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Art.  l.^^PhilMOphie.  De  la  Connaissance  de  Dieu.  Par 
A.  Gratrt,  Pretre  de  TOratoire  de  Tlmmaculee  Con- 
ception. Paris  I  Charles  Douniol ;  Lecoffre  et  Cie» 
18SS.    2  tomes.    9yo. 

M.  Gratry  has  here  attempted  a  work  of  the  highest 
importance,  and  much  needed  to  meet  the  moral  and  mteK 
lectuai  wants  of  oar  times.  No  higher  subject  than  God 
can  occupy  oar  thoughts,  and  no  knowledge  can  compare, 
in  dignity,  interest,  atid  value,  with  the  knowledge  of  God^ 
Indeed,  as  without  God  there  is  nothing,  for  all  things  are 
by  him,  in  him,  and  fyr  him,  so  without  knowledge  of  him 
there  is  no  knowledge  at  all.  He  who  knows  not  God 
knows  nothing,  and  hence  the  deep  si^ificance  of  the 
Holy  Scripture  which  calls  him  a  fool  wno  denies  God, — 
Dixit  insipiens  in  corde  stWj  non  est  Deus,  The  highest 
wisdom  is  to  know  God,  and  the  supreme  good  is  to  know 
and  love  him.  The  greatest  service,  therefore,  which  can 
be  rendered  to  genuine  science  and  to  mankind,  is  to  fur-^ 
nish  solid  instruction  as  to  the  means  and  conditions  6f 
die  knowledge  and  love  of  God,  and  to  stimulate  men  to 
seek  him  as  me  *'  first  good  and  the  first  fair.'^ 

A  service  of  this  sort  is  attempted  by  the  learned,  pious^ 
and  {>hilosophical  author,  in  these  profound  and  highly  in- 
teresting volumes.  Whether  he  has  succeeded  in  all  re- 
spects or  not  in  accomplishing  the  end  he  proposed  to  him- 
self, he  has  certainly  made  an  attempt  in  the  right  direction, 
and  the  most  considerable  attempt  that  has  been  recently 
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made.  His  work  may  not  be  faultless,  it  may  fail  in  some 
respects  to  satisfy  the  truly  philosophic  mind,  but  it  is  full 
of  rich  and  suggestive  thoughts,  and  well  fitted  to  raise 
modern  philosophy  from  a  deacl  scholasticism,  and  to 
breathe  into  it  the  breath  of  life,— to  give  it  a  living  soul, 
and  to  render  it  vigorous  and  productive. 

The  author  enters  his  protest  against  the  dead  abstrac- 
tions of  the  schools,  against  the  dry  and  barren  logic  of 
mere  speculative  reason,  and  rejects  all  speculation  that 
leaves  out  the  heart  and  its  wants,  as  weU  as  all  philo- 
sophy detached  from  theology.  He  toeeks  to  rehabilitate 
reason  indeed,  depreciated  by  modem  sceptics,  sentimental- 
ists, and  traditionalists,  but  also  to  ffive  the  heart  a  place 
in  our  speculations,  and  revelation  its  share  in  raising  us 
to  a  knowledge  of  God.  He  calls  his  philosophy  Theodicy 
(from  Oc((c9  Grodj  and  Sficn,  justice),  the  Divine  Justice,  in 
order  to  show  that  our  primary  and  chief  knowledge  of 
God  is  under  the  relation  of  morality,  as  the  object  of  the 
heart,  rather  than  of  the  pure  intellect.  If  we  understand 
him,  we  are  first  moved  to  seek  God  by  a  moral  want,  and 
we  recognise  him  first  in  the  heart  as  the  object  to  which 
it  tends,  under  the  relation  of  good,  or  beatitude,  and  our 
knowledge  of  him  increases  in  proportion  as  the  heart  be- 
comes pure,  and  its  love  free  and  strong.  But  as  the  de- 
sire of  beatitude  cannot  be  satisfied  without  the  intuitive 
vision  of  God  as  he  is  in  himself,  which  is  not  naturally  pos- 
sible, there  is  necessary  to  complete  the  knowledge  of  God 
craved  by  the  soul  supernatural  revelation  or  faith,  and  ulti* 
mately  the  ens  aupermUuraie.  In  other  words,  as  the  soul 
cannot  find  the  beatitude  it  desires  in  the  natural  carder,  a 
philosophy  confined  to  that  order,  or  detached  from  super- 
natural revelation,  can  never  be  adequate  to  its  wants. 
The  soul  taken  in  its  actual  state  has,  so  to  speak,  a 
natural  want  or  desire  of  the  supernatural  vision  of  Grod 
as  the  complement  of  its  beatitude.  The  supernatural 
is  not  naturally  attainable,  and  therdore  a  purely  natural 
or  rational  philosophy,  since  by  its  own  nature  confined  to 
the  natural  onder,  is  inadequate  even  to  the  natural  wants 
of  the  soul.  Hence  its  deficiency  must  be  supplied  by 
supernatural  philosophy,  en*  the  Cnristian  revelation.  The 
author  takes  liere  pnilosophy  as  the  answer  to  the  moral 
wants  of  the  soul  as  well  as  to  its  intellectual  wants,  and 
includes  under  it  what  is  supplied  supematurally  as  well 
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as  what  is  supplied  naturally,  or  by  our  natural  reason  and 
strength.  He  therefore  labours  to  enrich  philosophy  by  in- 
troducing the  element  of  love,  and  to  complete  it  by  super- 
natural revelation.  Certainly  we  are  not  the  man  to  com- 
plain of  this.  We  applaud  the  attempt  with  all  our  heart. 
It  is  a  work  of  no  sbght  importance  in  our  day  to  restore 
reason  to  its  rights,  and  to  recall  the  age  to  its  dictates. 
The  author  is  perfectly  right  when  he  maintains  that  rea- 
son is  at  present  more  in  danger  than  revelation.  Men, 
we  mean  tne  men  who  represent  the  age,  have  lost  their 
faith  in  reason,  and  will  not  use  it  reasonably.  One  class 
distrust  it,  and  tend  to  universal  scepticism.  They  do  not 
believe  that  anything  can  be  known ;  they  despair  of  all 
certainty,  fi^  into  reli^ous  indifference,  and  live  and  die 
as  tlie  beasts  that  pensh.  Another  class,  and  much  more 
numerous  than  is  commonly  believed,  decry  reason  in 
order  to  exalt  sentiment.  These  are  such  as  dfecry  doctrine 
and  praise  feeling,  and  say,  <<  Away  with  your  dogmatic 
theology,  your  philosophical  abstractions,  and  your  ethical 
rules,  and  g^ve  us  the  heart,^— the  modem  cant  of  your 
£vangelicals,  Methodists,  and  Transcendentalists.  You 
cannot  reason  with  these  people.  If  you  address  their  un- 
derstanding, they  fly  to  feeling ;  if  you  address  their  feelings, 
they  fly  to  understanding.  Sustain  your  positions  by  logic, 
ana  they  tell  you  that  the  logic  of  the  heart  is  far  above  the 
logic  of  the  nead ;  bring  forward  evidence  that  no  reason 
can  gainsay,  and  they  remain  unmoved,  for  they  do  not 
feel  with  you.  Another  class  decry  reason  in  order  to  exalt 
tradition,  and,  like  Kant  in  his  KriHk  der  reinen  Vemtinfi, 
^*  demolish  science  to  make  way  for  faith.**  These  have 
honest  intentions,  are  moved  by  praiseworthy  motives,  but 
they  damwe  the  cause  they  have  at  heart;  for  never  can 
we  build  faith* on  scepticism,  or  science  on  faith.  Revela- 
tion presupposes  reason,  and  in  denying  reason  you  deny 
equally  revelation  and  the  possibility  of  revelation ;  for 
revelation  can  be  made  only  to  a  rational  subject.  It  is 
well  against  these  to  assert  reason,  and  to  let  all  the  world 
know  that  in  asserting  revelation  we  presuppose  reason 
instead  of  denying  it. 

This  point  is  capital.  Man  is  a  rational  animal,  and 
reason  is  his  characteristic,  as  well  as  his  noblest  attribute. 
He  cannot  suppress  his  reason  without  suppressing  his 
humanity,    witnout    foregoing    his    manhood    and    making 
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himself  practically  a  brute.  We  do  not,  by  asserting  that 
God  has  made  a  revelation  to  man,  supersede  reason,  or 
forbid  him  to  exercise  it.  The  revelation  assists  reason,  it 
does  not  annul  it.  It  brings  to  reason  a  higher  and  purer 
light  than  its  own,  but  removes  none  of  its  laws,  abridges 
no  sphere  of  its  activity,  and  impedes  in  no  respect  its  free 
and  full  exercise.  It  elevates  it,  clarifies  it,  and  extends 
its  vision,  but  does  not  deny,  enchain,  or  enslave  it.  The 
authority  which  the  Catholic  claims  for  revelation,  or  for 
the  Church  in  teaching  and  defining  it,  does  not  enslave 
reason^  or  require  it  to  surrender  a  single  one  of  its  original 
rights;  it  enables  it  to  retain  and  exercise  all  its  rights, 
and  to  attain  lovingly  to  a  truth  higher  and  vaster  than 
its  own.  Man  is  naturally  bound  to  receive  and  conform 
to  the  truth,  and  is  it  to  offer  an  indignity  to  bis  freedom  to 
present  him  ixiore  truth  than  he  is  naturally  aUe  to  ap» 
prehend?  Does  the  astronomer  complain  of  the  telescope, 
oecause  by  it  he  explores  vast  fields  of  the  heavens  invisi- 
ble to  his  naked  eye?  Is  his  natural  eye  superseded  or 
closed,  because,  in  order  to  see  more  than  it  can  attain,  a 
telescope  must  be  used,  or  because  he  must  govern  himself 
by  what  he  sees  through  his  tdescope  as  wdl  as  by  what 
he  sees  without  it  i  Why  then  complain  of  Fevelation,  that 
it  is  derogatory  to  reason?  or  of  the  assertion  of  its  au- 
thority ?  Is  not  truth  always  authoritative  ?  Why  should 
'revealed  truth  be  less  so  than  natural  truth?  The  astro- 
nomer would  be  as  angry  at  us  were  we  to  deny  the  objects 
revealed  by  his  telescope,  as  he  would  were  we  to  deny  the 
objects  visible  to  his  naked  eye,  and  he  would  call  us  fools 
for  disputing  them,  because  visible  only  by  means  of  the 
telescope. 

The  author  has  also  done  good  service  to  the  cause  of 
truth  by  introducing  the  element  of  love  ihto  philosophy. 
It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  tendency  of  scholasticism, 
with  its  dry  abstractions,  its  syllogisms,  and  subtile  dis- 
tinctions, is  to  lose  sight  of  the  true  under  its  form  of  the 
good  and  the  beautiful,  as  addressed  to  the  heart  and  the 
affections.  Man  is  not  pure  intellect,  any  more  than  he  is 
pure  sentiment.  He  is  oody  and  soul,  and  his  soul  is  en- 
dowed with  the  power  to  know,  to  love,  and  to  will,  and 
his  need  to  love  is  greater  than  his  need  to  know,  and  in- 
deed he  needs  to  know  only  in  order  to  love  and  obey. 
Knowledge,  distinctively  considered,  is  never  the  cnd«     It  is 
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but  a  means  to  an  end.  The  end  is  to  love  and  enjoy^  and 
the  beatitude  of  the  soul  is  rather  in  the  supernatural  pos- 
session of  God  as  the  object  of  its  love  than  as  the  object 
of  its  intelligence.  The  knowledge  of  God  and  Him  whom 
he  has  sent  is  not  a  knowledge  separate  from  love,  but  a 
knowledge  which  includes  bve  and  is  informed  by  it. 
Love  is  the  distinguishing  mark  of  the  Christian.  **  By  this 
shall  all  men*  know  that  ye  are  my  disciples,  if  ye  love  one 
another.^  Love  is  the  fulfilling  of  the  law,  the  bond  of  per- 
fection, the  evidence  that  we  have  passed  from  death  unto 
life.  The  Gospel  is  addressed  to  the  heart,  and  the  whole 
law  is  summed  up  in  supreme  love  to  God,  and  the  love 
of  our  neighbour  as  ourselves.  The  age  in  which  we  live 
adopts  as  its  watchword  Love,  and  certain  it  is  that  if  we 
would  reach  it,  make  a  favourable  impression  upon  it,  or 
recall  it  to  faith  in  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  we  must  recog- 
nize  its  craving  to  love,  and  show  it  the  object  it  ought  to 
love,  and  which  is  adequate  to  all  the  wants  of  the  heart. 
There  is,  however,  as  we  shall  by  and  by  show,  a  serious 
danger  in  all  this  to  be  guarded  against.  We  must  cer* 
lainTy  take  care  not  to  separate  love  from  iriteUigence,  or 
to  run  into  sentimentalism,  which  loses  sight  of  moral  obli- 
gation or  duty,— of  obedience  to  law.  We  must  remember 
that  Christian  love  is  a  rational  afiection,  not  a  blind  in- 
stinct, sentiment,  or  feeling ;  but  we  must  not  forget  that 
faith  is  in  order  to  charity,  and  that  no  philosophy,  no 
religion  which  does  not  meet  the  craving  of  the  neart  to 
love,  is  of  the  least  conceivable  value,  llie  moral  wants  of 
the  soul,  as  well  as  its  intellectual  wants,  must  be  met  and 
answerecl.  We  are  happy  to  see  that  our  author  has  fully 
recognized  this  fact,  ana  endeavoured  to  conform  to  it  Hfe 
recognizes  the  two  wings  of  the  soul,  spoken  of  by  Plato, 
by  which  it  rises  to  God,  that  is,  science  and  love,  and 
insists  that  we  are  led  to  God  by  the  heart  even  more 
than  by  the  head. 

Starting  from  the  wants  of  the  heart,  from  the  natural 
desire  of  the  heart  for  beatitude,  the  author  finds  that  this 
desire  cau  be  satisfied  with  no  created,  with  no  limited, 
with  no  natural  good,  but  demands  a  supernatural  good, 
the  possession  of  God  as  he  is  in  himself.  Hence  a  com- 
plete theodicy,  a  theodicy  adequate  to  the  wants  of  the 
soul,  cannot  be  constructed  by  natural  reason  alone;  for 
natural  reason  is  by   its  own   nature  confined   to  the  na- 
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tural  order,  and  cannot  present  the  supernatural.  Hence 
no  adequate  philosophy  detached  from  supernatural  revela* 
tion.  This  is  in  its  terms  what  we  always  ourselves  assert, 
although  we  probably  do  not  maintain  it  in  the  jwecise 
sense  of  the  author.  He  seems  to  us  to  suppose  that 
natural  or  rational  philosophy  may  begin  and  go  a  certain 
length  alone,  and  only  needs  supernatural  revelation  to 
complete  the  knowledge  of  God  or  to  reveal  to  us  by  faith 
God  in  the  sense  in  whidi  he  is  the  adequate  object  of 
the  soul's  craving  for  a  supernatural  beatitude.  He  in 
this  does  nothing  to  reconcile  the  rationalists  and  tradi- 
tionalists, but  takes  the  ground  of  the  rationalists,  and 
differs  essentially  in  no  respect  from  Father  Chastel,  the 
unrelenting  opponent  of  tlie  erudite  Bonnetty*  We  take 
a  somewhat  aifierent  view.  We  do  not  assume  revelation 
as  necessary  simply  to  elevate  reason  into  the  supernatural 
order  properly  so  called,  but  also  as  necessary  to  enable 
reason  to  explain  and  rightly  understand  even  the  first 
principles  of  rational  truth.  Reason  and  revelation  must 
^  hand  in  hand  from  the  first  step  to  the  last,  and  there 
IS  no  philosophy,  in  any  stage,  independent  of  revelation- 
Philosophy  IS  nothing  but  the  rational  element  of  super- 
natural theoloffy,  and  is  incomplete  on  every  point  if  de- 
tached from  the  supernatural  light  reflected  from  revela- 
tion. Nevertheless,  the  principle  we  contend  for  M.  Gra* 
try  concedes,  and  if  there  be  any  difference  between  us, 
it  is  merely  one  of  application.  Perhaps,  after  all,  the  dif- 
ferrace  is  not  even  so  much,  and  may  oe  resolved  into  one 
of  mere  expression. 

The  central  principle  of  the  author^s  doctrine  is,  that 
God  is  apprehended  primarily  by  the  soul  as  the  object  of 
its  moral  wants,  its  craving  for  beatitude,  and  that  the 
soul  attains  to  a  knowledge  of  him  by  love,  by  an  interior 
movement  or  spring  by  which  it  passes  at  once  from  the 
finite  to  the  infinite, — a  process  which  he  labors  to  prove  is 
purely  geometrical,  of  which  geometricians  in  the  infinitesi- 
mal calculus  make  merely  a  special  application.  In  this 
he  thinks  he  is  borne  out  by  all  the  great  philosophers, 
theologians,  and  sublime  geniuses  of  all  times.  In  order 
to  prove  it,  he  gives  us  a  learned  historical  sketch  and  a 
masterly  analysis  of  the  theodicy  of  Plato  and  Aristotle, 
St.  Augustine  and  St.  Thomas,  Descartes  and  Pascal, 
Malebranche  and  Fenelon,  Bossuet  and   Leibnitz,   Petau 
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and  Thomasfiin.  His  work  is  valuable  here  as  a  history 
of  philosophy,  from  Plato  to  Leibnitc,  if  for  nothing  else. 
He  finds,  or  thinks  he  finds,  in  all  these  sublime  geniuses 
the  same  method,  the  same  conclusions,  the  same  the- 
odicy, substantially  his  own*  He  places  St.  Thomas 
of  Aquin  at  the  head  of  the  list,  and  considers  him 
greater  than  St.  Augustine  by  the  addition  of  Aristotle 
to  Plato.  We  are  not  quite  prepared  to  accept  this  esti- 
mate, as  much  as  we  reverence  the  Angel  of  tne  Schools. 
St.  Thomas  knew  Aristotle  thoroughly,  and  followed  his 
method,  though  in  some  points  rejecting  his  conclusions; 
but  his  knowledge  of  Plato  was  less  complete.  He  added 
Aristotle  to  St.  Augustine,  but  he  did  not  add  Plato  to 
Aristotle.  In  his  Summa  Theotogicaj  and  especially  in  his 
Summa  contra  Gentiles^  he  is  as  nearly  an  Aristotelian  as 
a  Catholic  theologian  can  be,  and  if  he  departs  from  the 
Aristotelian  method  at  all,  it  is  where  he  is  forced  to  do  so 
by  his  Catholic  faith  and  his  profound  reverence  for  St. 
Augustine,  who,  we  dare  hold,  combined  in  himself  all  of 
both  Aristotle  and  Plato  that  is  of  permanent  value. 

We  are  somewhat  surprised  that  M.  Gratry  omits 
from  his  list  of  sublime  geniuses  St.  Anselm  of  Canter- 
bury,— the  sublimest  genius,  the  profoundest  and  most 
original  philosopher  of  the  Middle  Ages,  who  by  his  own 
tboueht  and  contemplation  reproduced  idl  of  Plato  that  is 
worth  reproducing,  and  to  whom  M.  Gratry  is  appa- 
rently more  indebted  than  to  any  other  philosopher  for  nis 
own  theodicy.  There  is  here  either  strange  injustice 
or  a  still  more  strange  forgetfulness.  We  cannot  excuse 
an  author  who  includes  Descartes,  Pascal,  and  Petau  in 
the  list  of  sublime  geniuses  and  profound  theologians  and 
philosophers,  and  excludes  St.  Anselm  from  it.  St.  An- 
selm was,  so  &r  as  we  are  aware,  the  first  who  adopted 
the  method  of  demonstrating  the  existence  of  God  from  the 
idea  of  God,  which  is  the  method  M.  Gratry  himself  insists 
upon  and  follows. 

We  are  not  prepared,  moreover,  to  admit  that  all  these 
great  and  sublime  geniuses  adopted  the  same  method,  and 
attained  to  their  theodicy  by  one  and  the  same  process. 
We  have  no  disposition  to  speak  sUghtinglv  of  Plato,  the 
'^  divine  Plato,*^  as  some  of  the  Fathers  call  him,  and  who 
in  our  judgment  stands  at  the  head  of  all  Gentile  philo- 
sophers;   but  we  think  M.   Gratry  makes  him' talk  quite 
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too  much  like  a  Christian  philosopher.  We  think  that,  in 
his  translations  of  the  passages  he  extracts,  he  gives  him  a 
meaning  far  more  in  accordance  with  Christian  thought 
than  Plato  himself  entertained,  and  interprets  not  unrre- 
quently  his  mythology  in  a.  non-Platonic  sense.  That 
Plato  clearly  and  distinctly  taught  the  unity  of  God  in 
the  Christian  sense,  we  do  not  believe.  He  held  substan- 
tially the  Pythagorean  doctrine  of  the  eternity  of  matter, 
had  at  best  only  a  confused  conception  of  creation,  and 
though  he  asserted  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  he  was 
Ignorant  of  the  future  life  and  beatitude  brought  to  light 
by  Christian  fevelation.  How,  then,  he  could  have  a  sound 
theodicy,  as  far  as  it  went,  is  more  than  we  are  able  to 
understand.  But  be  this  as  it  may,  how  does  our  author 
know  that  Plato  attained  to  the  great  truths  which  he  un* 
questionably  held,  and  those  still  greater  which  he  supposes 
him  to  have  held,  by  the  sole  virtue  of  his  dialectic  me* 
thod  ?  Was  there  no  tradition  in  the  age  of  Plato,  no  wis- 
dom of  the  ancients  which  had  come  down  to  his  time? 
May  not  Plato  have  been  indebted  for  these  truths  to  tra- 
dition, to  the  primitive  revelation,  which  was  made  to  our 
first  parents,  and  handed  down  in  its  purity  through  the 
patriarchs  and  the  Synagogue,  and  in  a  corrupt  and  frag- 
mentary form  through  the  Gentile  sacerdocies  and  philoso- 
Ehies?  Is  it  certain  that  all  in  a  theodicy  is  attained  to 
y  the  method  professed  by  its  author.^  Have  we  never 
known  honorable  inconsequences,  sublime  inconsisteti- 
cies?  How  many  Christian  philosophers  do  we  not  meet, 
in  whom  faith  triumphs  over  their  philosophical  method, 
and. who  give  us  sound  and  sublime  conclusions  never  at- 
tained by  their  method  of  reasoning,  and  whiph  they  hold 
only  at  the  expense  of  their  logic  ?  We  are  far  from  bein^ 
willing  to  ascribe  all  we  find  in  Plato  to  the  virtue  of  his 
dialectic  method,  and  we  have  not  the  least  doubt  that  the 
sublime  truths  contained  in  his  theodicy  were  borrowed, 
directly  or  indirectly,  from  the  primitive  revelation  pre- 
served in  its  purity  and  integrity  in  the  Synagogue.  He 
himself,  if  we  recollect  aright,  ascribes  them  to  tradition, 
to  the  wisdom  of  the  ancients. 

We  cannot  agree  that  Aristotle  follows  substantially  the 
method  of  Plato,  whom  he  continually  combats  and  is 
perpetually  misrepresenting,  or  that  St.  Thomas,  who  fol- 
lows the  niethod  of  Aristotle,  follows  the  method  of  Plato, 
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St.  Augustine,  and  St.  Anselm.  His  method  is  very 
pearly  the  reverse  of  theirs.  He  combats,  and  in  his  school 
is  held  to  have  refuted,  St.  Anselm'^s  famous  demonstra^ 
tion  of  the  existence  of  God.  St.  Thomas  follows  the  syllo- 
gystic  method  throughout,  and  nowhere,  so  far  as  we  have 
been  able  to  discover,  does  he  adopt  the  dialectic  method, 
—the  method  insisted  on  by  our  author,  and  represented 
by  him  as  that  adopted  by  all  the  great  philosophers  and 
theolc^ans  in  every  age.  Descartes,  Fenelon,  Thomassin, 
Malebranche,  Bossuet,  and  Leibnitz  follow,  perhaps,  the 
dialectic  method,  but  Pascal  did  not,  and,  though  an  able 
geometrician,  he  was  no  philosopher.  He  was  a  sceptic, 
and  founded  his  dogmatism  on  the  denial  of  reason,  and  re- 
ligion  on  despair.  He  was  a  brilliant  genius,  if  you  will; 
he  had  many  profound  thoughts,  and  has  left  behind  him 
many  pregnant  remarks;  but  he  should  never  be  named 
with  the  great  philosophers  and  theologians  of  mankind. 
Pascal  was  indeed  a  Frenchman,  but  we  do  not  know  that 
we  are  for  that  obliged  to  cite  him  as  one  of  the  great  men 
of  the  earth.  He  belonged  to  Port-Royale,  and  with  it  we 
would  leave  him  to  pass  into  forgetfulness,  or  the  execra- 
tion he  deserves  for  his  Provincial  Letters, 

But  leaving  all  considerations  of  this  sort  by  the  way, 
we  are  not  quite  sure,  after  all,  what  it  is  that  M.  Gra- 
try  means  by  his  dialectic  method.  He  says  reason  has 
two  processes  or  modes  of  operation;  the  one  he  calls  the 
svllmistic,  the  other  he  calls  the  dialectic,  and  represents 
the  former  as  deductive  and  the  latter  as  inductive.  We 
think  we  understand  what  Plato  means  by  the  dialectic 
method,  for  with  him  it  is  based  on  his  doctrine  of  ideas, 
and  is  explained  by  his  doctrine  of  reminiscence.  Accord- 
ing to  Plato,  the  soul  existed  prior  to  its  connection  with 
the  body,  in  close  union  with  the  Divinity,  and  its  know- 
ledge here  is  a  reminiscence  of  what  it  knew  by  virtue  of 
that  union  in  its  pre-existing  state.  By  being  clothed  with 
a  materia]  body,  it  lost  m  great  measure  its  previous 
knowledge,  and  can  recover  it  only  in  proportion  as  it  de- 
taches itself  from  the  body,  and  rises  on  the  wings  of  love 
and  contemplation  to  union  with  God,  in  whom  are  the 
ideas  or  arcnetypes  of  all  things,  the  only  objects  of  real 
science.  The  way  for  the  soul  to  know  here  m  this  state 
is  to  recover  its  former  knowledge,  and  the  way  to  do  that 
is  by  moral  discipline  to  recover  the  lost  union  with  God, 
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in  whom  the  real  objects  of  science  are  open  to  the  souPs 
contemplation.  The  soul  must  detach  itself  from  the  body 
and  all  material  things,  ascend  by  its  love  and  contempla- 
tion to  the  empyreum  it  originally  inhabited,  and  there 
contemplate  in  calm  spiritual  repose  the  first  Good,  the 
first  True,  and  the  first  Fair.  Or,  in  other  words,  the  soul 
must  enter  into  itself,  and  silently  contemplate  its  own 
reminiscences  of  that  ideal  world  from  which  it  has  been 
exiled.  Setting  aside  the  doctrine  of  reminiscence  founded 
on  I'lato^s  doctrine  of  the  pre-existence  of  souls,  there  is  no 
doubt  a  shadow  of  truth  in  this ;  but  it  would  then  resolve 
the  dialectic  method  into  the  contemplative,  and  assert 
that  the  object  obtained  is  obtained  by  intuition,  not  by 
induction.  M.  Gratry  must  reject  the  doctrine  of  reminis- 
cence, and  therefore,  it  seems  to  us,  must  mean  by  the 
dialectic  or  inductive  method,  as  distinguished  from  the 
syllogistic  or  deductive  method,  that  of  simple  contemplar 
tion ;  in  which  case  all  he  says  of  the  infinitesimal  calculus 
avails  him  nothing. 

But  contemplation  of  what?  Of  God?  Then  he  must 
concede  that  we  apprehend  God  intuitively,  or  at  least  ap- 
prehend intuitively  that  which  is  Grod.  But  this  he  seems 
to  deny,  or  to  be  afraid  to  assert.  Of  the  creature,  or  the 
finite,  as  he  would  seem  to  hold?  Then  he  attains  to  a 
knowledge  of  God,  if  at  all,  by  reasoning,  and  by  reason- 
ing which  in  no  respect  differs  from  the  syllogistic  or  de- 
ductive reasoning,  which  he  rejects.  He  says  we  dart  at 
once  from  the  finite  to  the  infinite  by  mentally  suppress- 
ing all  conception  of  bounds  and  limitations,  as  in  the  infini- 
tedmal  calculus;  that  is,  by  abstraction  of  the  finite,  and 
consequently  by  deduction,  or  syllogistic  reasoning.  But 
this  is  not  all.  If  the  author  means  by  our  darting  at 
once  to  the  infinite,  that  the  infinite  is  immediately  and 
simultaneously  apprehended  in  the  apprehension  of  the 
finite,  we  accept  it,  but  the  process  is  then  intuitive,  not 
dialectic.  But  if  he  means,  as  it  would  seem,  that  we  attain 
to  the  infinite  by  a  process,  however  rapid,  of  abstraction, 
his  infinite  is  only  an  abstract  infinite.  Abstract  from  the 
finite  is  finiteness,  or  suppress  mentally  its  bounds  and 
limitations,  and  ^ou  suppress  the  finite  altogether,  annihi- 
late the  whole  object,  and  there  remains  not  the  infinite,  as 
supposed,  but  simply  nothing. 

M.  Gratry  protesses  to  raopt  the  method  of  the  geome- 
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triciaDs,  and  says  formally,  that  the  process  by  which  all 
men,  learned  and  unlearned,  philosophers  and  poets,  attain 
to  a  knowledge,  of  God,  is  precisely  the  method  of  which 
the  infinitesimal  calculus,  invented  by  Leibnitz,  is  a  special 
application.  He  labours  at  great  length  to  prove  that  the 
demonstration  of  the  existence  of  God  is  strictly  geome- 
trical. In  this  consists  the  original  and  novel  part  of  his 
work.  Others  have  indeed  asserted  it,  but  he  is  the  first 
who  has  demonstrated  it.  But,  with  all  deference  to  the 
learned  and  scientific  author,  we  must  say  that  the  God 
he  demonstrates  by  his  geometrical  process  is  simply  zero. 
Mathematics  is  a  mixea  science,  at  once  ideal  and  empi- 
rical. The  mathematical  infinities  belong  to  the  ideal, 
and  the  ideal  is  always  God  as  the  intelligible ;  for,  as  M. 
Gratry  well  maintains,  the  infinite  is  God,  and  there  is 
no  infinite  separate  or  distinguishable  from  him.  At  the 
bottom  of  all  your  mathematical  infinities,  as  the  plane,  so 
to  speak,  on  which  they  are  projected,  is  the  intuition  or 
conception  of  God,  without  whom  they  could  not  be  con- 
ceived. Take  away  from  the  human  mind  the  intuition  of 
God,  which  accompanies  all  its  conceptions  as  their  ideal 
element,  and  the  infinitesimal  calculus  would  not  only  be 
an  error,  as  Berkeley  maintains  that  it  is,  but  an  impossible 
error;  for  there  is  and  can  be  out  of  God  no  infinitely 
little  or  infinitely  great,  even  in  thought.  St.  Thomas,  we 
believe,  somewhere  says,  an  atheist  may  be  a  geometri- 
cian, but  without  G^  there  can  be  no  geometry.  We 
will  add,  that  without  the  intuition  of  God  as  infinity  no 
man  can  be  a  geometrician.  Having  through  that  intui- 
tion the  conception  of  the  infinite  God,  the  conception  of 
the  infinitely  real,  we  can  speak  of  mathematical  infinities, 
for  in  so  doing  we  only  make  a  special  application  of  that 
conception.  But  these  infinities  are  purely  ideal,  not  empi- 
rical, and  aside  from  their  reality  in  the  essence,  wisdom, 
or  power  of  God,  not  distinguishable  from  God  himself, 
they  are  nothing,  simply  zero.  But  as  we  always  have 
that  conception,  though  we^o  not  always  take  note  that 
it  is  conception  of  God,  we  take  it  into  our  heads  that 
mathematical  infinities  are  something,  and  conceivable  out* 
side  of  God,  which  it  is  certain  thev  are  not.  The  sup- 
pression, empirically  considered,  of  all  bounds,  limitations, 
or  fixed,  definite,  or  determinable  quantity,  gives  us  not  in- 
finity, but  simply   zero,  which  is  nothing  at  all.     Between 
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zero  and  a  determinable  number,  between  nothing  and 
something,  there  is  no  medium.  Zero  multiplied  or  divided 
by  zero  gives  simply  zero,  and  hence,  regarded  in  the  con- 
crete order,  the  innnitesimal  calculus  of  Leibnitz,  as  the 
fluxions  of  Newton,  is  only  a  superb  error,  and  harmless, 
mathematically  only  where  the  error  is  equal  on  both  sides, 
which  is  by  no  means  always  the  case.  Mathematicians 
do  not  detect  its  fallacy,  because  there  is  in  their  minds 
the  intuition  of  the  real  infinite,  in  which  their  imaginary 
infinities  have,  so  to  speak,  a  basis  or  support. 

But  M.  Gratry  cannot  have  so  much  as  this,  for  he  pro- 
fesses to  dart  from  the  finite  to  the  infinite  without  a  pre- 
vious intuition  of  the  infinite,  by  simply  suppressing  or 
disregarding  in  the  finite  apprehended  its  bounds,  limita- 
tions, or  determinable  quantity.  But  this  is  a  complete  ab- 
straction of  the  finite,  and  the  remainder  is  simply  zero, 
not  only  empirically  but  even  ideally ;  for  the  very  concep- 
tion of  the  finite  is  the  conception  of  a  fixed  or  definite 
quantity.  Remove  that  conception,  and  nothing  remains; 
for,  according  to  the  hypothesis,  there  is  no  previous  or  con- 
comitant intuition  of  the  infinite  which,  as  in  mathematics, 
survives,  so  to  speak,  the  suppression,  in  thought,  of  the 
finite  or  determmable  quantity.  M.  Gratry,  then,  by  his 
process,  that  of  abstracting  the  finite  or  disr^;arding  the 
determinable,  attains  for  his  God  simply  zero,  das  ntc/U- 
seyn^  and,  strangely  euou^^h,  finds  himself  in  perfect  accord 
with  Hegel,  whom  he  ridicules  without  mercy.  It  would 
perhaps  not  be  difficult  to  show  that  his  dialectic  method 
IS  at  bottom  identically  the  constructive  method  of  the  He- 
gelians. We  must  say,  therefore,  and  we  do  so  with  pro- 
found respect,  tliat  we  do  not  think  he  has  added  anything 
valuable  to  philosophy  or  theodicy  by  his  geometrical  de- 
monstration, for  the  alleged  demonstration,  strictly  taken, 
is  an  error  even  in  geometry,  inasmuch  as  it  starts  with  the 
assumption  that  zero  is  not  nothing,  but  something. 

It  may  be  our  own  blindness  and  stupidity,  but  we  confess 
that  we  do  not  understand  ho\i^there  are  or  can  be  two  dis- 
tinct methods  of  reasoning,  and  we  have  never  yet  been 
able  to  see  wherein  Aristotle  erred  when  he  termed  induc- 
tion an  imperfect  syllogism.  Reason  has  two  very  disH 
tinct  modes  of  operation,  which  we  term  intuition  and  rea- 
soning or  ratiocination.  It  is  intuitive  and  discursive. 
But  all  discursion,  all  reasoning,  is,  as  far  as  we  are  able 
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to  understand  it,  syllogistic ;  and  all  induction,  in  so  far  as 
it  is  a  Ic^cal  process  at  all,  may  be  reduced  to  a.  regular 
syllogism,  as  all  the  old  masters  of  logic  have  taught.  We 
ame  entirely  with  M.  Gratry,  that  we  do  not  and  cannot 
obtain  our  principles  by  syllogistic  reasoning,  for  the  prin- 
ciples must  be  given  prior  to  reasoning.  The  office  oi  the 
syllogism  is  not  to  discover  new  principles,  or  to  extend 
science  to  new  matter,  but  to  clear  up,  systematize,  and 
cooiirm  what  in  some  form  is  already  held  by  the  mind. 
Principles,  or  the  matter  from  which  and  on  which  the 
syllogism  operates,  must  be  furnished  prior  to  and  inde- 
pendent of  It.  The^e,  according  to  Plato,  the  soul  brings 
with  it,  and  are  reminiscences  of  its  knowledge  in  its 
pre>existing  state,  or  previous  life;  according  to  us,  they 
are  furnished  objectively  by  intuition,  and  reach  us  through 
simple  intuitive  apprehension.  To  extend  our  knowledge 
in  this  direction,  Plato  recommended  silence  and  recollec- 
tion. We  recommend  tranquil  contemplation,  or  observa- 
tion. Beyond  these  two  methods,  which  differ  from  one 
another  only  as  seeing  or  beholding  differs  from  remember- 
ing, we  are  unable  to  conceive  any  other.  A  dialectic  or  in- 
ductive method,  which  is  neither  intuitive  nor  syllogistic, 
we  cannot  understand,  and  a  logical  process  distinguish- 
able from  intuition,  by  which  the  reason  can  be  furnished 
with  principles,  is  to  us  incohceivable.  M.  Gratry  is  fre- 
quently on  the  verge  of  the  truth,  but  seems  either  not  to 
apprehend  it,  or  to  fear  to  assert  it.  What  he  wants  is, 
to  perceive  that  what  he  calls  dialectic  is,  so  far  as  dis- 
tinguishable from  the  syllogistic,  intuitive,  and  that  the 
infinite  is  affirmed  to  us  in  direct  intuition;  not  attained 
by  a  logical  process,  or  by  way  of  abstraction  of  the  finite. 
He  is  probably  afraid  to  do  this,  because  our  theologians 
have,  as  it  were,  appropriated  the  term  intuition  of  God 
to  express  the  beatific  vision  of  the  Blest,  the  vision  of 
God  in  his  essence,  or  as  he  is  in  himself,  which  is  not 
naturally  possible,  and  is  attainable  only  by  the  super- 
natural light  of  glory.  He  fears,  most  likely,  that,  were  he 
to  say  that  we  have  intuition  of  God  here,  he  would  fall 
into  a  condemned  heresy,  and  be  thought  to  teach  that  we 
are  naturally  capable  of  the  beatific  vision,  and  may  even 
naturally  enjoy  it  on  earth.  But  we  think  this  fear  is 
groundless.  To  have  intuition  of  God  as  the  ideal,  the  in- 
telligible, is,    in  our  judgment,    something   very   different 
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from  having  intuition  of  him  as  he  is  in  himself,  or  in  his 
essence,  ^and  we  think  may  be  asserted  without  danger  to 
faith ;  for  it  is  asserted  by  St.  Augustine,  St.  Bonaventura, 
P^re  Thomassin,  and  Cardinal  Gerdil,  and  implied  by  St. 
Thomas,  and  in  reality  by  M.  Gratry  himself. 

Nevertheless,  M.  Gratry  is  not,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  de- 
ceived in  supposing  that,  after  suppressing  the  finite,  he  has 
not  zero,  but  the  infinite,  present  to  his  apprehension.  His 
mistake  lies  in  supposing  tnat  he  in  that  way  obtains  it,  or 
attains  to  a  conception  of  it.  The  fact  is,  in  every  intui- 
tion we  have  direct  and  immediate  intuition  of  both  the 
infinite  and  the  finite,  of  the  necessary  and  the  contingent, 
of  God  and  the  creature,  and  by  disregarding  or  mentally 
suppressing  the  finite  we  only  detach  the  infinite  from  the 
finite  presented  along  with  it  in  the  same  intuition,  and 
turn  our  m!nds  to  its  direct  and  distinct  consideration.  We 
do  not  thus  obtain  it  originally,  but  we  thus  obtain  it  as  a 
distinct  conception.  If  we  suppose  the  mind  destitute  of 
all  intuition  of  the  infinite,  the  method  proposed  by  our 
author  would  give  us  simply  zero,  as  we  have  said,  not  the 
infinite,  for  the  infinite  is  not  deducible  from  the  finite; 
but  since  we  really  have  all  along  the  intuition,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  fact  the  infinite  by  the  suppression  of  the  finite  re* 
mains  present  to  the  mind,  and  is,  what  it  was  not  before, 
distinctly  apprehended.  Thef  fact  is  as  the  author  asserts^ 
but  his  account  of  it  is  not  correct^  for  the  idea  is  not  ob- 
tained in  the  way  he  supposes.  It  is  not  obtained  by  his 
dialectical  process;  it  is  only  made  an  object  of  distinct 
recognition  and  contemplation. 

M.  Gratry  will  permit  us,  however,  to  say,  that  he  seems 
to  us,  throughout  his  work,  to  confound  two  things  which 
in  our  judgment  are  very  distinct ;  namely,  the  process  by 
which  we  know  that  God  is,  with  that  by  whicn  we  learn 
what  he  is.  That  God  is,  we  know  intuitively,  in  that  we 
have  direct  and  immediate  intuition  of  real  and  necessary 
being,  which  is  God ;  but  what  he  is,  what  are  his  mond 
attributes,  and  what  are  our  relations  to  him,  we  learn  only 
by  a  process  similar  to  that  which  he  calls  the  dialectic. 
His  work  is  less  a  demonstration  of  the  existence  of  God 
to  those  who  delfiy  it,  than  a  discourse  to  advance  in  the 
knowledge  and  love  of  God  those  who,  though  they  deny 
not  that  he  is,  have  no  lively  sense  of  his  existence,  and 
seek  their  beatitude,  not  in  loving  and  serving  him,  but  in. 
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loving  a&d  serving  the  creature.  Jt  is  philosophical,  indeed, 
but  practical  rather  than  speculative,  and  moral  rather  than 
metaphysical.  We  complain  not  of  this  in  itself,  but  the 
author  does  not  avow  it,  or  seem  to  be  fully  aware  of  it. 
He  seems  to  proceed  on  the  assumption,  that  both  objects 
are  to  be  effected  by  the  same  process,  and  to  regard  his 
work  as  fitted  alike  for  both  speculative  and  practical 
atheists.  He  would  have  us  believe  that  he  is  writing  a 
purely  metaphysical  work,  demonstrating  and  elucidating 
the  firat  principles  of  all  science,  as  well  as  inciting  to 
growth  in  the  knowledge  and  love  of  God.  There  is,  there- 
lore,  to  us  some  discrepancy  in  his  work,  between  what  he 
really  does  and  what  ne  has  the  air  of  doing,  or  of  sup- 
posing that  he  is  doing. 

We  think  M.  Gratry  makes  a  mistake  in  regarding 
metaphysics  and  theodicy  as  precisely  one  and  the  same 
thing.  We  cannot  for  ourselves  consent  to  resolve  onto- 
logy into  theodicy,  for  we  believe  that  in  our  intuition  God 
is  presented  as  the  object  of  the  intellect  prior  to  his  being 
presented  as  the  object  of  the  will,  and  therefore  as  the 
iummum  Ens  or  Verwn  before  he  is  presented  as  summum 
Bonunij  or  as  the  True  before  being  presented  as  the  Good. 
We  have  duly  considered  what  the  author  says  to  the  con- 
trary, but  it  does  not  convince  us  that  the  heart  darts  away 
to  God  as  the  object  of  its  love  or  its  beatitude  before  he 
is  presented  as  the  object  of  the  intellect.  The  heart  has 
its  movements,  its  affections,  and  these  may  urge  the  soul 
to  action,  yet  without  the  light  of  the  intellect  they  are 
mere  blind  cravings,  torment  Uie  soul,  and  render  it  restless 
and  incapable  of  repose ;  but  they  are  all  interior,  and  can 
fiisten  upon  this  object  only  as  intellectually  apprehended. 
The  age  experiences  these  cravings,  and  is  crying  out  day 
and  night  for  some  object  oh  which  to  fasten,  and  which 
sbaU  be  adequate  to  its  wants  and  fill  its  empty  heart. 
Hence  the  universal  unrest  which  is  its  grand  character- 
isdc.  It  craves  it  knows  not  what.  The  intellect  does 
not  present  the  object  that  could  satisfy  its  vague  longings, 
and  in  which  its  heart  can  find  repose.  Its  malady  is 
moral,  but  also  intellectual.  The  author,  undoubtedly, 
wishes  to  render  his  philosophy  living  and  practical,  ade- 
quate to  the  wants  of  the  heart  as  wdl  as  to  those  of  the 
understanding.  He  wishes  to  give  fair  and  full  play  to  the 
moral  feelings.      He  thinks  they  ought  to  count  for  more 
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than  they  do  in  our  modern  scholastic  philosophy ;  that 
there  is  a  logic  of  the  heart  which  is,  perhaps,  supmor  to 
that  of  the  head,  and  he  endeavors  to  prove  that  we 
first  know  God  as  the  good,  first  apprehend  him  in  his 
moral  attributes.  If  we  understand  him,  the  intellect  ap- 
prehends God  as  the  True  because  the  heart  has  alreaay 
apprehended  him  as  the  Good  and  the  Beautiful.  Hence 
he  resolves,  virtually,  philosophy  into  ethics,  and  makes  its 
first  division  theodicy.  But  the  soul,  though  endowed 
with  several  faculties,  is  a  simple  spiritual  substance.  It 
has  the  power  to  know,  to  will,  and  to  feel,  but  it  cannot 
act  as  the  one  power  without  also  acting  in  some  degree 
as  the  other.  It  has  no  cognitions  without  volitions  and 
emotions,  no  volitions  or  emotions  without  cognitions.  It 
acts  never  as  three  distinct  activities,  but  as  a  simple  ins 
activa  with  a  threefold  capacity  of  acting.  Now  suppose 
the  heart  apprehends  God  before  he  is  apprehended  by 
the  head,  must  it  not  still  apprehend  him  intellec- 
tually? If  the  heart,  that  is  the  power  either  to  will  or 
to  feel,  taken  distinctively,  is  blind,  it  cannot  apprehend 
anything.      Has  it   then    some  other  light  or   medium   of 

S lacing  itself  in  relation  with  its  object  than  the  intellect  P 
I.  Gratry,  indeed,  speaks  of  a  ^^  divine  sense,^'  a  ^*  divine 
instinct,^  by  which  the  soul  is  drawn  to  and  placed  in  re- 
lation with  God  as  the  Good,  as  the  adequate  object  of  its 
love ;  but  is  this  divine  sense  or  instinct  intelligent  ?  does  it 
present  its  object  to  the  souKs  contemplation?  How  then 
distinguish  it  from  reason  or  intellect?  If  it  is  not,  how 
say  that  by  it  the  heart  knows  God  ?  If  it  is  not  intellect, 
it  must  be  will  or  feeling,  and  if  simple  will  or  feeling,  it  is 
in  itself  blind,  and  has  no  light  to  know  except  from  the 
intellectual  faculty  itself;  for  to  know  is  one  and  the  same 
phenomenon^  whatever  its  conditions,  its  region,  or  its  de- 
grees, 

.  We  confess  that  we  distrust  this  talk  about  a  divine 
sense,  or  divine  instinct,  which  is  supposed  to  be  distin* 
guisbable  from  our  common  intellectual  faculty ;  and  when 
we  find  an  author  placing  in  the  acquisition  of  knowledge 
the  heart  above  the  head,  we.  are  tempted  to  suspect  that 
he  does  not  himself  very  well  understand  what  he  is  about. 
We  very  readily  concede  that  the  end  is  not  simpiy  to 
know,  and  that  all  knowledge  should  be  in  order  to  love 
or  charity ;  and  in  this  sense  we  place  the  heart  above  the 
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head.  But  the  heart  taken  distinctively  for  the  afTections 
or  emotions  is  not  a  light,  is  but  a  blind  craving  to  love,  or 
asfnration  to  our  Supreme  Good,  which  it  sees  not,  and  finds 
not  by  any  li^ht  of  its  own.  The  heart  craves  beatitude, 
and  torments  itself  till  it  finds  it ;  and  from  this  we  may 
learn  that  it  wants  what  it  has  not,  and  may  conclude,  if  we 
already  believe  that  a  good  God  has  made  us,  that  there  is 
a  beatitude  for  us,  and  which  we  may  attain  unless  we  have 
forfeited  it  by  our  fault;  but  the  heart  itself,  regarded  as 
unenh^tened  by.  natural  or  supernatural  intelligence,  can- 
not tell  where  its  beatitude  is  to  be  found,  or  in  what  it 
consists.  Its  supposed  divine  sense  or  instinct  is  in  reality 
intellectual  intuition,  or  an  obscure  perception  of  God  as 
the  Supreme  Good,  as  St.  Thomas  teaches  when  he  says 
the  soul  has  an  obscure  apprehension  of  God  in  its  desire  for 
beatitude,  which  is  to  be  found  only  in  God. 

We  are  ourselves  supposed  to  have  no  heart,  and  are 
regarded  as  a  mere  logic-grinder,  logic-chopper,  or  dialectic 
gladiator;  and  therefore  our  inability  to  accept  M.  Gra- 
try's  doctrine  will  must  likely  be  ascribed  to  our  own 
psychological  defects.  But  bs  this  as  it  may,  we  can 
understand  very  well  the  cravings  of  the  heart,  its  deep 
power  of  love.  We  know  very  well  that  man  is  not  all  dry 
intellect.  We  can  imagine  that  he  has  a  heart,  and  that 
this  heart  craves  beatitude,— nay,  that  its  deepest  want  is 
to  love,  and  that  all  love  seeks  to  lose  itself  in  the  beloved. 
We  can  very  wdl  understand  that  God  is  the  only  ade- 
quate object  of  the  heart,  and  that  he  only  can  satisfy  its 
love.  The  heart  was  made  for  God,  and  nothing  less  than 
blessed  union  with  him,  the  full  possession  of  him  as  the 
beloved  *  can  fill  it,   give  it   fulness  of  joy,    and  sweet  re- 

Eie.  Here  we  should  be  sorry  not  to  be  able  to  go  all 
gtbs  with  the  Christian  mystic ;  but  it  is  through  the  un- 
derstanding, by  natural  and  supernatural  light,  that  God  as 
the  adequate  object  of  the  heart,  or  as  our  Supreme  Good, 
is  presented  to  the  soul.  Without  this  li^ht  presenting 
the  object,  the  heart's  love  fastens  upon  nothing,  or  fastens 
upon  low  and  unworthy  objects,  wnich  serve  only  to  dis- 
appoint or  to  disgust  it.  God,  then,  as  the  adequate  object 
of  the  heart,  must  be  presented  as  the  adequate  object  of 
the  intellect,  as.  the  summum  Verwmy  prior  to  being  appre- 
hended, as  the  mimmifUAm,  Bon^im ;  and  therefore  metaphysics 
riK>uld  praoede  in  our  philosophy  theodicy,  as  it  does  with 
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nearly  idl  our  theologians.  We  prize  Plato  very  highly,  as 
we  have  always  said,  but  we  do  not  think  him  luways  a 
safe  guide.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  all  the  mysta- 
gogues  of  the  Middle  Ages  were  Platbnists,  and  setting  up 
Plato  against  Aristotle  was  the  signal  of  rebellkm  against 
the  Church,  which  has  resulted  in  modem  Protestantism. 
Plato  is  the  favorite  author  of  our  Transcendentalists,  and 
was  the  philosopher  of  predilection  of  the  Patarins,  Catha^ 
res,  or  Albigenses,  and  the  followers  of  the  Gospel  of  Love, 
BO  widely  asserted  in  the  twelfth  and  thirteentn  centuries, 
against  the  Papacy  and  Catholic  theology.  We  cannot 
think  that  this  is  purely  accidental.  Plato,  though  he 
mitigates  the  Oriental  doctrine  that  matter  is  evil  and  the 
source  of  evil,  still  holds  it,  and  teaches  that  we  attain  to 
a  knowledge  of  God  and  divine  things  only  in  proportion  as 
we  trample  on  the  body.  We  must  despise  it,  and  practi- 
cally disengage  ourselves  from  it,  and  rise  on  the  wings  of 
pure  spiritual  contemplation  and  love  into  intimate  union 
with  God.  This  is  a  Satanic  imitation  of  the  Christian 
doctrine  of  charity  and  mortification ;  and  so  close  is  the 
resemblance,  that  it  deceives  not  a  few,  and  never  was 
there  an  age  in  a  more  fitting  temper  to  be  deceived  by  it 
than  our  own.  Christianity  does  not  place  the  origin  of 
evil  in  matter,  nor  regard  matter  either  as  evil  or  unclean ; 
for  it  teaches  the  resurrection  of  the  flesh,  honoured  by  ite 
assumption  in  the  womb  of  the  Virgin  by  the  Son  of  God. 
It  sees  evil  only  in  sin,  and  sin  only  in  the  perverse  wiU, 
or  abuse  of  our  moral  freedom.  Its  works  of  mortification 
are  not  performed  in  hatred  of  the  body,  nor  to  release  the 
soul  from  it,  but  in  honor  of  the  sufferings  of  our  Lord  in 
the  flesh,  and  in  purification  of  the  soul  fi-om  %ls  own 
fleshly  desires ;  for  these  desirei^  are  not,  as  with  the  Plato- 
nists,  the  desires  of  a  sensual  soul  distinct  from  the  spiritual 
soul,  but  are  desires  of  the  spiritual  bouI  itself  united  to 
the  flesh.  By  mortification  the  Christian  purifies  his  soiil 
and  sanctifies*  the  body,  and  keeps  it  holy  as  the  temple  of 
the  Holy  Ghost.  He  rules  the  body,  but  loves  and  cher- 
ishes it.  The  Platonist  contemns  it,  and  seeks  to  act  mn  a 
spirit  without  a  body.  He  falls  back  on  the  spirit,  which 
ia  his  view  is  separated  from  God  only  by  ttie  body  or 
material  envelope.  He  regards  his  punty  and  holiness  «s 
independent  of  the  body,  as  dependent  aokW  on  that 
higher,  or,  as  Plato  calls  it,  demonic  region  of  the  sdbl,  in 
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which  it  18  fttill  united,  or  attached  perhaps  substantiaUyy 
to  the  Divinity*  and  therefore  treats  what  concerns  the 
body  as  wholly  unconnected  with  the  Qioral  state  or  charac- 
ter of  the  soul.  Hence  the  lawlessness  and  irr^ularities 
of  the  body,  its  wild  disorders  and  debaucheries,  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  soul's  purity  and  holiness.  They 
belongv  AS  it  were,  to  another  person,  and  no  more  defile 
the  soul  than  the  .filth  on  whicn  it  shines  defiles  the  sunn's 
ray.  Hence  the  Patarins  or  Cathares,  while  claiming  the 
greatest  spiritual  purity,  abandoned  themselves  to  the  gross*> 
est  sensual  indulgences,  and  practised  such  abominations, 
tkat  the  Chruch,  in  order  to  save  Christian  morals  and  pre^ 
vent  the  dissolution  of  society,  was  obliged  to  proclaim  a 
cruaade  i^ainst  them,  and  to  call  upon  the  secular  princes 
to  exterminate  th^aa,  as  we  shall  have  yet  la  do  with  our 
Momona 

The  doctrine  of  Plato,  that  we  attain  to  a  knowledge  of 
God  by  love,  is  also  liable  to  a  gross  abuse,  as  we  see  in 
the  same  heretics.  Who  has  not  heard  of  the  old  rain* 
strels.  Troubadours,  and  Trouvares  ?  Their  songs,  ballads, 
lays,  sirventea,  fabliaux,  seem  to  us  in  these  days  mere 
tongs  in  honor  of  the  poefs  lady-love;  but  the  love  they 
lang,  at  least  they  who  siai^  in  Provenfal  and  Italian,  is  tKe 
hoetical  Love  of  the  Cathares  and  other  sects.  The  Bea- 
trice of  Dante  and  the  Laura  of  Petrarca  onlv  symbolize 
the  Gospd  of  Love,  the  Johanmne  Gospel  as  distioguished 
from  the  Petrioe  and  Pauline  Grospels,  so  boldly  proclaimed 
by  Schdling  a  fbw  years  since  at  Berlin,  defended  former- 
ly, we  are  ashamed  to  say,  by  us,  and  still  by  Chevalier 
fiunaen,  as  the  basis  of  the  Qiurch  of  the  Future.  The 
doetrinfe  is,  that  the  Chuvch  is  progressive,  at  first  anthori- 
tatite  with  Peter,  then  intellectual  with  Paul,  and  now 
is  to  be  love  with  John«  In  the  thirteenth  oentory  this 
doctrine  was  widely  diffused,  and  was  cherished  and  de- 
fended by  secret  societies  all  over  Europe,  especially  in 
.Northem  Italy  and  Southern  France.  The  sect  held  that 
love  alone  was  required,  and  that  authority  and  dogmas 
were  not  only  aupmluous,  but  absolutely  repugnant  to  the 
jmirit  c^  ti^e  Christianity.  This  love,  toe  Platonic  love,  is 
^  .ttie  kfve  that  was  sung  by.  the  Proven^l  and  Ghibeliae 
poets,  whose  real  purpose  waa  to  corrupt  tbe  people,  to -de- 
tach  them  from  the  Holy  See,  and  to  carry  on  the  wars  of 
the  Emperors  and  secular  princes  i^ainst  the  Papacy.    The 
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readiness  with  which  Plato^s  doctrine  could  thus  be  turned 
against  Catholicity,  as  it  was  by  Jews  and  Greeks,  as  well 
as  the  Patarins,  is  probablj  the  reason  why  St«  Thomas 
attached  himself  so  ncidly  to  the  Aristotelian  method.  Il 
was  the  only  way  in  his  time  to  escape  the  abuses  of  the 
Platonic  method,  and  to  combat  with  success  the  heresies 
which  then  prevailed. 

We  avow  our  preference  in  many  respects  for  PlaUs 
but  we  dare  not  take  him  for  a  master.  Tlie  Fathers  to 
some  extent  were  Platonists,  but  none  of  them  followed 
him  throughout,  and  St.  Augustine,  the  greatest  of  them, 
always  masters  him,  and  never  suffers  himself  to  be  mas* 
tered  by  him.  Such  men  as  St.  Augustine  are  in  no 
danger  from  Plato,  but  in  the  hands  of  men  of  more  eru- 
dition than  genius,  or  more  imagination  than  judgment, 
Platonism  has  almost  invariably  led  to  heresy,  to  moral 
abominations,  and  armed  its  followers  against  the  Church 
of  God.  We  therefore  fear  that  M.  Gratry,  in  following 
Plato,  and  giving  us  theodicy  for  metaphysics,  and  love 
for  science,  may  be  opening  the  way  to  errors  and  disor- 
ders which  no  man  would  deplore  more  thaq  he.  He  is  a 
mystic,  and  writes  from  the  mystical  point  of  view.  But 
tfaiough  there  is  a  true  mysticism,  and  though  the  hiffhest  and 
deepest  knowledge  of  God  is  the  mystic,  yet  the  hue  which 
separates  true  from  false  mysticism  is  so  subtile,  that  it  is 
easily  mistaken,  and  none  but  the  spiritually  enlightened 
in  an  extraordinary  degree  can  be  sure  of  not  mistaking  it. 
We  are  afraid,  if  we  give  way  to  the  mystical  tendency, 
and  undertake  to  substitute  mysticism  for  scholasticism  m 
papular  philosophy  and  theology,  we  shall  only  be  making 
Daa  worse.  While  we  would  oy  no  means  exclude  or  dis* 
courage  the  mystical,  while  we  would  study  the  Blessed 
Henry  Suso,  St.  Catharine  of  Genoa,  and  St.  Theresa,  we 
woula  retain  the  speculative,  and  study  diligently  St. 
Thomas;  we  would  aim  at  exact  science  at  the  same  time 
that  we  gave  way  to  the  motions  of  the  deepest  and  most 
burning  love. 

These  criticisms  we  have  felt  it  our  duty  diiRdently  to 
offer  on  M.  Gratry^s  remarkable  book,  for  we  look  upon 
its  author  as  one  of  the  few  living  men  of  our  times,  and 
us  one  from  whom  much  is  to  be  expected.  He  is  full  of 
life,  zeal,  and  energy ;  he  is  learned,  pious,  and  endowed 
with  a  philosophical  genius  of  a  high  order.      He  writes 
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with  freedom,  strength,  und  eloquence,  and  wins  our  heart 
and  kindles  our  enthusiasm.  The  defects  of  his  work  are 
comparatively  few ;  its  merits  are  many  and  great,  and  to 
these  we  shall  return  in  another  article,  especially  to  the 
part  €i  the  work  that  treats  of  the  supernatural,  of  the 
nigher  demands  of  reason  which  only  the  supernatural  can 
satisfy,  and  of  God  as  the  adequate  object  of  the  wants  of 
the  soul.  In  the  mean  time  we  would  direct  our  readers 
more  particularly  to  meditation  on  the  adaptedness  of  our 
holy  rdiffion  to  the  wants  deeply  felt  by  all  men.  The 
age  in  which  we  live  is  to  be  pitied  rather  than  declaimed 
against.  It  is  restless  and  unhappy.  It  is  seeking  rest 
and  finding  none.  Its  heart  is  lovmg,  but  has  no  object 
it  can  love.  It  is  empty  and  desolate.  Its  song  is  the 
low»  melodious  wail  of  sorrow,  or  the  wild  lament  of  defr> 
pair*  Can  we  not  speak  to  this  age  a  word  of  hope? 
Can  we  not  give  to  these  sorrowing  souls  the  object  tneir 
hearts  crave?  We  have  that  word  of  hope.  Vve  know 
what  their  hearts  need,  what  it  is,  and  where  it  is  to  be 
found.  Their  sorrow  has  been  ourS|  their  despair  we  have 
felt,  and  in  their  unrest  we  have  shared.  We  have  found 
faith,  we  have  found  hope,  we  have  found  a  sweet,  inef- 
fable repose.     Why  can  we  not  aid  them  ? 

The  Catholic  has,  and  he  only  has,  what  this  age  needs, 
what  especially  our  own  countrymen  want.  Is  there  no 
way  in  which  we  can  convince  them  of  this?  Is  there  no 
way  in  which  we  can  speak  to  their  hearts,  and  be  to  them 
messengers  of  love,  joy,  and  peace  ?  Alas !  wb  feel  at 
times  »at  we  have  hem  too  ready  to  despair  of  them,  and 
too  distrustful  of  the  Divine  assistance.  We  fear  that  we 
have  suffered  our  hearts  to  grow  cold  towards  them,  and 
to  finrget  the  good  which  Almighty  God  may  have  in  store 
for  them.  VTe  have  been  too  easily  overcome  by  difiicul- 
ties,  and  have  been  too  loath  to  make  sacrifices  to  bring 
souls  to  God,  or  rather  to  persuade  them  to  let  God  come 
to  them.  But  it  is  not  too  late  to  redeem  the  time,  and 
we  trust  thousands  and  thousands  of  young  Catholics  are 
growing' up  among  us,  who  will  never  be  content  to  let  our 
countrymen  perish  for  the  lack  of  the  bread  of  life. 
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Art.  II.— r&c  History  of  Ancient  Pkilosopky.  By  Dm. 
Heinbich  Rittbb.  TraDslated  from  the  German  by 
Alexander  J,  W.  Morrison,  B.  A.,  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge.     Oxfinxl:  Talboys.     1886.     4  voh.    8vo. 

Much  of  the  erudition  of  German  scholars  has  of  late 
been  devoted  to  the  investigation  of  the  history  of  philo- 
sophy. Of  all  the  works  which  have  appeared  on  this  8ub« 
ject,  none  ean  compare  in  both  size  and  learning  with  that  of 
J9r.  Hitter,  in  twelve  volumes,  octavo.  The  works  of  Brao* 
dis,  Deutinger,  Bixner,  Marbach,  ZeUer,  and  Schw^Ier  are 
smaller  and  inferior  in  talent.  Brucker's  large  History  has 
the  merits  of  diligent  research  and  extensive  learning,  and 
has  been  of  great  service  to  all  who  have  since  written  his- 
tories of  philosophical  systems,  but  is  wanting  in  orilioal 
{'ud^ment.  It  is  an  immense  mass  of  individual  and  iso« 
ated  facts,  collected  by  a  man  of  erudition,  but  not  a  philo* 
aopher.  Hegel  was  a  philosopher,  but  his  own  peculiar 
idef»  run  through  his  whole  work,  and  color  and  distort 
the  history  to  such  a  degree  as  to  render  it  almost  useless 


to  the  student  of  this  branch  of  history.  Bitter  is  the  onW 
one  who  has  produced  a  history  of  philosophy  whicn 
unites  great  learning  and  clearness  of  expositbn  with  oon* 
siderable  philosophical  judgment  and  discriminatbn,  and 
we  do  not  hesitate  to  awara  him  the  first  place  among  the 
Grerman  historiaiis  of  philosophy. 

Mr.  Morrison^s  translation  includes  only  the  Ancient 
Philosophy,  which  reaches  to  the  close  of  Neo-Platonism. 
The  other  and  better  half  of  the  work  has  not  been  transi- 
lated.  Of  the  translatioa  we  shidl  say  nothing.  We  can* 
not  praise  it,  and  to  blame  it  were  now  useless,  as  the 
translator  before  this  time  must  foe  aware  of  its  demerit& 
It  seems  a  little  strange  to  see  a  work  in  bad  English 
coming  from  a  member  of  Trinity  CoU^^e,  Cambridge ;  but 
of  all  the  translations  we  have  ever  seen,  we  remember 
none  which  read  so  badly  in  our  language^  except,  per- 
haps, the  Oxford  translation  of  Eanfs  KrUik  dtr  reinen 
Vemunft. 

In  the  Introduction,  the  author  exfdains  what  he  oon* 
siders  as  strictly  belonging  to  the  history  of  philosophy.  He 
imagines  that  ne  is  writing  a  history  of  a  steady  progress 
of  philosophical  thought.     What  in  earlier  times  would  be 
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regarded  as  belonging  to  this  history,  as  being  a  problem 
or  new  evolution  of  philosophy,  afterwards  becomes  blend- 
ed with  the  general  mass  of  traditionary  knowledge,  and 
is  no  longer  an  ingredient  in  the  history  of  philosophy. 
This  tradition  has  its  origin  in  the  first  discoveries  of  phi- 
losophy. Regarding  all  the  truths  of  philosophy,  that  is  to 
say,  all  those  traths  which  reason  can  explain  or  verify,  as 
discoverable  and  actaally  discovered  by  reason,  the  history 
of  philosophy  is  with  him  a  history  of  the  attempts  of  the 
human  nmid  to  discover  these  truths.  The  sum  of  these 
truths  eonatitules  the.  mass  of  tradition,  the  vantage-ground, 
as  he  calls  it,  for  further  improvement. .  On  this  principle, 
the  maas  of  tradition  would  be  so  increased  by  the  ae* 
cmnulatioa  of  ao  many  agas,  that  little  would  remain  for 
pinlosopby  at  the  present  time,  and  the  questions  now  dis- 
cussed by  philosophers  would  be  far  in  advance  of  the 
earlier  problems  or  pbiloBOfAy.  But  the  starting-point  of 
philosoplwrs  is  now  what  it  was  in  the  earliest  mnmcy  of 
science^  unless  indeed  more  be  now  denied,  and  more  ooo* 
trquently  is  to  be  proved  now  than  then.  The  histoiy  of 
phikMopoy  is  a  history  of  the  failure^  rather  than  of  the  sue* 
cess,  ot  the  human  mind  in  the  attainment  of  truth.  The 
discovery  of  truth  by  the  unaided  natural  reason  of  man 
is  neither  a  fact  nor  a  possibility.  It  is  not  a  fiust,  for  if 
it  were,  it  would  be  necessary  to  admit  that  man,  or  the  hvh 
man  race  in  the  beeinnine,  was  without  any  positive  know* 
ledge.  Whereas  the  tendency  of  the  nations  from  the  very 
earnest  times  has  been  to  depart  from  and  lose  ai^hi  of  the 
primitive  tradition  made  by  God  to  man.  Neither  is  it 
possible  for  the  unaided  reason  of  man  to  advance  its 
slock  of  knowledge.  Reason  has  but  two  modes  of  opera* 
tion^— -the  one  intuitive,  the  other  reflective.  The  intuit 
tive  &culty  is  the  same  in  all  men,  and  can  discover  to  one 
man  no  more  than  it  does  to  another.  It  does  not  present 
the  intelligible  to  the  mind  nnder  a  sensible  form.  The  in* 
tdliffible  perceived  in  intuition  cannot  become  the  object 
of  distinct  apprehension,  or  of  reflection,  until  sensibly 
represented  in  language*  Words  are  the  sensible  si^ns  of 
intelligible  truths,  and  in  the  revelation  of  language  is  in* 
eluded  the  revefaoion  of  intelligible  and  necessary  truth, 
whicht  although  intuitively  evident  to  reason,  is  not  dis- 
tinctly appcehended  by  it  without  the  sensible  sign  thus 
revealed*     We  do  not   therefore  agree  with  Dr.  Ritter  in 
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his  theory  of  the  spider-like  evolution  of  philosophy  by 
the  human  mind,  but  hold  that  the  necessary  truths  which 
constitute  philosophy  were  originally  revealed  to  man. 
That  they  are  apprehended  by  reason,  and  are  intuitively 
evident  to  it,  we  also  maintain,  and  when  represented  by 
the  sensible  sign  of  language,  they  are  the  object  of  reflec- 
tion. Hence  we  admit  no  progress,  in  a  strict  sense  of  the 
word,  in  philosophy.  For  man  originally  possessed  all  the 
truths  of  philosophy.  That  one  particular  nation,  or  one 
particular  school,  may  have  made  progress,  cannot  be  d^ 
nied,  but  this  is  only  a  particular  progress,  and  is  more 
properly  a  returning  to  the  wisdom  of  those  who  went  be- 
fore, than  an  advance  towards  something  new.  The 
human  race  is  continually  advancing  and  receding.  There 
is  a  progress  at  one  time,  and  a  retrogression  at  another. 
One  epoch  may  be  regarded  as  the  result  of  a  progress 
in  relation  to  another,  but,  if  compared  with  some  other 
still  earlier,  will  be  found  to  be  no  progress.  In  Plato  and 
Aristotle  we  find  Greek  philosophy  far  in  advance  of  what 
it  was  a  century  before,  but  in  the  later  philosophers  of 
Greece  we  see  it  decline  to  the  lowest  state  of  its  previ- 
ous existence. 

The  historv  of  Greek  philosophy  begins  with  Thales. 
He  was  the  nrst  to  inquire  into  the  origin  of  the  universe. 
Greek  philosophy  first  spoke  in  maxims  and  gnomes,  in 
fables  and  dogmatical  precepts.  Its  earliest  language 
was  poetry,  its  character  was  practical.  Of  the  seven 
fjoise  men  of  Greece^  six  acquired  that  name  by  mature 
experience  and  the  practical  wisdom  resulting  from  it,  by 
their  prudence  and  skill  in  the  aflairs  of  state.  Thales 
was  the  first  to  give  it  a  distinct  form,  and  to  detach 
it  from  the  poetical  mythology  and  dogmatical  morality 
with  which  it  was  before  him  so  identified  as  to  lose 
all  claim  to  the  character  of  philosophy.  Thales  was  of 
the  Phoenician  family  of  the  Thelidae,  who  deduced  their 
origin  from  Cadmus  and  Agenor.  Some  of  the  ancient 
writers  call  him  a  Phoenician,  but  he  was  bom  at  Miletus 
on  the  Menander,  at  that  time  the  most  important  city  in 
Ionia.  His  birth  is  placed  in  the  first  year  of  the  thirty- 
fifth  Olympiad  (640  B.C.).  It  is  asserted  with  much 
probability  that  he  travelled  into  Eg^'pt  and  there  learned 
the  mathematical  sciences.  He  is  said  to  have  introduced 
astronomy  into  Gfeece,   and   to  have  divided  the  year  into 
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three  hundred  and  sixt^five  days.  He  couMelled  the 
lonians  to  form  a  confeaeracy  against  the  menacing  power 
of  Persia,  and  to  make  Teos  the  head  of  the  union.  He- 
nodotus  snya  that  he  accompanied  the  Lydians  in  the  war 
against  the  Medes,  and  when  Creesus  was  at  a  loss  to 
know  how  to  transport  his  army  across  the  river  Hdys,  ia 
order  to  penetrate  into  Persia,  Thales  relieved  his  difficulty 
by  saying  that  be  should  make  the  river,  which  was  in 
TOnt  of  them,  flow  behind  them.  This  was  done  by 
making  a  semicircular  canal,  to  turn  the  river  from  its  former 
bed  and  pass  in  their  rear;  and  thus  they  found  them-^ 
selves  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  without  crossing  it. 
He  predicted  the  eclipse  of  the  sun  which  occurred  during 
the  same  war.  Foreseeing  a  great  abundance  of  olives, 
he  bought  up  all  the  oil-presses  in  the  country,  and  by 
means  of  his  monopoly  acquired  great  wealth ;  but,  aa 
aome  one  has  remarked,  philosophy  does  not  find  the  same 
facilities  now-a-daya.  When  contemplating  the  stars,  he 
fell  into  a  ditch  which  he  had  not  observed.  A  Thracian 
servant  who  attended  him  tauntingly  told  him  that  he 
should  first  observe  those  things  whidi  were  he£cM*e  his  feet, 
and  afterwards  he  might  aspire  to  the  knowledge  of  those 
m  the  heavens.  His  death  is  placed  by  some  in  the 
seventieth,  by  others  in  the  ninetieth  year  of  his  age. 
While  viewing  a  gymnastic  contest,  he  was  overcome  by 
the  heat  of  we  place  and  the  infirmities  of  age.  Dioge- 
nes Laertius  cites  Lobon  of  Argos,  who  says  that  Thiues 
left  two  hundred  verses;  but  these  were  probably  nothing 
more  than  certain  pithy  sayings  such  as  were  attributed  to 
all  the  seven  wise  men. 

The  great  problem  of  philosophy  with  him  was  to  de* 
tennine  the  ongin  and  cause  of  the  universe.  All  things^ 
he  iirgued,  are  nourished  by  moisture,  and  even  heat  is 
produced  from  humidity,  and  nourished  by  it.  Also  the 
seed  of  all  things  is  humid,  but  water  is  the  principle  of 
the  humid.  Therefore,  since  all  things  arise  from  and  are 
preserved  by  water,  it  must  be  the  principle  and  cause  of 
all  things.  That  water  was  the  cause  of  all  things  was  a 
very  ancient  opinion  in  Greece.  Homer  says,  'Qiccavoc  om^ 
ylvifft^  wavTiam  rirvKral,  and  the  ancient  fable  taught  that 
Ooeanus  and  Tethys  were  the  parents  of  generation. 
Thal^i  gave  the  universe  a  soul  or  principle  of  motioi^ 
and  regarded  the  whole  world  as  a  livmg  beiiig.     By  the 
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human  soul  he  understood  the  principle  of  motion  in  man, 
and  in  the  same  sense  he  is  said  to  have  maintained  that 
amber  and  the  magnet  have  a  soul,  because  they  possess  a 
moving  force.  The  universal  soul  of  the  world  he  called 
divine  and  eternal,  but  he  did  not  regard  it  as  a  divinity 
distinct  from  water,  but  as  an  inherent  quality  of  water. 
The  original  water,  which  he  regards  as  the  principle  and 
cause  of  all,  is  possessed  of  this  divine  soul,  which  is  the 
principle  of  motion  and  is  identified  with  it,  and  it  is  by 
this  moving  force  of  the  water  that  all  things  are  evolved 
or  generated  from  it.  Such  atheistic  phy Biologizing  might 
perhaps  be  regarded  as  unworlhy  of  the  name  of  philoso- 
phy, and  it  might  be  asked  what  Thales  did  for  science. 
But  there  are  two  things  in  the  philosophy  of  Thales 
which  are  of  importance.  The  first  is  the  doctrine  of  the 
unity  of  the  First  Cause;  and  the  second  is,  that,  in  at- 
tempting by  argument  to  establish  his  position,  he  cut 
himself  ofi^  from  the  mythological  poets,  and  founded  the 
philosophy  of  Greece. 

Thales  was  followed  by  a  succession  of  philosophers 
in  Ionia,  who  did  little  more  than  continue  his  inquiries 
into  the  origin  of  the  universe.  The  oldest  of  these  was 
Anaximander,  bom  at  Miletus,  in  the  second  year  of  the  forty- 
third  Olympiad  (607  B.C.)*  He  was  the  friend  or  disci- 
ple of  Thales,  who  was  thirty  years  his  senior.  To  Anaxi- 
mander  is  commonly  ascribed  the  invention  of  the  sun-dial, 
though  Pliny  says  it  was  discovered  by  Anaximenes,  and 
Herodotus  says  it  was  brought  into  Greece  from  Babylon. 
He  wrote  his  philosophy  in  verse,  and  although  it  was  soon 
afterwards  lost,  it  may  very  probably  have  been  seen  by 
the  earlier  writers.  Anaximander  is  said  to  have  been  the 
first  to  use  the  Greek  word  apxh  to  designate  the  principle 
or  origin  of  things.  This  he  placed  in  the  infinite.  By 
the  infinite  he  understood  a  mixture  (fityfxa)  of  all  the  ele- 
mentary parts.  He  calls  the  infinite  divine,  eternal,  and 
imperishaole,  and  endows  it  with  a  necessary  and  inherent 
motion,  whereby  the  elements  of  the  infinite  separate 
themselves  from  one  another.  The  infinite  with  Anaxi- 
mander is  a  unity,  but  contains  the  multiplicity  of  elements 
out  of  which  things  are  composed  by  separation  and  com- 
bination. On  the  decomposition  of  the  infinite,  the  cold 
and  earthy  were  separated  from  the  warm.  The  former 
constitute  the  earth,  the  latter  the  heavenly  bodies,  which 
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he  regarded  as  balls  of  fire  surrounded  by  air,  and  emitting 
bght  through  apertures,  so  that,  when  the  aperture  of  the 
sun  is  shut  up,  its  light  is  no  longer  visible,  thus  causing  an 
eclipse.  The  primal  mixture  of  the  cold  and  watery  was 
to  a  certain  degree  dried  up  by  the  constantly  increasing 
heat  of  the  sun,  thus  forming  our  dobe  in  its  present  con- 
dition. The  first  animals  issued  m>m  the  moisture  which 
was  dried  up  by  the  sun,  and  came  forth  covered  with  a 
prickly  rind  or  shell,  which  they  afterwards  burst  and  ap- 
pearedf  on  the  dry  ground.  The  first  birth  of  animals  was 
▼ery  imperfect,  but  as  the  earth  grew  dryer  by  the  action  of 
the  sun  it  became  capable  of  producing  more  perfect  ani- 
mals. Man  was  the  last  of  these  productions,  and  being  in 
need  of  great  assistance  in  his  infancy  he  was  first  formed 
in  a  fish-shape,  and  after  he  became  able  to  assist  him- 
self be  was  thrown  upon  the  land  and  took  his  present 
form.  The  effect  of  the  sun^s  heat  upon  the  eartti  is  to 
dry  up  the  cold  elements  of  which  it  is  formed,  leaving 
ooly  tne  warm.  Therefore  he  said  that  the  earth  will  be 
destroyed  by  fire,  and  again  return  into  the  infinite,  to  be 
again  separated  and  evolved  into  combinations  similar 
to  the  present.  He  said  the  stars  were  gods,  and  were 
produced  from  the  infinite  and  returned  to  it,  and  were  ab- 
sorbed in  it  at  long  intervals.  In  this  doctrine  of  Anaxi- 
mander  we  find  the  old  fable  that  all  things  in  the  begin- 
ning were  chaos,  an  opinion  which  seems  to  pervade 
almost  all  the  older  philosophy  of  Greece.  Admitting  no 
divinity,  for  the  stars,  which  he  called  gods,  were  the  pro- 
duction of  the  infinite,  he  attributed  a  self-moving  force  to 
the  infinite,  by  which  are  produced  the  many  changes 
which  it  continually  undergoes.  This  was  the  prevailing 
doctrine  of  atheists,  and  nence  Aristotle,  to  prove  Groo, 
refutes  this  argument;  and  by  showing  that  whatever  is 
moved  is  moved  by  another,  he  deduces  the  necessity  of  a 
first  Mover,  unmoved,  which  is  God. 
Anaximenes,  the  third  in  order  of   the   Ionian  philoso- 

Jhers,  is  generally  regarded  as  the  disciple  of  Anaximander. 
)r.  Ritter  brings  two  objections  to  this.  He  thinks  he 
discovers  a  greater  resemblance  to  Thales  in  the  doctrine 
of  Anaximenes  than  in  that  of  Anaximander.  To  this  we 
attach  but  little  importance,  for  the  scholar  does  not  neces- 
sarily follow  the  precepts  of  the  master,  and,  moreover,  the 
doctrine  of  Anaximander  is   not  so  different  from  that  of 
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Thales  and  AoaximeDes  as  to  warrant  the  denial  that  he 
may  have  been  the  pupil  of  the  one,  and  the  teacher  of 
the  other.  The  otmr  argument,  which  he  deduces  from 
chronology,  is  not  more  conclusive. 

'<  The  usual  chronology,^  he  says,  **  does  not  in  any 
wise  consist  with  the  supposition  that  Anaximenes  was  the 
disciple  of  Anaximander ;  for  although  widely  different  dates 
are  assigned  for  the  birth  of  Anaximenes,  the  more  credi- 
ble acoount  of  ApoHodorus  places  the  event  in  Olympiad 
68,  whereas  Anaximander  died  shortly  after  the  fifty-eighth 
Olympiad.^  The  account  of  ApoHodorus,  which  ne  calls 
'^the  more  credible  account,^  says  that  Anaximenes  was 
bom  in  the  sixty-third  Olympiad,  and  died  at  the  time  of 
the  taking  of  Sardis.  Sardis  was  captured  by  Cyrus, 
548  B.C.,  and  the  sixty-^ird  Olympiad  began  528  B.C., 
which  would  ^ace  the  dealh  of  Anaximenes  twenty  years 
earlier  than  his  birth.  Such  a  contradictory  statement  can 
hardly  be  called  *^  the  more  credible  account."  Ritter  re^ 
marks,  that  ^'theMatement  in  this  tradition,  that  he  died  at 
the  time  of  the  capture  of  Sardis,  originated  apparently 
from  some  inadvertence."*  It  is  equally  possible  that  the 
other  part  of  the  statement,  that  he  was  bom  in  the  sixty- 
third  Olympiad,  may  have  *^  originated  from  some  inad- 
vertence, and  we  reject  the  whole  statement,  as  being 
both  contradictory  to  itsdf  and  to  the  other  writes.  Ori- 
gen*  says  he  flourished  in  the  first  year  of  the  fifty-eighth 
Olympiad  (548  B.C.).  Suidas  says  he  was  born  in  the 
-fifty-fifth  Olympiad  (560  B.C.),  which  would  make  him 
forty-seven  years  younger  than  Anaximander.  Besides 
other  authonties,  i>iogenes  Laertius,  Sextus  Empiricus, 
Plutarch,  Eusebius,  Clemens  Alexandrinus,  and  Cioero,  all 
4»11  him  the  disciple  of  Anaximander. 

Anaximenes  taught  that  infinite  air  is  the  principle  of 
all  things.  The  air  is  infinite,  but  the  objects  which  are 
produced  from  it  are  finite.  The  gods  and  the  human 
soul  are  the  purest  productions  of  air,  and  approach  nearest 
to  the  nature  of  the  infinite  air.  He  difierea  from  Anaxi- 
mander in  determining  the  nature  of  the  infinite,  which 
the  latter  considered  as  a  mixture  of  all  the  eleipents. 
Like  him,  he  makes  motion  an  inherent  quality  in  the 
primary  substance.  When  rarefied,  the  air  becomes  fire; 
'when   condensed,    water ;    water   condensed    becomes   earth 

*  PhiloBopbomnena,  c.  7* 
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and  stones.  His  physical  doctrine  or  explanation  of  the 
natand  phenomena  is  exceedingly  rude  and  simple,  thouch 
quite  in  accordance  with  his  theory.  Thus,  he  said,  eartn- 
quakes  are  produced  either  by  too  great  dryness  or  too 
great  moisture  in  the  earth,  caused  by  excessive  heat  or 
rain.  Anaximenes  left  two  disciples,  according  to  the  gene> 
ral  opinion,  Anaxagoras  and  Diogenes. 

Anaxagoras  was  bom  at  Clazomenie,  in  Ionia,  in  the 
first  year  of  tlie  seventieth  Olympiad  (500  B.C.),  accord- 
ing to  ApoUodorus,  and  died  in  the  eighty-eighth  (4S8 
B.C.).  He  inherited  an  easy  Competency,  which  he  re-, 
nounced  in  order  to  apply  himself  wholly  to  the  study  of 
nature.  He  visited  Athens  at  the  age  of  twenty  years, 
hot  seems  to  have  returned  to  Ionia,  and  there  taught  philo- 
sophy for  some  time  after  the  death  of  Anaximenes.  He 
afterwards  established  himself  at  Athens,  where  many 
distinguished  men  are  said  to  have  been  his  disciples. 
Among  these  are  mentioned  Archelaus,  Socrates,  Empe- 
docles,  Democritus,  Metrodorus  of  Lampsacus,  Thucyd- 
ides,  Pericles,  Themistocles,  Euripides,  and  JBsop  the 
tragedian.  That  he  taught  philosopny  publicly,  at  Athens, 
is  contrary  to  the  assertion  of  Diogenes  Laertius,  who 
says  that  Archelaus,  his  disciple,  was  the  first  to  bring  the 
natural  or  physical  philosophy  of  Ionia  to  Athens.  In  his 
old  age,  Anaxagoras  was  accused  of  impiety  towards  the 
gods,  and  exiled  from  Athens.  He  then  retired  to  Lamp- 
sacus, where  he  soon  afterwards  died.  His  memory  was 
held  in  great  veneration  in  that  city,  and,  in  accordance 
with  a  request  which  he  made  the  magistrates  before  dy- 
ing, the  anniversary  of  his  death  was  granted  as  a  holiday) 
and  was  still  kept  in  the  time  of  Diosenes  Laertius.  The 
doctrine  of  Anaxagoras  is  that  all  Uiings  are  formed  of 
infinitdy  small  particles,  infinite  in  number.  Nothing  be- 
gins or  ceases  to  be,  for  all  generation  is  a  mixing  to- 
gether or  aggregation,  and  all  corruption  is  a  separation  of 
the  original  particles.  These  particles  are  called  o/uoio/uc/o^ 
or  ifiotofdpHtUf  or  similarly  disposed  parts;  but  whether 
Anaxagoras  used  this  term  may  oe  doubted.  Ritter  thinks 
Aristotle  was  the  first  to  use  it.  This  whole  mass  of  com* 
mingled  and  disorderly  elements  or  particles  was  brought 
into  order  and  formed  into  the  world  by  the  action  of  in- 
tdligence.  He  rejected  chance,  and  fate  he  declared  to 
be  only  an  empty  name.    He  seems  to  have  regarded  in* 
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telligence  as  wholly  distinct  from  matter  and  opposed  to  it.- 
^^  Intelligence,^  he  says,  ^^  is  infinite ;  it  rules  by  itself,  and 
is  mixed  up  with  nothing,  but  is  alone,  in  and  by  itself;  for 
if  it  were  not  by  itself,  but  mixed  up  with  something  else, 
it  would  have  a  part  of  all  things,  if  mixed  with  any. 
For  in  all  there  is  a  part  of  all,  as  we  have  said.^  Our 
souls  are  participations  of  the  infinite  intelligence  which 
pervades  all,  and  animates  and  informs  the  material  world. 
The  peculiar  operation  of  intelligence  is  in  the  arranging 
and  disposing  of  the  elementary  particles.  It  differs  from 
the  motive  force  of  Thales,  Anaximander,  and  Anaxime- 
nes  in  its  nature,  but  not  in  its  effects.  The  latter  is  a 
quality  or  attribute  of  the  material  element,  whereas  the 
former  is  a  distinct  and  immaterial  substance,  although 
the  nature  and  power  of  this  immaterial  principle  were  not 
fully  understood  by  Anaxagoras,  and  were  developed  only 
by  later  philosophers.  Still,  in  asserting  the  immaterial, 
he  merited  well  of  philosophy,  and  stanos  considerably  in 
advance  of  his  Ionian  predecessors. 

Diogenes,  the  other  disciple  of  Anaximenes,  was  bom  at 
ApoUonia  in  Crete.  He  is  said  to  have  succeeded  Anax- 
agoras  in  the  chair  of  philosophy  at  Miletus,  and  to  have 
visited  Athens,  where  Demetrius  Phalereus  says  he  excited 
such  envy  as  to  be  in  danger  of  his  life.  He  wrote  a  work 
on  nature,  of  which  some  fragments  have  been  preserved  by 
Simplicius  and  others.  He  followed  Anaximenes  in  making 
air  the  principle  of  whatever  exists.  Air  is  with  Diogenes 
an  eternal  and  immortal  body,  and  is  possessed  of  rational 
intelligence;  and  here  he  gives  it  greater  perfection  than 
was  accorded  by  Anaximenes.  The  latter  admitted  life 
and  motion  in  air,  but  did  not  consider  intelligence  as  its 
essential  property.  With  Diogenes  the  main  idea  is  that 
of  intelligence.  He  considers  the  universe  as  arranged  in 
the  most  perfect  harmony  and  order,  and  from  this  infers 
the  necessity  of  intelligence.  The  human  soul  is  of  this 
nature,  and  is  a  participation  of  the  original  infinite  air. 

The  Ionian  school  came  to  a  close  in  Archelaus,  a  dis- 
ciple of  Anaxagoras,  and  according  to  the  most  probable 
authorities  an  Athenian.  He  is  said  to  have  taught  philo- 
losophy  at  Athens,  and  to  have  been  the  master  of  Socrates. 
He  endeavoured  to  unite  the  infinite  air  which  Anaximenes 
and  Diogenes  made  the  principle  of  all  things  with  the  in- 
telUgence   and  homceomerise  of  Anaxagoras,   and  to  have 
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Tpgaided  this  intelligeace  as  material,  and  of  the  nature  of 
air.  His  doctrine  of  ethics  was,  that  right  and  wrong  are 
not  so  by  nature,  but  by  law,  or,  as  Ritter  understands 
vofio^y  by  the  distribution  and  arrangement  of  the  elements. 

Heraclitus  the  Ephesian  is  usually  classed  among  the 
Ionian  philosophers,  chiefly  because  he  can  be  ranked  with 
DO  other  school.  He  nourished  about  the  sixty-ninth 
Olympiad  (500  B.C.)  He  was  of  a  gloomy  and  melan- 
choly disposition,  treating  with  contempt  the  opinions  of 
all  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  therefore  the  mdre  attached 
to  his  own.  He  has  been  justly  surnamed  the  obscure, 
and  compares  himself  to  the  Sibyl,  who,  he  says,  ^^  speak- 
ing with  inspired  mouth,  smileless,  inornate,  and  unper- 
fumed,  pierces  through  centuries,  by  the  power  of  the 
god.*^  Like  his  predecessors  of  the  Ionian  school,  Heracli- 
tus busied  himself  with  the  attempt  to  discover  the  ele- 
mentary principle  of  things,  and  his  conclusion  was,  that 
'^  no  one  of  the  gods  or  men  made  this  world,  but  it  was, 
is,  and  always  will  be  an  ever-living  fire.^  The  harmony 
of  the  world  proceeds  from  conflicting  impulses,  as  that  of 
the  lyre,  or  the  bow,  and  the  strife  between  opposite  ten- 
dencies is  the  cause,  the  parent,  of  all  things.  Everything 
is  composed  of  contrary  and  opposing  elements;  the  same 
thing  is  both  good  and  evil,  young  and  old,  though  not  at 
the  same  time,  or  under  the  same  aspect.  He  dwells  much 
on  the  continual  change  which  is  found  in  everything.  We 
cannot  go  twice  to  the  same  river,  for  different  waters  are 
constantly  flowing  down,  and  we  ourselves  are  not  the  same, 
but  are  subject  to  a  continual  change.  Men  are  mortal 
gods,  and  gods  immortal  men :  the  death  of  one  is  the  life 
of  the  other.  This,  taken  in  connection  with  another  ex- 
pression of  Heraclitus,  that  death  is  in  our  life,  and  life  in 
our  death,  shows  that  what  he  calls  gods  are  men  rendered 
immortal  by  death.  He  adduced  no  arguments  to  prove  his 
assertion  that  fire  was  the  principle  of  all  phenomena,  and 
tliere  is  so  much  that  is  dark  and  figurative  in  the  expres- 
sions of  this  philosopher,  that  many  have  thought  that  by 
fire  he  did  not  mean  the  element  which  we  call  fire,  but 
that  he  used  the  word  in  a  figurative  sense,  to  express 
the  one  living  essence,  absolute  life  and  motion.  He  en- 
dowed fire  with  reason,  and  maintained  that  man  is  na- 
turally irrational,  and  becomes  rational  only  through  the 
fire  which  embraces  ail.    The  delusion,  that  he  has  a  reason 
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of  bis  owD)  arises  from  ignorance,  and  although  reason 
is  universal,  the  majority  live  as  though  thej  had  an  intel- 
liffence  of  their  own.  Wherefore  the  cnriterion  of  truth  with 
him  is  the  universal  and  divine  reason.  That  which  ap- 
pears the  same  to  all  is  to  be  believed,  for  it  rests  on  tne 
authority  of  the  universal  reason ;  but  the  particular  opinicm 
of  any  one  person  is  not  to  be  trusted  for  the  opposite 
reason.  The  universal  Heraclitus  considers  as  the  true, 
the  divine ;  and  the  soul  inhaling  the  breath  of  life,  which  is 
the  fire  that  pervades  all,  receives  the  universal  life  within 
itself. 

The  idea  of  the  unity  and  divinity  of  all  is  a  character- 
istic feature  of  the  Ionic  philosophy.  Here  atheism  aikl 
pantheism  seem  to  meet  and  combine  in  almost  equal 
parts.  In  one  the  atheistic  element  slightly  predominates, 
in  another  it  is  the  pantheistic  which  is  the  more  ap- 
parent, but  both  are  everywhere  discoverable  in  their  philo- 
sophy. We  find  in  none  of  them  an  individual  and  de- 
terminate divinity,  but  they  all  hold  to  a  universal  soul 
animating  and  informing  all  nature.  Starting  from  the 
sensible  phenomena  it  was  impossible  to  get  to  the  purely 
intelligible.  There  is  no  logical  process  by  which  they 
could  pass  from  the  creature  to  the  Creator.  But  however 
little  importance  we  may  attach  to  their  physiological  in- 
vestigations, we  must  remember  that  they  began  the  philo- 
sophic movement  of  Greece,  and  opened  the  way  for 
others.  Their  doctrines  hardly  deserve  the  name  of  philo- 
sophy. Endeavoring  to  expkin  the  growth  or  develop- 
ment of  the  world  from  the  original,  eternal  matter,  one 
thought  it  proceeded  from  water,  another  from  air,  a  third 
from  fire,  and  a  fourth,  rgecting  all  these,  maintained  that 
it  proceeded  from  a  mixture  of  all  the  elements.  Their  philo- 
sophical investigations  were  nothing  more  than  a  pnvsio- 
logical  inquiry  into  the  method  of  the  production  ot  the 
universe,  very  much  like  the  learned  researches  of  modem 
physicists,  who  endeavour  to  explain  the  formation  of  the 
world  out  of  the  eases.  But  in  their  rude  and  half«formed 
doctrines  we  behold  the  dawn  of  philosophy  upon  Greece. 
Slowly  breaking  forth  from  the  dark  night  of  poetical  idola- 
try and  mythical  superstition,  the  spirit  of  inquiry  spread 
over  Greece,  and  prepared  the  way  for  a  brighter  age.  As 
m  modem  writer  well  observes,  •*  Without  the  errors  of 
Thales,  Socrates  might  have  spent  his  life  in  spoiling  mar- 
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Ue,  Plato  might  have  been  only  a  second-rate  poet,  and 
Arwtotle  an  intriguing  pedago^^. 

About  the  same  time  with  the  Ionian  school  flourished  the 
Pythagoreans.     Their  founder,    Pythagoras,  was  a  oontem- 

erary  of  the  earlier  lonians.     He  was  bom  at  Samos  in  the 
ty-ninth  Olympiad  (584  B.C.).     The  fabulous  legends  of 
which  he  is  the  subject  are  nearly  as  ancient  as  history  itself« 

"All  the  fables  and  anecdotes  recited/'  says  Dr.  Ritter,  "re- 
Teal  to  us  the  6aint,r— the  worker  of  miracles, — the  teacher  of 
t  divine  wisdom  ;  his  very  birth  is  manrellous  and  wonderful ;  some 
accounts  making  him  the  son  of  Apollo,  others  of  Hermes. 
Wherever  he  appeared,  a  divine  halo  shone  around  him;  be  is 
said  to  have  exbibited  a  golden  thigh ;  Abates  the  Scythian  came 
to  him  flying  on  a  golden  arrow ;  he  was  seen  at  different  places 
at  the  same  time ;  wfld  beasts  were  obedient  to  his  call ;  the  river- 
god  held  converse  with  him ;  he  received  from  Hermes  the  gift 
of  the  recollection  of  his  previous  existence,  and  the  power  to 
awaken  the  same  remembrance  in  others ;  he  heard  the  harmony 
of  the  spheres ;  and  bis  sayings  passed  for  unerring  wisdom.  Who 
now  will  wonder  that  he  received  from  the  Grotoniats  the  title  of 
Hyperborean  Apollo  ?  " — ^Vol.  I.  p.  330. 

Almost  all  authorities  agree  that  Pythagoras  travelled 
into  Egypt,  bUt  it  is  less  certain  that  he  visited  the  Magi 
of  Persia  and  Chaldsea,  or  the  Gymnosophists  of  India. 
Dr.  Ritter  attaches  very  little  importance  to  his  foreign 
travels,  and  thinks  he  learned  very  little  from  the  Egyp- 
tians. Although  Pythagoras  may  not  have  been  initiated 
into  all  the  secret  lore  of  the  priests  of  Egypt,  there  is 
much  in  his  doctrine  that  he  must  have  brought  from  that 
country,  and  also  much  that  would  confirm  the  assertion 
that  he  visited  India.  The  resemblance  between  the  Py- 
thagorean and  Egyptian  symbols  is  far  from  inconsider- 
aUe.  The  funeral  customs  were  the  same,  and  both  the 
Egyptians  and  Pythagoreans  abstained  from  particular 
sorts  of  food.  The  doctrine  of  metempsychosis  or  trans- 
migration of  souls  was  taught  by  the  Egyptians.  On  his* 
return  from  Egypt,  Pythagoras  opened  a  school  at  Samos 
and  taught  his  doctrines  in  a  symbolic  form.  He  is  said 
to  have  received  his  moral  maxims,  which  he  called  divine 
precepts,  from  Empedoclea,  the  priestess  of  Delos,  and  to 
have  visited  Crete,  where  he  was  admitted  into  all  the 
mystical  secrets  of  the  caverns  of  Ida.  From  Crete  he 
went  to  Sparta,  to  Elis,  and  to  Phlius.    ^At  this  latter 
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place  he  was  asked  by  Kinff  Leon  what  was  his  profesrion, 
and,  disdaiming  the  title  of  (ro^<$C9  ^^  wise  man,  which  was 
borne  by  those  before  him  who  gave  themselves  up  to  the 
study  of  wisdom,  he  called  himself  ^iX<((ro^oCf  a  lover  or 
seeker  of  wisdom,  which  was  afterwards  used  by  all  who 
cultivated  wisdom.  From  Samos  he  migrated  to  Croton,  in 
Magna  Graecia,  about  640  B.C.  Here  he  assembled  a  large 
number  of  disciples,  on  whom  he  enjoined  a  particular  mode  of 
life.     Dr.  Ritter  tells  us : — 

"  The  association  founded  by  Pythagoras  appears  to  have  been 
a  secret  society:  several  traditions  refer  to  this,  the  greater  part 
of  which  were,  however,  in  later  times,  exagt^erated  into  the  im« 
probable,  if  not  the  impossible.  The  complete  initiation  in  the 
orgies,  as  in  all  similar  institutions,  was  preceded  by  certain 
courses  of  probation  and  minor  inductions.  A  peculiar  practice 
is  imputed  to  Pythagoras ;  that  he  firBt  of  all  examined  the  phy- 
siognomy of  the  candidates  for  initiation ;  he  then  habituated  them, 
during  the  period  of  probation,  to  a  long  silence  (cxe/<v9<a).  The 
periods  of  the  several  initiations  are  given  differently,  and  indeed 
in  such  matters  we  must  not  expect  to  be  able  to  speak  with  posi- 
tive certainty.  It  is  probable,  however,  and  indeed  consistent  with 
the  general  constitution  of  such  associations,  that  the  Pythagoreans 
were  divided,  according  to  the  grade  of  initiation,  into  different 
classes,  the  denominations  of  which  we  are  utterly  ignorant  of, 
except  the  very  general  classification  into  Exoterici  and  Ewoterieu 
In  such  holy  fraternities  it  is  not  surprising  that  much  should  have 
been  supported  by  an  appeal  to  the  respect  entertained  by  the 
associates  for  the  original  (bunder ;  and  this,  in  all  probability,  is 
the  explication  of  the  for-famed  avroc  l^  of  the  Pythagoreans. 
There  is,  moreover,  nothing  remarkaMe  in  the  admission  of  women 
to  the  mysteries, — ^those  mnch-famed  female  IVthasoreans.  The 
institution  was  maintained  by  its  members  livmg  m  common,  by 
common  customs,  by  bodily  and  mental  exercises;  there  were 
certain  precepts  for  the  direction  of  the  associates  delivered,  partly 
in  symbolical  aphorisms,  the  import  of  which  may  indeed  be 
guessed  at,  but  cannot  be  accurately  given;  partly  in  plain  and 
clearly  expressed  rules  of  conduct,  some  of  which,  it  is  not  un- 
likely, have  come  down  to  us  in  the  so-called  golden  verses  of 
Pythagoras.  To  the  community  of  living  practised  by  the  Pjrtba- 
goreans  belonged  the  common  meals  (jrvwiTlu),  for  which  par- 
ticular sorts  of  food  appear  to  have  been  enjoined  by  their  first 
founder ;  though,  indeed,  the  statements  on  tlus  point  are  hx  from 
unanimous.  Lastly,  they  had  also  certain  peculiar  ordinances  to 
be  observed  in  the  burial  of  adepts.  The  asserted  community  of 
property  looks  like  an  exaggeration  of  later  days ;  for  it  is  contra- 
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dictory  of  many  anecdotes  of  the  private  wealth  of  individual  mem- 
bers, which  are  more  probable  than  the  general  accoants."  -* 
VoL  I.  pp.  339—341. 

The  doctrines  of  the  Pythagoreans  were  introduced  into 
Greece  Proper  by  the  dispersion  of  the  society,  which  is 
thus  related  by  Ritter. 

"  The  Pythagoreans,  we  are  told,  (for  the  truth  of  all  particulars 
we  cannot  pretend  to  vouch,)  had  acquired  considerable  influence 
in  the  politics  of  Croton,  and  given  to  its  constitution  an  almost 
perfect  form  of  aristocracy.  Their  influence  is  also  represented  as 
extending  to  Metapontum,  Locri,  Sybaris,  and  Tarentum,  and  as 
especially  inimical  to  all  tyrannical  governments.  About  this  time 
one  Tetys  had  established  himself  in  the  tyranny  of  Sybaris,  and 
the  nnfinendly  nobles  bad  fled  to  Croton.  The  refusal  of  the  Cro- 
toniats,  at  the  instance  of  the  Pythagoreans,  to  deliver  up  the  fugi- 
tives when  demanded  by  Tetys,  occasioned  a  war  between  these 
two  neighbouring  states ;  the  Crotoniats,  under  the  command  of  the 
I^rthagorean  Milo  defeated  the  once  powerful  but  eflfeminated  Sy- 
barites, and  destroyed  their  city.  Their  success,  however,  entailed 
the  ruin  of  the  Pythagoreans.     In  the  divimon  of  the  spoil  a  dis- 

Snte  arose  from  among  the  popular  party,  le4  on  by  Cylon,  who 
ad,  it  is  said,  on  account  of  the  impurity  of  his  morals,  been 
tefased  admission  into  Pythagorean  society.  The  discontented 
attacked  the  I^thagoreans,  who  were  assembled  in  the  house  of  Milo, 
where  the  greater  number  were  slain.  Pythagoras  himself  is  repre- 
sented as  having  escaped  the  danger,  and  fled  into  other  cities  of 
Lower  Italy;  but  as  the  persecution  of  the  Pythagoreans  rapidly 
extended  thither  also#  he  met  his  death,  according  to  the  story,  at 
Metapontum,  B.C.  358.*  After  his  decease,  his  memory  was 
held  in  the  greatest  respect  by  the  Italian  Greeks  i  and  even  in 
the  time  of  Cicero,  the  spot  was  pointed  out  where  he  was  said  to 
have  perished. 

"  This  peraecntHMi  of  the  Pythagoreans  was  foUqped  by  a  great 
political  movement  throughout  all  the  Italian  states.  Everywhere 
the  Pythagorean  houses  of  assembly  were  burnt  to  the  ground,  and 
the  leading  citizens  banished ;  uotil  at  last  the  friendly  intervention 
of  the  Achvans  effected  a  reconciliation  of  parties,  and  an  Achsean 
constitution,  i.  e.  a  democracy,  was  introduced.  In  all  likeli- 
hood, this  persecution  of  the  Pythagoreans  and  their  political 
principles  was  the  cause  and  occasion  of  the  appearance  of  so 
many  philosophers  of  this  sect  in  Ghneece  Proper.  Some,  however, 
remained  in  Italy,  and  there  enjoyed  for  the  most  part  high  politi- 
cal consideration."— Vol.  I.  pp.  344— 346* 
» —  —  _ ^-^■^— 

•  This  date  is  inconect.    The  attack  on  the  Pythagoreans  by  Cylon 
was  504  B.C. 
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The  teachiogs  of  Pydiagoras  were  preserved  and  ooik 
tinued  throagh  the  sect  of  the  Pythagoreans^  witboat  anj 
remarkable  change,  for  a  long  time,  aod  we  learn  what 
these  were  from  the  writings  of  his  followers.  The  first  who 
gave  a  written  expression  to  their  doctrines  is  said  to  have 
been  Philolaus,  fragments  of  whom  have  come  down  to  ub, 
and  have  been  collected  and  proved  genuine  by  Bockh,  in 
a  small  book  published  at  Berlin  in  1819.  Philolaus  lived 
at  Thebes,  ana  was  the  teacher  of  Cebes  and  Simmias,  who 
afterwards  left  him  and  went  to  Socrates*  Lysis  of  Taren- 
turn,  another  of  the  most  distinguished  of  tlie  sect  of  Py<- 
thagoras,  lived  also  at  Thebes,  and  was  the  instructor  of 
Epaminondas.  Clinias,  also  of  Tarentum,  lived  at  Heraclea^ 
but  neither  he  nor  Lysis  appears  to  have  written  anything. 
Archytas,  bom  at  Tarentum  about  440  B.C.,  was  a  distin- 
guished general  as  well  as  philosopher.  He  was  never 
defeated  in  battle,  and  enjoyed  the  confidence  of  his  fellow, 
townsmen,  and  was  celebrated  for  his  moral  virtues.  He 
was  also  skilled  in  mathematics,  in  music,  and  wrote  seve- 
ral works ;  but  whatever  we  possess  that  is  attributed  to 
him  is  generally  considered  spurious,  as  are  also  those  at- 
tributed to  Timaeus,  Eurytus,  and  Ocellus  Lucanus.  Of 
the  Pythagoreans  prior  to  the  time  of  Socrates  we  have 
no  historical  information,  and  have  no  knowledge  of  any 
work  earlier  than  Philolaus.  It  is  very  uncertain  how 
much  of  the  Pythagorean  doctrine  was  taught  by  the 
founder  of  the  school,  and  how  much  belongs  to  his  suc^ 
cess(M*8.  Ancient  writers  more  frequently  speak  of  the 
doctrine  of  the  school  in  general,  than  of  Pythagoras,  and 
we  are  obliged  to  consider  the  doctrines  of  the  whole 
sect  very  much  in  the  same  manner  that  we  would  those 
of  a  single  individual.  The  writers  subsequent  to  Aris- 
totle, often  confound  the  later  doctrines  which  succeeded 
those  of  the  ancient  Pythagoreans  with  those  which  were 
old  and  genuine,  whereas  they  were  wholly  distinct,  and 
had  nothing  in  common  but  the  name. 

The  first  thing  to  be  considered  in  the  Pythagorean  phi* 
losophy  is  the  formula,  ^'Number  is  the  essence  and 
first  principle  of  all  things.*"  All  realities  are  numbers, 
and  are  evolved  from  one,  the  monad,  or  unity,  which  con- 
tains the  essence  of  all  numbers.  This  one  is  used  by  the 
Pythagoreans  in  two  distinct  senses.  In  one  sense  it  is 
the  essence  of  number^  sometimes  called  by  them  the  even- 
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odd«  as  bdag  both  even  and  odd,  or  more  properly,  as  con- 
taimng  in  itself  the  essence  of  oddness  and  of  evenness ;  of 
oddness,  inasmuch  as,  added  to  the  even,  it  makes  the  even 
odd ;  and  of  evenness,  because,  added  to  the  odd,  it  makes 
it  even.  In  the  other  sense  in  which  they  use  it,  it  is  the 
first  number,  unity ;  as  such  it  is  odd,  and  stands  opposed 
to  the  first  even  number,  two,  the  dyad.  The  one,  the 
even-odd,  contains  in  itself  perfection  and  imperfection  and 
all  contrary  and  opposing  qualities.  Amonff  the  primary 
principles  contained  in  the  one,  Aristotle  enumerates  the 
finite  or  limited,  and  the  infinite  or  unlimited ;  the  odd  and 
the  even,  the  one  and  the  many ;  the  right  and  the  left ; 
the  male  and  the  female;  the  quiescent  and  the  moving; 
the  right  line  and  the  curve ;  light  and  darkness ;  good  and 
evil ;  the  square  and  the  oblong.  These  principles  are  t«i, 
or  the  sum  of  the  first  four  numbered,  the  tetractys.  Philo- 
laos  begins  the  exposition  of  his  doctrine  by  attempting  to 
show  that  all  things  are  formed  of  the  limited  and  the  un- 
limited* Whatever  can  be  known  must  be  limited,  must 
have  a  beginning,  a  middle,  and  an  end.  The  beginning 
and  the  end  are  the  limiting  or  the  limits,  the  middle  is 
unlimited.  In  corporeal  things  the  limits  are  spacial 
points,  units  or  monads.  These  monads,  or  numerical 
units,  are  not  bodies,  but  are  incorporeal  and  strictly  mathe« 
matical  points.  By  means  of  the  unlimited  or  the  in^ 
terval,  these  points  form  Unes,  the  lines  surfaces,  and  the 
surfaces  solids  or  bodies.  The  interval  or  unlimited,  is 
n^ative,  a  void  or  vacuum  which,  as  Aristotle  says,  '^  sepa- 
mties  the  numbers,  and  determines  their  nature  and  the 
place  of  things.**^  The  limiting  and  the  unlimited,  and  all 
the  other  primary  principles  of  things,  are  in  the  one,  and  are 
everywhere  pervaded  by  it,  being  evolved  from  the  one  and 
again  returning  to  the  one.  The  evolution  of  the  world  is 
caused  by  the  contrary  and  opposing  principles  in  the  one ; 
the  monad  or  odd,  which  is  perfect  and  positive,  and  the 
dyad  or  even,  which  is  imperfect  and  negative.  Hence 
number  is  the  essence  of  things.  All  reality  is  number, 
but  exists  only  in  so  fisir  as  united  with  the  void  and  un- 
limited. 

That  by  the  One  the  Pythagoreans  understood  God,  is 
evident  from  many  of  their  expressions;  and  when  stripped 
of  the  symbolical  terms,  there  will  be  found  two  elements 
m  their  doctrine  of  the  origin  of  things.    The  one  is  the 
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Indian  doctrine  of  emanation ;  the  other  is  peculiar  to  their 
school,  and  consists  in  regarding  number  as  the  essence 
and  reality  of  all  things.  The  resemblance  to  Indian  pan- 
theism in  the  doctrine  that  all  things  are  evolved  m>m 
the  original  one,  is  seen  on  a  very  slight  comparison  of  the 
two  systems.  The  philosophers  of  India  place  the  germ 
of  the  multiple  in  the  first  being,  as  Pythagoras  includes 
the  dyad  in  the  monad,  which  is  at  the  same  time  odd  and 
even,  unity  and  number,  the  one  and  the  many.  The  first 
being  is  one,  eternal,  and  most  simple ;  and  when  the  Py- 
thagoreans attribute  to  him  contradictory  qualities  which 
mutually  destroy  one  another,  they  start  with  an  impos- 
sible bemg,  a  being  which  is,  ana  yet  is  not.  Without 
doubt  they  sought  to  avoid  Oriental  dualism  by  placing 
the  opposing  principles  in  the  same  being;  but  they  there- 
by destroyed  all  being,  and  made  the  very  groundwork 
and  startmg-point  of  their  pliilosophy  an  error.  The  other 
point,  which  is  the  peculiar  feature  of  the  Pythagorean 
philosophy,  and  which  has  been  thought  by  many  to  be  a 
consequence  of  their  mathematical  and  musical  studies, 
is  the  introduction  of  number  into  their  system  as  the 
essence  and  reality.  It  is  very  possible  that,  from  their 
mathematical  studies,  they  came  to  attach  greater  impor- 
tance to  the  consideration  of  the  one  in  its  opposition  to 
the  multiple.  From  this  they  proceeded  to  the  position, 
that  whatever  is  or  exists  must  in  some  manner  be  con* 
tained  in  the  first  cause;  and,  regarding  God  as  the  one, 
they  concluded  that  the  realities  of  things  which  are  con- 
tained in  the  first  cause,  in  the  one,  must  be  numbers,  and 
that  they  are  contained  in  God,  in  the  manner  in  which 
numbers  are  contained  in  the  one  or  the  Qnit  from  which 
they  are  evolved.  Some  similarity  to  the  opinion  that  all 
things  are  numbers  may  perhaps  ne  discovered  in  the  an- 
cient belief  in  incantations  and  invocations,  which  sup- 
posed that  things  bore  a  necessary  relation  to  words  or 
numbers.  The  numbers  of  Pythagoras  appear  to  have 
played  the  same  part  in  his  system  as  ideas  in  that 
of  Plato,  though  more  clearly  understood  and  more  fully 
and  philosophically  developed  by  Plato  than  by  the  Py- 
thagoreans. 

Pythagoras  held  the  soul  to  be  incorporeal  and  immor- 
tal. But  not  admitting  that  it  could  exist  otherwise  than 
joined  to  and  inclosed  in  a  body,  he  taught  the  migraticHi 
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of  the  soul  from  one  body  to  another.  The  body  with 
which  the  soul  is  clothed  in  this  life  is  called  earthly  or 
terrestrial,  from  the  predominant  element;  but  if  it  be  so 
purified  from  the  grosser  elements  that  the  predominant 
substance  will  be  air»  then  we  shall  have  an  airy  or  pneu- 
matic body,  which  they  call  also  a  luciform  body.  They 
regarded  the  soul  as  an  evolution  or  procession  from  the 
universal  soul,  which,  before  entering  its  terrestrial  body, 
possesses  a  subtile,  airy  body,  of  the  same  nature  of  the 
txxlies  of  demons.  Tne  soul  may  be  separated  from  the 
earthly  body,  or  pass  from  one  Ixxly  to  another,  but  can 
never  be  free  from  all  body.  For  the  soul  is  the  harmony 
of  the  body,  and  for  its  activity  is  dependent  on  the  bodily 
organs.  The  opinion  that  the  soul  is  inseparable  from  a 
body  is  a  most  ancient  opinion,  and  in  later  times  has  been 
held  by  many  Fathers  of  the  Church.  Orieen*  says  that 
after  death  the  soul  subsists  in  what  is  called  a  luciform 
body:  and  that  it  was  the  opinion  of  the  Jews  that  souls 
after  death  had  certain  bodies  united  to  them.  Tertullian  -f* 
and  St«  Irenseusl  also  seem  to  hold  the  same  doctrine. 
St.  Paul,  in  speaking  of  the  body  in  its  future  state 
after  the  resurrection,  uses  the  same  expressions  as  many 
of  the  Pythagoreans  in  treating  of  the  body  with  which 
the  soul  is  clothed  after  death.  And  as  the  cioctrine  of  the 
resurrection  of  the  body  was  known  to  the  Jews,  it  is  very 
possible  that  the  Pythagoreans  were  not  ignorant  of  it, 
and  may  have  adopted  a  part  of  the  doctrine  into  their 
philosophy. 

The  soul  was  divided  by  the  Pytha^reans  into  the  ra- 
tional and  irrational  parts.  The  rational  is  peculiar  tp 
man,  the  irrational  is  possessed  also  by  the  brutes.  Another 
division  attributed  to  them  is  into  reason  (^pivcc)*  in- 
telligence {vovg)j  and  desire  {9vfA6g),  Closely  connected  with 
the  division  of  the  soul  into  the  rational  and  irrational 
parts  is  their  doctrine  of  morals.  They  taught  that  virtue 
was  k  harmony  which  they  regarded  as  the  agreement  of 
the  rational  and  the  irrational  in  life.  Justice  they  defined 
to  be  a  similarly  similar  number,  by  which  we  are  told 
they  meant  to  convey  the  maxim  that  every  one  should 
receive  his  deserts.     They  insist  upon  moderation  in  the 

•  Adv.  Celtum,  Lib.  II.  p.  97.  t  I><f  -4».,  Cap.  VII.  p.  165. 

X  Lib*  II.  cap.  xxxiv.  p.  168. 
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desires  and  the  passions,  and  the  endurance  of  hunger  and 
thirst,  and  every  kind  of  hardship ;  so  that  it  was  a  precept 
with  them,  that  the  sufferer  should  not  lessen,  but  rather 
add  to^  his  burden.  Their  command  over  anger  is  justly 
celebrated,  and  an  example  of  their  observance  of  faith  and 
friendship  is  shown  in  tne  well-known  story  of  Damon  and 
Pythias,  who  are  numbered  among  the  Pythagoreans. 

Perhaps  not  the  least  merit  of  Pythagoras  and  his 
school  is  in  the  method  of  their  philosophy.  The  Ionian 
school  followed  the  inductive  method.  Pythagoras,  on  the 
contrary,  held  to  the  deductive.  The  Ionian  philosophers 
observed  the  cause  of  life  or  motion  in  particular  cases, 
and  by  induction  concluded  that  the  same  was  the  cause 
of  life  to  the  whole.  They  were  led  to  this  by  their  at- 
tempts to  explain  the  phenomena  of  the  universe.  Induc- 
tion is  only  allowable  m  physical  science,  but  not  always 
even  there  may  it  be  used.  The  science  of  the  lonians 
was  purely  physical,  and  they  followed  the  rules  of  induc- 
tion, and  yet  did  not  reach  the  truth.  The  Pythagoreans, 
on  the  contrary,  adhering  to  the  deductive  process,  sought 
to  deduce  their  metaphysics  from  the  principle,  ^*  Number 
is  the  essence  and  reality  of  all  things.*"  Admitting  the 
truth  of  this  principle,  we  must  admit  all  that  can  be  logi- 
cally deduced  from  it.  But  this  formula,  taken  in  its  literal 
meaning,  is  not  true,  though  the  method  is  the  correct  one. 
Intellectual  intuition  furnishes  the  mind  with  the  necessary 
truths.  These  are  the  premises  and  the  data  of  philosophy. 
Whatever  may  be  deduced  from  them  is  true,  for  it  is  con- 
tained in  them.  '  It  is  a  conclusion  from  the  universal  to  the 
particular,  and  the  truth  of  this  conclusion  is  evident  to 
reason.  If,  however,  instead  of  taking  our  premises  from 
reason,  we  endeavour  to  obtain  them  from  observation  and 
induction,  we  reverse  the  order  of  reason,  and  arrive  at 
no  certain  conclusion.  The  inductive  method  is  so  much 
followed  in  our  own  days,  that  a  few  remarks  on  this  sub- 
ject may  not  be  misapplied  here.  Though  old  as  the  old- 
est philosophy  of  Greece,  we  are  nevertheless  told  that  it 
is  an  invention  of  modern  times,  and  constitutes  the  great 
superiority  of  modem  science  over  that  of  the  ancients. 
By  it  we  are  to  get  our  premises,  we  are  to  discover  uni- 
versal principles.  But  if  these  are  furnished  by  induction 
they  are  conclusions  and  not  premises.  Every  induction 
must  be  an  induction  from  something,  it  must  have  a  ter^ 
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mnm  a  quo  which  is  prior  to  the  principles  which  are  in- 
duced. Consequently,  the  first  principles  with  which  the 
inductive  philosopher  starts,  and  from  which  he  reasons, 
are  first  principles  ex  hypothesis  and  are  not  first  principles 
because  there  is  something  prior  to  them.  Aristotle  stig- 
matized induction  as  an  imperfect  syllogism,  and  says  that 
it  produces  certainty  only  when  the  enumeration  is  com- 
plete. But  this  is  never  complete,  and  consequently  the 
conclusion  is  never  certain.  There  is  more  in  the  conclu- 
sion than  in  the  premises,  and  this  vitiates  not  only  the 
syllogism,  but  every  other  process  of  reasoning.  One  of 
the  conditions  of  induction  is  that  the  genus  or  kind  should 
be  known  previous  to  the  induction.  This  cannot  be  dis- 
covered by  observation  and  experiment,  for  observation 
and  experiment  can  only  be  made  upon  physical  beings, 
or  beings  actually  existing,  whereas  tne  kind  or  genus  is 
neither  a  being  actually  existing,  nor  is  it  a  quality  of  an 
actually  existent  being.  Inductive  philosophers  here  fall 
into  a  vicious  circle,  making  the  kind  to  be  established  by 
induction,  and  vet  preceding  induction  as  a  necessary  con- 
dition, which  ii  not  previously  known,  all  induction  is  im- 
possible. Nor  would  they  help  themselves  by  saying  that 
it  is  obtained  by  reasoning,  for  then  reasoning  would  be 
prior  to  induction,  from  which  it  takes  its  premises.  As  a 
process  of  reasoning  induction  does  not  give  certainty,  and 
on  this  ground,  were  all  other  reasons  wanting,  it  should 
be  rejected  from  philosophical  science,  which  deals  with 
certainty,  not  with  opinions.  It  may  lead  the  naturalist 
to  new  truths,  provoke  suspicions  whereby  he  is  influenced 
to  make  new  observations,  but  it  has  no  office  in  philoso- 
phy.* The  mind  does  not  take  its  principles  from  induc- 
tion, but,  as  we  insist  and  repeat,  ^^  in  season  and  out  of 
season,''  the  first  principles  of  reason  are  intuitively  evident. 
Furnished  to  the  mind  by  intuition,  these  truths  are  the 
matter  of  reflection.  The  mind  may  analyze  them  and 
dissect  them,  may  turn  them  over  ana  regard  them  under 
various  aspects,  and  may  deduce  from  them  .what  is  con- 
tained in  them,  but  it  cannot  get  from  them  what  is  not  in 
them.  Whatever  principles  the  mind  receives  from  another 
source  are  either  intuitively  evident,  or  are  accepted  on 
the  authority  of  the  teacher.  None  are  obtained  by  a 
process  of  reasoning.  Philosophy  taken  in  its  strictest 
sense  is  the  science  of  reason,   and   under  this  view  is  not 
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distinguishable  from  logic.  Its  object  is  necessary  truth, 
and  tiie  method  of  reasoning  from  this  truth.  But  philo- 
sophy has  always  been  joined  with  other  sciences,  most 
frequently  with  mythology  and  theology.  It  is  not  suffi- 
cient of  itself  to  lead  man  to  a  complete  knowledge  of 
even  natural  truth.  It  requii*e8  the  aid  of  revelation  to 
be  a  full  and  complete  guide  to  man,  and  has  always  been 
more  or  less  closely  connected  with  it ;  and  where  revela- 
tion has  been  corrupted  and  to  a  great  extent  lost  sight  of, 
as  was  the  case  with  the  Gentile  world  generally  before 
the  coming  of  Christ,  philosophy  is  insufficient  to  lead 
men  to  the  truth,  but,  taking  its  doctrines  from  adulterated 
revelation,  it  is  wholly  employed  in  confirming  an  errone- 
ous tradition,  or  in  deducing  from  it  new  errors.  This  was 
the  case  in  ancient  Greece,  where  the  traditions  of  the 
original  revelation  had  become  so  corrupted  that  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  trace  in  its  teachings  the  original  dogma  from 
which  they  were  corrupted.  For  many  of  the  errors  of 
these  philosophers  were  travesties  of  some  great  truth 
which  nad  been  revealed  to  man  in  the  beginning,  but  by 
the  lapse  of  time,  the  small  number  of  learned  men,  and 
the  absence  of  ancient  writings,  became  transformed  into 
a  new  expression,  little  resembling  its  original  meaning. 
It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  men  living  in  the  midst  of 
Pagan  nations,  themselves  Pagans  like  those  around  them, 
should  fail  in  their  attempt  to  seize  the  truth  in  all  its 
plenitude.  They  erred,  as  it  was  but  natural  they  should. 
But  their  errors  may  be  of  service  to  us  if  we  but  distio- 

fuish  in  them  the  true  from  the  false,  holding  to  the  true 
ut  rejecting  the  false.  The  history  of  their  errors  would 
be  to  us  as  the  chart  to  the  sailor  in  an  unknown  sea, 
pointing  out  the  rocks  and  shoals  on  which  he  may  strike 
if  not  warned.  The  history  of  philosophy,  regarded  in 
this  li^ht,  is  not  a  barren  study,  out  is  as  useful  as  any 
other  branch  of  this  science.  If  histories  of  philosophy 
were  written  by  men  who  have  correct  views,  and  who 
would  labor  to  point  out  what  is  good  ^nd  separate  it  from 
what  is  bad  in  the  system  of  eacn  philosopher,  such  books 
placed  in  the  hands  of  youth  would  do  more  towards  the 
reforming  of  philosophy  than  the  countless  volumes  on 
abstract  theories,  written  in  scarcely  intelligible  German 
or  inaccurate  and  unphilosophic  French,  wiui  which  our 
libraries  are  filled. 
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Akt.  III. — GesammeUe  Schriften,    Von  J.  V.  Radowitz« 
Berlin :  Georg  Reimer.     1853,     5  Bde.     IGma 

Ix  the  last  number  of  this  Review  we  offered  some  re- 
marks upon  a  work  by  Radowitz  concerning  Church  and 
State.  For  the  purpose  of  rendering  our  readers  still  more 
familiar  with  the  writings  of  this  author,  we  now  turn  to 
his  collected  works,  published  under  his  supervision  a  short 
time  before  his  death.  The  last  two  volumes,  which  con- 
tain short  fragments,  particularly  engage  our  attention  at 
present.  He  here  treats  almost  every  subject  of  interest, 
or  offers  a  few  remarks  as  he  proceeds  on  all  the  matters 
agitated  for  many  years  past.  They  are  collected  together 
in  the  order  in  which  they  were  written,  and  therefore  with 
little  or  no  connection  of  subject,  except  that  the  fragments 
of  the  first  volume  are  classed  under  the  head  of  doctrines 
of  politics  and  right,  and  those  of  the  second  are  divided 
into  religious  or  philosophic  and  literary  or  artistic  We 
propose  to  translate  here  some  of  the  fragments  of  the  first 
volume,  which  contain  the  political  doctrines  or  opinions  of 
Radowitz. 

Though  we  rarely  disagree  with  the  views  of  this  distin- 
guished autlior,  we  sometimes  dislike  his  expressions.  And 
yet  even  when  this  is  the  case,  we  can  hardly  find  fault  with 
the  man.  Firmly  attached  to  his  faith  as  a  Catholic,  he 
wished  to  be  as  gentle  towards  those  who  differed  with  him 
as  he  c6uld  consistently,  and  although  he  is  not  afraid  to 
avow  boldly  his  convictions,  he  is  unwilling  to  wound  unne* 
cessarily  the  feelings  of  others.  This  is  a  laudable  feeling, 
and  we  honor  it.  The  expressions  of  such  a  writer  should 
be  taken  in  their  strictest  sense,  while  most  readers  would 
construe  what  he  says  in  the  most  broad  and  liberal,  and 
might  interpret  him  as  asserting  or  admitting  what  he 
would  reject  and  deny.  In  reading  his  works,  we  often 
experience  an  unpleasant  apprehension  that  we  shall  stum- 
ble upon  an  erroneous  expression  or  false  proposition, 
which,  although  quickly  dispelled,  destroys  much  of  the 
enjoyment  we  should  otnerwise  find  in  the  perusal  of  his 
works.  This  objection,  however,  applies  less  to  the  present 
volume  of  his  works  than  to  any  of  tne  others. 

The  first  of  these  fragments  which  we  wish  to  la^  be- 
fore our  readers  is  on  '^  The  moat  general  view  of  Politics^'" 
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"All  must  return  at  last  to  this  great  question  :  Does  the  indi- 
▼iduatpersonality  end  vdth  this  life,  or  does  it  not  ?  If  the  first  is 
true,  tliis  life  is  its  own  end ;  if  the  second  is  admitted,  this  life  is 
only  a  passage  to,  and  preparation  for,  that  which  is  to  follow. , 

"Whoever  asserts  the  former  must  suppose  that  the  human  mind 
is  of  itself  capable  and  sufficient  to  know  the  full  truth  as  regards 
that  end  and  its  destiny.  He  stands  upon  the  autonomy  of  reason. 
The  destiny  of  this  present  existence  can  then  be  no  other  than  the 
happiness,  the  well-being,  of  all  men.  The  realization  of  this  end 
is  subject  to  a  twofold  natural  limitation ;  first,  as  regards  the  amount 
of  happiness,  and  second,  as  regards  its  participation  by  all.  A  more 
exact  enunciation  would  therefore  be :  The  greatest  possible  good 
for  the  greatest  possible  number.  These  limitations  must,  how- 
ever, be  only  such  as  proceed  from  the  nature  of  this  life,  and  are 
unchangeable.  Besides  the  natural  limitations,  let  there  be  no 
other  proceeding  from  any  human  regulations,  and  no  hindrance 
coming  from  the  order  of  die  State  or  of  religion.  As  man  himself 
is  composed  of  two  parts,  soul  and  body,  so  also  his  happiness  is 
twofold;  spiritual  and  corporeal.  His  happiness  under  the  first 
aspect  is  exhibited  in  self-direction,  freedom ;  his  corporeal  happi- 
ness consists  in  physical  well-being.  A  political  order  of  things 
aiming  at  the  first  only  would  be  abstract  democracy.  A  politi<»l 
order  regarding  only  the  second  would  nin  into  a  centralized  des- 
potism, for  only  in  such  an  order  is  there  complete  unity  of  action. 
Both  together  constitute  the  problem  which  socialism  strives  to 
solve.  Let  society  have  absolule  possession  and  unlimited  power, 
but  let  its  will  proceed  from  the  will  of  all.  Identify  freedom  and 
constraint,  state  and  religion,  right  and  law,  faith  and  morals. 

"  All  other  political  forms  are  then  merely  intermediate  degrees, 
and  approach  nearest  to  one  or  the  other  of  these  terms.  They  ob- 
tain rule  through  accidental  facts  and  temporary  opinions ;  they 
have  logic  against  them,  and  for  them  they  have  the  antipathy  to 
the  naked  truth  and  the  anticipated  impossibility  of  calling  into 
life  the  consequences  of  the  system. 

"  But  if,  on  the  contrary,  this  life  is  not  sufficient  for  itself,  but 
is  a  passage  to  another,  the  human  mind  does  not  possess  in  itself 
absolute  truth,  since  it  is  organized  only  for  this  life.  Therefore 
we  must  distinguish  between  the  truth  and  the  consequent  neces- 
sity of  revelation.  The  end  of  this  earthly  existence  can  there- 
fore only  be  to  live  for  the  revealed  order ;  or,  as  we  may  also 
express  it,  rightly  to  understand  the  contents  of  the  Christian 
revelation  in  relation  to  the  political  order.  The  highest  disclo- 
sure  of  revelation  is  that  the  destiny  of  man  is  to  become  happy, 
and  that  this  life  has  no  other  object  than  to  serve  as  the  means 
to  this  end.  Further  examination  shows  that  this  means  ap^ 
pears  in  a  different  form  for  the  life  of  every  individual,  and  there- 
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fore  it  is  the  way  assigned  for  each  particular  person.  The  rich 
and  the  poor*  the  high  and  the  low,  the  healthy  and  the  sick,  the 
iogenions  and  the  simple,  the  fair  and  the  ugly,  must  each  receive 
m  this  their  special  property  the  same  proportion  of  means  for 
atnring  at  the  same  goal  of  their  earthly  life.  Even  in  a  merely 
hamsn  consideration  we  find  these  conditions  of  life  well  halanced. 
Each  has  its  advantages  and  its  disadvantages  for  procuring  the 
bappiness  of  the  soul ;  each  has  its  aids  and  its  temptations,  and 
in  the  position  of  the  person  towards  these  aids  and  these  tedf^ta- 
tions  consists  freedom  of  choice,  on  the  use  of  which  it  depends 
whether  he  arrives  at  the  goal  of  his  earthly  life,  which  is  hap- 
piness, or  not. 

"  Regarded  from  this  point  of  view,  the  general,  political  aspect 
is  changed.  The  State,  the  form  of  the  collective  body,  has  no- 
thing to  do  with  procuring  the  earthly  well-being  of  the  individual, 
llus,  which  is  only  one  of  the  forms  of  individual  life,  and  as  such 
is  no  more  regarded  than  any  other,  is  given  to  one  and  withheld 
from  another,  according  to  the  plan  and  the  will  of  Gk)d,  which  is 
manifested  in  the  whole  course  of  the  destiny  of  man  from  his 
birth  to  his  death.  The  duty  of  authority  is  only  to  provide  that 
this  natural  development,  which  appears  in  the  condition  of  each 
individual,  shall  never  be  disturbed  by  the  violence  either  of  the  sub- 
jects of  the  same  state  or  of  a  foreign  enemy.  It  should  protect 
lawful  freedom  and  maintain  internal  and  external  peace. 

"  This  thought  is  the  basis  of  a  system  in  wluch  only  one  side 
of  human  life  is  referred  to  the  State  ;  the  other  is  referred  to  the 
Church. 

"  An  inquiry  is  here  raised  in  which  we  must  not  fear  to  go  back 
to  the  ultimate  principles.  I  ask  what  would  be  the  form  of  the 
mutual  relations  of  man,  if  he  had  remained  in  the  condition  in 
which  he  first  issued  from  the  hands  of  his  Creator  ?  As  long  as 
man  remained  in  full  intercourse  with  the  Lord,  he  was  perfectly 
free  and  perfectly  unfree.  In  this  state  there  could  be  no  talk  of 
mike  and  thine;  for  the  separation  of  man  from  his  neighbor  is 
the  first  consequence  of  his  separation  from  Grod,  and  the  first  pro- 
duct of  egoism.  Right  or  property  of  any  kind  cannot  be  thought 
of  under  that  supposition.  The  dominion  over  nature,  which  was 
bestowed  on  the  human  race  by  its  Author,  would  have  remained 
common  to  all,  since  every  motive  was  wanting  for  regarding  one's 
neighbor  otherwise  than  one's  self.  This  opposition  began  with 
the  Fall,  in  the  flesh.  Man  thereby  cast  himself  off  from  the  society 
of  Gk>d,  and  placed  himself  under  his  own  direction.  He  now  has 
property,  but,  since  every  one  else  can  and  will  have  property 
also,  the  conflict  of  interest  begins  and  the  need  of  peace.  This 
peace  is  granted  the  sinful  and  self-seeking  race  by  the  command 
which  the  Lord  has  at  different  times  given  to  all  nations :  Tkau 
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shalt  leave  to  eveij  one  his  own.    From  this  command  proceeds  all 
private  right,  originally  as  an  immediate  divine  direction,  as  in  the 
Mosaic  legislation  and  in  the  oldest  traditions  of  law  in  every  na* 
tion.     Here  also  is  the  revelation  from  Sinai  the  most  complete, 
for  it  not  only  forbids  to  take  away  or  steal  the  goods  of  another, 
but  it  also  prohibits  the  desire  of  them.     This  is  the  divine  side  of 
right,  laid  down  for  nations  in  revelation*  for  the  individual  in  his 
conscience,  independent,    and  out  of  the   reach   of  every  human 
will^   Immediately  connected  with  this  is  the   historical  side  of 
right.    What  is  particularly  to  be  regarded  as  belonging  to  any 
one  as  his  justly  acquired  property,  can  be  decided  only  by  the 
conviction  living  in  the  lawful  consciousness  of  a  particular  time 
and  of  a  particular  people.     Historical  right  is  no  more  than  di- 
vine right  a  creation  of  human  arbitrariness,  but  may  in  some  sense 
be  called  a  product  of  nature.     It  proceeds  from  the  collected  de- 
velopment of  the  social  life  and  state  of  cultivation  of  a  natton»  and 
appears  in  its  practice  and  in  the  laws  which,  as  to  their  true  na« 
ture,  are  nothing  more  than  the  written  expression  of  the  common 
feeling  already  living  in  their  habits  and  wants.     The  right  posi- 
tion of  a  nation,  therefore,  rests  upon  the  sanctification  of  the  divioe 
command,  and  the  veneration  for  its  representation  in  history.    For 
the  maintenance  of  this  position,  for  the  preservation  of  internal  and 
external  peace,  the  state  is  instituted  among  men  by  God,  as  a  de- 
fence for  the  weak  and  a  restraining  power  for  oppressors.    This 
is  the  high  and  distinct  duty  of  authority  ;  where  it  is  fulfilled,  the 
country  is  free,  for  he  only  is  free  who  can  be  held  back  by  no 
one  in  the  pursuit  of  that  to  which  he  has  a  just  right.     In  the  hu« 
man  race  in  heathendom,  this  form  of  true  freedom  is  found  in  the 
greatest  purity  among  the  Germanic  nations ;  their  state  was  en- 
tirely and  exclusively  founded  on  the  immunity  of  the  rights  of 
the  natural  man.    This  immensity  is,  however,  only  negative  by 
the  nature  of  the  law  which  lies  at  its  bottom,  and  therefore  the 
state  also  is  negative.     It  teaches  and  prevents  only  what  must  not 
be  done,  and  never  goes  beyond  this  limit. 

"  How  would  the  life  of  man  appear,  if  based  only  on  the  prin- 
ciples  of  law  and  right  ?  One  man  has  an  account  against  another ; 
he  is  rich  and  the  other  poor.  What  to  him  is  but  a  little  ruins  the 
other ;  still  the  authority  has  no  choice  ;  the  right  of  the  rich  man 
is  incontestable  and  must  be  defended.  Another,  by  the  exercise 
of  his  right,  would  bring  loss  and  want  on  many  of  his  fellow-men. 
He  may  labor  to  raise  the  price  of  the  indispensable  means  of  sab* 
sistence  and  fuel,  still  no  one  can  disturb  him  in  the  free  pursuit 
of  his  ri^t.  A  third  refuses  to  assist  in  an  undertaking  upon 
which  depends  the  good  or  ill  of  many.  A  street  or  a  canal  is 
to  be  made,  and  a  part  of  his  land  is  needed.  Who  can  without 
tnjttstioe  enforce  his  consent  ? 
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"At  this  point  Chmdanity  comes  into  the  world  and  gives  a  new 
oomniand:  Thtm  shalt  love  thy  migkbtmr  as  thyself.  It  is  not 
CBoiigh  to  leave  him  what  he  ahready  possesses,  bat  thou  shalt  more« 
over  help  him.  assist  him,  and  support  him.  It  teaches  the  faithful 
tiist  they  should  paueee  as  though  they  possessed  not.  Similar 
sympathies  have  always  been  found  in  the  consciousness  of  every 
nation,  but  Christianity  raised  them  to  precepts.  It  allowed  pro« 
perty,  but  at  the  same  time  required  that  its  possessor  should  regard 
himself  as  only  the  steward  or  administrator,  and  divide  its  enjoy- 
ment with  all  men.  While  the  law  of  right  allowed  every  one  to  as* 
Bert  that  he  exists  for  himself,  the  law  of  love  commands  him  to  use 
vhat  he  possesses  as  though  he  existed  only  for  his  neighbor. 

"  But  wherein  do  the  direction,  the  obligation,  and  tibe  penalty  of 
this  new  command  consist  ?  Hie  business  of  the  State  is  only  with 
right  and  its  maintenance.  Whatever  lies  beyond  the  limits  of 
Dstoral  justice  is  also  beyond  the  question  and  reach  of  the  State. 
Here  the  Church  comes  in,  established  upon  the  earth  to  direct 
Christians  with  the  Spirit  of  God.  and  to  break  down  their  selfish- 
ness, she  says  in  the  above  case  to  the  rich  man :  '  Thou  shalt 
forgive  thy  brother,  the  poor  man,  the  debt  which  he  owes  thee. 
TboQ  shalt  forego  the  exercise  of  thy  right  which  oppresses  thy 
fellow-men.  Thou  shalt,  even  against  thy  inclination,  do  whatever 
the  love  of  thy  neighbor  requires,  all  for  the  sake  of  thy  eternal 
salvation.'  In  all  this  she  does  not  place  the  title  of  the  rich  man 
in  question,  she  does  not  deny  that  the  State  must  defend  him,  if 
he  requires  it ;  but  she  subjects  him  to  a  higher  command  to 
which  the  lower  must  yield.  She  does  not  use  external  means  to 
compel  the  obedience  of  his  unwillingness,  as  the  State  does  and  is 
ordered  to  do.  She  takes  to  herself  no  office  of  judge,  mindful  of 
the  words  of  Christ  to  the  man  who  came  to  him  for  help  against 
his  unjust  brother :  Man,  who  hath  made  me  a  judge  or  a  divider 
over  you  ?  Take  heed  and  beware  of  all  covetousness  ;  for  a  man's 
life  doth  not  consist  in  the  abundance  of  things  which  he  possesseth. 
So  also  the  Church  turns  only  to  the  inward  man.  Knowing 
veil  that  if  sin,  the  root  of  evil,  be  successfully  combated  within 
him,  the  external  manifestation  in  life  will  be  in  accordance.  The 
pillars,  the  sources  of  a  Christian's  natural  right,  are  the  Church  and 
the  State.  All  order  in  human  and  divine  things  depends  upon 
their  remaining  within  their  own  proper  spheres.  To  confound 
them  together  is  as  improper  and  as  dangerous  as  to  deny  either  of 
them.  The  imperfection  adhering  to  the  fallen  nature  of  man  does 
not  suffer  the  Church  and  the  State,  each  for  itself  and  in  their 
mntual  relations  to  each  other,  to  appear  in  entirely  pure  and  un- 
disturbed activity.  There  is  neither  an  example  in  the  past,  nor  to 
be  expected  in  the  future,  of  a  race  which  follows  out  tibe  precepts 
of  both  the  laws  of  love  and  of  right.    But  the  Middle  Ages  of 
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Europe,  at  least,  lived  in  the  consciousneas  that  both  laws  w^  of 
importance,  that  the  office  of  worldly  authority  was  only  to  pro- 
tect lawful  freedom,  and  that  whatever  lay  beyond  this  belonged 
to  the  Christian  Church.  The  latter  appears  as  the  counterpoise 
to  the  bare  principle  of  right,  and  only  from  this  point  of  view  can 
we  understand  their  struggle  against  the  distinction  of  castes, 
against  slavery,  against  the  German  lex  talionU^  and  innumerable 
other  abuses.  Not  without  historical  grounds,  but  with  full  know- 
ledge of  the  whole  question,  has  the  part  of  the  Church  in  the  Mid- 
dle Ages  been  compared  to  that  of  philanthropy  in  modem  times." 
—Vol.  IV.  pp.  117-127. 

Modem  philanthropy  may  indeed  be  compared^  or  more 
properly  contrasted,  with  the  spirit  of  love  taught  by  the 
Christian  Church,  but  it  gains  not  much  by  the  contrast 
The  aim  of  philanthropy  was  to  supply  the  place  of  Chris- 
tian charity ;  it  originated  in  infidehty,  in  tne  disbelief  of 
the  latter,  and  attempted  to  do  by  human  means  what  the 
Church  was  instituted  by  God  to  do.  Philanthropy  is  a 
mere  natural  sentiment;  charity,  a  supernatural  virtue. 
Poverty  in  the  eyes  of  philanthropy  is  the  worst  of  evils. 
Philanthropy  set  itself  at  work  to  abolish  poverty  and  give 
to  all  men  an  abundance  of  wealth,  and  so  begat  socialism, 
and  socialism  begat  revolution.  Order  overthrown,  and 
society  shaken  to  its  foundations,  industry  discouraged, 
trade  diminished,  commerce  threatened,  pauperism  in- 
creased, the  rich  made  poor,  the  poor  and  wretched  made 
more  poor  and  wretchedf  still,— -sucn  are  the  fruits  of  phi- 
lanthropy. 

In  the  eighteenth  century  philanthropy  rejected  the  doc- 
trine of  the  fall  of  man,  and  set  itself  to  preach  the  perfecti- 
bility of  human  nature.  The  world,  according  to  philan- 
thropy, had  been  all  wrong  from  *  the  beginning.  "  What 
right  had  man,^  it  asked,  ^^  to  punish  his  brother  man?"** 
Jails  were  barbarous,  the  gibbet  was  eminently  barbarous; 
men  were  to  be  governed  by  reason  and  by  love,  and  men 
who  loved  one  another  woufd  no  lonser  stand  in  need  of 
jails  and  gibbets.  Such  was  the  philanthropic  cant  of  the 
day,  and  philanthropy  went  to  work  to  reform, — on  a  large 
scale;  for  philanthropy  scorns  small  beginnings,  and  pro- 
poses always  to  commence  operations  on  the  masses.  Of 
this  new  philanthropic  gospel,  Robespierre  was  one  of  the 
most  ardent  apostles;  his  first  appearance  in  public  life 
was  as  the  author  of  a  tract  a^nst    **  Capital   Punish- 
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meats,*'  and  Robespierre  the  philanthropist  had  many  col« 
leagues  almost  as  active,  and  quite  as*  consistent^  as  him* 
self.  And  so  punishments  were  relaxed^  and  the  reign  <^ 
love  and  universal  brotherhood  commenced.  Alas  I  man 
would  not  love  his  brother.  In  spite  of  that  brother''s  al- 
ternative,— **  Love  me  or  I  will  cut  your  throat,'' — love 
and  reason,  seemed  as  far  from  the  earth  as  ever.  As  punish- 
ments were  mitigated,  crime  was  strengthened.  Under 
the  influence  of  philanthropy,  Europe  became  one  vast 
slaughter-house;  kings  and  nobles,  bishops,  priests,  and 
nuns,  old  men  and  young  women,  were  dragged  to  the 
Bcaffold,  and  the  reign  of  love  was  drowned  in  torrents  of 
innocent  blood.  Philanthropy  could  not  bear  to  see  the 
criminal  hung,  but  wept  maudlin  tears  over  the  blood- 
stained villain  about  to  expiate  his  crimes  and  termi- 
nate his  infamous  career  on  the  gibbet;  but  it  had  not 
one  sigh  for  the  victims  of  the  criminaPs  brutality,  not 
a  feeling  of  compassion  for  the  family  wbich,  by  the  ruffian's 
crimes,  had  been  bereaved  of  its  head ;  it  had  no  time  to 
think  of  the  anguish  and  desolation  which  the  cut-throat 
bad  brought  upon  the  innocent  sufferers.  The  sympathies 
of  philanthropy  were  all  for  the  criminal,  and  the  greater 
the  rascal,  the  more^  intense  its  sympathy.  Thus,  by  its 
morbid  sentimentality,  philanthropy  has  taken  from  vice 
all  its  horrors  and  opened  the  floodgates  of  iniquity.  *^  The 
worst  use  you  can  put  a  man  to  is  to  hang  him,'*  says  phi- 
lanthropy. It  is  not  true;  the  very  best  use  a  man  can 
be  nut  to,  in  certain  cases,  is  to  hang  him. 

But  charity  works  not  so.  Charity  sees  that  all  these 
evils  over  which  she  weeps  proceed  from  the  heart  of 
man.  Charity,  therefore,  makes  no  associations,  deals  not 
with  committees,  attends  not  meetings,  and  is  not  to  be 
seen  on  platforms,  moving  or  seconding  high-sounding 
'^  resolutions,'*  but  addresses  herself  to  the  heart  of  roan ; 
for  charity  is  not  pufied  up,  and  seeks  not  to  make  a  noise 
in  the  world.  Charity  is  quiet  and  long-suffering;  she 
seeks  to  win  back  man's  heart  to  God,  to  implant  therein 
the  love  of  justice  and  the  love  of  God,  for  he  who  loves 
God  will  always  love  his  neighbor  as  himself;  and  charity 
knows  that,  when  once  the  heart  is  right  towards  God,  her 
work  will  have  been  accomplished.  Without  the  aid  of 
statutes,  charity  knocked  the  fetters  from  the  slave ;  silently, 
yet   most    effectually,   she    abolished    serfdom    throughout 
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Europe.  The  Cat;holic  r^emptionist  sold  hiiAself  into 
slavery,  that  the  captive  might  go  free ;  the  frothy  declama- 
tions of  philanthropists  have  but  made  that  condition 
more  abject  still.     But  we  return  to  the  author. 

"  From  the  sixteenth  century  the  power  of  Christianity  g;radually 
decreases  among  the  people.  In  the  eighteenth  century  infide- 
lity carries  away  great  multitudes  in  the  higher  grades  of  society. 
As  the  Church  hereby  loses  the  means  of  forming  the  necessary 
counterpoise  to  the  demands  of  mere  right,  an  immeasurable  want  is 
seen  in  the  collective  life  of  men*  The  notion  that  there  is  some- 
thing to  which  even  right  most  yield,  cannot  be  thrown  aside; 
where  this  comes  into  direct  opposition  to  the  feelings,  a  higher 
resort  mu«t  be  at  hand  to  dissolve  this  dissonance.  The  age  would 
not  admit  that  this  salutary  force  in  the  mild  yoke  of  Christ  had 
been  thrown  off.  This  disposition  was  seized  by  the  state,  driven 
partly  by  necessity,  and  partly  in  consequence  of  the  materialistic 
doctrineSi  which,  like  a  mental  pestilence,  overran  Europe  in  the 
last  century.  .The  wish  to  solve  the  problem  of  Christianity  by 
purely  earthly  means  and  institutions  had  in  it  something  alluring 
for  all  those  who  place  the  bounds  of  all  that  can  be  known 
or  attained  to  in  this  life.  It  was  a  theory  as  well  as  a  practice, 
that  the  legislation  of  the  state  was  above .  all  right,  or  rather 
that  all  right  was  .a  consequence  of  the  law.  The  princes  and 
their  counsellors  first  introduced  this  dootifbe,  both  in  words  and 
in  actions,  often  with  good  intentions  and  in  good  faith,  but  also 
very  often  as  a  cover  to  darker  motives.  Afterwards  govern- 
ments and  subjects  were  united  in  the  conviction,  that,  in  the 
place  of  right  and  love,  earthly  prosperity  must  be  regarded  as  .the 
highest  precept  for  human  society.  Hence  arose  the  idea  of  an 
absolute  state,  the  direct  contrary  of  the  Christian  German  state  of 
the  Middle  Ages,  which  was  based  on  private  rights  and  duties. 
This  unlimited  power,  which  made  the  protectors  of  right  its  origi- 
nators, and  raised  all  authority  subject  to  human  frailty  to  be  the 
voice  of  God,  cannot  possibly  remain  undisputed.  If  the  law  is  to 
be  taken  as  the  true  source  of  all  that  men  are  to  prize  as  right  or 
good,  it  must  proceed  from  the  collected  will  and  knowledge  of  all 
those  for  whom  it  is  to  be  binding.  This  was  the  indisputable 
theory  of  the  Revolution  of  1789,  of  all  later  revolutions,  and  it  is 
still  80  for  the  immense  majority  at  the  present  time.  The  de- 
struction of  all  justice  latterly  is  a  consequence  of  the  rejection  of 
the  commands  and  designs  of  the  Christian  Church  in  the  state. 
From  the  moment  that  the  state  no  longer  regarded  itself  as  the 
protector  of  the  fireedom  of  right,  but  considered  this  as  subordi- 
nate to  a^  pretended  higher  end,  of  which  the  state  was  the  repre- 
sentative,  began  that  political  chaos  which  characterizes  the  history 
of  Europe  for  the  last  fifty  years.     It  is  the  ideas  of  enlightenment. 
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of  Qoiiersal  good,  of  the  efficacy  of  absolute  rationality  or  aome 
other  aim,  «which  are  now  substituted  for'  tbe  state,  and  raised 
to  the  highest  principles.  Still  must  the  rights,  the  duties,  and 
the  freedom  of  every  individual,  whether  the  lowest  subject  or 
the  prince,  be  denied  or  dissolved  in  their  essential  nature,  to  make 
way  for  the  new  erections.  Hence  this  inquietude,  and  the  impoa- 
sibility,  in  the  convulsions  of  the  present,  to  obtain  a  true  peace. 

"  This  political  doctrine  is,  in  its  deep  significance,  a  caricature 
di  Christian  truths ;  the  ancients,  therefore,  could  not  know  it.  The 
equality  before  the  Eternal  Judge,  the  liberty  of  the  children  of  God, 
the  omnipotence  of  pious  discipline,  are  the  conceptions  of  which  it 
has  formed  its  idols,  distorted  until  they  can  no  longer  be  recog- 
nized, in  the  base  service  of  which  the  living  race  are  deceived  in 
the  dearest  desire  of  their  heart.  In  these  specious  grounds  of  an 
eternal  want  of  humanity  lies  the  whole  strength  di  the  modern 
doctrbe  of  politics,  and  its  danger." — pp.  127-130. 

We  find  among  these  fragments  acme  very  just  remarks 
on  Louis  NapoleoD,  and  his  usurpation  by  tne  coup  (TiM 
of  December,  1851,  which  we  extract. 

"This  last  proceeding  in  Paris  finishes  a  series  of  historical 
events  which  for  three  years  furnish  an  argument  for  the  assertion, 
that  at  the  present  day  in  Europe,  England  excluded,  there  are 
only  two  material  forces  actually  at  work ;  the  army  and  demo« 
cracy.  Only  these  two  can  bring  about  visible  changes ;  as  soon 
at  those  who  wish  to  make  use  of  them  simply  deny  the  moral 
element,  these  are  also  in  reality  made  null.  Only  soldiers,  it  is 
said,  are  of  use  against  democracy.  What  is  most  to  be  lamented 
is,  that  many  middle  parties,  and  even  a  great  portion  of  the 
coustitationalista,  who  have  been  clearly  shown  what  weakness  ia 
inherent  in  all  relations  of  right  and  contract,  are  soon  enough 
found  to  say, '  Only  democrats  are  of  use  against  soldiers.'  " — pp. 
256,  257. 

"  If  any  one  should  ask  my  opinion  of  the  different  parties 
stmggling  for  power  in  France,  X  should  answer,  that  all  those  op« 
posed  to  the  President  have  more  right  than  he  has.  Each  of  them 
has  a  higher  principle  legally  as  well  as  morally.  Each  stands  on 
a  better  ground,  the  Legitimist,  the  Orleanist,  or  the  Blue  (Repub* 
lique  hotm^te,  Cavaignac).  The  basis  of  the  President  is  nothing 
else  than  the  most  foul  and  censurable  ambition  of  one  man. 

*'  If  be  should  further  ask  for  whom  I  wish  the  victory,  I  must 
answer.  For  the  President.  This  is  perfectiy  clear ;  for  none  of 
the  parties,  which  are  in  the  right  with  relation  to  the  President,  can 
really  succeed,  or  place  France  upon  their  ground.  If  the  Presi- 
dent fails,  the  Reds,  whom  I  distinguish  from  Democrats  in  the  old 
sense  of  the  word,  will  be  the  rulers  of  France.     In  this  certaiv 
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answer  Ite8  toy  whole  feeling  concerning  the  present.  Right, 
reason,  and  morality  have  lost  their  power,  only  erode  material 
force  remains.  What  Charles  the  Tenth  and  Lonis  Philippe  coidd 
not  do,  what  none  of  the  present  parties  in  France  can  do,  Louis 
T*?apoleon  has  done,  for  however  long  or  short  a  time  it  may  be. 
•  *•  Is  our  experience  of  late  years  in  Ocrraany  really  different  ? 
Who  has  grown  into  the  possession  of  the  internal  power  ?  De- 
mocracy and'  the  reaction.  They  who  strove  for  a  truly  lawful 
and  reasonable  end  remain  without  power.  Who  has  gained 
in  the  German  question  ?  Who  decided  the  fate  of  Schleswig 
and  of  Hessen?  And  the  representatives  of  the  ideas  of  right, 
of  nationality,  and  of  honor  must  confess  their  complete  impo- 
tence. No  wonder  that  it  is  so  when  they  honor  the  victory  of  foroe 
over  •  la  phrase' " — pp.  257,  258. 

This  certainly  is  the  only  ground  on  which  we  can  re- 
gard with  favor  the  government  of  Napoleon  III.  It  was 
necessary  for  France  to  choose  between  two  great  evils. 
By  accepting  Napoleon  as  the  sovereign,  she  escaped  the 
Aule  of  Red  Republicanism.  It  is  a  sad  condition,  however, 
for  a  country^  when  its  only  hope  of  safety  is  in  yielding 
itself  up  to  the  unrestrained  ambition  of  a  single  man ;  its 
only  security  against  civil  despotism,  the  simfde  will  of  a 
man  whose  aim  is  absolute  power;  the  only  guaranty  of 
the  freedom  of  the  Church,  confidence  in  a  monarch  whose 
pleasure  may  be,  and,  if  he  follows  the  example  he  has 
chosen  for  his  imitation,  will  be,  to  use  the  Church  as  the 
tool  for  working  out  his  designs. 

[  A  short  article  on  the  Turks  will  suffice  to  show  how 
Kadowitz  loved  and  admired  those  good  people.  He 
says : — 

"  It  is  a  most  wonderful  occurrence,  that  the  speech-makers  of 
our  days  swear  by  the  standard  of  the  oroes,  and«  while  they  revile 
and  slander  the  Christian  spirit  of  the  Middle  Ages,  would  fain 
even  now  begin  a  new  crusade  to  drive  the  Osmans  from  Europe. 
In  accordance  with  all  their  principles  and  opinions,  they  should  be 
enthusiastic  adorers  of  the  Turks,  in  whose  political  life  a  great  part 
of  their  ideal  is  realited. 

"  In  the  first  place,  they  have  a  religion  which  is  substantially 
pure  deism,  without  the  burdensome  demands  of  self-abnegation 
and  penance,  and  conMStent  with  all  the  pleasures  of  the  world. 
Then  they  have  a  state  without  hereditary  nobility  or  privileges  of 
any  sort.  Perfect  equality  before  the  law.  Bvery  office  and  dig- 
nity is  open  to  every  individual,  the  lowest  as  wdl  as  the  highest ; 
]^8onal  servitude  equally  tmreeognized,  so  that  every  porter  may 
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hope  to  beeome  Gnnd  Visier,  every  Toptschi  may  aspire  to  the 
kom'a  tail.  Besides  this,  there  is  the  unliniited  power  of  the 
sills,  in  the  face  of  which  not  only  no  pririlege,  but  not  even  any 
piivite  'property,  can  stand ;  the  last  man  and  the  last  asp  are  at 
the  6ee  disposal  of  the  political  power.  What  the  Hegelian  philo- 
flophy  aims  at*  that  every  one  aclmowledge  in  the  state,  as  reason- 
able and  proper,  a  power  against  which  no  individuality  can  pre<- 
viil,  18  there  realized  through  the  Koran,  which  is  both  the  code  of 
isoials  and  of  laws  (/mmw  and  Din)  in  a  degree  far  in  advance  of 
the  modem  European  states. 

"  Will  mere  cutting  off  the  head,  or  strangling,  be  so  much  con- 
sidered, when  weighed  with  all  these  eminent  advantages  ? " — 
pp.  12-14. 

On  the  policy  of  Prussia  he  has  the  following  remarks:^ 

*'  What  is  the  general  line  of  politics  which  Prussia  ought  to 
pursue  ?  To  those  who  direct  the  helm  of  the  government,  such 
a  question  may  seem  idle,  since  they  know  no  other  political  wis- 
dom, than  to  steer  according  to  the  wind  that  blows,  and  drive  on, 
whether  good  or  bad,  whatever  the  moment  brings  about.  That 
BQch  proceeding  denotes  a  real  statesman,  I  cannot  concede,  bat 
rather  maintain  that  he  should  acknowledge  leading  ideas  for  the 
order  and  progress  of  affairs,  and  should  always  return  to  this  aim, 
undisturbed  by  the  fluctuations  of  the  moment*  Prussia  is  a  Euro- 
pean, but  before  all,  in  her  internal  nature,  a  Grerman  state.  By 
the  course  of  events  she  has  entered  into  the  Pentarchy,  and,  with 
France,  England,  Austria,  and  Russia,  she  has  a  voice  in  the 
management  of  the  affairs  of  the  whole  world.  She  should  use 
this  influence  for  a  good  end,  but  should  not  sacrifice  to  the  Euro- 
pean position  nearer  and  much  more  important  interests.  The 
policy  of  Prussia  Should  be  thoroughly  German.  Whether  Don 
Carlos  or  Isabella  shall  reign,  whether  Mehemet  Ali  shall  be  here- 
ditary F^ha  of  Egypt,  is,  irrespective  of  the  principle  involved,  of 
relatively  little  consequence ;  it  is  not  necessary  that  she  should  play 
to  important  part  in  settling  these  affairs.  But  what  occurs  in  Dres- 
den, in  Stuttgart,  or  in  Hanover  has  the  most  distinct  importance 
for  us.  Nothing  essential  should  be  done  in  the  internal  or  external 
anrangements  of  the  cabinets,  nothing  changed  in  the  temporal  or 
spiritual  condition  of  the  German  states,  without  our  voice  being 
heard  and  respeieted.  Austria  cannot  for  any  length  of  time  dis- 
pute this  influence  with  us.  She  is  too  closely  entwined  in  the 
ailairs  of  tiie  whole  world,  too  foreign  to  all  the  peculiarly  German 
questicms,  joya,  and  sufferings,  to  be  able  to  limit  herself  to  such  a 
Jae.  However  it  may  hinder  and  restrain  her,  Prussia  must  re- 
main fovemoflt  in  all  German  affiedrs*  This  does  not  prevent,  hut 
18  qpBfee  conastent  with,  her  directing  the  influence  ahe  thus  obtaina 
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to  the  general  intereats  where  a  universal  point  of  view  is  intro* 
duced.    The  distinct  aim  of  Prussian  politics  must  he  to  obtain 
and  preserve  an  indubitable  supremacy  in  Qermany.    In  order  to 
this,  it  is  requisite  that  the  princes  as  well  as  the  people  should  be 
won  in  favor  of  Prussia*     A  lasting  positiou  will  be  established 
when  every  one  &id8  it  quite  in  order  that  the  highest  interests  of 
Germany  should  be  settled  at  Berlin.    The  cabinet  must  be  firmly 
persuaded  that  the  independent  action  of  even  the  smallest  mem- 
bers of  the  confederation  has  its  firm  and  constant  support  in 
Prussia.     It  is  not  enough  that  all  fear  of  our  aggrandizement 
should  vanish,  but  it  is  also  necessary  that  every  one  should  feel 
that  the  political  mission  pf  Prussia  is  found  in  Uiis  multiplicity  of 
territories,  which  gives  her  so  many  points  of  contact  with  the  rest 
of  Germany.     She  can  be   strong  only  by  close  union  with  her 
German  neighbors.    This  thought  is  the  less  difficult  to  call  into  life, 
because  it  is  entirely  true.    The  affection  and  confidence  of  the 
cabinets  towards  Prussia  is  by  no  means  sufficient,  but  the  public 
opinion  is  of  greater  importance  for  the  establishment  of  a  true 
supremacy.     Germany  must  become  accustomed  to  see   Prussia 
precede  in  all  that  concerns  the  spiritual  and  temporal  welfare.     In 
a  material  aspect,  the  Zollverein  was  an  important  step ;  the  same 
principle  of  community  in  all  essential  things  must  incessantly  be 
carried  out,  and  no  sacrifice  feared,  to  introduce  the  same  money, 
measures,  and  weights  in  literary  intercourse.*    Common  institu- 
tions of  every  sort  are  formed,  even  when  they  bring  but  little  ma- 
terial gain ;  the  feeling  of  community  is  invaluable.     But  the  main 
point*  to  unite  public  opinion  with  Prussia,  can  only  be  done  by  the 
defence  of  law.     We  cannot  follow  the  common  liberalism,  and  in 
this  way  seek  popularity.    But  we  can  and  ought  to  set  ourselves  up 
as  the  defence  and  shelter  of  every  good  law ;  we  can  use  the  in- 
fluence which  the  articles  of  the  confederation  allow  us,  so  that  every 
complaint  shall  be  heard,  every  claim  tried,  and  there  shall  remain 
in  Germany  no  one  who  cannot  pursue  his  strengthened  right  against 
all  the  power  of  the  state.    The  next  thing  required  for  this  is,  that 
precisely  the  contrary  of  what  has  heretofore  been  should  be  done. 
Whoever  knows  the  course  which  the  Diet  pursues,  knows  that  its 
practice  is  to  send  back  every  dispute  between  subjects  and  govern- 
ments.   All  ingenuity  is  employed  to  establish  an  incompetency, 
to  discover  some  ground  of  nullity ;  they  turn  and  waver  over  the 
letters  of  the  constitution  of  the  confederation,  until  a  way  is  found 
out  to  prevent  all  consequence  of  the  difficulty.     The  harm  which 
the  Diet  has  thus  done  itself  is  beyond  all  measure.    Every  one 

•  •*  The  tourist  in  Germany  who  only  learns  to  count  his  money  in  fhor 
lers  and  Gfrmiehen,  by  the  time  he  has  to  use  Kr&nthalers,  Gukhny  and  jSTreuP' 
zersy  which  sj^in  differ  in  value  as  he  oomes  to  Austria,  would,  we  are  cer- 
tain, consent  to  the  introduction  of  a  untlorm  coinage  for  aU  Germany/' 
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wbo  means  n^  for  Oennany  mtut  viah  that  the  contrary  Were  the 
nde ;  that  every  one  who  finds  no  law  in  his  home  should  go  to  the 
Diet,  and  that  no  one  should  return  without  heing*  helped,  or  else 
oonnnced  of  the  unreasonableness  of  his  demand.  This  would  be 
peculiarly  the  part  for  Prussia,  and  of  incalculable  importance  for 
her  mond  position  in  relation  to  the  Gkrman  nations.  Only  now 
and  then  one  dares  to  strive  against  the  government;  but  if  it 
were  dear  that  only  objective  justice  could  prevail,  no  evil  would 
be  durable.  There  certainly  has  not  often  been  a  worse  time  than 
die  present  for  the  position  of  Prussia  with  relation  to  Germany. 
The  Catholic  Debate  and  the  Hanover  Question  have  wounded  us 
deeply.  By  the  first,  Prussia  has  not  only  lost  the  afiection  of  a 
great  number  of  her  own  subjects,  even  of  whole  provinces,  but 
has  abo  suffered  great  prejudice  to  her  reputation  with  the  German 
cabinets  for  intelligence  and  circumspection.  They  see  us  in  em- 
banassment,  and  fear  to  be  drawn  in  with  us ;  and  it  is  not  Bavaria 
akne  which  we  have  cut  off  from  us,  but  our  conduct  is  also 
blamed  at  other  courts.  By  the  Hanover  Question  no  one  has 
suffered  more  than  ourselves.  From  Austria  nothing  else  was  ex- 
pected; whether  Germany  thereby  fnUs  morally  to  the  ground  or 
not,  is  equally  acceptable  and  welcome  to  that  cabinet.  From  us, 
on  the  contrary,  a  different  course  was  expected  than,  that  we  should 
merely  foUow  behind,  and  co-operate  in  bringing  quite  naked  to 
light  the  emptiness  of  the  defence  of  law  which  the  confedera- 
tion secores.  Here  also  should  have  been  done  precisely  the 
contrary  of  what  was  done.  The  confederation  should  have 
brought  the  whole  affur  before  its  /onmi,  and  there  judged  what 
had  passed.  The  king  of  Hanover  should,  for  jiis  own  safety, 
have  been  forced  to  bring  the  dispute  to  the  dedsion  of  the  Diet ; 
if  it  were  then  really  found  that  many  points  of  the  constitution  of 
1833  were  incompatible  with  the  respective  articles  of  the  confede- 
rttion  (Art.  37  of  the  Treaty  of  Vienna),  a  decree  should  have 
been  passed  by  which  the  confederation  abolished  the  objection- 
able articles  of  that  constitution ;  but  the  king  should  still  be  al- 
lowed to  adhere  in  all  else  to  the  ordinations  of  his  predecessor. 
The  gap  which  this  would  cause  should  be  filled  up  by  a  free 
agreement  between  the  king  and  his  estates,  and  the  result  placed 
under  the  guaranty  of  the  confederation.  This  is  what  Prussia 
should  have  done ;  even  the  Liberals  would  have  applauded  such 
a  course,  and  a  great  advance  would  have  been  made  on  all  sides/' 
—pp.  97-102. 

In  another  place  Radowitz  endeavours  to  show  that, 
should  Prussia  obtain  the  pre-eminence  he  desires  for  her, 
no  danger  to  Catholicity  would  ensue  from  her  religion. 
We  think  otherwise^  but  we  give  his  arguments. 
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*'  If  it  were  poesible/'  he  says,  ''  to  ruin  the  position  of  Pnisaia 
for  the  great  future  of  Germany,  it  would  be  brought  about  by 
those  persons  who,  urged  by  narrow-minded  particularism  and 
Ptotestaatism,  are  never  tired  of  representing  Prussia  as  the  cham- 
pion of  Protestantism  in  Germany.  Even  reasonable  and  moderate 
men  fall  into  this  foolish  declamation.  No  greater  prejudice  can 
be  done  to  the  great  mission  of  Prussia,  than  to  ascribe  to  her  this 
aim.  Her  Austrian  and  Bayarian,  Rhenish  and  Westphalian  ene- 
mies, would  then  be  perfectly  right  in  doing  all  in  their  power  to 
prevent  at  any  price  the  union  of  Germany  under  a  Prussian  head. 
That  such  a  thought  has  in  past  years  been  entertained  by  German 
Catholics  is  plainly  the  cause  of  the  inexpressibly  sad  position  of  the 
so-called  German  Catholic  party  on  the  Gkrman  question ;  a  fact 
for  which  Germany  and  the  Catholic  Church  will  yet  suffer  severely. 
This  thought  is  altogether  false,  however  loudly  it  may  be  pro* 
claimed  in  either  camp.  The  position  and  mission  of  Prussia  is 
never  Protestant,  nor  even  ecclesiastical,  but  is  exclusively  directed 
to  the  political  union  of  the  nation.  Whoever  would  wish  to  heal 
the  wretched  and  dangerous  condition  of  this  great  ruling  people, 
to  establish  a  true  community  in  the  centre  of  Europe,  and  to 
aolve  the  problem  of  the  future,  will  start  with  the  actual  and  aa<- 
thorized  juxtaposition  of  both  confessions,  and  hold  unchangeably 
to  it.  The  most  perfect  independence  on  both  sides  is  the  only 
possible  relation  of  the  State  to  the  Church  in  Grermany,  and  more 
especially  so  in  Prussia  thim  elsewhere.  Any  attempt  to  use  the  state 
and  its  means  for  the  external  aggrandizement  of  either  of  the 
Christian  confessions,  must  invariably  end  in  the  ruin  of  both  par- 
ties. Would  tq  God  this  truth  could  penetrate  men's  minds !  It 
is  confessed  in  the  moment  of  danger,  but  immediately  denied  as 
soon  as  any  chance  appears  of  drawing  advantage  from  that 
alliance." — ^pp.  236-238. 

This  will  at  least  justify  the  author  in  bis  desire  to 
establish  the  supremacy  of  Prussia  in  Germany,  although 
it  may  not  convince  his  readers  of  the  advantage  of  that 
measure.  For  ourselves,  we  are  unwilling  to  see  a  Protes- 
tant power  possessed  of  so  great  influence  in  Germany, 
and  althougn  we  may  agree  with  Radowitz,  that  the 
true  relation  of  the  Church  and  State  is  perfect  inde- 
pendence of  one  another,  we  cannot  but  be  suspicious 
that  such  might  not  be  the  case.  That  it  should  be  8q» 
we  concede;  but  that  it  would  be  so,  we  hesitate  to 
affirm.  Abstracting  all  considerations  of  religion,  we  can- 
not deny  that,  viewing  the  sole  political  and  temporal 
welfare  of  Germany,  the  prevailing  influence  in  German 
afiairs  would  be  better  placed  in  the  hands  of  Prussia  than 
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IB  those  of  Austria.  Prussia  is,  as  he  says,  more  closely 
ooanected  and  identified  in  all  its  interests  with  those  of 
the  rest  of  Gremiany»  whilst  Austria  has  comparatively 
h'ttle  in  common  with  its  Grerman  neighbours.  Still,  be- 
lieving as  w«  do  that  Catholicity  is  immeasurably  superior  to 
ail  other  forms  of  religion^ or  rather  the  only  one  that  is 
of  any  avail — for  the  pcditical  welfiire  and  prosperity  of  any 
country,  we  raise  our  Toice  against  the  too  great  influence 
of  Prussia ;  and  whether  the  influence  of  the  Catholic  powers 
may  be  extended  or  not,  we  are  unwilling  to  see  that  of  the 
Protestant  powers  increased. 

We  next  turn  to  some  remarks  intended  to  serve  for  the 
History  of  the  State. 

*'  In  ev«ry  form  of  government,  in  whatever  manner  it  is  con* 
stitiitefiL -  there  are  always  two  parties;  the  governing  and  the 
grniemed.  The  appointment  of  the  governor  may  be  deduced  and 
otahlitfaed  in  difierent  ways;  from  the  patrimonial  relations,^- 
the  family  and  its  head  ;  from  the  theocratic, — the  nation  and  the 
divinely  appointed  ruler;  from  the  warlike, — ^the  chieftain  and 
the  army ;  and  from  the  delegated, — the  citizens  and  those  called 
by  them  to  preside  over  their  affairs.  These  principles  have  been 
more  of  less  brought  into  combination  in  the  historical  manifesta- 
tioD»and  have  decided  the  form  of  the  state.  In  the  earliest  times 
the  patrimonial  principle  prevails  as  the  patriarchal  government. 
Id  the  ancient  kingdoms  of  the  East  is  found  a  combination  of  the 
patrimonial  and  theocratic  elements.  In  Rome,  after  Caesar,  the 
empire  was  a  combination  of  the  warlike  aud  the  delegated.  In 
the  Middle  Ages  in  Germany  the  warlike  was  at  first  predominant ; 
afterwards  the  patrimonial  cement  entered,  by  the  consolidation  of 
the  state,  and  formed  the  feudal  system.  In  the  seventeenth  century 
the  territorial  lordship  was  constituted  from  the  patrimonial  and 
theocratic  elements,  but  not  without  great  distortion.  In  the  govern- 
ment of  Louis  the  Fourteenth  and  its  imitations,  the  doctrine  of  a 
presumed  delegation  of  the  people  is  added.  In  the  eighteenth  cen* 
tory  the  state  was  in  theory  established  on  this  principle  of  a  sup- 
posed indorsement  on  the  part  of  the  citizens,  and  a  corresponding 
theory  of  contract.  The  Napoleonic  state  is  an  intermediate  ano- 
maly, in  which  the  wariike  element  is  again  introduced.  The 
latest  attempts,  as  the  natural  reaction  against  the  doctrine  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  are  to  establish  the  state  upon  a  combination 
of  the  theocratic  and  patrimonial  principles  (Haller,  Maistre,  and 
their  followers). 

"  A  second  consideration  arises  from  the  relations  of  the  go- 
verned under  different  forms  of  the  state.  The  ancient  republic 
rests  upon  the  actual  community  of  all  the  citizens  governing  itself. 

THIRD    SEUIES.-^VOL.    III.    NO.    I.  8 
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The  basis  ol  the  Orientil  kingdom  is  the  unrestrained  sovereign 
and  his  absolute  subjects,  who  may  thus  sink  to  the  condition  of 
mere  slaves.  Reli^on  and  morals  form  the  only  bounds  and 
security,  and  this  only  so  long  as  the  ruler  observes  them.  In  the 
state  of  the  Middle  Ages,  the  warriors  stand  as  free  people  by  the 
side  of  the  chieftain ;  by  more  fixed  confirmation  they  become  terri- 
torial lords  within  the  patrimonial  state,  first  as  free  possessors, 
afterwards  as  feudal  tenants.  The  towns  join  them  with  their  own 
rights.  The  clergy  also  retain  their  rights.  From  this  grows  the 
system  of  estates,  in  which  the  sovereign  must  obtain  the  consent 
of  his  estates,  if  he  wishes  to  impose  anything  on  them,  or  to  de- 
mand anything  from  them.  From  the  old  estate  system  proceeds 
the  representative  state  in  various  gradations.  Its  peculiar  nature  is 
that  the  estates  represent  not  only  themselves  and  their  rights,  but 
the  collective  nation,  and  that  their  consent  is  necessary  not  only 
in  whatever  immediately  touches  their  rights,  but  also  in  all  the 
acts  of  government.  In  the  first  form,  which  is  found  chiefly  in 
England,  these  last  developments  are  only  partially  discovered. 
Only  in  later  times,  as  in  the  further  imitation  on  the  continent  of 
Europe,  is  the  abstract  representative  system  fully  carried  out* 
The  government  here  becomes  only  the  executor  of  what  the  re- 
presentatives of  the  people  either  decree  on  their  own  motion,  or 
to  which  they  give  their  consent  on  the  motion  of  the  govern- 
ment. Whether  this  government  is  to  be  vested  in  an  hereditary 
race  of  princes  or  not,  is  merely  a  question  of  prudence.  "With 
intelligent  persons  the  decision  will  always  be  in  favor  of  the 
hereditary  line.  The  extent  and  manner  of  the  exercise  of  the 
power  of  the  government  form  also  a  question  of  expediency.  The 
government  has  never  any  right  of  its  own  in  this  matter,  but  ful- 
fils a  charge  confided  to  it  by  the  members  of  the  state.  In  sub- 
stance the  abstract  representative  state  is  a  republic  with  an  heredi- 
tary supreme  magistrate  at  the  head  of  the  government.  I  know 
that  the  term  representative  system  is  not  always  understood  in 
this  sense,  and*  tiiat  by  many  these  last  developments  are  not  ad- 
mitted. The  adoption  of  an  absolute  veto,  which  is  a  distinct  ano- 
maly in  this  system,  shows  it.  But  the  fundamental  principle  of  the 
system  leads  to  these  last  points.  If  I  wish  to  place  my  own  opinion, 
already  indicated  above,  in  opposition  to  this,  I  must  certainly 
go  further  back.  If  I  weig^  all  accessible  sources  of  knowledge,  I 
can  stop  neither  with  the  mere  natural  process,  nor  with  any  rela- 
tions of  conformity  and  utility,  but  the  synthesis  must  demand  this 
inseparable  element  in  the  state.  The  end  of  the  state  is  the  realiza- 
tion of  right.  Right  appears  under  two  forms  ;  as  freedom  and  as 
order.  The  state  must  preserve  both ;  it  is  the  ofiice  of  authority  to 
guarantee  and  maintain  these  two  conditions.  It  frilfils  this  office 
by  its  own  right,  or,  more  properly,  by  its  own  duty :  in  this  consists 
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die  tnie  nature  of  authority.  Whether  this  authority  is  hereditary 
in  a  line  of  prinoes,  or  ia  dectiTe  in  any  form,  is  in  itself  of  no  im- 
portance. Even  those  who  are  elected  to  this  office  are  the  autho- 
rity in  the  fiill  sense,  and  not  merely  officers  who  execute  the  will 
of  another.  That  the  authority  in  the  administration  of  its  office 
does  not  lose  other  rights,  or  usurp  other  privileges,  is  a  further 
condition.  The  sum  of  the  regulations  how  the  authority  is  to  he 
invested,  and  where  and  how  in  the  administration  of  the  govern- 
ment it  is  bound  to  the  co-operation  or  consent  of  the  governed,  is 
the  constitution  c^  the  state.  What  this  should  be  in  a  particular 
instance  depends  wholly  on  particular  circumstances,  or  on  the 
natore  of  the  contract.  No  universal  direction  for  this  can  be 
taken  from  reason  nor  from  the  immediate  precepts  of  Qod, 
but  is  determined  by  the  facts  in  the  particular  case. 

••  "This  is  no  contradiction  ef  the  divine  government  of  the  world, 
which  is  manifested  in  the  history  of  nations.  I  see  clearly  enough 
the  general  form  of  the  state,  though  not  the  particular  details,  for 
Prussia,  and  for  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century.  The  Prus- 
sian monarchy  has  been  established  by  intelligence  and  war ;  it  is 
less  the  result  of  a  natural  growth  than  of  a  creation.  Therefore 
on  one  side  it  is  further  removed  from  the  conditions  of  the  patri- 
monial state,  and  on  the  other  it  partakes  more  of  the  nature  of  a 
centralized  government.  What  the  Prussian  monarchy  loses  in 
material  strength  in  comparison  with  the  other  members  of  the 
Pentarchy,  it  must  repair  by  the  constant  readiness  of  all  its  force. 
The  finances  and  the  army  must  be  greatly  attended  to,  and  be 
always  at  its  disposal.  Hence  the  necessity  of  a  strong  govern- 
ment on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  that  it  proceed  in  constant 
unison  with  the  governed.  And  because  the  strength  of  all  its 
subjects  is  more  to  be  exerted  in  the  field,  than  is  the  case  with 
any  odier  state,  a  necessary  condition  of  its  life  is  the  representa- 
tion of  the  country.  The  constitution  of  Prussia  flows  from  the 
position  of  a  free  people  under  a  free  king.  The  question  is  next 
raised  as  to  the  manner  of  the  representation.  I  do  not  hesitate  to 
msintain,  that  the  true  aristocracy  are  the  proper  representatives  of 
the  nation.  But  can  this  be  the  old  representation  of  the  estates  ? 
With  my  hand  on  my  heart,  I  answer.  No.  The  old  estates  are 
blotted  out,  and  the  new  provinces  of  Prussia  consist  of  quite  dif- 
ferent elements.  The  aristocracy  of  the  present  day  is  based  on 
three  things,  —  office,  intelligence,  and  possessions.  The  first 
can  clearly  be  only  a  secondary  element  of  the  representation 
against  the  goremment.  Here  it  has  influence,  not  as  a  conse- 
quence, but  as  a  thing  compatible  with  it ;  and  it  is  a  dangerous 
misoonoeption  to  confound  these  points.  To  find  the  proper  posi- 
tion of  the  second  requires  a  closer  analysis,  which  I  shall  consider 
elsewhere.    The  most  important  force  is  in  the  third,  the  posses- 
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sion  of  the  laad.  It  U  undeniable  that  the  oppoeition  between  city 
and  country,  between  trade  and  agriculture,  ia  no  longer  what  it 
formerly  was,  but  is  undergoing  a  profound  change. 

"  The  second  question  is  to  establish  the  privileges  of  the  na- 
tional representation.  I  distinguish  the  direct  and  legal  from  the 
indirect  and  moral  activity.  There  is  very  little  difference  as  to 
the  first.  The  representation  takes  its  place  in  the  legislature, 
where  without  the  consent  of  both  the  free  factors  nothing  has  the 
force  of  law.  The  representatives  grant  whatever  comes  from 
the  pockets  of  the  subjects.  It  would  be  of  great  importance  for 
Prussia  to  determine  Uie  precise  limits  between  the  ordinary  ne- 
cessities, which  remain  the  same  for  a  greater  length  of  time,  and 
the  extraordinary  expenses,  which  are  brought  up  at  every  seaaion. 
The  first  requisite  is  that  the  course  of  the  political  life  of  Prussia 
should  never  stagnate,  but  be  above  the  dissensions  of  the  moment. 

"  But  it  is  difficult  to  define  the  indirect  activity  of  the  represen- 
tation, by  which  external  politics  are  principally  treated.  The 
king  cannot  act,  nor  direct  the  great  destiny  of  Prussia,  against 
the  public  opinion  of  the  nation ;  but  neither  can  mere  party  voice 
nor  momentary  excitement  be  taken  for  the  expression  of  this  pub- 
lic opinion.  The  chambers  are  only  one  of  its  elements,  the  other 
is  the  press ;  and  all  the  organs  through  which  the  voice  of  the  peo- 
ple is  declared  have  an  equal  claim  to  be  heard  and  respected. 
This  most  profound  of  all  relations  between  the  governing  and  the 
governed  cannot  be  reduced  to  formulas.  Nothing  can  compen- 
sate for  the  loss  of  the  mutual  good-will  of  both  parties.  The  con- 
stitution can  only  multiply  and  secure  the  means  for  the  public 
voice  to  express  itself  free  and  pure,  but  cannot  use  compulsion  on 
one  side  or  the  other  without  destroying  the  Prussian  monarchy." 
—pp.  271-280. 

We  take  great  pleasure  in  laying  these  extracts  before 
our  readers,  and  doubt  not  that,  while  they  admire  the 
profound  and  solid  views  of  so  great  a  statesman,  they 
will  join  with  us  in  regret  at  his  loss.  Never  was  Ger- 
many, and  Prussia  in  particular,  more  in  need  of  all  her 
great  men  than  at  the  very  time  he  was  taken  from 
her.  Had  he  lived  a  year  longer,  he  would  undoubtedly 
have  exerted  a  great  influence  on  the  course  of  Germany 
in  the  present  war.  His  sympathies  were  not  with  the 
Turks,  and  he  doubtless  felt  a$  the  king  of  Prussia  is  said 
to  feel,  that  Christian  nations  might  do  better  than  to 
form  an  alliance  with  the  infidel  against  their  fellow-Chris- 
tians. Once  before,  though  long  ago,  —  and  those  times 
and  their  spirit  have  long  since  passed  away,— once  before 
did  France  and  England  form  an  alliance,  and  send  their 
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armies  to  the  East,  and  those  armies  were  blest  by  the 
unanimous  voice  of  Christendom,  and  prayers  for  their 
success  arose  from  every  church  and  monastery.  Now 
their  object  is  different,  and  few  can  pray  for  the  success  of 
either  side;  perhaps  the  prayer  that  will  be  heard  is  that 
justice  may  prevail. 

There  is  much  more  in  these  volumes  equally  worthy  of 
being  extracted,  but  here  we  must  close,  recommending  the 
careful  study  of  the  writings  of  this  lamented  author  to  all 
our  readers  acquainted  with  the  German  language,  without, 
however,  joining  in  all  his  sympathies,  or  indorsing  all  his 
political  views. 


Art.  IV. — History  of  the  Life,  the  Writings^  and  the  Doo* 
trines  of  Luther.  By  M.  Auoin.  Translated  from  the 
last  French  Edition,  oy  William  B.  Turkbull,  Esq. 
London :  Dolman.  Baltimore :  Murphy  &  Co.  1854 
2  vols.     8vo. 

The  Life  of  Luther,  the  first  volume  of  which,  as  trans> 
lated  by  Mr.  Tumbull,  we  have  received  through  Messrs. 
Murphy  &  Co.,  is  the  first  of  four  very  interesting  and  im* 
portant  biographies  published  by  the  late  M.  Audin,  and 
which  taken  together  form  a  passably  complete  popular 
history  of  the  Protestant  Reformation,  admirably  adapted 
to  counteract  the  bad  effects  of  such  publications  as  M. 
Merle  d^Auhigne''s  widely  circulated  romance  on  the  same 
subject.  These  biographies,  after  that  of  Luther,  are  the 
lives  of  Calvin,  Leo  the  Tenth,  and  Henry  the  Eighth.  Of 
these,  that  of  Pope  Leo  the  Tenth  is  generally  regarded  as 
the  best,  and  we  are  surprised  that  it  has  not  yet  been 
translated  into  our  language.  In  composing  these  works 
the  author  had  access  to  the  ori^nal  aocuments  preserved 
in  the  archives  of  the  Vatican  and  the  libraries  of  Florence 
and  Bologna,  to  the  historical  collections  of  Strasburg,  Lyons, 
Mayence,  Cologne,  and  Wittenberg,  and  to  almost  any 
number  of  German  and  Latin  pamphlets  of  the  time.  Hfe 
made  a  diligent  and  conscientious  use  of  the  materials  at 
his  disposal,  and  has  cleared  up  many  obscure  passages  in 
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the  history  of  the  period,  and  presented  many  of  the  actors 
in  the  movement,  Catholic  as  well  as  Protestant,  in  a  new 
liffht.  He  has  robbed  the  chief  Reformers  of  the  unmerited 
gk>ry  with  which  their  partisans  had  invested  them,  and 
presented  them  to  the  world  in  all  their  native  weakness 
and  deformity.  He  has  vindicated  the  Catholic  party  of 
the  time,  and  rescued  the  principal  Catholic  opponents  of 
the  Reformers  from  the  aspersions  cast  upon  them  by  their 
unscrupulous  adversaries.  He  is  candid  and  impartial, 
and,  so  far  as  we  are  able  to  judge,  has  produced  a  very 
reliable,  as  well  as  a  brilliant  and  interesting,  popular  his- 
tory of  the  more  prominent  characters  and  events  of  the  ter- 
rible Protestant  movement  in  the  sixteenth  century.  We 
hope  the  whole  four  works,  making  nine  volumes  octavo 
in  the  last  edition  as  revised  by  the  author,  will  be  trans- 
lated into  our  language,  and  circulated  widely  wherever  it 
is  spoken.  They  will  make  an  important  addition  to  our 
meagre  English  Catholic  library,  ana  contribute  much  to  a 
right  appreciation  of  the  Reformers. 

M.  Audin,  born  at  Lyons,  1793,  originally  studied  for 
the  priesthood;  but  not  taking  orders,  lie  turned  his  at- 
tention to  law,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar.  He  does 
not  appear,  however,  to  have  practised  his  profession, 
and  he  devoted  his  life  to  literature,  as  an  author  and  a 
bookseller,  till  his  death,  which  took  place  February  9* 
1851.  He  was  a  sincere  and  earnest  Catholic,  and  has  ren« 
dered  no  mean  service  to  religion  and  historic  truth  by  his 
works  on  the  Reformation.  No  man  out  of  Germany,  even 
if  in  Germany,  has  done  more  to  separate  or  disentangle 
in  the  popular  mind  that  mingled  yam  of  history  and  ro- 
mance, ot  truth  and  fiction,  which  Protestant  authors  for 
these  three  hundred  years  have  palmed  off  upon  the  credu* 
lous,  not  of  their  own  communion  alone,  as  the  authentic 
history  of  the  Protestant  movement.  He  is  conscientious 
and  painstaking,  but  we  cannot  r^ard  him  as  very  saga- 
cious or  profound;  and  under  the  relation  of  style  and 
manner  he  is  not  sufficiently  grave  and  dignified  to  suit 
our  taste  or  to  inspire  us  with  full  confidence  in  bis  judg- 
ment. He  takes  too  much  pains  to  be  striking  and  bril- 
liant, and  appears  to  weigh  the  phrase  more  than  the 
thought.  One  feels  that  he  was  writing  in  the  bosom  of  a 
frivolous  community,  for  readers  who  draw  their  instruc- 
tion from  the  saloon,  the  theatre,  or  the  feuilleton,  and  are 
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to  be  arrested  only  by  a  tableau  or  a  dramatic  representation 
of  historical  events. 

Regarded  as  popular  works,  as  they  probably  were  de- 
signeo  to  be,  we  esteem  very  highly  Audin's  biographies ; 
but  regarded  as  studies  on  the  Reformation,  they  are  defi- 
cient in  philosophical  depth  and  comprehensiveness.  They 
take,  in  our  iudgment,  quite  too  narrow  and  too  superficial 
a  view  of  the  fpreat  Protestant  movement,  and  afford  us 
vety  little  aid  in  understanding  its  real  causes  and  in- 
ternal character.  The  author  has  rendered  a  tardy  justice 
to  the  Catholic  party  of  the  time,  and  proved  its  immea- 
surable superiority  in  solid  and  polite  learnings  in  civilization 
and  refinement,  in  virtue  ana  manners,  to  the  party  of 
reform,  and  has  shown  to  the  last  degree  of  evidence  that 
the  Reformers  were  coarse  and  brutal,  false  and  hypocriti- 
cal, proud  and  selfish,  lustful  and  ambitious,  who  shrunk 
from  no  baseness,  and  scrupled  at  no  arts  or  falsehood  that 
seemed  likely  to  serve  their  purposes  against  the  Church. 
This,  no  doubt,  is  much,  but  it  is  not  all  that  we  have  the 
rifl^t  to  expect  in  times  Uke  ours  from  a  Catholic  historian 
of  the  Protestant  Reformation^  It  is  far  too  little  and  too 
superficial  to  enable  us  to  explain  that  event.  These  Re- 
formers had  all  been  reared  in  the  external  communion  of 
the  Catholic  Church,  and  were  many  of  them  priests  who 
had  served  at  her  altar*  Whence  came  it  that  they  were 
capable  of  such  baseness  and  iniquity.'  Whence  came  it 
that  their  baseness  and  iniquity  were  capable  of  detaching 
nearly  half  of  Europe  from  the  faith  in  which  they  haa 
been  reared,  and  of  rounding  a  party  which  for  three  hun- 
dred years  has  been  able  to  dispute  the  dominion  of  the 
world  with  Catholicity?  Here  is  a  grave  problem  to  be 
solved,  and  which  m,  Audin  does  not  solve,  or  furnish  us 
the  means  of  solving. 

Indeed,  taking  the  Reformation  as  M.  Audin  leaves  it,  it 
must  have  been  an  impossible  event,— an  event  which  never 
happened,  because  it  never  could  have  happened.  We 
ten  find  in  his  pages  no  8u£5cient  reason  for  it,  no  adequate 
means  of  efiectmg  it.  The  Reformers  were  inadequate  to 
the  work  ascribed  to  them  ;  all  the  elements  of  success  were 
against  them..  Authority,  tradition,  learning,  culture,  talent, 
habit,  manners,  customs,  all  were  against  them.  They 
were  worsted  in  argument  by  their  Catholic  opponents; 
they  had  no  clearly  defined   system   of  doctrine,    no   well- 
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concerted  plan  of  action ;  they  were  unable  to  agree  among 
themselves,  were  torn  by  intestine  divisions,  were  com- 
pelled to  blush  at  the  licentiousness  and  impurity  of  their 
disciples,  and  rendered  ridiculous  by  their  continual  varia- 
tions' and  self-contradictions.  There  was  nothing  in  their 
speculations  or  opinions  calculated  to  impose  upon  the  under- 
standing of  a  moderately  instructed  Catholic,  or  in  their 
practice  to  win  the  affections  of  a  single  really  Catholic  heart. 
Their  preaching  and  writings  were  fitted  only  to  shock  sin- 
cere and  earnest  Catholics,  or  to  disgust  and  repel  them. 
How  then  could  they  succeed?  Yet  succeed  they  did. 
They  baffled  princes  and  nobles,  kings  and  Caesars,  popes 
and  cardinals,  bishops  and  doctors,  and  gained  over  the 
multitude  in  more  than  a  third  part  of  Europe.  How  ex- 
plain this  fact  ?  By  the  depravity  of  the  Reformers  ?  But 
that  depravity  itself  needs  accounting  for ;  and,  moreover, 
on  what  principle  explain  its  tremendous  power?  We 
know  that  evil  naturally  triumphs  over  good,  but  how 
can  evil  joined  to  weakness  triumph  over  virtue  joined  to 
strength,  and  that  even  supernatural  strength  ? 

It  is  clear  to  the  philosophical  histonan  that  we  cannot 
explain  the  Protestant  Reformation  by  the  baseness,  the  ini-> 
quity,  the  corruption,  or  the  ability  of  the  Reformers  them* 
selves.  No  result  of  such  magnitude  could  have  been 
brought  about  by  some  scores  of  apostate  priests  and  rene- 
gade monks.  Ihe  reform  must  have  sprung  from  deeper, 
broader,  and  mightier  causes.  It  must  have  already  been 
prepared  in  the  public  mind  and  heart,  and  Luther  can  be 
regarded  only  as  its  leading  representative,  not  as  its  author 
or  founder.  He  simply  gave  expression  to  what  was 
already  a  general  thought  or  sentiment.  Without  the  pre* 
existence  and  prevalence  of  that  thought  or  sentiment,  he 
and  his  associates  would,  with  all  their  efforts,  hardly  have 
produced  a  momentary  ripple  on  the  surface  of  European 
society.  There  must  have  been  a  preparation  earlier  even 
than  that  effected  by  the  quarrels  of  the  Schoolmen  and 
the  Humanists,  and  the  labors  of  those  whom  Protestants 
call  '^  the  Reformers  before  the  Reformation,""  such  as 
Reuchlin,  Erasmus,  and  Ulrich  von  Hutten.  Some  of 
the  Humanists  became  Protestants  indeed,  but  the  more 
distinguished  leaders  and  the  bulk  of  the  party,  as  M.  Audin 

S roves,  remained  faithful  to  the  communion  of  the  Church, 
i'he  Greek  language  never  fell  under  the  anathema  of  the 
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Church ;  she  had  always  accepted  it,  and  consecrated  it 
by  using  it  in  celebrating  throughout  the  East  her  sacred 
Mysteries.  It  was  the  official  language  of  the  Greek 
Church  before  the  Greek  schism,  and  is  used  now  in  cele- 
brating mass  by  the  United  or  Catholic  Greeks,  as  well  as 
by  the  schismatic.  Latin  is  not,  and  never  was,  the  only 
official  language  of  the  Church.  How  then  could  Reuch- 
Hn,  by  insisting  on  its  study,  favor  the  Protestant  move^ 
ment?**  What  was  it  that  pointed  the  wit  of  Erasmus,  that 
Vcdtaire  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  enabled  him  to  cover 
the  monks  with  ridicule,  and  to  destroy  their  character  in 
the  public  estimation?  What  was  it  that  rendered  effec- 
tive the  dull,  filthy,  and  disgusting  Epistoke  Virorum  OA«c«* 
rorum  of  Ulrich  von  Hutten?  The  public  must  have  been 
previously  prepared  for  these,  as  well  as  for  the  Reformers 
themselves. 

Nothing  is  more  unphilosophical  than  to  ascribe  great 
events,  wnether  good  or  bad,  to  petty  causes.  The  effect 
cannot  exceed  the  cause,  any  more  than  the  stream  can 
rise  higher  than  the  fountain.  There  must  have  been 
operatine  in  the  sixteenth  century  some  cause  of  the  Pro- 
testant Reformation  adequate  to  its  production, — equal  in 
magnitude  to  the  effect  produced.  What  was  it?  In  our 
juogment,  while  the  magnitude  of  the  Reformation  is  not 
overrated,  we  are  too  apt  to  overrate  the  magnitude  of  the 
work  done  by  the  Reformers.  It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose 
that  Prqfestantism  in  any  of  its  essential  features  was  a 
product  of  the  sixteenth  century.  That  century  was  by 
no  means  as  Catholic  in  its  beginning  as  is  commonly 
imagiDed.  Luther  found,  he  did  not  create  or  introduce, 
his  Protestantism.  Protestantism,  if  analyzed,  may  be  re- 
duced to  four  elements:—!.  The  rejection  of  the  Papacy; 
2.  The  rejection  of  the  Christian  priesthood  or  sacerdotal 
order;  8.  The  denial  of  all  dogmatic  theology;  and  4. 
The  adoption  of  religion  as  a  mere  sentiment  of  the  heart, 

*  Reuchlin  also  was  the  ^eai  patron  of  Hebrew.  The  stndy  of 
Hebrew,  however,  meant  in  his  mind  not  so  much  the  study  of  tlie  He- 
brew laogua^i^e  as  intercourse  with  the  Jews  and  atudv  of  the^  Jewish 
writings,  which  were  Antichristian  in  their  doctrine  and  tendencies.  It  is 
not  ini|)088ible,  moreover,  that  the  Jews  and  the  occult  heretics  of  the 
time  had  a  very  good  understanding  with  one  another.  Were  not  the 
tin  obiemi  of  Ulrich  von  Hutten  so  calkd,  to  intimate  to  the  initiated 
a  rdationship  to  the  secret  heretical  oiganixations? 
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called  by  some  Love,  by  others  Faith.  We  do  not,  of 
oourse,  pretend  that  all  Frotestants  go  the  full  length  of 
these  four  elements,  but  these  four  elements  embrace  all 
of  Protestantism.  Luther  did  not  formally  reject  all  dog- 
matic theology,  but  he  did  reject  the  rapacy  and  the 
Christian  priesthood;  for  his  principal  spite  was  directed 
against  the  Pope,  and  he  maintained,  as  the  great  body 
of  Protestants  do  now,  that  under  the  New  Law  every 
believer  is  a  priest  and  a  king.  His  doctrine  of  justifica- 
tion by  faith  alone  is  the  virtual  rejection  of  dermatic 
theology;  for  it  is  with  him  the  essential  element  of  the 
Gospel,'  and  faith  in  his  sense  is  simply  a  sentiment  of  the 
heart.'  Some  Protestants  go  further,  much  further,  in  the 
developments  of  Protestantism,  than  Luther  and  his  brother- 
Reformers  went,  but  none  of  them  go  farther  than  the  four 
elements  we  have  specified,  and  these  elements  may  there- 
fore be  said,  though  not  embraced  by  all  Protestants,  to 
embrace  all  Protestantism. 

Now  all  these  elements  were  held  in  Christian  Eurc^ 
by  vast  multitudes,  many  of  them  in  the  external  commu- 
nion of  the  Church,  passing  themselves  off  as  Catholics, 
though  in  fact  occult  heretics,  centuries  before  Luther  was 
born.  At  no  period  was  Christian  Europe,  in  point  of  fact, 
as  Catholic  as  first  appearances  indicate,  and  at  no  period 
were  all  the  real  heretics  outside  of  the  external  commu- 
nion of  the  Church.  Protestants  cannot,  indeed,  maintain 
for  their  party  or  doctrines  an  apostolic  origin,  ^ut  they 
can  trace  their  succession  from  the  apostolic  age.  Througn 
the  Bohemian  Brethren,  Lollards,  Beghards,  Cathares,  Pa- 
tarins,  Albigenses,  Bulgarians,  Pamicians,  Manichaeans, 
and  Gnostics,  they  can  ascend  to  the  very  times  of  the 
Apostles.  These  sects  were  all  of  the  same  family,  and 
were  all  essentially  Protestant.  They  were  all  condemned, 
indeed,  by  the  Church,  but  by  means  of  secret  organiza^ 
tions  and  outward  conformity  to  Catholicity  they  always 
contrived  to  maintain  themselves  to  a  fearful  extent  in  her 
external  communion.  From  the  twelfth  century  to  the  six- 
teenth, Europe  to  the  superficial  observer  was,  save  in  the 
East,  exclusively  Catholic;  but  in  point  of  fact  she  was 
little  more  Catholic  than  now.  Catholicity  was  indeed  the 
ofiicial  religion,  but  even  in  the  thirteenth  century,  r^arded 
by  a  modem  school  as  the  culminating  point  of  the  Ages 
of  Faith,  virtual  Protestantism  was  hatdiy  less  rife  than  in 
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the  sixteentfa,  and  there  was,  we  verily  believe,  more  real 
Catholicity  in  the  seventeenth  century  than  in  either  the 
fourteenth  or  the  fifteenth.  Whoever  would  explain  the 
origin  and  causes  of  the  Protestant  Reformation  roust 
study  profoundly  the  heresies,  political  movements,  and 
social  cnanges  of  the  last  three  centuries  of  the  Middle  Ages. 
They  will  find  its  origin  and  causes  in  these  heresies,  and 
in  the  growth  of  nationalism*  and  royalism,  or  absolute 
monarchy,  more  especially  in  Glermany,  France,  and  En{^- 
land.  These  heresies,  essentially  Protestant,  were  then,  it 
is  true,  openly  professed  by  a  smaller  number  than  in  the 
sixteenth  century ;  but  there  is  no  lack  of  evidence  that 
they  were  professed  in  a  secret  society,  which  spread  over 
a  large  part  of  Europe,  and  to  which  belonged  kings  and 
emperors,  princes  and  nobles,  bishops  and  presbyters,  cour- 
tiers and  Dards,  lawyers  and  counsellors  of  popes  and  of 
monarchs,  —  nominally,  sometimes  ostentatiously.  Catholic 
in  public,  before  the  Church  and  the  world,  enjoying  her 
honors,  fattening  on  her  revenues,  and  using  their  positicm 
to  undermine  the  Papal  authority,  and  to  render  Catho- 
licity odious.  So  were  organized,  and  so  acted,  the  formid- 
able body  of  heretics  known  in  history  as  Patarins,  Catha- 
res,  or  Albigenses,  now  conceded  to  have  been  Manichasans, 
and  therefore  a  branch  of  the  old  Gnostic  family,  and 
whose  abominable  doctrines  and  abominable  practices  are 
still  far  in  advance  of  the  great  body  of  modem  Protestants* 

■^ ■       ■   M-li _  ,  ^-  J  

^  *  It  ma^  be  necessary  to  say  here  to  those  who  misunderstand,  and  in- 
sist on  misanderBtandingyOar  remarks  on  Native  AmericaniBm  in  our  Re- 
view for  last  July,  that  we  mean  here  nothing  against  the  preference  of  our 
own  nation,  and  conformity  to  its  general  spirit  and  character,  in  subordi- 
nation to  the  law  of  God.  In  our  remarks  on  Native  Americanism  we 
merely  spoke  against  ofiering  a  gratuitous  offence  to  the  American  nation- 
ality, and  attempting  to  subordinate  it  to  a  foreign  nationality.  In  relation 
to  foreign  nationalities,  be  they  what  they  may,  we  assert  the  right  of 
American  nationality  to  reign  on  American  soil,  and  insist  on  the  duty  of 
ail  naturalized  citizens  to  conform  to  it,  and  of  all  foreign  residents  to  treat 
it  with  respect.  But  in  relation  to  religion,  to  the  law  of  Grod  and  its  re- 
quirements, we  know  no  nationality.  So  long  as  nationality  coniines  itself 
to  the  temporal  order,  we  respect  it,  and  are,  perhaps,  as  intensely  national 
SB  any  one;  but  when  nationality  seeks  to  enter  mto  the  spiritual  order, 
and  to  make  itself  supreme  in  spirituaJs  as  well  as  in  temporals,  we  call 
it  fMtwiudismy  and  oppose  it  as  hostile  to  relinon,  which,  if  religion,  is 
and  must  be  Catholic,  not  national.  By  nationalism  we  do  not  understand 
the  love  and  support  of  our  own  nation  in  preference  to  every  other,  but 
that  abuse  of  tne  national  spirit  which  would  subject  everything,  reli- 
gion as  well  as  politics,  to  itself,  which  is  sis^ply  gentilism. 
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We  regard  modem  Protestantism  ^  the  lineal  descend^- 
ant  of  the  Patarin  or  Albigensian  heresy  of  the  thirteenth 
century ;  in  fact,  as  only  a  continuation,  with  various  modi'- 
fications   of  ancient  Gnosticism,    which   at  different  epochs 
showed  itself  openly,    and  at  others  concealed  itself  in    the 
bosom  of  the  Church  as  an  occult  heresy,,  wearing  the  ex- 
ternal garb    of    Catholicity,    and    speaking    its    uinguage, 
though   with   a  sense  of  its  own,   as  in  the  Divina  Con^ 
media  of  Dunte,  the  Sonnets  of  Petrarca,  the  Lays  and 
Roundelays  of  the  Troubadours  of  ProYence,  and  the  poems 
of    the    Grhibelline    poets    generally.      It    was  obliged  to 
conceal  itself  during  the  Middle  Ages,  because  nationalism 
and  royalism  were  too  weak  to  permit  them  to  set  at  defi* 
ance  the  public  law  and  the  Catholic  organization   of  £u« 
rope.     In  the  sixteenth  century  this  cea^  to  be  the  case, 
and  they  could   openly    avow   themselves.      Through   their 
own  secret  exertions,  the  natural  course  of  events,  the  efforts 
of  the  German  Emperors,  and  the  sacrilegions  attacks  on  the 
Papacy  in  the  person  of  Boniface  the  Eighth   by    Philip 
the   l4ir  of  France,   who  appealed   to  the  Frencn   nation 
and  invoked  the  States  General  to  sustain  him,  nationalism, 
that  is,  gentilism,  was  revived,  and  royalism,  or  centralized 
monarchy,    was    introduced    and    consolidated*      Royalism 
became  independent,  and  the  way  was  prepared  for  monar* 
chy  to  become  absolute.      The  Emperor  and   the  GhibeU 
line  princes  rendered  Italy  a  scene  of  anarchy  and  confusion, 
of  rapine  and  bloodshed,   and  compelled  the  Popev  to  seek 
security  by  deserting  Rome  and  taking  up  their  residence 
at  Avignon.     This  brought  the  Roman  court  under  French 
influence,   filled   the  Sacred  College  with  French  cardinals, 
and  prepared  the  way  for  the  great  Western  schism,  which 
greatly  impaired  the   power  of  the  Holy  See,    depreciated 
the  Papacy  in  the  popular  estimation,  and  gave  to  nationalism 
and   royansm   the   predominance    throughout    Christendom. 
We  see  this  in   the  Council  of  Constance^   where  princes 
and   their  ambassadors   play   so  distinguished   a  part,  and 
where  in   the  earlier  sessions  the  unheard    of   anomaly  is 
introduced  of  voting  by  nations.     The  Papacy,  it  is  true^ 
was  not   without  lustre  under  the  pontificates  of   Martin 
the  Fifth,   Eugenius  the   Fourth,  Nicholas  the  Fifth,  and 
Calixtus  the  Third ;  but  it  never,  till  after  the  Reformation, 
if  even  then,   recovered  its  foriher  splendor,  and  Julius  the 
Second  is  obliged  to  place  himself  as  an  Italian   prince  at 
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the  head  of  his  troops,  to  defend  the  patrimony  of  St.  Pe- 
ter against  the  professedly  Catholic  invaders.  Nationalism 
was  so  strong  and  royalism  so  much  in  the  ascendancy  in 
1517,  the  date  of  Luther's  thesis  against  Indulgences,  that 
heretics,  as  to  this  world,  had  little  to  fear  from  any  source 
except  the  temporal  prince — in  his  heart  anti-Papal,  and 
supporting  Catholicity,  if  at  all,  only  from  policy — ^and  the 
national  sentiment,  always,  in  so  far  as  national  m  spiritual 
matters,  anti-Catholic.  They  were  then  in  most  places  free 
to  throw  off  the  mask,  and  to  do  openly  what  they  had 
long  been  doing,  not  without  success,  in  secret;  ana  it  is 
prd^ble  that  the  open  position  assumed  by  Luther  really 
weakened  their  power,  and  served,  instead  of  injuring,  the 
cause  of  Catholicity. 

The  Protestant  Reformation,  as  we  r^ard  it,  was  not  so 
much  a  falling  away  from  the  Church  of  those  who  were 
really  Catholics,  as  the  coming  forth  from  her  communion 
of  those  who  had  previously  oeen  in  it  without  being  of 
it;  and  we  must  explain  the  rapid  and  almost  marvellous 
diffusion  of  Protestantism  as  soon  as  publicly  proclaimed, 
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and  fourteenth  centuries  continued   down   to  the  sixteenth, 
we  are  unable   to  say ;  but  that  it  did   to   some  extent  is 

Erobable,  and  hence,  perhaps,  the  reason  why  the  reform 
roke  ogt  on  so  many  points  of  Europe  almost  simulta- 
neously. But  be  this  as  it  may,  the  enemies  of  the  Church 
certainly  had  not  decreased  in  number  during  the  wars 
and  revolutions  of  the  fifteenth  century,  and  this  much 
must  be  conceded,  that  Luther  found  a  large  part  of  Eu- 
rope either  totally  ignorant  of  the  Catholic  religion,  or  but 
feebly  attached  to  it.  The  intelligent  Catholic  of  to-day 
can  see  nothing  in  the  doctrines  or  the  practices  of  the  Re- 
formers calcukted  to  make  a  favorable  impression  on  a 
Catholic  mind  or  heart,  and  he  is  unable  to  believe  that 
they  ever  gained  one  real  convert  to  the  reform.  Pro- 
testantism promised  something  to  the  licentious,  to  popula- 
tions impatient  of  restraint,  weary  of  fasts  and  vigils,  of 
works  or  mortification  and  penance,  and  who  wished  to  find 
an  easier  road  to  heaven  than  that  of  self-denial  and  the 
crucifixion  of  the  flesh,  or  of  that  inward  purity  and  sanc- 
tity, sound  faith  and  true  charity ;  but  its  doctrines,  together 
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with  the  arguments  by  which  the  Reformers  sustained 
them,  never  could  have  produced  any  serious  effect,  or 
served  any  other  purpose  tnan  that  of  shocking  or  disgust- 
ting  the  Catholic  who  understood  and  was  attached  to  his 
religion.  Indeed,  sincere  and  intelligent  Catholics  were 
shocked  and  disgusted,  and  in  no  instance  attracted  or 
captivated  by  the  Reformed  religion.  They  could  hardly 
believe  the  Reformers  to  be  serious,  or  be  Drought  to  put 
forth  their  full  force  in  combating  them.  This  is  evident 
from  the  conciliatory  policy  pursued  towards  them  by  Pope 
Adrian  the  Sixth,  ana  which,  if  we  were  to  judge  the  po- 
licy of  the  Vicar  of  Jesus  Christ  after  our  human  modes  of 
judging,  which  we  do  not  allow  ourselves  to  do,  proved  so 
disastrous.  It  is  therefore  quite  evident  to  us,  that  the 
mass  of  those  who  joined  the  Reform  movement  of  their 
own  accord,  without  being  forced  to  do  so  by  the  civil  au- 
thority, were  already  heretics,  or  heretically  inclined,  — 
were  already  anti-Papal  and  anti-Catholic. 

The  remote  causes  of  the  Protestant  Reformation  were 
of  course  in  the  general  causes  of  all  heresy,  as  well  as  of 
ancient  Gentilism;  but  its  proximate  and  more  special 
causes,  regarded  simply  as  an  anti-Catholic  outbreak,  are, 
we  think,  to  be  found  historically  and  philosophically  in 
the  growth  and  ascendancy  of  royalism  and  nationalism 
from  the  twelfth  to  the  sixteenth  century,  or,  in  one  word, 
in  what  in  more  recent  times  is  called  Chllicaniam.  The 
Christian  religion  is  catholic,  cosmopolitan,  and  takes  its 
stand  on  an  elevation  above  all  particularism  and  all  nation- 
alism. It  has  no  distinctive  nationality,  and  the  believer, 
as  a  disciple  of  Jesus  Christ  and  member  of  his  mystical 
body,  has  no  national  character,  and  no  country,  no  patria 
but  heaven,  from  which* he  regards  himself  as  an  exile,  and 
to  which  he  longs  to  return.  On  this  earth  he  has  no 
home,  no  abiding-place.  He  is  a  pilgrim  and  a  sojourner 
here,  seeking  a  city  whose  builder  and  maker  is  God. 
Catholicity  rising  thus  above  all  national  distinctions,  and 
thus  condemning  all  nationalism  whenever  that  national- 
ism would  rise  aoove  the  temporal  order  and  interfere  with 
things  spiritual,  has  naturally  for  its  enemies  all  in  whom 
the  spirit  of  nationality  predominates.  We  see  this  in  the 
Jews  who  appealed  to  the  sentiment  of  Jewish  nationality 
against  our  Lord,  saying,  **  If  you  let  this  man  go  on,  the 
Romans  will  come  and  take  away  our  name  and  nation.*" 
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£?erj  nation  is  by  its  own  national  spirit  exclusive  and 
tyrannical.  It  seeks  to  render  all  that  concerns  it  national, 
and  labors  incessantly  to  be  a  world  in  itself,  to  have  a 
religion,  as  well  as  laws  and  institutions,  manners  and 
CQstoms,  of  its  own.  We  see  this  in  the  history  of  Gen- 
tilism,  in  which  each  nation  had  its  peculiar  national  re- 
ligion, and  every  one  was  required  to  conform  to  the  reli- 
Son  of  his  nation.  Nationalism,  through  the  influence  of 
e  Church,  the  kings  and  emperors  of  the  Carlovingian  race, 
during  the  centuries  commonly  called  the  ^*  Dark  Ages," 
—  so  called  because  religion  took  precedence  of  politics, 
and  Catholicity  of  nationalism,  — -  was  kept  subordinate, 
and  was  unable  to  exert  any  controlling  influence  on  poli- 
tics or  religion.  But  as  the  irruption  of  barbarians  ceased, 
and  the  nationalities  long  held  in  abeyance  began  to  de^ 
dare  themselves,  and  national  governments  were  formed 
throughout  most  of  Europe,  it  escaped  from  its  subjection, 
and  became  in  some  sense,  as  it  had  not  been  before,  the 
basis  of  the  political  order. 

In  the  governments  organized  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Church  after  the  downfall  of  the  Roman  Empire  of  the 
West,  monarchy  indeed  had  a  place;  but  not  monarchy 
in  its  modern  sense.  In  them  all,  it  was  tempered  by 
estates  and  corporations.  It  was  in  all  cases  elective,  and 
restricted  in  its  powers  by  the  rights  of  the  municipalities, 
and  by  the  nobles  or  vassals  of  the  crown,  often  in  wealth 
and  power  hardly  inferior  to  the  suzerain  himself.  We 
pretend  not  that  this  constitution  was  perfect ;  no  political 
constitution  ever  yet  existed  without  its  imperfections. 
The  barons  often,  no  doubt,  oppressed  the  people,  often 
were  turbulent  and  abused  their  power,  while  the  mo- 
narch was  too  Weak  to  restrain  or  tp  punish  their  violence. 
But  if  it  did  not  guard  against  the  evils  of  weakness  in 
the  crown,  it  did  avoid  those  of  a  centralized  royalism.  In 
DO  instance  under  that  constitution  could  any  sovereign 
aay,  with  Louis  the  Fourteenth,  *'  I  am  the  state.^^  But 
in  the  thirteenth  century  we  see  a  movement  on  the  part 
of  the  sovereigns  to  get  rid  of  this  constitution,  and  to 
centralize  the  power  in  the  crown.  This  movement  in 
France  bc^ns  with  the  reign  of  Philip  Augustus,  the  real 
founder  of  the  French  monarchy.  A  similar  movement  is 
inade  by  the  German  Emperors,  which  only  partially  suc- 
ceeds, and  by  the  English  Kings,  which  succeeds  only  under 
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the  Tudore  in  the  fifteenth  century.  The  aim  was  to  cen* 
trails  and  consolidate  the  monarchy,  and  to  render  the 
monarch  absolute,  after  the  model  of  the  Byzantine  or 
Eastern  Emperors. 

The  chief  obstacle  the  monarchs,  as  well  as  nationalism, 
had  to  overcome  in  this  enterprise,  was  in  the  Papal  con- 
stitution of  the  Church.  To  attain  their  end,  they  must 
trample  on  vested  rights,  rights  of  the  Church  herself,  rights 
of  their  vassals,  and  rights  of  the  municipalities,  and  the 
Church  always  and  everywhere  insists  on  the  inviolability 
of  all  rights,  whether  natural  or  acquired.  The  first  thing 
to  be  done  was  therefore  to  break  the  power  of  the  Church, 
which  could  be  done  only  by  destroying  or  abasing  the 
Papacy.  Hence  the  sovereigns,  for  centuries,  with  va- 
rying success,  but  with  little  relaxation,  carried  on  a  war 
Xinst  the  Papacy,  the  divinely  instituted  guardian  of 
rights,  and  thus  gave  to  royalism  an  anti-rapal  char- 
acter, and  made  the  temporal  sovereign  the  antagonist 
of  the  Pope.  In  this  sacrilegious  war  they  appealed  to 
national  pride,  national  jealousies,  prejudices,  ambition, 
and  intolerance,  to  sustain  them.  They  placed  the  na» 
tion  before  the  Church,  and  studied  to  make  themselves 
national.  They  appealed  to  the  sentiment  of  national 
independence,  national  power,  and  national  glory,  and 
made  of  royalism,  as  representing  the  nation,  a  species 
of  popular  idolatry.  Courtly  prdates  held  their  peace, 
or  smiled  assent,  and  courtly  lawyers  searched  the  In- 
stitutes, Pandects,  and  Codes,  and  turned  over  Ulpian 
and  Papinian  to  find,  which  was  not  diflScult,  maxims 
favorable  to  the  royal  power.  Whoever  reftised  to  bow 
down  and  worship  the  new  idol  that  was  set  up  was  de- 
clared disloyal,  an  eneiyy  to  the  king,  and  worthy  of  exile 
or  death.  Quod  placuit  principi,  id  legis  habet  mgaremy  be- 
came the  fundamental  maxim  of  the  new  Caesarism,  as  it 
had  been  of  the  old,  and  the  pleasure  of  tlie  prince  was  to 
be  done,  let  the  Church  say  what  die  might  to  the  con« 
trary.  The  Churdi  was  in  the  royal  and  popular  mind 
subordinated  to  the  nation,  and  the  Pope  to  the  temporal 
monarch.  The  head  of  the  Church  must  give  way  to  the 
pleasure  of  the  head  of  the  State,  and  the  good  citizen  or 
subject,  in  case  of  conflict,  must  obey  the  king  in  pre- 
ference to  the  Vicar  of  Jesus  Christ.  The  lawyers  and  courtly 
prelates  and  doctors  even  found  out  that  a   Catholic,    at 
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the  command  of  the  king,  might  lawfully  bear  arms  against 
the  visible  head  of  his  Church !  The  person  of  the  king 
was  sacred  and  inviolable,  but  not  that  of  the  Pope,  at 
least  in  the  estimation  of  the  d^nerate  grandson  of  St. 
Louis  and  his  courtiers,  as  was  proved  in  his  treatment  of 
Boniface  the  Eighth. 

The  monarch,  in  carrying  on  his  war  against   the  Pa- 

Q,  used  both  the  Lords  and  the  Commons.  The  feudal 
1,  being  in  their  own  feudal  territories  petty  sovereigns, 
imagined  that  their  interests  and  those  of  the  monarch 
were  the  same,  and  they  sustained  him,  till  he  felt  himself 
strong  enough  to  attacK  them  in  their  privileges,  and  then 
they  found  that  they  were  too  weak  to  resist  him.  The 
people,  finding  often  a  protector  in  the  king  against  their 
more  immediate  masters,  and  being  the  depositaries  of  all 
that  is  exclusive  in  nationality,  supported  nim  witli  right 
good  will,-* their  time  to  set  up  for  themselves,  and  to 
treat  him  as  he  treated  the  Pope,  not  having  yet  come. 
Thus  aided,  royalism  emancipated  itself  from  all  spiritual 
direction,  and  supplanted  in  the  national  mind  and  heart 
the  Papacy.  Those  who  adhered  to  the  party  of  the  Pope 
against  the  party  of  the  king  were,  as  a  term  of  reproach, 
ailed  Papiatce  or  Papists.  Royalism  encroached  everywhere 
on  the  spiritual  power.  The  king  obtained  the  nomination 
of  bishops,  and  fiflled  the  sees  with  his  creatures;  he  passed 
statutes  of  prtemunire  and  against  provisorSf  and  dictated 
the  terms  on  which  he  would  tolerate  the  Church  in  his 
dominions.  He  denied  the  authority  of  the  Church  over 
her  own  temporalities,  and,  as  far  as  was  possible  without 
open  schism,  deprived  her  of  all  external  authority.  He 
made  her  all  but  national  in  his  kingdom,  and  himself  her 
external  head,  very  nearly  her  Pontifex  Maximus.  It  would 
seem  that  in  all,  save  mere  form,  the  bishops  depended  on 
the  sovereign,  and  in  no  case  were  they  to  obey  the  Pope 
without  the  royal  permission.  Hence  the  Church  in  each 
nation  seems  to  hold  from  the  temporal  lord,  and  to  be  bound 
to  consult  the  royal  pleasure.  It  is  royals  not  papal,  and  it  is 
only  by  the  royal  condescension  that  the  Pope  is  permitted 
to  interfere  in  its  afiairs.  The  people  look  no  longer  to 
Borne  for  direction ;  they  look  only  to  their  sovereign,  and 
care  little  what  they  do  or  believe,  if  sure  of  his  approbation 
or  connivance. 
Such  was  the  state  of  things  throughout  no  small  part 
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of  Europe  at  the  epoch  of  the  Reformation.  Luther  hesi- 
tates not  through  fear  of  the  Pope,  or  dread  of  spiritual 
censures,  at  which  he  mocks,  but  only  through  fear  of  his 
temporal  sovereign ;  and  he  speaks  out  boldly  as  soon  as  he 
has  made  sure  of  the  protection  of  the  powerful  Elector 
of  Saxony. 

The  great  majority  of  European  sovereigns  for  three  cen- 
turies had  been  anti- Papal.  By  the  centralization  and  con- 
solidation of  royalism,  and  the  control  they  usurped  in  spiri- 
tual matters,  they  had  succeeded  in  making  large  numoers 
of  the  people  virtually  Protestant,  and  formally  Gallican. 
It  is  to  be  remarked,  that,  though  the  very  soul  of  Luther^s 
movement  was  hostility  to  the  Papacy,  his  Catholic  op- 
ponents hardly  attempt  its  defence.  They  seem  willing 
to  let  controversy  turn  on  dogma,  to  be  decided  by  an 
appeal  to  the  Scriptures.  It  was  the  Gallicanism  of  the 
secular  courts,  that  is,  the  ascendency  of  royalism  and  na- 
tionalism, that  prepared  the  way  for  the  Protestant  move- 
ment, and  renderea  it  feasible  for  the  occult  heresies  of 
ages  to  throw  off  all  disguise  and  to  avow  themselves 
openly ;  as  it  was  the  Gallicanism,  the  royalism  and  na- 
tionalism, of  Louis  the  Fourteenth  that  emboldened  Jan- 
senism, that  subtlest  form  of  Protestantism,  to  declare 
itself,  as  an  able  writer  in  a  recent  number  of  The  Dub- 
lin Review  historically  proves.  Even  the  great  Bossuet, 
who  drew  up  the  Four  Articles,  while  he  leaves  no  stone 
unturned  to  procui*e  the  condemnation  of  certain  inaccu- 
rate expressions  in  the  Maooima  of  the  Saints^  writes  a  pre- 
face to  a  new  edition  of  the  Moral  Reflections^  and  treats  the 
Jansenists  with  great  consideration  and  tenderness,  though 
himself  no  Jansenist. 

We  agree  with  Protestant  historians,  that  society  in  the 
sixteenth  century  was  in  a  most  wretched  state,  and  that, 
though  not  in  their  sense,  there  was  a  loud  call  for  a  refor- 
mation. The  ascendency  of  royalism,  and  its  anti-Papal 
tendency,  had  interfered  with  ecclesiastical  discipline,  had 
favored  false  and  dangerous  modes  of  thought  and  expres- 
sion, and  prevented  tne  Church  from  applying  in  the  pro- 
per place  and  at  the  proper  time  the  appropriate  remedy. 
Borne  taught  one  doctrine  and  the  courts  another,  and  the 
latter  were  believed  instead  of  the  former.  The  people  to 
a  fearful  extent  were  taught  only  a  mutilated  Catholidry, 
because   the    temporal   authority   would  tolerate  no  other. 
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because  pastors  neglected  their  duty;  bishops  and  priests 
turned  against  the  PopCi  and  found  in  their  roya]  masters 
a  ready  support  in  their  opposition.  The  mass  of  the  peo> 
}de  throughout  no  small  part  of  Europe  knew  hardly  the 
simplest  c&ments  of  the  Catholic  religion.  They  may  have 
been  able  to  recite  the  ApostW  Creed  and  a  prayer  or  two, 
but  beyond  they  knew  little  or  nothing.  Even  in  the  theo- 
h^cal  schools  of  Germany  theology  could  have  been  but 
imperfectly  taught,  if  we  may  ci^it  at  all  Luther's  own 
account  of  his  doubts  and  scruples.*  His  doctrine  of  justi- 
fication by  faith  alone  betrays  an  ignorance  of  Catholic  theo* 
hgy  as  great  as  that  which  it  betrays  of  the  Holy  Scriptures. 
So  far  as  Catholic  doctrines  are  concerned,  all  religiously- 
minded  Protestants  to-day  would  pronounce  them  infinitely 
more  solid  and  reasonable  than  the  opposing  Protesti^nt 
doctrines,  if  they  only  thoroughly  understood  them.  The 
faithful  and  the  great  body  of  the  clergy  seem  to  have  been 
taken  by  surprise,  and  not  to  have  known  how  to  meet  the 
Reform  movement ;  and,  notwithstanding  all  M.  Audin  says 
to  the  contrary,  we  cannot  help  thinking  that  the  contro- 
versy, at  least  in  the  beginning,  was  to  a  great  extent 
blunderingly  conducted  on  the  side  of  the  Catholic  party. 
Evidently  there  was  a  great  imorance  of  Catholic  doctrine 
at  the  time  upon  the  part  of  tne  clergy,  or  a  great  want  of 
belief  in  Catholicity.  In  Gennany  they  were  lamentably 
defective.  Many  of  the  •  bishops  even  suffered  themselves 
to  be  carried  away  with  the  movement,  and  of  those  who 
remained  faithful,  not  one  whose  name  has  reached  us 
proved  himself  equal  to  the  emergency.  In  England  all 
the  bishops,  save  one,  the  Bishop  of  Rochester,  yielded  to 
the  demand  of  the  lustful  Henry,  and  even  he  at  first  gave 
bis  assent  to  the  royal  supremacy,  —  an  assent  wnich 
every  tjrro  in  Catholic  theology  knows  could  not  be  given 
without  a  virtual  renunciation  of  Catholicity,  a  renuncia- 
tion never  for  a  moment  contemplated  by  the  noble  Bishop, 
as  his  subsequent  conduct  amply  proves.  His  assent, 
though  subsequently  retracted,  shows  how  little  even  the 
better  class  ot  Catholics  in  that  age  were  accustomed  to 
study  the  Papal  constitution  of  the  Church,  and  how  far 
they  were  from  regarding  that  constitution  as  essential  to 
her  existence,  and  to  her  unity  and  Catholicity.  The 
truth  is,  the  mass  of  the  Catholics  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
and  even  long  before,   had    ceased   to  be  genuine  Papists; 
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they  were  royalists,  preferring,  save  in  the  internal  order, 
royalty  to  the  Papacy,  and  therefore,  where  royalty  oom- 
manded  them  to  break  with  the  Holy  See,  and  throw 
off  its  external  authority,  they  either  obeyed  or  remained 
at  a  loss  to  know  on  what  ground  to  detend  their  disobe- 
dience. 

This  state  of  things,  so  disheartening  to  the  Catholic  and 
so  favorable  to  the  Reformers,  we  attribute,  after  the  de- 
pravity of  human  nature,  to  the  growth  of  nationalism  and 
the  ascendency  of  royalism,  which  prevented  the  Church 
from  duly  instructing  her  children,  and  from  freely  and  fully 
exercising  her  spiritual  discipline.  St.  Liguori  somewhere 
says,  that  from  the  tenth  century  to  the  sixteenth,  those 
who  received  Holy  Communion  even  once  during  their 
whole  lives  were  rare  exceptions.      Very  few   except  reli- 

g'ous  ever  approached  the  sacraments.  We  may  judge 
om  this  in  what  moral  and  spiritual  state  the  monk 
Luther  found  the  Catholic  world.  And  yet  these  were 
called  the  Ages  of  Faith,  as  Dante,  Petrarca,  and  the  Pro- 
vencal Troubadours  •  are  called  Catholic  poets  and  bards  ! 
All  went  wrong  as  soon,  as  kings  undertook  to  be  fathers 
of  the  Church,  and  began  to  support  her,  if  at  all,  from 
state  policy,  instead  of  honest  principle  and  pious  affec- 
tion; and  precious  little  gratitude  does  the  Church  owe  to 
royalism,  which  has  often  oppressed  her,  often  persecuted 
her,  and  never  rendered  her  any  real  service.  There  never 
was  a  greater  mistake  than  that  committed  by  modem  libe- 
rals in  alleging  that  royalty  and  Catholicity  are  natural 
allies.  For  these  six  hundred  years  scarcely  a  European 
court  has  rendered  the  Church  any  service  but  at  the  price 
of  some  concession  from  her,  which  weakened  her  power 
and  strengthened  that  of  her  royal  rival.  To  the  ofncious 
support  and  officious  interference  of  royalism,  as  well  as 
to  its  arbitrary  measures  against  her,  we  owe  most  of  the 
scandals  which  stand  out  on  the  canvas  of  her  history, 
and  which  are  so  often  and  so  maliciously  cited  against 
her.  In  a  spiritual  as  well  as  in  a  temporid  point  of  view, 
royalism  for  six  hundred  years  has  been  the  curse  of  Europe, 
and  that  it  has  not  been  a  still  greater  curse  is  owing  to  the 
superhuman  struggles  of  the  Papacy  against  it. 

In  relation  to  what  went  before  it,  we  can  hardly  regard 
the  Protestant  Reformation  as  an  untoward  event,  in  it 
the  peccant  humors  which    had   long  infected  the  Catholic 
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body  came  to  a  head,  broke,  and  were  carried  off.  From 
the  day  that  Luther,  amid  the  crowd  of  his  students  and 
followers,  burnt  at  Wittenberg  the  Papal  Bull,  the  heart 
of  the  Catholic  besan  to  beat  more  freely.  The  class 
who  had  impeded  the  exertions  of  the  Church  went  out 
from  her,  and  sound  doctrine  and  holy  discipline  became 
ODcemore  possible.  They  who  would  not  become  heretics, 
were  forced  to  take  the  Catholic  side  in  downright  earnest. 
Boyalism  itself,  as  after  1848,  became  frightened  at  the 
revolutionary  character  of  the  Reformation,  as  exhibited  in 
the  insurrection  of  the  Westphalian  peasants,  and  felt  it 
necessary  to  allow  the  Church,  for  a  time  at  least,  a  free- 
dom of  action  which  it  had  hitherto  denied  her,  and  to 
suffer  her  to  teach  the  faithful  a  sound  and  unmutilated 
Catholicity.  The  holy  Council  of  Trent,  that  great  fact 
of  modem  history,  was  convoked,  and  a  Catholic  reaetion 
cooraienced,  and,  aided  by  the  brave  and  persevering  sons 
of  Loyola,  continued  without  interruption,  till  checked  by 
nationalism,  represented  by  that  unfaithful  prince  of  the 
Church,  Cardinal  Richelieu,  who  dragooned  the  Protestants 
into  submission  in  France,  and  aided  them  with  his  policy 
and  troops  to  subject  Catholics  in  Germany,  and  by  roval* 
iam  in  Louis  the  Fourteenth,  who  opened  the  way  {or  tfan- 
eenism,  infidelity,  and  the  Revolution  of  1789. 

The  whole  history  of  the  Church  proves  that  there  is 
little  to  fear  from  heresy,  when  unaided  or  unprotected  by 
the  civil  power.  £very  heresy  that  has  made  much  progress 
has  been  a  heresy  that  enlisted  on  its  side  either  royalism 
or  nationalism,  and  found  some  temporal  prince  or  autho- 
rity to  protect  it,  if  not  openly,  at  least  secretly.  The  his- 
tory of^  the  Reformation  proves  that  heresy  is  formidable 
only  when  it  assumes  the  form  of  royalism  or  nationalism, 
and  appeals  to  national  exclusiveness  and  temporal  su- 
premacy. Nearly  all  heresy  seems  to  know  this  by  instinct, 
and  hence  the  point  first  attacked  is  not  the  Church  in  her 
dogmas,  her  sacraments,  or  her  worship,  but  the  Church  in 
her  polity,  as  the  visible  kingdom  of  Christ  upon  earth,  insti- 
tuted by  him  for  the  government  of  all  men  and  nations  in 
all  things  pertaining  to  eternal  salvation.  The  Papal  con- 
stitution of  the  Church  gives  unity  and  strength  to  the  spi- 
ritual authority,  and  makes  the  Church  one  and  universal, 
and  in  all  that  is  highest  and  best  obliterates  all  national 
distinctions,  and  disregards  all  the  prejudices  of  blood  and 
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diversities  of  race.  Royalism  —  by  which  we  mean  not 
precisely  the  monarchical  constitution  of  the  state,  but  the 
assertion  of  the  monarch  as  the  state  —  and  nationalism 
are  by  their  own  nature  hostile  to  it,  and  consequently  are 
the  two  things  against  which  the  Catholic  must  always  be 
on  his  guarcL  Without  the  Papacy  the  Church  cannot  be 
maintained  as  one  and  cathoh'c.  Destroy  the  Papacy  or 
reduce  the  primacy  of  Peter  to  a  mere  primacy  of  order,  and 
you  cannot  prevent  religion  in  any  particular  nation  from 
becoming  a  purely  national  religion,  and  therefore  the  slave 
either  of  the  state  or  of  the  national  sentiment.  It  was 
the  national  pride  of  England,  wounded  by  belonging  to  a 
Church  whose  visible  chief  resided  out  of  the  realm,  that 
led  her  into  schism.  The  Church  in  England,  yielding  to 
this  national  pride,  became  a  national  church,  a  snug  little 
English  Church,  as  if  there  had  been  a  particular  English 
God,  and  an  English  Jesus  Christ,  and  in  so  doing  lost  her 
independence,  and  became  the  slave  of  the  state,  and  her 
chief  function  is  to  wait  upon  gentlemen^s  younger  sons, 
and  provide  them  with  fat  livings.  Wherever  the  Church 
throws  off  the  Papacy  it  becomes  national,  and  wherever  it 
becomes  national,  it  ndls  under  the  secular  authority  or  the 
tyranny  of  public  opinion.  Nationalism  and  royalism 
gained  the  ascendency  m  the  Eastern  Empire,  and  induced 
the  Greek  Church  to  deny  the  supremacy  of  Peter.  From 
that  moment  the  Greek  Church  became  the  slave  or  the 
tool  of  the  Byzantine  Court, — as  infamous  a  court,  perhaps, 
if  we  except  that  of  Russia  in  the  eighteenth  century,  as 
ever  existed  in  a  nominally  Christian  country.  Wherever 
a  non-Papal  religion  is  established,  it  is  bound  hand  and 
foot  by  the  secular  order.  So  it  is  in  Russia,  Norway, 
Sweden,  Denmark,  Ireland,  England,  Scotland^  Holland, 
Prussia,  the  Swiss  Cantons,  and  the  smaller  Protestant 
states  and  principalities  of  Germany.  Catholics  them- 
selves do  not  seem  to  us  to  be  always  sufficiently  aware  of 
the  absolute  necessity  of  the  Papacy  to  the  maintenance 
of  the  unity  and  catholicity,  and  tnereibre  the  freedom  and 
independence,  of  the  Church.  They  hold,  of  course,  that 
the  Church  is  Papal,  for  they  could  not  be  Catholics  if  they 
did  not;  they  admit  that  the  Papacy  is  highly  useful  in 
maintaining  unity  of  doctrine  ana  worship ;  but  many  of 
them  do  not  seem  to  us  to  perceive  that  it  is  essential  to 
the  very  being  of  the  Catholic  Church,  and  to  the  freedom 
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and  independence  of  religion  in  its  conflicts  with  the  powers 
of  this  world.  Yet  they  should  infer  this  from  the  fact 
that  every  heresy  instinctively  makes  war  on  the  Papacy. 
All  the  great  heresies  which  have  prevailed  began  by  dis- 
regarding the  Papacy,  or  by  attempting  to  deprive  the  Holy 
See  of  tne  affection  due  it,  or  of  some  of  its  prerogatives ; 
and  we  ought,  whenever  we  meet  a  disposition  to  restrict 
the  Papal  power,  whether  in  favor  of  the  Episcopacy  or  the 
Presbytery,  the  secular  authority  or  the  orotherhood,  to 
suspect  it  of  an  heretical  tendency.  Our  Lord  founded  his 
Church  on  Peter,  and  Peter  lives  in  his  successor.  Ubi  Pe- 
trusj  ibi  Ecdesia.  We  cannot  conceive  how,  without  the 
Papal  constitution  maintained  in  its  full  right  and  vigor,  it 
would  be  possible  to  preserve  the  Church  as  a  polity,  as  the 
visible  kingdom  of  Cnrist  on  earth,  or  the  natural  supremacy 
of  the  moral  order  in  the  government  of  the  world. 

We  have  nothing  here  to  sav  of  what  is  called  the  tem- 
poral power  of  the  Popes,  but  it  were  to  deny  us  the  right 
to  assert  Catholicity  itself,  to  command  us  to  refrain  from 
asserting  on  all  occasions  the  independence  and  supremacy 
of  the  spiritual  order,   which  is  nothing  else  than  asserting 
the  freeaom  of  religion  and   the  supremacy  of  the  law  of 
God.     The  Lord  &m1  omnipotent  reigneth.  Kins  of  kings, 
and  Lord  of  lords,  and  his  will  is  the  supreme  law  for  all 
persons  and  dignities,   for  all  men  and  nations,   and   in  all 
the  relations  of  life.     The  Pope  and  the  believer,  the  bishop 
and  the  presbyter,  the  prince  and  the  subject,  the  nation 
and  the  individual,  are  alike  under  this  law,  and  bound  to 
obey  it  in   all  things  whatsoever.    We   were  false-hearted 
athdsts,   we   were   base  recreants   to   Almighty   God,    and 
miserable  cravens,  if  we  denied  this  eternal  truth,  or  feared 
to  assert  it.     No  power,  no  man,  no  body  of  men,  has  the 
right  to  forbid  this  assertion,  for  in  making  it  we  do  but 
assert   the  supreme   and    universal   dominion   of  God,    the 
basis  of  all  authority,  of  all   duty,    and    of   all    religion. 
Even  heathen  morality  itself  asserted  as  much,  and  it  is  a 
sad  day  if  a  Christian  may  not  assert  as  much  for  the  su- 
premacy of  the  moral  order  as  was  asserted  by  a  Socrates, 
a  Plato,  a   Confucius,  or  a   Cicero.     We  must  assert  as 
much,  or  assert   no  morality,   no  moral  obligation   at  all. 
The  moral  order  is  a  real  order,  it  is  by  its  own  nature  su- 
preme, for  neither  men  nor  nations  have  the  ri^ht  to  do 
wrong.     The  Church,  in  regard  to  this  world,  was  introduced 
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and  constituted  to  assert  and  uphold  the  supremacy  of  the 
moral  order,  and  without  her  that  order  cannot  be  effec- 
tively asserted  or  upheld.  As  long  as  the  Church  stands  in 
her  freedom  and  independence,  there  is  one  friend  to  the 
soul  of  man,  one  protector  of  moral  ideas,  one  shelter  to 
which  they  who  would  follow  the  spirit  and  live  for  Grod 
can  flee  from  an  all-invading  and  all-absorbing  materialism. 
We,  who  have  been  reared  m  the  world  outside  the  Church, 
feel,  perhaps,  as  those  who  have  been  Catholics  from  their 
infancy  do  not  and  cannot,  the  inealculable  value  of  this. 
We  have  known  by  bitter  experience  how  the  world  mocks 
all  our  finer  and  nobler  moral  aspirations;  we  know  how 
it  chills  the  soul,  and  reduces  us  to  a  dead  and  deadening 
material  life.  How  have  we  in  our  non-Catholic  days 
mourned  over  the  hollow  morality  of  the  non-Catholic 
world,  its  low  and  unspiritual  aims,  its  want  of  disinterested- 
ness and  love  !  How  have  we  been  frozen  by  its  heart- 
lessness,  and  its  indifference  to  all  that  constitutes  the  true 
dignity  and  glory  of  man  !  The  body  and  its  wants  in 
our  non-Catholic  world  engross  every  thought,  and  the  soul 
and  its  wants  are  only  subjects  of  pleasant  or  bitter 
mockery.  In  the  Church  we  find  all  our  nobler  aspirations 
respected  and  cherished,  our  moral  wants  are  met,  our  souls 
are  quickened  and  invigorated  by  a  supernatural  spiritual- 
ism. We  find  the  supremacy  of  the  moral  order  asserted, 
practically  asserted,  and  a  man^s  spiritual  worth  made  the 
criterion  by  which  his  rank  is  to  be  determined.  All  men 
and  things  are  judged  either  by  the  great  law  of  charity 
or  by  the  eternal  law  of  right  and  wrong.  All  the  fac- 
titious distinctions  of  rank  and  race  fire  discarded.  All  men 
are  brothers,  and  the  poor  African  slave  stands  on  a  level 
with  the  most  lordly  Kaiser,  if  his  equal  in  spiritual  worth. 
Right  and  goodness  are  honored  in  the  lowest,  wrong  and 
iniquity  are  condemned  and  denounced  in  the  highest. 
Humble  virtue  has  a  friend  and  protector;  haughty  vice  a 
stem  and  inexorable  censor.  Conscience  is  respected,  and 
he  who  acts  from  it  is  honored,  not  scorned  or  jeered. 

We  hear  in  our  days  much  about  religious  liberty,  but 
few  in  the  non-Catholic  world  seem  to  have  any  under- 
standing of  what  it  means,  or  of  the  conditions  m  Code's 
providence  of  its  maintenance.  Religious  liberty,  if  it 
means  anything,  means  the  freedom  and  independence  of 
the  moral  order,  its  emancipation  from  materialism, — free- 
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dom  of  reli^on,  that  is,  freedom  to  worship  God  and  to 
do  in  all  things  what  he  commands,  without  let  or  hin- 
drance from  kings  or  Kaisers,  princes  or  noblesi  sects  or 
parties,  nations  or  individuals.  In  this  sense  we  claim  reli- 
gious liberty  as  the  indefeasible  right  of  all  men.  It  is  our 
solemn  duty  to  assert  it  for  every  man,  and  to  maintain  it 
against  all  odds  for  ourselves.  We  hold  this  liberty  from 
God ;  it  is  implied  in  our  obligation  to  worship  him,  and  no 
human  power  has  the  right  to  restrict  it,  or  in  any  way  to 
intermeddle  with  it.  It  is  the  right  of  rights,  the  liberty  of 
liberties,  and  we  can  never  consent  to  part  with  it.  We  will 
cany  it  with  us  in  poverty  and  exile,  in  the  dungeon,  to  the 
scaffold  or  the  stalce ;  but  surrender  it  we  will  not.  It  is  the 
only  thing  we  can  call  our  own,  and  with  it  we  have  all 
riches,   as  without  it    we   have  nothing.     This  is  the  reli* 

E'ous  liberty  which  makes  martyrs  aqd  confessors,  and  haU 
ws  the  earth  with  the  blood  of  the  righteous.  It  is  true 
religious  liberty,  and  the  Catholic  who  will  not  assert  it, 
and  die  for  it,  is  a  moral  coward  or  a  moral  traitor, — a 
Protestant  or  a  Know-Nothing  in  his  heart.  As  a  Catholic, 
we  disown  him. 

But  on  what  conditions  can  the  external  fMraetice  of  this 
liberty  in  such  a  world  as  ours  be  secured?  The  world, 
the  flesh,  and  the  Devil  are  opposed  to  it,  princes  and  secu- 
lar authorities  hate  it;  for  it  is  something  above  their 
power,  which  they  cannot  bind  by  their  enactments  or 
subdue  by  their  arms.  The  flesh  detests  it,  for  it  is  its 
crucifixion ;  the  world  abhors  it,  for  it  tramples  on  the 
world;  the  Devil  is  enraged  against  it,  for  it  scorns  his 
temptations  and  defeats  his  wiles.  We  can  die  at  its  bid- 
ding, and  conquer  them  all,  and  eain  a  more  than  royal 
crown,  even  the  crown  of  eternal  life,  bestowed  upon  us 
bj  the  right  hand  €&  Him  who  is  Lord  of  all.  But,  never*- 
thekssy  all  these  make  war  upon  it,  and  seek  to  deprive 
religion  of  external  freedom,  that  is,  to  prevent  the  mainte^ 
nance  of  the  merat  order  in  the  qffbArs  and  government  of  the 
tcorkL  To  be  able  under  this  point  of  view  to  withstand 
them,  religious  liberty  needs  an  external  organisation.  Con»- 
science  must  have  a  visible  polity,  that  is,  the  Church,  the 
visible  kingdom  of  God  on  earth.  Now,  how  without  the 
Papacy,  with  all  its  rights  and  prerogatives,  can  you  main- 
tain the  freedom  and  independence  of  the  Church  ?  and  how 
without  the  freedom  and  independence  of  the  Church  as  the 
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organized  protector  of  the  rights  of  conscience,  are  you  to 
maintain  the  freedom  of  religion  in  the  external  affairs  of 
the  world  ?  We  do  not  forget  that  the  Church  is  Episco- 
pal  as  well  as  Papal,  and  that  ordinarily  it  is  through  the 
Episcopacy  that  tne  Papacy  speaks  to  us ;  but  the  Episco 
pacy  without  the  Papacy  were  a  mere  rope  of  sand.  The 
oishops  having  no  head,  no  political  bond  of  unioOi 
woula  be  obliged  to  succumb  in  the  first  conflict  with  the 
secular  authority,  or  with  the  prejudices  of  the  nation, 
and  would  be  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  teaching  what 
the  state  or  nation  dictated,  and  of  doing  what  the  state 
or  nation  chose  to  command.  Bishops  are  equal,  and  each, 
without  the  Pope,  would  be  supreme  in  his  own  diocese, 
and  exposed  to  be  influenced,  even  controlled,  by  the  na- 
tional spirit  and  character.  Who  could  then  call  him  to 
account  if  he  was,  or  jf  he  encroached  on  the  rights  of  his 
spiritual  subjects  ?  Or  where  would  be  the  protection  of 
religious  liberty  against  his  spiritual  tyraAny  ?  Who, 
moreover,  would  protect  him  against  the  lawlessness  or  re* 
bellion  of  his  flock,  and  assist  him  to  maintain  his  proper 
episcopal  authority  ?  Shall  he  appeal  to  the  temporal 
power  as  the  proper  judge  in  the  case  P  That  would  be  to 
subordinate  the  spiritual  to  the  temporal,  and  to  deny  reli- 
gious liberty  in  its  most  essential  principle.  Certain  it 
is,  that  religion  under  the  Episcopacy,  without  the  Papacy 
binding  together  in  one  polity  all  the  bishops  of  all  nations, 
forming  thus  a  universal  spiritual  kingdom  superior  in  dig- 
nity and  broader  in  extent  than  any  earthly  kingdom,  and 
organizing  through  them  all  the  faithful  of  all  nations  into 
one  vast  spiritual  union,  as  under  Presbyterianism,  Con- 
gregationalism, or  individualism,  could  have  neither  the 
moral  nor  the  physical  conditions  requisite  to  the  mainte- 
nance of  her  freedom  and  independence.  Without  the 
perpetual  intervention  of  miracles,  the  Church,  by  ceasing  to 
oe  catholic,  would  become  enslaved  to  the  temporal  oraer. 
She  would,  as  the  race,  be  broken  into  nations,  each  nation 
would  have  its  snu^  little  national  church,  and  we  should 
have,  as  in  the  ancient  Gentile  world,  as  many  religions  as 
nations.  This  is  evident  from  what  we  see  in  those  Euro- 
pean nations  that  have  cast  off  the  Papacy.  In  those  na- 
tions there  is  no  religious  freedom,  except  the  freedom 
to  die,  as  under  the  Pagan  Emperors,  for  religion.  JLet 
the  national  church  of.  any   Protestant  nation  attempt  to 
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Bssert  the  freedom  of  religion,  or  the  supremacy  of  the 
moral  order,  against  the  national  sentiment  or  the  secular 
authority,  and  it  would  soon  be  made  to  feel  the  chains, 
all  gildea  as  they  may  be,  which  bind  its  limbs.  Who  has 
forgotten  Queen  Elizabeth^s  letter  to  her  Bidiop  of  Ely  ? 
^  Proud  prelate,  I  made  you,  and  if  you  do  not  stop  your 
iDsolenoe,  by  God,  I  will  unmake  you.^  Let  the  Anglican, 
the  Prussian,  the  Danish,  Swedish,  or  Russian  Church, 
dare  take  a  stand  in  favor  of  outraged  right  against  the 
queen,  king,  or  emperor,  and  it  would  soon  receive  a  re- 
buke from  royal  or  imperial  lips  that  it  would  long  remem- 
ber. Having  no  support  aoove  or  beyond  the  national 
authority,  it  has  and  can  have  no  power  to  resist  that  au- 
thority, and  maintain  its  freedom  in  spite  of  it,  unless  it 
be  when  the  secular  authority  itself  has  lost  its  hold  upon 
the  nation,  and  the  national  sentimeiU  is  against  it,  as  was 
the  case  in  England  under  James  the  Second.  When  the 
national  church  can  ally  itself  with  the  national  sentiment 
against  the  prince,  it  may,  no  doubt,  maintain  itself  against 
his  authority,  but  it  only  changes  masters;  for  it  then  be- 
comes the  slave,  of  that  same  national  sentiment  which  it 
has  invoked  to  its  aid.  « 

It  would  be  the  same  in  Catholic  states  and  nations 
without  the  aid  derived  from  the  Papacy,  and  even  with 
all  the  aid  thus  derived,  it  is  often  very  nearly  the  same. 
Let  the  Church  in  France  assert  the  freedom  of  religion 
and  the  supremacy  of  the  moral  order  against  the  French 
sovereign,  and  it  ntDuld  be  obliged  to  succumb  to  the  state, 
and  do  his  Imperial  Majesty's  will,  if  it  had  iio  reliance 
on  some  power  out  of  France.  Nothing  but  the  Papacy, 
strengthening  the  hands  of  good  Cathdlics,  and  thunder- 
ing its  anathemas  against  the  constitutional  church  and 
clergy,  saved  Catholicity  in  France  during  the  old  French 
Revolution. 

In  this  country,  we  have  no  royalism  in  name,  and  no 
national  church  so  denominated,  and  so  far  we  have  an 
advantage  over  others.  The  laws  and  the  national  ad- 
ministration recognize  true  religious  liberty.  But  the  laws 
and  administration  are  for  the  most  part  impotent  with  us 
against  popular  sentiment,  which  can  change  them  at  will. 
Keligious  liberty  here,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  lies  at  the  mercy 
of  tne  mob.  We  are  a  very  religious  people  in  our  own 
way,  ahuost  every  man  having  a  religion  ot  his  own ;   but 
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the  predominant  religion,  being  non-PapsI,  with  no  ehief 
and  no  support  independent  ot  the  country,  is  obliged  to 
follow  instead  of  leading,  much  less  resisting,  popular  sen«> 
timent  or  caprice.  All  religions  are  tolerated  m  so  far  as 
they  are  considered  matters  of  no  importance,  and  in  so 
far  as  they  are  by  their  constitution  flexible  to  public 
opinion,  but  no  farther.  None  of  the  sects  is  able  to  as* 
sert  with  any  effect  the  inflexible  moral  law  against  the 
caprices  of  public  opinion,  or  a  public  opinion  hostile  to  it, 
and  they  ail  sustain  themselves  by  their  suppleness,  and 
extend  themselves  by  adroitly  availing  themselves  of  some 
local  or  general  popular  excitement  Against  popular 
opinions,  though  in  lavor  of  truth  and  justice,  the  most 
powerful  of  them  are  impotent,  and  their  denunciations 
are  a  mere  brutum  fuhnen.  There  is  outside  and  indepen* 
dent  of  them  a  power  greater  than  theirs,  *  which  says  to 
them,  "  Thus  far  you  may  come,  but  no  farther.^  De- 
mocracy with  us  taxes  the  place  of  royalism  in  the  Old 
World,  and  the  pxoplx  usurp  the  functions  of  the  Church. 
The  people  make  the  laws.  Any  religion  may  be  professed 
which  does  not  deny  their  supremacy ;  but  none  which  by 
its  own  constitution  and  laws  is  beyond  their  control. 
They  will  permit  no  church  that  is  incapable  of  becoming 
a  national  church,  or  that  receives  its  constitution  and 
laws  from  another  or  a  higb^  than  an  American  sources 
Hence  their  peculiar  hostility  to  the  Catholic  Church. 
The  madmen  leading  on  the  war  against  her  do  not  know 
how  to  state  their  own  objections.  They  oppose  her  as 
anti-American,  and  as  incompatible  with  the  republican 
form  of  government,  which  is  ridiculous  and  absurd.  The^ 
pretend  that  we  Catholics  cannot  be  loyal  citizens.  As  if 
our  obedience  to  the  Pope  was  incompatible  with  our 
allegiance  to  the  state !  roar  fools !  they  only  echo  th^ 
worn-out  allegations  of  royalism,  under  cover  of  which  it 
trampled  on  all  rights,  human  and  divine,  natural  and  ac- 
quired, and  estatSished  pure  centralized  despotism.  The 
real  ground  of  their  opposition  to  us  is,  that  our  Church, 
being  Papal,  and  therefore  essentially  one  and  catholic, 
cannot  be  a  particular  national  church,  independent  of  all 
extra-national  ecclesiastical  authority.  Such  is  the  charac- 
ter of  our  religion,  that  it  is  and  must  be  independent  of 
evei^  national  authority,  and  inflexible  before  public  opinion. 
It  IS  not   that  our  religion  is   anti-American,    or  hostile 
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to  the  political  institutions  of  the  oountrj,  but  that  it  is 
ncyt  ana  cannot,  without  losine  its  identity,  be  made  the 
slave  of  the  popular  will,  and  aUerable  at  its  caprices.  It  is 
above  the  pcf>ular  power,  and  does  not  derive  from  popular 
soveragntv.  it  asserts  boldly  in  the  face  of  the  sovereign 
pecnple,  of  statesmen,  politicians,  and  demagogues,  that  God 
IS  God,  and  to  worship  the  king  or  the  people  as  God  is 
ibul  idolatry.  This  is  what  gives  offence  and  excites  the 
Know«Nothing,  or  so-called  American  movement  against 
us.  We  are  members  of  an  invincible  and  inflexible 
Catholic  Church,  teaching  all  nations  and  subject  to  none. 
We  cannot,  then,  be  flexible  to  all  the  variations  and 
caprices  of  *^  progressive  Democracy,^*  and  we  ^ave  a  cri- 
terion of  duty  not  founded  by  the  people, — a  standard 
of  right  and  wrong  not  alterable  by  the  variations  and 
changes  of  sedls  and  parties.  It  is  because  we  are  Papists 
that  we  are  opposed.  If  we  would  give  up  the  Pope,  or 
reduce  his  pnroacy  to  a  mere  primacy  of  order,  the  Know- 
Nothings  would  have  no  serious  objection  to  us,  and 
would  count  us  nearly  as  good  Americans  as  the  Mormons, 
the  Methodists,  the  Presbyterians,  or  the  Universalista 
But  the  assertion  of  the  Pope  •&  visible  head  of  our  Church 
would  excite  no  hostility  against  us,  did  they  not  see  that,  as 
long  as  we  adhere  to  the  Pope,  we  maintain  the  supre* 
Diacy  of  the  moral  order,  the  freedom  and  independence  of 
religion.  They  see  that  our  religion  cannot  be  subject 
either  to  the  national  government  or  the  national  senti* 
meat ;  that  it  is  above  all  secular  control,  and  cannot  be  re- 
duced to  slavery.  As  their  opposition  to  us  is  avowedly 
to  us  in  our  character  of  Papists,  it  should  teach  us  that 
the  Papacy  is  the  grand  support  of  religious  liberty,  and 
that  its  preservation  is  the  only  condition  of  maintaining 
the  ascendency  of  the  moral  order  in  the  government  of 
the  world,  or  of  practically  asserting  the  supremacy  for  all 
men  and  nations  of  the  law  of  God.  This  should  be 
enough  to  bind  us  to  the  Holy  See,  and  to  induce  us  in  all 
csMs  and  under  all  circumstances  to  rally  around  the 
successor  of  Peter. 

The  assertion  of  this  doctrine  may  be  offensive,  and 
tend  to  increase,  rather  than  abate,  the  hostility  already 
raging  so  fiercely  against  us.  fiut  the  truth  is  the  truth, 
tid  It  is  strong  enough  to  sustain  us.  We  must  assert 
religious   liberty,    we    must    assert    the   independence   and 
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supremacy  of  the  moral  order.  We  must  assert  Catho* 
licity  against  nationalism,  if  we  would  assert  our  religion  at 
all,  or  anything  above  the  materialism  of  the  age.  If 
ever  there  was  a  time  when  it  was  necessary  to  maxe  this 
assertion,  it  surely  is  now,  when  materialism  pervades 
everything,  and  popular  idolatry  supersedes  the  worship 
of  God.  Shall  God  have  no  voice  in  tnis  land  to  speak  out 
in  clear  and  fearless  tones  for  him  ?  religious  liberty  not  a 
single  heroic  defender  amooffst  us?  A  persecution,  a  bitter 
persecution,  no  doubt,  awaits  us.  We  have  long  foreseen 
and  predicted  it;  but  Catholic  truth  is  worth  dying  for. 
We  are  not  disposed  to  court  martyrdom,  but  if  it  comes, 
we  hope  we  shall  have  the  grace  to  meet  it  at  least  with 
resignation.  Never  yet  did  the  Church  flourish  in  a  coun- 
try till  its  soil  was  well  watered  with  the  blood  of  martyrs. 
The  Christians  conquered  the  Roman  worM  not  by  slay- 
ing, but  by  being  slain ;  and  it  is  only  in  the  same  way 
that  the  cross  will  ever  become  triumphant  in  this  country. 
Let  the  Know-Nothings  bum  our  churches,  desecrate  our 
altars,  mob  or  massacre  our  religious,  deprive  us  of  our 
political  rights,  reduce  us  to  the  condition  of  bondsmen,  or 
shoot  us  down  in  the  streetsior  in  our  houses;  they  will 
only  hasten,  by  so  doing,  the  day  of  our  triumph  and  of 
their  discomfiture. 

We  might  as  well  be  Protestants  at  once  as  to  waive 
the  Churdi  as  a  spiritual  kingdom  or  polity,  and  attempt 
to  escape  persecution  by  explaining  away  the  Papacy 
into  an  inoffensive  primacy.  To  do  so  were  to  betray 
the  moral  order,  and  to  prove  ourselves  unworthy  of  the 
Catholic  name.  There  is  little  merit  in  asserting  the 
truth  when  nobody  questions  it,  or  in  boldly  defending 
what  no  one  assails.  The  merit  is  in  defending  what  is 
assailed,  and  in  being  always  ready  to  assert,  if  need  be 
with  our  lives,  that  precious  truth  which  is  the  most  stre* 
nuously  denied.  It  is  precisely  where  the  enemy  seeks  to 
make  a  breach  that  we  should  take  our  stand.  We  are 
Americans  indeed,  but  we  are  also  Catholics ;  and  as  Catho- 
lics we  are  members  of  a.  commonwealth  broader  than  that 
of  Massachusetts,  than  that  of  the  American  Union,  than  all 
the  nations  of  the  earth  joined  together, — a  spiritual  com- 
monwealth superior  to  all  others,  and  to  whicti  is  due  our 
first  and  deepest  love.  Religion  is  the  supreme  law,  and 
represents  the  highest  and  best.     In  this  spiritual  common^ 
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wealth  we  are  all  members  of  Christ's  mystical  body,  and 
members  one  of  another*  Not  one  of  those  members  can 
suffer  without  all  the  members  suffering  with  it.  In  this 
order,  this  spiritual  kingdom,  we  are  not  at  liberty  to 
think,  debate,  or  vote  by  nations.  We  are  Catholics,  not 
nationalists.  We  are  not  to  consult  what  a  narrow  and 
exclusive  nationalism  demands  or  would  impose,  but  what 
is  due- to  our  brethren  in  all  countries  of  the  world  and  in 
all  tiroes,  and  especially  what  is  due  to  our  Lord  who  has 
redeemed  us.  Everywhere  the  Church,  whose  function  it 
is  to  introduce  ancf  sustain  the  supremacy  of  the  moral 
order  in  the  government  of  the  world,  has  to  struggle 
a^inst  nationuism  and  royalism,  or  the  tyranny  of  the 
temporal  order,  which  would  oppress  and.  enslave  her. 
Everywhere,  then,  it  is  necessary  to  assert  and  sustain  for 
Catholics  the  authority  of  Peter  in  all  its  plenitude ;  for 
just  in  proportion  as  that  authority  is  impaired  in  the  con- 
victions or  the  affections  of  the  people,  is  impaired  the 
power  of  the  Church  to  maintain  her  independence,  and  to 
vindicate  the  supremacy  of  right.  It  is  the  good  of  Catho- 
lics, the  interests  of  Catholicity  everywhere,  not  merely  in 
our  own  or  any  other  particuldk*  nation,  that  we  are  to  con- 
sult We.  are  in  religion,  in  all  that  belongs  to  the  moral 
or  spiritual  order,  to  consider  all  Catholics  as  constituting 
one  people,  and  to  know  no  diversity,  of  race  or  distinction 
of  nation  ;  /or  true  religion  is  one  for  all  men,  and  truth  and 
justice  are  the  same  in  all  ages  and  in  all  quarters  of  the 
^obe.  In  religion  we  are  and  must  be  Catholics,  as  our 
very  name  asserts,  not  Americans,  Englishmen,  Irishmen, 
Frenchmen,  or  Dutchmen. 

If  this  offends  American  nationalism,  it  is  not  our  fault ; 
for  the  moral  and  religious  order  is  above  and  para- 
mount to  every  nationabty,  and  what  we  thus  give  to 
our  religion  never  was  and  never  can  be  due  to  any  na- 
tiouality  whatever.  If  a  Know-Nothing  nationalism  takes 
umbrage  at  this,  and  persecutes  us  for  not  being  national  in 
our  religion,  it  may  ao  so^  we  cannot  help  it.  Our  religion 
is  older  and  broader  than  Americanism,  and  we  know  no 
peculiar  American  religion,  unless  it  be  Mormonism, — the 
only  religion  we  know  of  that  can  boast  an  American 
origin.  Catholicity  is  worth  living  for  and  worth  dying  for. 
If  we  are  persecuted  for  asserting  it,  let  it  be  so,  and  let 
us  rejoice  and  be  exceeding  glad  that  we  are  counted  worthy 
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to  suffer  for  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who  gave  his  life 
for  us.  They  who  persecute  us  wrong  us,  and  it  is  better 
to  receive  wrong  than  to  do  wrong*  If  we  desert  Peter,  we 
lose-  all  our  support,  and  can  expect  no  Divine  protec- 
tion ;  if  we  adhere  firmlv  to  him,  with  a  loving  heart,  with 
fihal  affection  and  obedience,  we  know  that  we  are  in  the 
way  of  our  duty,  and  that  nothing  whatever  can  harm  us; 
for  the  words  of  our  Liord  are  true :  **  Thou  art  Peter,  and 
upon  this  Rock  will  I  build  my  Church,  and  the  gates  of 
hell  shall  not  prevail  against  it."**  All  ecclesiastical  history 
proves  that  the  Divine  protection  never  fails  those  who  rally 
around  the  Vicar  of  Jesus  Christ,  while  they  who  desert 
him,  or  depreciate  the  Papacy,  and  seek  to  deprive  it  of  its 
preroffatives,  are  abandoned  to  the  tender  mercies  of  the 
enemies  of  God  and  his  Church. 

Neither  here  nor  elsewhere  is  it  possible  to  conciliate 
the  opposition  to  Catholics.  The  pretence  is  here  and 
everywhere  that  Cathcdics  cannot  be  loyal  subjects,  be- 
cause  they  are  obedient  to  the  Pope,  who  must  when  he 
commands  be  obeyed  in  preference  to  the  state.  It  is  of 
no  avail  for  us  to  seek  to  refute  this  charge  by  loud  pro- 
fessioos  of  our  loyalty,  by*  abusing  the  Pope  hypotneti- 
cally,  or  by  ransacking  history  to  find  instances  of  Catho* 
lies  disobeying  the  Papal  mandates.  These  instances  our 
enemies  are  sharp-sighted  enough  to  see  are  not  Catholic 
precedents,  and  were  in  vidation  of  Catholic  principles. 
Our  enemies  do  not  doubt  our  loyalty  to  the  state  in  ao 
far  as  the  state  commands  nothing  contrary  to  the  law  of 
God  as  interpreted  by  our  Church,  that  is,  in  all  things 
temporal.  They  know  that  our  rdigion  itself  comnaands 
us  to  be  loyal  thus  for;  but  that  is  not  enough  for  theni. 
Our  very  office  is,  that  we  do  and  must  make  a  reserva- 
tion in  favor  of  spirituals,  for  they  will  have  the  state 
supreme  in  all  things,  and  suffer  no  citizen  to  recognize  in 
any  order  any  law  higher  than  that  of  the  state,  cnr  any 
authority  that  does  not  emanate  from  the  state  or  is  not 
subject  to  it  We  cannot  as  Catholics  and  friends  of  re- 
ligious  liberty,  we  cannot  as  men  who  understand  the 
rights  of  the  moral  order,  make  the  concessiohs  they  de- 
mand. We  must  deny  the  competency  of  the  state  in 
spifituals,  and  assert  the  freedom  and  independence  of  re* 
ligion.  We  do  not  owe,  and  cannot  honestly  profess,  our 
unqualified  aUegiance  to  the  slate,   and  till   we   can,   w« 
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cannot  conciliate  our  enemies.  We  may  think  to  do  it 
by  professing  extreme  Gallican  views,  but  the  history  of 
the  Church  proves  that  Gallicanisro,  if  we  so  explain  it 
that  it  remains  Catholic,  contains  the  offensive  reserva- 
tion of  the  freedom  and  independence  of  the  spiritual 
orda*.  If  we  so  explain  it  as  to  yield  that  reservation,  we 
explain  away  our  Catholicity  itseu.  Conciliation  is  there- 
fore impossible,  and  the  opposition  must  remain  and  be 
faced  till  the  state  consents  to  retire  within  its  own  sphere, 
and  is  content  to  be  supreme  in  its  own  order  only.  This 
lies  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  and  as  the  state  wUl  never  do 
this,  as  it  will  always  be  encroaching  on  the  rights  of  the 
spiritual  order,  the  life  of  the  Church  in  this  world,  as  that 
of  the  individual  Christian,  must  be  an  incessant  warfare. 
Here  she  is  and  must  be  the  Church  Militant.  She  can 
throw  off  her  armor,  and  find  repose  only  as  she  becomes 
the  Church  Triumphant  in  heaven.  The  only  Christian; 
the  only  wise  or  manly  course  for  us,  is  to  stand  firm  to 
our  principles  as  Catholics,  to  be  ready  to  confess  Christ 
whenever  called  upon,  to  put  our  trust  in  God,  and  never 
to  fear  what  an  arm  of  flesh  may  do  to  us.  God  will  sus- 
tain his  Church.  He  will  protect  Peter,  and  reach  forth  his 
hand  to  save  him,  if  apparently  sinking  in  the  waves  of 
persecution ;  he  will  protect  us  too,  if  we  bind  ourselves  to 
Peter  by  our  filial  love  and  unreserved  obedience. 

We  believe  there  is  to  be  a  trial  for  Catholics  in  this 
country  which  there  is  no  way  of  escaping ;  but  we  do  not 
fear  it.  If  God  be  for  us,  what  is  there  lor  us  to  fear  ?  In  our 
patience,  let  us  possess  our  souls.  Persecution  will  try  our 
&itb,  but  it  will  bind  us  Catholics  together  in  a  more 
ardent  charity.  It  will  render  us  less  worldly,  make  us  mwe 
sober,  more  devoted  to  the  things  of  God,  and  less  to  the 
things  of  sense.  It  will  serve  to  obliterate  the  distinctions 
of  race  which  now  produce  divisions  and  uncharitableness 
among  us,  and  detacn  us  from  the  debasing  world  of  poli- 
tics, which  has  held  too  prominent  a  place  in  our  affec- 
tions. The  cold  and  tepia  will  be  warmed  into  new  life, 
and  demagogues  will  cease  to  be  rivals  of  the  clergy  in 
their  influence  over  us.  Under  every  point  of  view  we 
shall  gain  by  what  is  intended  to  ruin  us,  and  when  the 
storm  of  Know-Nothingism,  or  a  despotic  nationalism, 
passes  over,  which  it  may  do  much  sooner  than  most 
of  us  expect,  the  Church  will  be  more  firmly  established 
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here  than  ever.  It  mfly  be  that  we  need  chastisement,  and 
that  nothing  but  a  severe  chastisement  can  remove  scaiv- 
dals  from  amongst  us,  and  prepare  us  to  exert  that  moral 
weight  in  the  community  to  which  our  numbers  entitle  us. 

But  we  have  been  betrayed  into  a  line  of  remark  which 
is  somewhat  foreign  to  out  main  purpose,  which  was  to 
throw  out  some  suggestions  as  to  the  origin  and  nature  of 
the  Protestant  movement  in  the  sixteenth  century.  We 
certainly  have  not  read  all  that  has  been  written  either  by 
Catholics  or  Protestants  on  that  movement ;  but  as  far  as 
we  have  read,  we  think  the  deeper  philosophy  of  it  has  not 
generally  been  seen,  and  that  a  real  philosophical  History  of 
the  Reformation  is  a  desideratum  in  our  literature.  We 
think  that  it  has  been  regarded  too  exclusively  as  a  theologi^ 
ca)  movement,  and  not  enough  as  a  movement  of  royalism 
and  nationalism  against  the  Papacy  and  the  unity  and 
"Catholicity  of  the  Church  as  a  polity  or  kingdom.  It  was 
an  attack  on  special  dogmas,  indeed,  but  still  more  an  at- 
tack on  the  essential  and  fundamental  constitution  of  the 
Church,  as  the  divinely  instituted  kingdom  for  the  asser- 
tion and  maintenance  of  the  supremacy  of  the  moral  and 
spiritual  order  in  the  government  of  the  world,  and  there- 
fore was,  in  so  far  as  it  succeeded,  as  Heinrich  Heine,  that 
Protestant  of  the  Protestants,  has  most  truly  said,  *•  the 
triumph  of  sensualism,  or  the  sanctification  of  the  flesh.^ 
Regarded  in  this  light,  the  Protestant  movement  beoomes 
only  a  special  phas6  of  the  general  war  of  the  temporal 
against  the  spintual,  the  flesh  against  the  spirit,  the  world 
against  God,  which  has  raged  from  man'^s  first  disobe- 
dience, and  will  end  only  with  his  last,  as  we  have  on  so 
many  occasions  endeavoured  to  prove. 

We  have  wished  also  to  show  that  Protestantism  was 
only  a  development  of  the  anti-Papal  doctrines  held  by 
nearly  all  the  European  sovereigns  and  court  lawyers, 
whether  nominally  Catholic  or  avowedly  heretical,  from 
the  reign  of  Philip  the  Fourth  down  to  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury; and  therefore  for  Catholics  to  defend  those  doctrines, 
or  to  cite  the  examples  they  authorized  as  precedents,  is  only 
to  play  into  the  hands  of  our  Protestant  adversaries,  and 
deprive  us  of  our  principal  means  of  support.  In  the  long 
contests,  often  severe  and  bloody,  between  the  Popes  and 
Emperors,  between  the  Holy  See  and  the  European  mo- 
narchies, it  should  be  seen  and  felt  that  the  Popes  were 
simply  the  assertors  of  the  supremacy  of  the  law  of  God, 
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Of  of  the  moral  cirder,  and  defenders  of  the  freedom  and 
independence  of  religion,  that 'is,  of  true  religious  liberty. 
They  warred  for  the  freedom  and  independence  of  the  soul 
against  the  tyranny  of  the  body,  of  spiritual  liberty  against 
material  despotism,  and  therefore  are  entitled  to  the  grati- 
tude and  love  of  all  who  have  any  just  conceptions  of  what 
it  is  that  constitutes  the  true  glory  and  dignity  of  man. 
Hence  we,  as  Catholics,  instead  of  being  half  ashamed  of 
their  deeds,  apologizing  for  them,  or  timidly  defending 
them,  should  exult  in  them,  and  appeal  to  them  as  our  titles 
to  the  gratitude  of  mankind.  Instead  of  sympathizing 
with  the  materialism,  the  royalism,  and  nationalism  which 
opposed  them,  and  finally  carried  away  half  of  Europe 
from  the  Church,  we  should  look  upon  these  things  as 
the  most  dangerous  enemies  of  mankmd,  as  well  as  the 
individual  soul,  and  oppose  to  them  a  hearty  love  to  the 
Holy  See,  and  a  steady  and  persevering  obedience  in  all 
things  spiritual  to  the  successor  of  Peter. 


Art.  V. — Russia  and  the  Western  Powers. 

A  DISTINGUISHED  Scottish  gentleman,  with  an  historical 
name,  and  for  whose  character,  intelligence,  and  noble  pur- 
poses we  entertain  the  highest  respect,  has  written  us  a 
long  letter,  complaining  of  our  supposed  Russian  partiali- 
ties, and  endeavouring  to  convince  us  that,  as  a  Catnolic  ii» 
religion  and  a  conservative  in  politics,  we  ought  to  sympa- 
thize with  France  and  England  in  their  efforts  to  resist 
Russian  aggression.  We  attach  so  much  importance  to 
his  communication,  and  are  so  willing  to  listen  to  all  that 
can  be  said  against  Bussia  from  the  Catholic  and  conser- 
vative point  of  view,  that  we  most  cheerfully  comply  with 
his  request,   so  modestly  and  respectfully  presented,  to  lay 

the  copy   of   the  communication   made   to  , 

which  he  incloses,  and  the  more  important  passages  of  his 
letter,  before  our  readers. 

"  LA  RUSSIE  UNE  PUISSANCE  REVOLUTIONNAIRE. 

"  Le  sous-sign^  ne  doate  pas  que  plusieurs  des  considerations 
ftuifantes  n'aient  d^jk  fix6  Tattention   de  ceux   qui  oecupent  des 
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places  ^minentes  dans  lea  diffi^renta  ^tata  de  TEnrope.  Malgr^ 
cela  il  croit  remplir  un  devoir 'en  Tenant  exposer  bri^vement  sea 
conyictiona  aur  ce  aujet 

"  II  commencera  par  faire  mention  de  aea  proprea  ezp6ience8. 

"  II  y  a  environ  15  ana  que  I'Angleterre  fut  ouvertement  menaode 
d'an  mouvement  r^volutionnaire  dana  lea  villea  manufiEusturi&rea, 
dana  le  paya  de  Galles,  dans  d'autrea  districts  qui  abondent  en 
niin6raux»  et  k  Londres  m^me.  Le  mouvement  eut  lieu  de  part  dea 
Chartistea,  c'est  k  dire  des  ultra  lib^raux  parmi  la  classe  ouvri^re. 
Subitement  partout  lea  prdparatifs  cess^rent  sans  arriver  k  aacun 
rdsultat  except^  dans  quelques  parties  du  pays  de  Ghdles.  La  con* 
apiration  fut  rendue  vaine  par  I'influence  d'un  tr^s  petit  nombre  de 
messieura  qui  a'^taient  fiimiliaris^a  avec  la  nature  de  Taction  Rusae 
en  Gr^ce  et  en  Orient.  Ila  ^tident  convaincua  que  non  aeolement 
lea  troubles  de  I'Occident  ^taient  favorablea  k  la  Ruasie,  maia  qu'ila 
^taient  foment^  par  elle,  et  ila  soup9onnoient  m^me  que  dans  ce 
caa-ci  il  fallait  reconnidtre  un  exemple  de  aon  activity. 

"  Fleina  d'inqui^tude  cea  individua  mirent  de  c6t^  toute  repug- 
nance persounelle  et  visit^ent  les  principaux  cbefs  Chartistea.  Ila 
leur  parl^rent  franchement  du  caract^e  et  de  I'^tendue  de  Tambi- 
tion  Rusae,  et  r6ussirent  k  int^resser  leur  patriotisme  et  leur  intel- 
ligence. Le  chef  des  Chartistes  de  Londrea  fut  le  premier  k  par- 
tager  leura  aentiments,*-quelque  d'autrea  du  Nord  suivirent  son 
exemple,  et  c'est  ainsi  que  toute  la  conapiration  ae  trouvait  para- 
lyse. £n  un  mot  plusieurs  d'entre  eux  remirent  k  oes  messieura 
quelques  portions  de  leur  correspondence  secrete,  leur  chiffre,  ei 
sa  clef, 

"  L'origine  Russe  de  ce  mouvement  ^tait  unsi  bien  claire.  Le 
chifire  6toit  le  m^me  que  celui  dont  a'^taient  servis  les  agena  Russes 
en  Gr^ce,  et  celui  qui  avait  foumi  le  chifire  avait  6t^  quelques 
anu^s  auparavant  un  agent  Russe  en  Gr^e,  en  Bgypte,  et  en 
Fologne. 

"  Ces  messieurs  n'ont  paa  cess^  de  suivre  le  sujet  afin  de  le  oon- 
naitre  plus  k  fond.  Le  sous-eign6  pr6sente  quelques  uns  des  r68ul- 
tata  de  leurs  Etudes,  de  leurs  voyagea,  de  leura  dipenses,  et  de  leora 
travaiUea. 

"  II  affirme  que  la  revolution  de  la  Hoogrie  fut  foment^e  par  la 
Russie  avec  I'intention  d'affiedblir  TAntriche  afin  de  la  mettre  en- 
suite  sous  le  joug  d'obligationa  imaginairea,  et  avec  d'autrea  vues 
qu'il  serait  impossible  de  d^tailler  ici. 

"  On  tient  aussi  les  preuves  que  les  agitationa  politiquea  de 
I'ltalie  sous  le  r^e  de  Gr^oire  XVI.  furent  foment^s  par  lea  in^ 
struments  de  la  Russie,  et  qu'ii  une  date  ant^rieure  eUe  avait  les 
Carbonari  k  sa  disposition,  au  moins  depuis  1813-14. 

"  L'allianoe  de  I'Angleterre  et  la  France  m^me  apr^  1830  a 
6te  rendue— rapport  a  aon  but  principal  qui  ^tait  d'arrilter  la  Roa- 
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Bie — ^presqne  nolle.  L'attention  de  ces  nations  fut  attirde  k  det 
objets  exTon^ment  choisis,  la  Ru8sie  ayant  pr^par^  d'avance  deg 
tentatioDA  suffisantes.  En  Europe  le  principal  de  ces  champs 
d*action  fut  la  P^ninsule.  La  France  et  1' Angle terre  tant6t  86pa« 
rement,  tant6t  ensemble,  furent  engages  dans  r Intervention  et 
en  cbaque  cas — comme  pr6?u — le  r^sultat  fut  la  dissension  ma- 
tnelle. 

"  Or  une  telle  cbose  n'^tait  possible  que  par  un  grand  developpe- 
ment  de  certains  61^mens  de^  discorde  dans  I'Espagne  et  la  Por* 
tugal.  Ce  s'est  effectu6  par  un  principal  6vdnement,  c'est  It  dire» 
par  le  aoul^vement  militaire  et  liberal  de  I'llle  de  Leon  en  1819. 
n  y  a  des  preuves  suffisantes  que  ce  commencement  des  troubles 
de  TEspagne  fut  enti^rement  le  fruit  des  intrigues  et  des  d^penses 
de  la  Russie.* 

"  L'Occident  ^tant  ainsi  occupy  de  lui  m^me  et  ses  gouveme- 
ments  afBair^  et  afikiblis,  tout  ce  qui  concemait  les  buts  de  Tambi- 
tion  Kusae  fut  laiss^  libre  pour  elle,  et,  pire  encore,  fut  abandonn6 
entre  ses  mains  par  ceux  qui  etaient  en  connivence  avec  elle. 

"  Le  sous-sign^  poumdt  bien  faire  mention  d'une  autre  s6ne  de 
r^ultats,  mais  il  n'en  parlera  maintenant.     II  se  contente  de  dinger 

l'attention II  n'entrera  dans  des   explications    sur    le 

r61e  de  plusieurs  Anglais  qui,  g^n^ralement  supposes  d'etre  sti- 
muli par  le  zhle  liberal^  n'ont  €t6  en  v^rit^  que  les  instruments 
da  Cabinet  Russe. 


<« 


II  n'est  done  pas  de  p^ril  plus  grand  pour  un  gouvemement 
qae  celui  de  croire  la  Russie  une  puissance  qui  craint  Veiprit  r^« 
vobUiamtmre  dans  les  autres  itais,  Dans  son  action  ext^rieure  le 
contraire  la  caract^rise  aussi  decid^ment  que  Tautocratie  le  fait 
dan»  son  syst^me  intdrieur.  L'emphase  de  ses  d^larations  dans 
un  sens  oppose  est  aimplement  un  voile  jusqu'ii  present  impene- 
trable du  moins  pour  I'Angleterre.  Far  ce  double  caract^re  son 
profit  est  en  m^me  temps  grand  et  facile.  £n  secondant  les  fac- 
tions, en  organisant  les  conspirations  elle  occupe  les  peuples,  et  en 
mtoe  temps  rend  les  cours  ses  dientes  par  ses  professions  amicales 
et  conservatives. 

**  On  prend  facilement  en  bonne  foi  ces  professions,  puis  qu'on  la 
voit  eUe  m^me  despotique.  Mais  elle  a  bien  calculi  son  jeu,  elle 
connait  bien  sa  race,  difii§rant  tant  des  autres  peuples  de  I'Europe 
en  Utngage,  en  religion,  en  degr6s  de  culture,  et  en  espoir  de  do* 

*  After  creatine  the  revolt,  all  her  efforts  were  bent  towards  the  French 
Intervention, — which  she  carried  despite  the  opposition  of  Louis  XVIII. 
What  he  feared  and  what  Russia  desired  was  almost  accomplished,-— 
the  le-opening  of  war  between  France  and  England.  When  the  Due 
d'Angonleme  entered  Spain,  the  liberals  in  both  houses  offered  to  stand 
by  the  ministers  in  a  war  with  France  on  the  Spanish  question*  The 
temptation  was  great,  and  nearly  yielded  to. 
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mination.  Les  serfs  ne  sont  pas  susceptibles  des  influenoes  qo'elle 
emploie  pour  agiter  TEurope,  et  c'est  dans  son  calcul  qu'ils  reste* 
rent  ainsi  jusqu'k  ce  que  1* Occident  sera  devenu,  non  un  exemple 
qui  attire,  mais  un  le^on  qui  d^tourne,  c'est  k  dire,  oorrompa» 
^puis6,  et  vassal. 

•  ■  •  •  • 

"  Le  sous-signd  ne  pretend  pas  donner  des  conseils.  II  vient 
simplement  d^poser  ses  experiences  et  ses  convictions  auz  pieds 
de 

"  II  n'est  pouss^  que  par  la  connaissance  qu'il  a  de  cette  con- 
spiration dirig^  centre  la  vie  des  nations  et  par  la  certitude  qu'il 
a  que  tant  que  le  pouvoir  Russe  ne  sera  rompu  il  n'7  aura  ni  paix 
pour  les  sujets  ni  security  pour  les  tr6nes. 

"  (Signed.)  »■    ■     ■    — — .. 

"  Juin,  1864." 

••  Sept.  6,  1854. 

"  Sib, — On  my  return  from  a  lengthened  tour  on  the  Continent, 
I  have  addressed  myself  to  a  hasty  review  of  some  portions  of  the 
Catholic  literature  produced  during  my  absence.  You  will  not,  I 
trust,  think  that  I  flatter,  when  I  say  that  your  Review  was  turned 
to  by  me  with  eagerness. 

"  It  is  seldom  indeed  that  I  find  any  occasion  for  hesitating  to 
follow  the  path  chosen  by  you.  On  one  matter  only  do  I  ven- 
ture to  do  so, — and  that  is  a  subject  to  which  I  happen  to  have  de- 
voted very  many  years,  and  in  connection  with  which  I  have  made 
many  sacrifices. 

"  A  conservative  in  politics,  and,  by  God's  good  grace,  a  Catho»- 
lic  in  religion,  and  personally  acquainted  with  many  eminent 
persons  in  various  states,  I  trust  you  will  listen  to  me  with  more 
patience  than  it  is  in  general  very  easy  to  accord  to  the  representa- 
tions of  a  stranger.  I  put  forward,  however,  my  acquaintance  (I 
might  almost  say  more  than  acquaintance)  with  Dr.  Newman  as  a 
claim  to  consideration  more  likely  to  tell  with  you  than  the  inter* 
course  which  has  been  flowed  to  me  with  many  statesmen,— ^tem 
the  late  Sir  Robert  Peel  and  others  in  England,  to  Cardinal  Antonelli 
and  various  diplomatists,  either  at  this  moment  or  lately  in  important 
office  in  England  or  on  the  Continent.  Finally,  as  an  English 
University  man,  you-  will  perhaps  allow  to  my  few  words  that  ten« 
tative  acceptance  which  you  might  possibly  refuse  to  an  unknown 
person  speaking  on  a  class  of  subjects  beyond  the  as  yet  familiar 
matter  of  politics. 

"  I  allude  to  your  estimate  of  the  character  of  Russia. 

"  You,  like  the  majority  of  my  countrymen,  think  her  conser* 
vative,  an  element  among  the  nations  of  obedience,— -of  permanence, 
'-'^f  respect  between  man  and  man,*— of  faith  and  worship,,  and  all 
that  is  warred  against  by  the  Revolution. 
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"  I  know  her  to  have  labored  in  the  opposite  sense. 
"Schisms,  heresies,  false  and  wild  speculation,  civil  and  reli-< 
gioas  discontents,  conspiracies,  outbreaks,  reyolutions, — these  have 
been  the  familiar  weapons  for  her  use  and  profit,'  for  at  least  twenty 
jesTB  previous  to  the  great  French  Revolution  down  to  the  present 
hour.  I  repeat  with  confidence  that  the  corruption  of  Europe  has, 
more  than  any  other  department  of  activity,  been  pursued  without 
cessation,  and  with  scientific  judgment,  by  the  power  to  which  we 
were  complacently  condescending  to  impart  what  we  thought  a 
boon,— our  polish,  our  '  civilization.' 

"  By  sufiicient  research  you  will  find  that  she  it  was  who  ripened 
the  seeds  (certainly  of  themselves  sufficiently  vigorous)  of  'the' 
French  Revolution.  I  am  myself  personally  cognizant  of  some  por- 
tion of  her  share  in  various  subsequent  convulsions.  But  it  is  vain  to 
enter  into  such  a  subject  by  any  ordinary  correspondence. 

"  Permit  me  to  send  you  a  miserably  meagre  outline  of  some 
only  of  its  branches.      It  is  a  paper  very  slightly  modified  and 

curtailed  from  one  which  I  drew  up  for  ■  some  time 

ago 

"  This,  sir,  is  a  very  serious  and  weighty  subject.  It  lies  at  the 
very  root  of  modern  events,  and  is  the  key  of  history  for  many 
yesrs.  If  I  am  wrong,  how  greatly  and  how  perversely  so !  If 
right,  how  fatal  to  Europe  and  to  more  than  Europe  the  error  that 
interior  despotism  and  a  high  tone  of  absolutism  are  a  guaranty 
that  the  great  Russian  power  is  a  defence  to  us  of  order  and  of 
traditions  ?  If  we  think  so,  while  she  is  in  reality  industrious  and 
inventive  on  the  other  side,— while  she  is  in  reality  laboring  Air 
the  dissolution  and  mutual  collision  of  states, — ^she  is  mistress  of  the 
game,  and  can  scarcely  £ul  to  work  out  t»f  it  her  objects  of  national 
ambition. 

"  There  is,  sir,  only  one  element  tending  to  mould  events  which 
Rassia  has  not  taken  thoroughly  and  justly  into  calculation.  She 
has  not  believed  in,  and  therefore  not  appreciated  as  an  element,  the 
Cksrck  of  God.  She  has  not  believed  in  the  supernatural  working 
for  the  Chair  of  Peter, — using  insignificant  instruments, — ^turning 
the  moments  of  the  Church's  apparent  defeat  into  the  occasions  dF 
her  success. 

"  But  for  this,  were  it  only  the  human  material  of  opinions,  pas- 
lions,  forms  of  government,  conspiracies,  armies,  the  press,  and  all 
the  rest,  Russia  would  be  right  in  all  her  hopes,  her  immense  de» 
signs  would  be  very  far  from  insanity.  And  it  is  not  that  Catholics 
any  more  than  others  see  and  understand  her ;  it  is  simply  that 
Qod*s  good  providence  must  in  the  ecclesiastical  field  secure  her 
defeat,  though  whether  before  or  after  the  further  downfall  of  nations, 
I  in  no  degree  pretend  to  calculate. 

"I  vrill  not  enter  into  the  question  of  the. justice  or  injustice  of 
her  present  attack  on  Turkey.  Most  sure  I  am  that  it  is  unjust, 
but  it  must  rest  undiscussed.     Nor  will  I  touch  on  the  question 
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whether  the  Turk  is  at  present  the  power  against  whom  the  Church 
and  the  State  of  Christendom  have  to  he  specialfy  on  the  alert,  or 
whether  his  past  and  present  sins  directly  concern  us  in  the  same 
way,  and  to  the  same  degree,  with  those  of  Russia ;  whether  it  ia  the 
Turk  or  the  Russian  who  is  braced  to  deeply  laid  designs  against 
the  independence  of  states,  —  agunst  the  security  of  Rome, — 
against  the  order  and  the  strength  which  do  not  oppose  vast  aspira- 
tions  for  dominion ;  for  1  know  that  the  most  perfect  exposition  of 
these  topics  would  give  but  a  barren  result  in  the  way  of  convincing 
a  mind  which  had  honestly  set  itself  to  the  contest  with  revolution, 
and  at  the  same  time  fancied  that  Russia  had  hitherto  been  a  fellow- 
laborer  in  the  same  cause.  The  erroneous  sympathy  would  practi- 
cally prevail  over  all  logic  and  all  facts. 

"  Allow  me  to  suggest  one  consideration.  The  line  upon  which 
you  have  entered  is  in  opposition  to  what  I  knew  of  the  thoughts  of 
many  of  the  best  Catholics  and  wisest  men.  It  is  in  opposition  to 
that  of  most  worth  naming  in  Rome,  I  may  almost  venture  to  aay 
of  the  Holy  Father  himselfl  It  is  in  opposition  to  that  of  the  majo* 
rity  of  the  French  Bishops  and  a  vast  number  of  the  clergy, — ^I 
should  suppose  of  far  the  greater  number.  It  is  thoroughly  in  oppo- 
sition to  that  of  the  Bishops  of  Austria  and  Prussia.  But  you  are 
in  the  same  line  with  the  ultra  Protestant  and  ultra  Russian  organ  of 
Berlin,  the  KreutZ'Zeitung,  —  with  that  of  the  precisely  similar 
organ  in  Holland,— with  that  of  the  extreme  revolutionists  of  Italy, 
France,  and  Spain,  lliat  all  these  should  take  the  line  which  they 
take  is  no  surprise  to  me.  That  the  true  leader  of  the  Greek 
sthism  should  stir  heaven  and  earth  against '  the  Latins '  is  nataral, 
— ^that  he  should  try  to  weaken  and  corrupt  that  Europe  which 
otherwise  would  be  tenfold  too  strong  and  too  clear-sighted  and 
upright  for  him, — all  this  ia  natural ;  it  is  natural,  too,  that  the 
other  enemies  of  the  '  Latins '  and  of  the  existing  order  of  the  state 
should  be  his  instruments  and  allies. 

"  Russia  would  not  enter  Constantinople  to-morrow  if  the  Turk 
wished  him.  She  knows  that  Europe  would  not  bear  it.  Europe 
therefore  must  be  brought  to  the  condition  where  she  will  beour 
it, — ^that  is,  after  more  wars,  more  revolutions,  more  exhaustion, 
more  dreams,  and  more  despair.  This  is  the  simple  key  to  Russian 
policy. 

"  It  would  oblige  me  if  you  would  read  the  inclosed  paper.  It, 
or  a  nearly  similar  document,  has  been  received  with  interest  by 
more  than  one  personage  of  some  experience  in  European  affairs. 
I  would  almost  ask  you  to  print  it  in  your  Review  as  a  fair  tribute  to 
opposite  views,  and  as  a  paper  which,  as  a  fact,  has  been  respect- 
fully acknowledged  in  high  quarters.  Any  passages  in  further  illus- 
tration of  the  side  of  the  question  finom  my  letter  are  also  very  much 
at  your  service 

"  I  remain,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant." 
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W^  think  our  Scettish  correspondent  has  not  quite  un- 
derstood our  podtion  with  regaro  to  Russia.  We  are  not, 
and  never  have  been,  the  partisans  of  the  autocrat,  and 
whoever  wOl  do  us  the  honour  to  read  the  firfet  article  in 
our  Review  for  January,  1862,  will  perceive  that  resistance 
to  the  further  advance  of  Russia  was  a  leading  feature  of 
the  policy  we  ventured  to  recommend  to  the  Catholic 
statesmen  of  Europe^  That  article,  we  may  remark  by 
the  way,  was  written  and  in  type  before  Louis  Napoleon  s 
coup  aitat  of  December,  1851,  when  the  more  immediate 
danger  seemed  to  be  from  the  temporary  triumph  of  dem- 
agogy, c^  which  France  was  the  focus.  The  policy  we 
recommended  had  for  its  object  to  resist,  on  the  one  hand, 
the  advance  of  the  demagogic  despotism,  or  centralized  de- 
mocracy,— what  in  this  country  we  call  radicalism, — and 
on  the  other  centralized  royalism,  or  the  monarchical  ab- 
solutism refNresented  by  Russia.  This  end,  we  contended 
then,  and  contend  now,  can  be  secured  only  by  strengthen- 
ing Austria  as  the  great,  central  power,  so  as  to  render  her 
able  always  to  mediate  between  Russia  and  the  Western 
powers.  We  made  Austria — we  should  have  said  Ger- 
many, if  German  unity  had  not  been  lost-— the  pivot  of  our 
European  policy,  and  not  Turkey,  an  itifidel  and  barba- 
rous power.  We  are,  then,  Austrian  rather  than  Russian. 
But  we  are  Austrian  only  in  the  respect  that  Austrfli' 
happens  to  occupy  a  central  position  in  Europe,  and  is 
for  that  reason  fitted  to  mediate  between  the  East  and 
West;  not  because  we  prefer  Austrians  to  Frenchmen  or 
Englishmen,  or  have  any  partiality  for  what  has  been  the 
general  policy  of  Austria  for  the  last  hundred  years. 

We  have  never  relied  on  Russia  as  a  conservative  power 
in  Europe,  or  as  a  bulwark  against  the  demagogical  party ; 
for  she  inherits  the  old  Byzantine  politics,  and  carries  with 
her  that  imperial  despotism  or  Csesarism,  wherever  shfe 
goes,  which  we  hardly  ptefer,  perhaps  which  we  do  not  pre- 
fer, to  Jacobinism  itselr.  We  have  always  been  aware  that 
Russia  is  a  schismatic  and  strongly  anti-Catholic  power; 
but  we  have  never  regarded  the  Greek  schism  as  #orse 
than  English  or  Scottish  heresy,  or  Russia  as  more  de^ 
ctdedly  anti- Catholic  than  Great  Britain,  or  than  even  the 
French  eovemment  has  often  proved  itself.  Every  abso- 
lute or  despotic  government  is  hostile  to  Catholicity,  and 
in  regard  to  religion  even  the  English  government^  through 
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its  iDiense  nationalism,  is  despotic.  Indeed,  We  hope  no- 
thing for  Catholicity  from  any  European  government,  for  the 
secular  courts  have  long  since  ceased  to  be  governed  in 
regard  to  religion  by  any  other  views  than  those  of  state 
policy,  and  religion  suffers  nearly  as  much  from  those 
whose  policy  leads  them  to  protect  it,  as  from  those  whose 
policy  leads  them  to  oppose  it.  They  will  all  sustain  the 
Church  so  far  as  they  can  use  her;  none  of  them  will  do 
it  any  further,  if  they  can  help  it,  or  hesitate  to  oppose  h^ 
if  they  find  her  in  their  way.  Catholicity,  we  tnerefore 
considered^  could  gain  nothing  in  the  struggle,  whichev^ 
party  might  triumph,  and  would  suffer  about  equally 
whether  the  Western  powers  or  Russia  were  defeated. 

We,  of  course*  treat  with  great  respect  the  opinion  of 
the  bishops  and  clergy  of  Europe,  which  our  correspondent 
cites  against  us,  but  we  suppose  the  question  is  one  on 
which  we  are  free  to  form  our  own  opinion.  What  the 
opinion  of  the  Holy  Father  is,  we  do  not  think  is  known 
by  any  one,  and  till  it  is  officially  expressed,  we  can  make 
no  use  of  it  one  way  or  another.  His  position  is  a  deli- 
cate one.  There  are  Catholic  interests  to  be  looked  after 
in  Russia  as  well  as  in  France  and  Great  Britain,  and  it 
is  not  the  part  of  good  Catholics  to  do  or  say  anything 
that  might  embarrass  him  in  regard  to  them  anywhere. 
Wc  have  not  understood  that  a  crusade  has  been  preached 
against  Russia,  and  we  do  not  think  Great  Britain  likely 
to  enlist  in  a  war  for  the  promotion  of  Catholic  interests; 
we  agree,  however,  that  at  the  present  moment  Russia  is 
a  more  formidable  enemy  of  the  Church  than  Turkey,  but 
whether  she  is  more  so  than  Turkey  would  be  under  the 
tutelage  of  the  British  government,  and  administered  by 
the  British  minister  resident  at  Constantinople,  may  well 
be  a  question.  The  worst  enemies  of  the  Catholics  in  the 
East  are  the  Protestant  missionaries,  and  these  are  under 
the  special  protection  of  the  British  government.  The  policy 
of  the  British  government  in  the  East  is  to  Protestantise 
it,  or,  what  is  nearly  the  same  thing,  to  render  it  indiffer- 
ent to  all  religion,  whether  Christian  or  Mahometan.  The 
civilixation  it  is  urging  upon  the  Turks  places  the  Bible 
and  the  Koran  in  the  same  category,  and  rejects  both  as  of 
no  more  value  than  the  last  yearns  almanac.  The  French 
government,  through  fear  of  disturbing  the  entente  cordiale 
petween  England  and  France,   will  favor  the  same  policy. 
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We  have  yet  to  find  an  instance  in  which  the  French  govern- 
ment ever  supported  Catholic  interests  at  the  hazard  of 
political  interests.  It  sacrificed  the  Jesuits  and  their  nii&> 
sions  among  our  North  American   Indians  to  its  political 

?>Iicy,  as  it  favored  them  only  as  a  means  of  extending 
rench  influence  with  the  Indian  tribes. 
Our  correspondent  gives  us  some  evidence  of  Russian 
intrigues  with  the  revolutionary  party  in  Europe,  which 
had  not  reached  us  before;  but  in  so  doing  he  only  proves 
that  Russia  is  in  this  respect  no  better  than  England  or 
France,  which  we  are  not  disposed  to  dispute.  If  Russian 
intrigue  has  produced  many  of  the  troubles  in  Italv  during 
the  last  twenty  years,  English  and  French  intngue  has 
probably  produced  many  more  of  them.  Our  correspon- 
dent should  not  forget  Lord  Minto^s  mission  to  Italy  in 
1847,  designed,  by  appeals  to  the  revolutionary  party,  to 
thwart  the  efforts  of  France  under  Guizot  to  introduce  the 
political  reforms  needed  in  the  Continental  states  through 
the  legitimate  and  orderly  action  of  the  sovereigns,  nor  that 
England  is  the  home  of  Kossuth  and  Mazzini,  whence 
they  organize  their  revolutionary  plans  against  the  peace 
of  Europe.  Ever  since  1832,  Great  Britain  has  been  the 
Well-known  ally  of  the  revolutionary  party  on  the  Conti. 
nent.  The  Russian  interference  in  Spain  was  doubtless 
intended  to  disturb  the  union  of  France  and  England^ 
formed,  avowedly,  in  an  interest  adverse  to  Russia.  Why 
she  attempted  the  Quixotic  enterprise  of  revolutionizing 
England  through  a  contemptible  Chartist  insurrection,  we 
do  not  know.  If  she  did  any  such  thing,  she  acted  with- 
out her  usual  shrewdness.  If  she  interfered  in  Belgium, 
and  induced  the  Belgians  to  revolt  against  William  the 
First,  she  did  what  we  as  a  Catholic  dare  say  was  a  good 
act.  Our  correspondent  cannot  approve  the  act  or  the 
Congress  of  Vienua  that  annexed  Belgium  to  the  Dutch 
Netferknds,  or  really  think  that  the  Catholic  interests  of 
Belgium  have  suffered  by  being  emancipated  from  the 
oppressions  of  the  bigoted  Calvinistic  king  of  the  Nether-- 
lands.  For  our  paft,  we  think  the  Belgians  needed  very 
little  urging  from  Russia  to  seek  to  throw  ofi^  an  oppressive 
rule,  which  had  been  imposed  upon  them  without  a  shadow 
of  right,  by  a  most  arbitrary  exercise  of  power. 

Indeed,  we  cannot  but  suspect  that  our  correspondent 
attributes  to  Russia  too  large  a  share  in  the  revolutions  of 
Europe,  and  has  seen  her  hand  sometimes  wheiv  it   was 
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not.  We  would  as  soon  believe  that  she  induced  ihe 
British  ministry  to  adopt  the  policy  of  raising  a  revenue 
from  the  Colonies,  and  tnen  stirred  up  the  Colonies  to  resist, 
and  thus  brought  about  our  independence  and  the  estab* 
lishment  of  American  republicanism,  as  that  she  by  her 
intrigues  brought  about  the  French  Revolution  of  i789« 
The  JFrench  revolutionists  were  no  more  moved  by  the  in- 
sti^tion  of  Russia  than  ours  were  by  the  instigation 
of  France,  In  both  cases  there  were  internal  causes  operat* 
ing  adequate  to  the  effect  produced. 

That  Russia  has  at  the  present  moment  a  gpod  under- 
standing with  the  ultra  revolutionists  of  Italy,  France,  and 
Spain  IS  very  probable,  as  it  is  equally  probable  that  the 
Western  powers  have  a  good  understanding  with  the  revo- 
lutionary party  in  Germany,  and  the  disaffected  among  the 
Poles;  out  in  the  beginning  of  the  struggle,  the  sympathies 
of  the  revolutionists  were  everywhere  with  the  Turk.  If 
not,  why  did  they  flock  to  his  support,  and  seek  service  in 
his  armies?  That,  since  liberty  is  crushed  in  France,  and 
there  is  some  prospect  that  Austria,  whom  the  liberals  hate 
far  more  than  they  do  Russia,  will  make  common  cause 
with  the  Western  powers,  the  revolutionists  have  been 
willing  to  communicate  with  Russian  agents,  we  can  be- 
lieve, and  that  Russia  should  seek  through  them  to  impede 
the  operations  of  the  Allies  against  her  is  not  at  all  un^ 
likely.  It  is  no  more  than  is  customary  in  time  of  war,  and 
no  more  than  the  Allies  themselves  would  do,  were  they 
in  her  place,  and  she  in  theirs.  The  first  aim  of  Italian 
liberals,  and  that  in  which  nearly  all  Italians  are  agreed^ 
is  to  drive  the  Austrians  out  of  Italy,  and  to  reserve  Italy 
for  the  Italians  as  an  independent  state.  This  is  a  patri^ 
otic  aim,  and  could  we  see  any  prospect  of  a  united  Italy 
under  native  rulers,  competent  to  protect  really  Italian  in- 
terests against  France  and  Austria,  and,  above  all,  asaiDst 
the  anti-Catholic  demagogues  of  the  peninsula,  we  should 
approve  it  with  all  our  heart.  But  such  an  Italy  is  an  im- 
practicable dream.  Italian  unity  has  no  existence.  But 
that  Italians  should  be  impatient  of  foreign  rule  is  not 
strange,  and  in  the  present  aspect  of  affairs  Russia  is  the 
only  power  to  which  they  can  look  for  sympathy.  France^ 
anxious  to  be  on  good  terms  just  now  with  Austria,  will 
not  interfere  in  their  behalf,  and  if  she  did,  it  would  only  be 
to  supplant  Austrian  by  French  Caesarism,  not  to  liberate 
the  Italiaas. 
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Thus  much  we  have  said^  to  show,  eveo  ooneeding  all 
that  is  alleged  against  her  in  the  oommunication  sent  us» 
diat  Russia,  if  not  much  Jbetter,  is  not  much  worse  than  her 
aei^hbors.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  there  has  been 
among  the  Western  powers,  since  Russia  advanced  to  the 
Black  Sea,  much  intnguing  against  her,  and  therefore  that 
it  18  natural  that  she  should  intrigue  against  them;  and 
the  only  difference  we  can  see  between  them  is,  that  she 
has  for  the  most  part  been  more  successful  in  her  diplo- 
macy than  they  in  theirs.  That  she  had  somethinff  to  do 
with  the  insurrection  of  the  Greeks  which  resulted  in  the 
establishment  of  the  kingdom  of  Hellas,  we  do  not  doubt, 
but  that  insurrection  is  one  which  we  cannot  condemn. 
And  we  belicTe  England  also  had  something  to  do  with  it. 
Her  sbipa  took  part  in  the  destruction  of  the  Turkish  fleet 
at  Navariao.  That  Russia  has  long  contemplated  the  de- 
stroction  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  may  be  true ;  but  France, 
ID  18S4,  wreed  with  her  on  a  |dan  for  the  division  of  a  large 
portion  of  its  territory  between  themselves  and  Austria, 
and  it  is  well  known  now  that  Russia  and  England  had, 
in  1844,  a  mutual  understanding  that,  when  the  time  should 
come,  there  should  be  a  friendly  and  peaceful  agreement 
between  them  aa  to  the  division  of  Turkey.  That  an  end 
ought  to  be  put  to  the  Ottoman  Empire  we  fully  believe, 
and  we  have  no  fault  to  find  with  Russia  for  seeking  to 
do  it.  That  Turkey  is  not  to^ay  a  formidable  power  to 
Christian  Europe,  we  owe  to  the  successes  of  Russian 
arms  against  her.  But  we  see  as  clearly  as  any  one  the 
danger  to  the  rest  of  Europe  in  allowing  Russia  to  an- 
nex the  principal  parts  of  the  Turkish  dominions  to  her 
already  overgrown  empire. 

In  the  present  war,  the  Western  powers,  as  between 
them  and  Russia,  appear  to  us  to  be  in  the  wrong.  They 
may  have  suffciest  reasons  for  desiring  the  power  of  Rus^ 
sia  to  be  weakened,  but  they  have  not,  as  £eu'  as  we  can 
judge,  alleged  a  justifiable  cause  of  war  against  her.  They 
profess  to  be  at  war  with  her  as  the  allies  of  Turkey,  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  independence  and  integrity  of  the 
Ottoman  Empire.  But  the  maintenance  of  the  independ- 
ence and  integrity  of  that  empire  is  not,  of  itself,  an  ob- 
ject that  Chnstian  powers  may  lawfully  undertake ;  for 
xurkey  is  the  common  enemy  of  Christendom,  and  can  be 
supported  only  as  a  means  of  accomplishing  an  end  that 
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may  be  lawfully  sought  independently  of  her.  The  Al- 
lies cannot  plead  her  quarrel  in  their  justification.  They 
may  use  her,  if  they  think  proper,  .but  only  against  an  en* 
emy  with  whom  on  their  own  account  they  would  have 
just  cause  of  war.  The  merits  of  the  dispute  between 
Turkey  and  Russia  cannot  enter  into  the  question  between 
them  and  Russia.  Even  if  they  could,  it  would  avail 
them  nothing,  for  both  France  and  England  have  acknow- 
ledged that  Turkey  played  false,  and  that  Russia  had  just 
cause  of  complaint  against  her.  But,  aside  from  that  dispute, 
the  Allies  have  no  legitimate  cause  of  complaint.  Russia  has 
done  them  no  injustice,  violated  none  of  their  rights,  broken 
no  obligations  contracted  with  them,  and  shown  no  hos- 
tile  disposition  towards  them.  They  are  really  fighting  her, 
not  to  redress  injuries  received,  but  to  prevent  injuries  which 
she  has  the  power  to  do  them  on  some  future  occasion^ 
although  she  has  shown  no  intention  of  doing  them.  They 
are  actmg  on  the  principle  of  the  Connecticut  deacon,  who 
called  up  his  sons  one  Sunday  morning  and  flogged  them, 
not  because  they  had  broken  the  Sabbath,  but  because  he 
foresaw  that,  they  might  break  it  during  the  course  of  the  day. 
The  fact  is,  that  in  the  race  for  empire  Russia  threatens 
to  come  in  ahead  of  the  Western  powers,  or  to  be  too 
strong  for  their  interests  or  policy.  But  we  have  no  more 
right  to  go  to  war  with  a  nation  because  it  is  too  strong,  than 
because  it  is  too  weak.  However  formidable  may  be  the 
power  of  Russia,  the  Western  powers  cannot  lawfully  de- 
clare war  against  her^  unless  she  abuses  her  power  m  re- 
gard to  them,  breaks  her  obligations  to  them,  and  invades 
their  rights,  or  proves  by  her  conduct  that  she  disr^ards 
international  law,  and  will  be  bound  by  no  faith  of  trea- 
ties. Mere  power,  however  great  it  may  be,  cannot  outlaw 
a  nation.  Russia  may  have  displayed  on  various  occa- 
sions an  aggressive  spirit,  but  not  more  so  than  the  West- 
ern powers  themselves;  and  since  the  accession  of  the  pre»* 
ent  emperor  she  has  manifested  very  little  disposition  to 
extend  her  territory  at  the  expense  of  her  neigtibors, — ^far 
less  than  has  been  manifested  by  either  France  or  Eng- 
land. If  Nicholas  aims  to  be  supreme  on  the  land.  Great 
Britain  aims  to  be  supreme  on  the  sea,  and  we  know  not 
why  it  is  not  as  lawful  for  him  to  extend  his  possessions 
in  Turkey  and  Persia,  as  it  is  for  her  to  extend  hers  in 
India,  or  for  France  to  colonize^  Africa.    Few  acts  of  Rua- 
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aa  can  be  allied  more  in  violation  of  the  laws  of  nations 
than  the  destruction  of  the  Danish  fleet  at  Copenhagen  by 
England  when  professedly  at  peace  with  Denmark,  or  the 
part  she  took  in  the  destruction  of  •  the  Turkish  fleet  at 
Navarino,  when  she  was  professedly  the  ally  of  the  Turk. 
If  the  past  acts  of  Russia  are  to  be  cited,  the  past  acts  of 
France  and  Great  Britain  must  also  be  cited ;  and  the 
aggressions  on  land  of  the  former,  especially  under  Napo- 
lecm  the  First,  and  the  aggressions  of  the  latter  on  the  sea 
for  a  hundred  and  fifty  years,  will  fully  ofiiset  those  of  the 
Muscovite. 

That  Russia  has  attained  to  an  enormous  growth,  and 
threatens  to  exercise  a  dangerous  influence  on  the  internal 
and  external  afi*airs  of  the  rest  of  Europe,  we  have  no  dis^ 
position  to  deny ;  we  are  neither  her  admirer  nor  her  apolo- 
gist. But  we  think  this  is  less  her  fault  than  the  natural  re- 
sult of  her  advantageous  position,  and  the  divisions,  political 
and  religious  dissensions,  and  national  and  commercial  rival- 
ries, of  the  other  European  powers.  We  see  not  how,  with- 
out a  self-restraint,  and  a  cnivalric  sense  of  justice,  which 
no  nation  has  the  right  by  its  own  practice  to  exact  of  her, 
she  could  help  acquiring  a  ^preponderating  influence  in 
European  aflairs.  Great  Britain  is  strong  enough  on  the 
sea,  but  not  on  the  land,  and  France  is  too  remote  to  form 
a  sufficient  counterpoise  to  her  power.  We  regret  it,  for 
Russia  couples  with  her  temporal  ambition  a  fanatical  zeal 
for  the  Greek  schism,  ana  is  apparently  determined  to 
carry  it  with  her  wherever  she  goes,  and  to  make  her  na- 
tional church  universal.  The  Czar  aims  to  be  pope  as 
well  as  autocrat,  and  supreme  in  spirituals  as  well  as  in 
temporals,  and  hence  his  influence  is  and  cannot  but  be 
inimical  to  religious  liberty,  the  first  of  all  liberties,  and  the 
bads  and  guaranty  of  all  others. 

Since  Ivan  the  Third  wiped  out  the  last  traces  of  the 
Tartar  conquest,  and  Ivan  the  Terrible  completed  the 
subjugation  of  the  Church  in  his  dominions  to  the  State, 
Russia  has  been  steadily  developing  her  internal  resources 
and  extending  her  power  and  influence  abroad.  She  now 
embraces,  we  are  told,  one  seventh  of  the  whole  territory  of 
the  globe,  and  a  population  of  sixty  millions,  —  the  great 
bulk  of  whom  are  of  one  and  the  same  race,  and  speak, 
with  alight  variations  of  dialect,  one  and  the  same  lan- 
guage.   On  the  North,  her  empire  very  nearly  belts  the 
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globe;  on  the  west,  she  touches  Norway,  Sweden,  and 
Denmark ;  on  the  east  she  touches  China,  and  from  Khiva 
is  supposed  to  menace  British  India ;  on  the  aoUth,  she  bor- 
ders on  Grermany  and  Austria,  and  menaces  the  Boapborua 
and  the  Persian  Gulf.  She  lies,  so  to  speak,  in  the  rear  of 
both  Europe  and  Asia,  and  may  assail  either,  without  be- 
ing liable  to  be  assailed  in  return,  save  at  a  fearful  dissui- 
vantage*  She  has,  or  threatens  to  have,  by  means  of  the 
Baltic,  the  Euxine,  the  Caspian,  the  Aral,  the  Persian  G-ulf, 
and  the  rivers  flowing  into  them,  command  of  the  shortest 
and  most  desirable  routes  of  the  commerce  of  Europe  and 
Asia.  Already  has  she  reduced  Sweden  and  Dennaark 
to  mere  ciphers,  absorbed  Poland,  broken  the  OttotnatI 
power,  humbled  Penia,  and  almost  obtained  the  tutelage 
of  Germany.  Hitherto  she  has  advanced  uninterruptedly^ 
and  every  effort  made  to  check  her  ptt>gress  has  turned  to 
her  advantage,  as  in  the  case  of  tne  advance  of  ancieiit 
•  Rome  to  the  emjrire  of  the  world. 

A  glance  at  the  map  of  Europe  and  Asia  will  sbovr  at 
once  how  advantageous  is  the  position  of  Russia^  and 
bow  menacing  her  attitude.  Let  her  become,^  as  she  haa 
since  Peter  the  Great  been  laboring  to  beooibe,  a  n^eat 
maritime  power,  as  formidable  by  sea  as  by  land,  ana  she 
governs  the  politics,  the  commerce,  and,  »ide  from  the 
Catholic  Church,  which  she  persecutes,  the  religion  of  the 
world.  She  would  be  what  Charles  the  Fifth  and  Philip 
the  Second  wished  to  make  Spain,  and  Louis  the  Pour* 
teenth  and  Napoleon  the  First  aimed  to  make  France,  and. 
what  Great  Bntain  has  for  neilrly  a  century  been  and  ia  aa 
to  the  sea.  We  are  strongly  opposed  to  this,  not  because  this 
mighty  power  would  be  more  dangerous  in  her  hands  thad 
in  those  of  France,  Austria,  Prussia,  or  Great  Britain,  but 
because  it  cannot  but  be  dangerous  in  whose  hands  soever 
it  may  be.  We  are  opposed  to  the  maritime  supremaoy  of 
Great  Britain,  and  we  have  always  hailed  witn  pleasure 
the  growth  of  the  French  and  Russian  navies,  as  a  ooun^ 
terpoise  to  her.  The  actual  maritime  preponderance  of 
Great  Britain  is  really  as  hostile  to  the  b^t  interests  erf 
the  human  race  as  the  threatened  preponderance  of  Ru»* 
sia.  The  British  mercantile  system,  sustained  by  her  nawal 
power,  is  more  hostile  to  the  freedom  and  independenoe  of 
nations,  than  any  preponderating  iafluence  that  can  be  lon^ 
exercised  by  Russia.      It  ensbive^  the  world  to  Mammon, 
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Ae  meanest  of  the  angels  that  fell,  and  is  more  ocxrupt-' 
ing  to  the  soul,  and  more  perilous  to  its  salvation,  than  any 
sjrstem  of  secular  despotinn  ever  devised.  Though,  there* 
fore,  we  have  in  this  contest  no  sympathy  with  Russia,  we 
kiTe  just  as  little  with  Great  Britain,  fighting  simrdy  to 
maintain  her  mercantile  system,  and  to  keep  the  world  en- 
slaved to  her  low  and  grovelling  system  of  materialism, 
threatened  by  the  advance  of  Russia  to  a  command  of  the 
great  routes  of  commerce.  We  like  not  the  attitude  of 
Aussia,  and  for  religious  rather  than  political  or  commer~ 
cial  reasons  we  wish  her  permanentlv  humbled,  and  are  as 
unwilling  as  our  Scottish  friend  andf  oorresp<Hident  to  see 
ber  influence  extended. 

But  we  cannot  regard  the  attitude  of  Russia  as  the  re- 
sult of  any  extraordinary  fault  of  hers.  Aggressive  she  may 
have  been ;  but  the  other  powers  of  Europe  are  more  to 
blame  than  she,  for  she  has  but  availed  herself,  for  her  own 
aggrandizement,  of  their  crimes  and  blunders.  It  was  their 
national  rivalries,  sdsisms,  heresies,  and  wars  with  one 
another,  that  gave  her  the  opportunity,  and  invited  her  to 
become  what  ahe  is.  They  abandoned  the  defence  of 
Christendom  against  the  Turk,  quarrelled  with  the  Pope, 
despoiled  the  Church,  made  .war  on  religion  or  on  one 
anciher,  and  left  Russia  to  fight  the  battles  of  Christian  civi- 
lijEation  against  Mahometan  oarbarism,  and  to  strengthen 
herself  by  ao  doing.  England,  under  pretence  of  protect- 
ing the  Frotestant  heresy,  joined  with  her  in  preparing  the 
way  for  the  partition  anid  suppression  of  Poland,  that  great 
crime  as  well  as  great  political  blunder ;  France,  by  an 
alliance  with  the  Turk  first,  and  afterwards  with  Gustavus 
Adolphus  and  the  Protestant  princes  of  the  empire,  pre- 
vented the  restoration  of  German  unity,  broken  by  Lutlier^s 
Beformation,  and  thus  destroyed  the  only  European  powar 
that  could  impose  an  effectual  rettraint  on  Russian  ambi- 
tioQ  in  the  West.  These  powers,  therefore,  must  blame 
themsdves,  not  her,  if  she  avails  herself  of  the  advantages 
they  have  afforded  her,  and  leaves  them  to  reap  the  fruits  of 
their  own  madness  and  folly. 

The  real  object  of  the  Allies  in  the  present  war  is,  no 
doubt,  to  restrain  the  power  of  Russia,  and  to  prevent  her 
from  obtaining  those  commercial  advantages  over  them, 
which  seem  to  be  all  Init  within  her  reach.  Are  they  likely 
to  gain  this  object  ?    We  think  not,  for  they  cannot  strike 
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an  effectual  blow  at  the  heart  of  her  power,  and  we  can 
conceive  no  practicable  political  comoinations  by  which 
they  can  render  permanent  any  advantages  they  may  ob- 
tain by  the  fortune  of  war.  We  would  not  exaggerate  her 
military  strength,  or  underrate  theirs.  The  Allies  may  ffain 
the  victory  in  battle,  they  may  take  Sebastopol,  the  whole 
of  the  Crimea,  Finland,  the  Caucasian  and  Transcaucasian 
provinces,  and  for  a  time  close  to  Russian  ships  the  com- 
merce of  the  Baltic  and  the  Euxine,  but  Russia  will  not 
even  then  be  essentially  weakened.  She  may  be  thrown 
back  upon  herself  for  a  time,  but  that  will  not  harm  her. 
She  will  turn  her  attention  to  the  development  of  her  in- 
ternal resources,  to  the  construction  of  roads  and  railways, 
and  to  completing  a  system  of  internal  communications, 
which  will  prepare  her  for  carrying  on  any  future  war  with 
greater  ease  and  expedition.  No  arrangement  that  will  be 
made  will  prevent  her  from  ultimately  recovering  the  pro- 
vinces that  may  be  wrested  from  her,  and  standing  before 
Europe,  after  a  brief  delay,  stronger  than  ever. 

If  no  territory  be  taken  from  Russia,  and  if  she  at  the 
conclusion  of  peace  retain  all  her  present  territorial  advan- 
tages, nothing  will  have  been  gained  by  the  war.  If  she 
is  to  be  dismembered  of  a  certain  number  of  her  provinces, 
the  grave  question  comes  up.  What  is  to  be  done  with 
them  ?  The  Allies  cannot  annex  them  to  their  own  re- 
spective states,  because  they  are  not  contiguous,  and  their 
oefenoe  would  cost  more  than  they  are  worth.  They  could 
be  retained  only  by  keeping  their  fleets  and  armies  all  the 
time  on  the  war  footing,  and  rendering  war  the  permanent 
state  of  Europe.  They  cannot,  or  wUl  not,  annex  them  to 
any  adjoining  state  strong  enough  of  itself  to  retain  them. 
They  may  restore  to  Turkey  the  provinces  taken  from  her 
by  Russian  arms,  but  this  would  not  form  a  bulwark 
against  the  future  advance  of  Russia.  The  Allies  cannot 
expect  to  reduce  Russia  lower  than  she  was  at  the  acces- 
sion of  Peter  the  Great,  or  to  render  the  Ottoman  Empire 
stronger  than  it  was  at  the  same  period.  Turkey  will  there- 
fore be  no  more  able  to  retain  them,  than  she  was  to  pre- 
vent their  original  loss.  Besides,  if  Turkey,  a  Mussulman 
Sower,  were  rendered  strong  enough  to  stand  alone  against 
er  Northern  neighbor,  she  would  herself  be,  as  she  was  but 
recently,  a  more  formidable  enemy  to  Christian  civilization 
than  Russia,   for   the  lowest  form  of  Christian  civilization 
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is  infinitely  superior  to  the  highest  Mahometan,  France 
and  England  might,  indeed,  guarantee  the  possession  of  the 
restored  provinces,  but  such  a  guaranty  would  be  vexa- 
tious to  tnem^  and  would  after  all  prove  ineffectual;  Russia 
might  seize  the  opportunity,  when  they  were  at  war  with 
one  another,  or  otherwise  sufficiently  employed,  to  recover 
those  provinces.  Finland,  Livonia,  and  Esthonia  might  be 
given  to  Sweden,  but  Sweden  would  not  be  strong  enough  to 
keep  them,  any  more  than  she  was  formerly  to  prevent  Russia 
from  takioff  them. 

The  Allies,  supposing  the  fortune  of  the  war  favorable 
to  them,  might  reconstruct  the  kingdom  of  Poland,  pro- 
vided they  could,  which,  is  not  likely,  gain  the  consent 
of  Prussia  and  Austria ;  but  they  cannot  reconstruct  a  Po- 
land strong  enough  to  stand  alone  even  against  the  Russia 
that  would  remain.  You  cannot  reconstruct  a  Poland  that 
will  be  stronger  or  more  united  than  was  the  Poland  of  the 
beginning  of  the  last  century,  certainly  not  strong  enough 
for  the  purpose,  as  experience  has  proved.  There  is  no 
Poland  now,  except  with  the  Poles  abroad.  Russianized, 
Prussianized,  and  Austrianized  as  the  Polish  people  now 
are,  they  cannot  form  a  united  and  independent  kingdom, 
able  to  stand  alone.  If  Russian  Poland  is  detached  from 
the  Czar,  it  must  be  annexed  to  some  German  power.  But 
this  would  be  a  source  of  weakness  rather  than  of  strength, 
because  the  Poles,  though  they  love  not  Russia,  hate  the 
Grermans,  and,  if  they  cannot  be  independent,  would  pre- 
fer being  an  integral  element  in  a  great  Russian  empire  to 
being  a  part  of  a  German  state,  alien  to  them  both  in 
blood  and  language.  It  would  always  be  a  field  for  Russian 
intrigue,  and  afford  an  opening  not  only  for  Russia  to  recover 
it,  but  also  to  subject  the  German  power  to  which  it  was 
annexed. 

Even  if  the  Allies  should  succeed  in  arms,  which  it  is 
possible  they  may  do,  it  would  be  next  to  imposjdble  so 
to  reconstruct  a  map  of  Europe  as  to  prevent  Russia 
from  speedily  recovering  the  provinces  taken  from  her,  and 
repairing  her  losses;  for  she  is  an  agricultural  rather  than 
a  maritime  power,  and  has  her  resources  within  herself. 
Her  present  position  and  strength  are  not  an  accidental 
result,  due  to  a  temporary  policy  or  to  brute  violence.  They 
are  less  the  result  of  violence  than  of  the  natural  course  of 
events.  No  doubt  she  could,  and  even  ought,  to  have  re- 
sisted that  course,  but  that  she  has  not  done  so  is  no  more 
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to  be  censured,  than  that  the  absorption  of  India  by  the 
British  East  India  Company  was  not  resisted  by  Great 
Britain.  In  modem  times,  at  least,  nations  consult  their 
interests,  not  what  a  high  sense  of  justice  or  a  nice  sense 
of  honor  would  dictate.  Few,  if  any,  of  the  wars  which 
have  resulted  in  the  aggrandizement  of  Russia  have  been 
begun  by  her,  or  if  so,  without  as  plausible  pretexts  as 
conquering  or  growing  nations  usually  have.  Most  of 
her  acquisitions  have  been  either  the  recovery  of  old  terri- 
tory  possessed  by  her  before  the  Tartar  conquest,  or  made 
from  barbarian  tribes  with  whom  peace  was  impossible. 
She  is  the  natural  centre  to  which  eravitate  all  the  mein- 
bers  of  the  great  Sclavonic  family,  ana  has  been  for  a  long 
time  in  a  position  in  which  she  could  hardly  helpprofiting 
by  the  divisions,  wars,  and  rivalries  of  the  other  European 
nations.  Her  growth  being  in  the  natural  course  of  Euro- 
pean  and  Asiatic  events,  a  natural,  not  a  forced  growth,  it 
IS  no  easy  matter  for  the  rest  of  Europe,  by  any  new  poli- 
tical or  territorial  combinations,  to  prevent  her  from  reco- 
vering whatever  she  may  lose  by  the  lortune  of  war,  or  fixim . 
ultimately  obtaining  those  commercial  advantages  which 
would  enable  her  to  reduce  France  and  Great  Britain,  espe- 
cially Great  Britain,  to  the  rank  of  second  or  third  rate 
fowers,  leavinff  for  the  first  rank  only  herself  and  the  United 
tates.  She  is  a  vast  centralized  power,  animated  by  a 
single  spirit  and  moved  by  a  single  will;  they  are  divided 
into  separate  nations  and  states,  distracted  by  diversities  of 
race,  religion,  and  interests,  and  led  on  by  various  and  con- 
flicting counsels  and  policies.  In  the  actual  state  of  things, 
she  is  stronger  than  any  one  of  them,  and  it  is  out  of  their 
power  to  form  a  permanent  league  against  her.  They 
might  about  as  easily  form  themsdves  into  a  single  federative 
state,  and  each  give  up  its  autonomy.  They  can  never  agree 
among  themselves  to  ao  anything  of  the  sort. 

The  attempt  to  resist  effectually  the  natural  progress  of 
any  great  living  national  power  by  leagues,  coalitions,  or 
alliances  between  feebler  states,  has  never  yet  succeeded. 
Where  the  end  is  to  overturn  a  dynasty,  or  to  dethrone  a 
prince,  no  longer  national,  or  to  efi*ect  a  purpose  which 
can  be  gained  by  a  battle  or  a  campaign,  coalitions  may 
answer.  They  answered  in  the  long  run  against  Napo- 
leon the  First,  for  though  he  attracted  the  admiration  <^ 
the  French,  he  was  not  the  living  impersonification  of  the 
French  pec^e;    he  was  not  rooted  in  the  national  heart. 
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and  could  count  on  being  supported  only  so  long  as  he  was 
suooessfuL  He  became  nationalized,  so  to  speak,  only 
after  bis  death,  by  the  contrast  of  his  reign  with  that  of  tlie 
effete  Bourbons.  But  where  the  force  needs  to  be  constant 
and  permanent,  it  must,  in  order  to  be  effectual,  be  that  <^ 
a  single  nation,  strong  enough  to  stand  alone.  If  Great 
firitain  were  as  strong  oy  land  as  she  is  by  sea,  and  if  bar 
dominiOBs  lay  alongside  of  Russia,  or  if  Russia  were 
merely  a  oommercial  power,  she  would,  perhaps,  be  able 
single-handed  to  cope  with  her.  If  France  adjoined  Rus- 
sia, she  would  also,  we  think,  be  able  to  cope  with  her. 
But  neither  is  the  case,  and  no  single  power  contiguous  to 
Russia  is  or  can  be  made  strong  enough  to  stand  alone 
against  her,  unless  it  be  Austria. 

The  danger  from  Russia  to  the  West  is  only  as  by  her 
advance  in  the  East  she  deprives  the  Western  powers 
of  the  commerce  of  Asia.  She  cannot  advance  with  ad- 
vantage to  herself  any  farther  westward  than  she  has 
alrea^  done.  Germany  prevents  Russia  from  laying  her 
empire  alongside  the  French,  as  much  as  Germany  pre- 
vents France  from  laying  hers  alongside  Russia.  The  two 
empires  cannot,  even  by  the  conquest  of  Germany,  become 
contiguous.  Napoleon  the  First  had  the  command  of 
all  Germany,  but  France  did  not  leap  the  Rhine,  as  he 
found  to  his  bitter  discomfiture  on  his  retreat  from  Mos- 
cow. The  autocrat  of  the  Russias,  were  he  to  command 
all  Gomany,  would  find  that  Russia  woura  not  leap  the 
G^mao  frontiers.  Germany  would  be  in  his  way  as 
much  as  she  was  in  Napoleon's.  The  great  danger  is  to 
Austria^  regarded  as  sepai'ate  frcmi  Grermany.  The  Ger- 
man element  is  not  the  strongest  in  her  empire,  and  she 
lacks  unity  and  compactness.  Half  of  her  population  have 
more  sympathy  of  race  with  Russia  than  witii  her,  and  it 
would  not  oe  difficult  to  detach  from  her  Bohemia,  Galicia^ 
Hungary,  Croatia,  and  her  Italian  possessions,  leaving  her 
only  the  Tyrol  and  her  hereditary  Duchy.  Through  the  di»- 
jomted  nature  of  the  Austrian  dominions,  and  the  hetero- 
geneous character  of  her  population,  she  is  not  able  to 
stand  alone  against  Russia,  who  can  in  spite  of  her  con- 
tinue to  advance  in  the  East,  swallow  up  Armenia, 
Anatolia,  and  Persia  in  Asia,  and  the  whole  of  Turkey  in 
Europe,  and  the  greater  part  of  her  own  empire,  in  case 
she  attempts  resistance*    I^re  is  the  danger. 
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Now  it  is  idle  to  think  of  galvanizing  the  dead 
of  the  Ottoman  empire  into  sufficient  ufe  and  actrvity  to 
aiFord  a  safeguard  to  Europe.  The  only  power  to  be  re- 
lied on  is  Austria;  and  the  true  policy  lor  the  Western 
powers  is  to  strengthen  her,  and  render  her  powerful 
enough  to  check  Russian  advance  in  the  East.  If  any- 
thing effectual  is  to  be  done,  she  must  be  permitted  to  ex- 
tend her  territory  through  to  the  -Black  Sea,  by  annexing 
to  her  empire  Moldavia,  Wallachia,  and  the  greater  part  of 
Bessarabia.  To  pacify  Italy,  and  soothe  the  jealousy  of 
France,  she  might  be  reauired  to  exchange  her  Italian  pos- 
sessions, which  should  become  indepenaent  under  native 
princes,  for  Servia,  Montenegro,  and  all  of  Turkey  north 
of  the  Balkan,  As  a  large  portion  of  the  population  she 
would  thus  receive  would  by  religion  and  race  sympa- 
thize with  Russia  more  than  with  her,  she  must,  in  addi- 
tion, enter  the  German  Diet  with  her  non-Germanic  pro- 
vinces. Since  Turkey  must  fall,  transfer  the  Hellenic  king- 
dom to  Constantinople,  and  annex  to  it  all  that  would  re- 
main of  Turkey  in  Europe  and  Asia,  to  the  borders  of  Syria 
and  Palestine,  which  last  might  be  formed  into  the  Latin 
kingdom  of  Jerusalem,  in  tne  house  of  Savoy,  the  heir, 
we  believe,  of  the  title. 

Something  like  this  would  raise  up  a  barrier  to  Russia 
without  reconstructing  the  map  of  Western  or  Northern 
Europe,  or  crating  in  the  East  a  power  strong  enough  to 
harm  the  legitimate  commerce  of  the  Western  powers. 
But  we  are  not  so  silly  as  to  suppose  that  European  states- 
men will  entertain  such  a  project  for  a  moment.  They 
would  fear  the  predominance  of  Austria.  We  therefore  see 
no  prospect  of  the  war  terminating  to  the  advantage  of 
Europe.  One  thing  is  certain,  that  Russia  will  not  yield 
without  an  obstinate  struggle.  If  Austria  and  Germany 
do  not  engage  in  it,  the  Western  powers  will  be  worsted ; 
and  if  they  do,  they  will  have  to  bear  the  brunt  of  the  war, 
and  all  Western  and  Central  Europe  will  become  in  addi- 
tion the  scene  of  a  civil  strife  with  the  revolutionary  party, 
encouraged  and  sustained  by  Russia,  from  which  Italy 
and  Austria  will  be  the  chief  sufferers.  In  the  former  case 
Russia  gains  the  victory,  and  resumes  with  redoubled 
ardor  her  policy  of  getting  the  control  of  the  East,  and  of 
hostility  to  the  Church.  In  the  latter,  Germany  will  be 
ruined,  and  Austria  disabled,   and   both   will   fall  a  prey 
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to  Napoleon  the  Third  or  his  successor,  and  France  will 
become  once  more  the  terror  of  Europe  on  the  land,  while 
England  will  continue  with  more  insolence  than  ever  to 
ring,— 

**  Britannia  rules  the  wave." 

We  do  not  wish  to  see  Austria  and  the  Germanic  states 
under  the  tutelage  of  Russia, — a  tutelage  as  incompati* 
ble  with  their  true  interests  as  with  their  dignity,  ana  we 
should  be  most  happy  to  see  them  escaping  from  it,  and 
reconstructing  a  united  and  independent  Germany,  sO  es- 
sential to  their  own  well-bdng  and  to  European  society. 
But,  alas  !  it  is  impossible  reoocare  defunctos,  German 
unity  becomes  every  aay  more  and  more  difficult,  and  is  well- 
nigh  as  impracticable  as  Italian  unity.  The  sovereigns  do 
not  wish  it,  Russia  is  opposed  to  it,  France  and  England 
will  protest  against  it,  and  the  German  people,  separated 
by  political  and  religious  differences,  have  no  power  to 
eflect  it.  It  is  possible  that  an  alliance  with  France  and 
Great  Britain  would  emancipate  them  from  Russia,  but  it 
could  only  be  by  making  of  her  an  eternal  enemv,— in  a 
critical  moment  more  dangerous  as  an  enemy  than  she 
is  as  a  friend.  It  does  not  do  to  overlook  the  internal 
state  of  Germany,  or  to  forget  that  there  is  a  powerful  and 
increasing  revolutionary  party  in  her  bosom,  holding  the 
most  frightful  principles  of  socialism  and  atheism, — a  party 
almost  strong  enougn  in  1848  to  overthrow  all  authority, 
and  introduce  the  Saturnalia  of  Jacobinism.  Only  by  the 
utmost  vigilance  of  the  governments  and  by  strong  repres- 
rive  measures  are  they  prevented  from  open  insurrection. 
The  danger  from  them  is  not  over,  and  we  have  not  seen 
or  heard  the  last  of  them.  Though  Russia  may  appeal  to 
the  revolutionary  element  against  powers  hostile  to  her,  we 
know  not  where  but  to  her  the  German  governments  could 
look  for  aid  in  case  of  a  revolutionary  outbreak.  Great 
Britain  could  not  be  relied  on ;  she  is  half  a  democracy  already, 
and  her  government  must  obey  popular  opinion,  and  popu- 
lar opinion  is  and  will  be  on  the  side  of  the  revolutionists. 
France  would  render  no  aid,  because  she  would  hope 
to  find  in  the  revolution  the  means  of  re-establishing 
the  empire  of  Charlemagne,  the  dream  of  the  founder 
of  the  Napoleonic  dynasty, — a  dynasty  that  establishes 
itself  by  professing  liberal  ideas  and  practising  despotism. 
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Looking  at  the  subject  from  this  distance,  and  as  impar- 
tially as  we  can,  we  see  nothing  hopeful  for  Old  Europe. 
She  has  thrown  away  her  opportunities,  and  we  see  no 
happy  issue  for  her.  Let  the  present  war  terminate  aa  it 
may,  we  see  no  good  likely  to  result  from  it  Indeed, 
wars  undertaken  m)m  policy  never  end  well,  and  there  is 
no  country  that  politicians  will  not  sooner  or  later  ruin,  if 
abandonedf  to  their  lead.  It  is  long  since  the  European 
courts  abandoned  principle,  justice,  good  faith,  and  rdi- 
gion,  for  simple  state  policy,  and  oider  is  now  nowh^ie 
maintained  on  the  Continent  but  by  armed  force.  There 
is  hatred  between  nation  and  nation,  and  war  between  the 
ruled  and  the  rulers.  There  is  no  reliance  to  be  placed  on 
the  courts,  none  to  be  placed  on  the  people.  Tne  courts 
became  corrupt,  and  have  corrupted  the  people,  as  the 
demagogues  are  corrupting  them  here,  and  there  is  only 
one  point  in  which  the  people  and  their  sovereigns  agree, 
and  tliat  is  in  hostility  to  Uie  Church,  the  only  source  of  tielp 
for  either.  The  one  shows  its  hostility  in  trying  to  make 
her  a  tool  of  their  despotism,  and  the  other  in  seeking  to 
crush  her,  and  to  substitute  for  the  worship  of  God  the  wor- 
ship of  humanity. 

JNevertbeless,  we  may  take  too  desponding  a  view  of 
European  affairs.  Who  knows  the  designs  of  Providence, 
whose  prerogative  it  is  to  bring  light  out  of  darkness,  and 
order  out  of  confusion?  Who  knows  but  the  celestial 
Spouse  of  the  Church  is  about  to  interpose  for  the  ioy 
and  glory  of  his  Bride?  It  may  be  that  Providence  has 
suffered  Russia  to  grow  up  and  to  become  strong  as  an 
instrument  for  punishing  the  nations  of  Central  and 
Western  Europe  for  having  abandoned  him  and  betrayed 
the  trust  he  confided  to  them.  If  so,  we  can  only  say  the 
judgments  of  God  are  just,  and  his  chastisements  salutary. 
He  may  use  Russia  as  the  instrument  of  his  justice,  and 
dash  her  in  pieces  when  he  has  served  his  purpose  with  her. 
She  may  cause  much  sufi&ring  to  Europe,  much  injury  to 
rdigion,  but  she  will  never  realize  the  dream  of  universal 
monarchy.  If  she  should  overrun  Western  and  Central 
Europe,  she  could  not  hold  it  in  subjection,  and  her 
triumph  would  probably  be  as  short-lived  as  was  that  of 
France  under  her  great  Napoleon.  She  maj  plant  her- 
self on  the  Bosphorus,  and  command  for  a  time  the  Me- 
diterranean Sea  and  the   Indian  Ocean,   the  con^neroe  of 
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India  and  China,  but  she  will  not  be  able  to  hold  all  Asia 
under  her  sway  for  many  generations.  Her  power,  unlike 
ours,  is  weakened  by  expansion,  and  she  will  have  ene- 
mies enough  rising  up  in  every  quarter  to  compel  a  divi- 
flion  of  her  territories.  Moreover,  her  advance  southward 
and  westwiud  may  operate  through  the  grace  of  God  her 
conversion,  and  thus  what  forebodes  only  ruin  become  the 
means  of  infusing  fresh  blood,  young  and  vigorous,  into 
the  veins  of  those  old  populations  that  have  so  long  proved 
themselves  unworthy  oi  the  privileges  bestowed  upon 
them.  It  may  be,  that  Almighty  Uod  intends  visiting 
these  old  nations  in  mercy,  and  that  he  intends  to  use 
Great  Britain,  so  long  the  bulwark  of  the  Protestant  heresy, 
to  break  the  head  of  the  Greek  schism,  and  deliver  his 
Spouse.  Perhaps  he  remembers  her  hospitality  to  his 
bishops  and  priests,  exiled  from  France  by  his  Jacobinical 
enemies, — a  noble  hospitality,  hardly  ever  equalled  in  the 
annals  of  any  nation,  and  marvellous  in* an  heretical  and 
commercial  nation,  wellnigh  devoured  by  materialism, — 
and  is  determined  to  lead  her  by  a  way  she  knows  not 
hack  to  Catholic  unity,  and  to  make  her  once  more  an 
insula  sanctorum.  Who  can  tell  what  may  be  the  effect 
of  her  alliance  with  France,  and  the  union  of  their  arms 
in  that  old  mystic  East?  Man  proposes,  but  Gt>d  dis- 
poses; and  as  the  union  of  these  two  powers  against  the 
crescent  failed,  so  their  union  to  uphold  it  may  also  fail, 
and  result  in  the  restoration  of  the  cross.  We  are  short- 
sighted mortals.  We  see  but  a  little  way  befcnre  us,  and 
that  but  dimly.  What  we  are  ready  to  exclaim  is  against 
us,  may,  as  in  the  case  of  the  patriarch,  turn  out  to  be  for 
us.  Spera  in  Deo.  We  have  always  this  consolation  in 
the  worst  of  times,  that  the  Lord  God  reieneth,  and  can 
make  the  wrath  of  man  praise  him,  while,  if  we  are  faith- 
ful to  him,  no  evil  can  befall  us,  for  the  only  real  evil  in 
Crod^s  universe  is  sin. 

Our  correspondent  will  perceive  that  we  are  not  the 
strong  partisan  of  Russia  he  supposes,  and  that  we  do  not 
vegara  her  as  a  peculiarly  conservative  power.  But  he 
must  bear  in  mina  that  we  are  American,  and  as  much 
attached  to  our  country  as  he  is  to  his.  Now  his  country. 
Great  Britain,  is  the  one  whose  supremacy  is  likelv  to 
prove  the  most  offensive  to  Americans.  We  trust  we  nave 
no  uncatholic  feelings  towards  his  country,  the  land. of  our 
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ancestors,  and  with  which,  through  our  literary  recollections, 
we  have  so  many  and  so  dear  associations,  but  we  must 
tell  him  that  we  Americans  are  as  much  disturbed  to  see 
Great  Britain  mistress  of  the  seas,  subordinating  every- 
thing to  her  commercial  and  manufacturing  interests,  as 
he  can  be  to  see  Russia  mistress  on  the  land.  We  have 
more  to  apprehend  from  Great  Britain  than  from  Russia, 
and  we  have,  looking  to  our  own  interests,  no  wish  to  see 
Russia  weakened  as  a  maritime  power.  Great  Britain 
will  no  more  suffer,  if  she  can   help  it,  a  great   maritime 

etwer  to  grow  up  to  dispute  her  naval  supremacy,  than 
ussia  wiU  a  great  empire  by  the  side  of  her  own,  able 
to  interfere  with  her  projects  in  the  East.  Great  Britain 
is  our  rival,  and  now  that  she  and  France  act  as  one, 
Russia  is  our  natural  ally,  and  the  only  first-class  power  in 
Europe  that  is.  Naturally,  then,  should  we  Americans  in- 
cline to  the  side  of  Russia  in  the  contest  now  gcnng  on. 
We  wish  no  harm  to  England  or  France,  but  we  wish,  for 
our  own  sakes,  iust  as  little  to  Russia. 

We  cannot  hope  that  what  we  have  said  will  satisfy  our 
highly  esteemed  correspondent,  but  it  will  prove  to  him 
and  our  friends  in  the  United  Kingdom,  who  we  hope 
are  many,  that  we  are  willing  to  let  those  who  think  cuf- 
ferently  from  us  be  heard,  and  that  it  is  not  rashly  that  we 
differ  from  many  excellent  Catholics  and  intelligent  gen* 
tlemen  on  the  Eastern  Question.  In  point  of  fact,  we  are 
on  neither  side,  and  we  dread  the  success  of  either  party, 
of  one  just  as  much  as  of  the  other,  unless  it  be  that,  if  one 
side  must  get  the  better,  we  would  rather  it  should  be  the 
Western  powers  than  Russia,  especially  iust  now,  when 
the  odds  seem  to  be  against  them,  and  tneir  army  is  strug- 
gling so  bravely  against  superior  force. 


Aet.  \  I.— Message  of  the  President  of  the  United  States^ 
Washingtony  December  4, 1854. 

In  the  first  annual  Message  of  President  Pierce  tfi^re 
were  several  things  against  which,  as  our  readers  will  re* 
collect,  we  spoke  with  great    severity.     Time  and  events 
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have  not  justified  «U  our  fears,  a&d  the  national  honor  has 
been  far  less  compromiaed  than  we  thought  it  might  be. 
With  the  Presideofs  last  annual  Message  we  have  no 
serbus  fault  to  find.  It  is  a  calm,  dignified,  and  states- 
manlike document,  well  written  and  w3l  reasoned,  gene- 
rally just  in  its  remarks  and  sound  in  its  principles.  As 
Ut  as  we  can  judge,  it  has  gjven  very  general  satisfaction 
to  the  sober  men  of  aU  parties. 

We  have  no  room  for  an  analysis  of  the  Message,  or 
remarks  on  any  of  the  important  questions  it  treats ;  for  our 
present  purpose  is  simply  to  use  the  occasion  to  oiFer  some 
observations  on  certain  recent  political  manifestations  in 
the  country,  in  their  bearing  upon  Catholics  and  the  Catholic 
interests  in  the  United  States.  It  may  readily  be  conjee* 
tured  that  we  refer  to  the  success  in  the  late  elections,  m  a 
large  number  of  the  States,  of  the  Know-Nothing,  or  so* 
calfed  American  party. 

We  oonsider  ourselves  bound,  as  a  Catholic  journal,  en- 
couraged and  supported ,  by  the  bishops  and  clergy  for  our 
devotion  to  the  interest  of  Catholicity,  to  abstain,  as  a 
fleneral  rule,  from  all  intermeddling  with  party  politics. 
We  do  not  think  it  fair  or  honorable  to  use  the  influence 
we  may  acquire  among  Catholics,  as  a  religious  journalist, 
against  or  in  favor  of  any  political  party.  We  have  no  right 
to  commit,  or  to  try  to  commit,  the  bishops  and  clergy  who 
support  us  to  one  party  or  another.  They  in  their  official 
capacity  do  not  enter  into  the  political  conflicts  of  the  day, 
and  tm  the  people  of  their  charge  with  what  party  they 
must  or  must  not  vote,  in  order  to  discharge  their  duties  as 
Catholics.  We  have  bad  good  opportunities  of  knowing 
their  views  on  this  subject,  and  we  do  them  only  simple  jus- 
tice when  we  say  that  they  wish  to  keep  the  Church  and 
Catholic  interests  in  the  country  free  from  the  passions, 
conflicts,  and  interests  of  political  parties. 

Believing  such  to  be  the  policy  of  the  ecclesiastical  autho- 
rity, and  believing  it  the  only  wise  or  prudent  policy  for 
Catholics  in  this  country,  we  have  always  set  our  faces 
against  the  formation  of  a  Catholic  party  in  politics,  and 
.  studied  to  make  it  manifest,  as  far  as  our  Review  could  be 
regarded  as  an  organ  of  the  Catholic  body,  that  Catholics 
are  as  free  as  any  other  class  of  citizens  to  belong  to  which 
of  the  great  parties  of  the  country  they  see  proper,  and  that 
it  is  no  more  nor  less  a  mark  of  Catholicity  to  support  the 
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Democratic  party  than  the  Whie,  or  the  Whig  than  the 
Democratic.  We  have  felt  ourselves  at  liberty  to  diacuss 
the  great  principles  of  government  and  administration,  to 
treat  of  tne  morality  or  the  philosophy  of  politics,  but 
not  to  take  sides  for  or  against  any  party,  which  recog- 
nized loyalty  to  the  Constitution  as  a  duty.  In  this 
the  recognized  organs  of  the  Catholic  body  have,  with 
scarcely  an  exception,  fully  agreed  with  us.  No  Catholic 
journal,  recognized  officially  as  an  espicopal  organ,  has 
suffered  itself  to  be  a  partisan  journal ;  and  we  may  say 
that  it  is  and  has  been  the  settled  policy  of  the  Church  in 
America,  and  of  all  who  in  any  way  may  be  regarded  as 
expressing  her  views  and  ¥rishes,  to  Keep  Catholic  interests 
inaependent  of  the  conflicts  of  political  parties,  and  to  leave 
all  Catholics  in  their  quality  of  citizens  free,  saving  loyalty 
to  the  Constitution,  to  vote  for  such  party  as  they  in  their 
conscientious  convictions  think  best.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
though  the  majority  of  foreign-bom  Catholics,  for  reasons 
very  distinct  from  their  Catholicity*  have  usually  voted  the 
Republican  or  Democratic  ticket.  Catholics,  like  other  citi- 
zens, have  always  been  more  or  less  divided  in  their  political 
preferences. 

In  Ireland,  and  some  countries  on  the  Continent,  we 
have  seen  a  Catholic  party  in  politics;  but  there  have 
been  reasons  for  such  a  party  there  which  have  not  existed 
with  us.  There  Catholicity  has  been  connected  in  some 
way  with  the  state,  either  as  the  object  of  its  patronage  or 
of  Its  hostility,  and  Catholics  have  bieen  obliged  to  enter  the 
arena  of  pphtics,  not  as  citizens  only,  but  as  Catholics,  in 
order  to  defend  the  freedom  and  independence  of  their 
Church,  to  repeal  or  prevent  the  passage  of  persecuting 
statutes,  and  to  defend  or  to  obtain  equal  civil  rights  with 
non-Catholics.  Such  was  the  case  in  the  struggle  for 
Catholic  emancipation  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland;  such 
was  the  case  in  the  long  struggle  in  France  for  the  freedcHn 
of  Catholic  education,  and  such  will  always  be  the  case 
where  the  government  undertakes  to  legislate  in  reference 
to  Catholic  interests,  either  for  or  against  them.  But  in 
this  country  the  government  professes  to  let  the  Church 
alone,  and  not  to  legislate  on  religion  at  all.  So  long  as 
it  does  let  the  Church  alone,  and  leaves  her  in  her  own 
sphere,  and  in  regard  to  her  own  children,  free  to  follow 
her  own  constitution  and  laws,   and  protects  Catholics  in 
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their  e^utl  rights,  as  men  and  citizens,  there  is  and  can  be 
DO  justification  of  a  Catholic  party  in  politics.  To  attempt 
to  make  it  a  Catholic  duty  to  support  one  party  and  appose 
another,  would  be  little  less  than  madness,  for  it  would 
make,  not  unreasonably,  bitter  enemies  of  the  party  opposed, 
without  securing  the  friendship  of  the  party  supported. 
Besides,  it  would  be  a  sort  of  secularizing  of  the  Church. 

Undoubtedly,  there  have  been  journals  circulating  chief- 
ly amongst  Catholics,  and  regarded  as  Catholic  By  out- 
siders, and  demagogues  enough,  nominally  Catholic  per- 
haps, that  have  talked  in  a  ooastful  way  of  a  Catholic 
party  and  the  great  things  it  would  do,  and  have  endeav- 
ored to  make  use  of  the  influence  they  exerted  to  com- 
mit the  Catholic  body  as  such,  and  to  turn  over  the  so- 
caUed  "  Catholic  vote "  to  one  party  or  another.  '  There 
has  been,  no  doubt,  too  much  of  this,  and  Catholics  and 
Catholic  interests  are  suffering  not  a  little  from  it.  But 
the  Church  is  not  responsible  for  it,  for  she  never  inspired 
it,  and  they  who  have  done  it  have  acted  without  her  au- 
thority and  against  her  wishes.  Her  wish  is  to  pursue  her 
spiritual  mission  in  peace,  and  keep  aloof  from  politics,  so 
long  as  they  leave  her  the  opportunity.  Even  m  Ireland, 
where  the  clergy  have  been  ooliged,  in  order  to  protect 
their  flocls,  to  assume,  in  some  measure,  the  position  of 
political  leaders,  we  see,  as  things  settle  down  into  a  less 
abnormal  state,  a  decided  disposition  manifested  by  the 
Hierarchy  to  ¥rithdraw  Catholic  interests  as  far  as  possi- 
ble from  the  action  of  political  parties,  and  thus  render 
them  independent  of  party  successes  or  party  failures. 

But  this  wise,  just,  and  prudent  poucy,  which  needs 
only  to  be  stated  m  order  to  be  approvect  by  every  sen- 
sible man,  is  threatened  to  be  disturbed  by  the  new  party 
that  has  recently  sprung  up,  under  the  pretence,  wtiolly 
unfounded,  that  the  Catholic  Church  has  entered  the  field 
of  politics,  and  is  laboring  to  control  the  politics  of  the 
country.  The  Know-NoUiings  are  endeavoring  to  make 
the  Catholic  question  a  politicd  question,  to  be  decided  by 
the  action  of  poUtical  parties.  Unhappily,  we  cannot  deny 
that  a  few  Custom-House  Catholics,  that  is.  Catholics 
who  are  so  only  in  name,  or  in  the  hopes  of  using  Cath- 
olicity to  help  them  into  some  petty  office,  and  some  jour- 
nals that  looK  upon  the  Catholic  body  as  their  stock  in 
trade,  have  said  some  foolish  things,  and  done  what  they 
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could  to  make  the  appointing  power  believe  that  there  is 
a  *< Catholic  yote,**  ana  that  they  command  it;  but  these 
do  not  represent  the  Church,  and  have  not,  as  noa-Catlw 
olic  politicians  sometimes  imagine,  the  confidence  of  the 
Catholic  community.  They  are  so  little  considered  by  us 
that  we  have  not,  perhaps,  taken  sufficient  pains  to  dis- 
avow them.  But  in  spite  of  a)l  these  may  say  or  do,  we 
repeat  it,  the  Church  nas  not  in  this  country  entered  at  all 
into  the  field  of  secular  politics,  and  has  in  no  instance  in- 
structed her  children  as  to  the  party  they  should  or  should 
not  vote  for.  Catholic  citizens  are  citizens  as  much  as  any 
other  class  of  citizens,  and  have  the  right  to  vote  accord- 
ing to  their  political  preferences.  If  they  have  been  more 
subjected  to  the  influence  of  leaders  than  others,  —  a 
&ct  which  we  do  not  concede, — it  has  not  been  by  their 
clergy,  nor  by  appeals  to  their  Catholicity.  As  a  body, 
whether  foreign-bom  or  native-bom,  they  are  without  ex- 
ception the  most  conscientious  and  independent  class  of 
voters  in  the  country.  Nevertheless,  the  Enow-Nothings, 
seizing  upon  a  few  isolated  facts,  which  prove  nothing 
against  the  Church,  will  have  it  that  she  interferes  in  our 
efections,  and  is  seeking,  by  Catholic  votes  cast  under 
priestly  dictation,  to  get  control  of  the  civil  power,  and 
massacre  all  the  Protestants  and  non-Catholics,  reduce  them 
to  slavery,  or  compel  them  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet  to 
embrace  the  Cathobc  faith.  They  abound  in  frightful  stories 
about  *^  secret  conclaves,'^  ''  Popish  plots,^'  and  ^  Papal  con- 
spiracies"; and  some  men,  who  ought  to  know  enough  to 
laugh  at  such  things,  really  run  away  with  a  notion  that 
our  liberties  are  in  danger,  and  that  our  republican  institu- 
tions are  all  doomed.  Poor  men  !  they  never  stop  to 
think  that  liberty  is  as  dear  to  us  as  it  is  to  them,  and  that 
we  cannot  destroy  the  republican  institutions  of  the  coun- 
try without  involving  ourselves  in  the  same  ruin  that  we 
should  bring  upon  our  non-Catholic  fellow-^citizens.  But 
the  panic  is  produced,  people  are  alarmed  out  of  their 
propriety  by  tne  "  rapid  spread  of  Popery,"  "  the  growing 
influence  of  Rome,^  and  the  Know-Nothings,  taking  ad- 
vantage of  the  excitement  which  they  themselves  have 
fanned,  appear  resolved  to  force  our  religion  into  politics, 
and  to  make  it  a  direct  subject  of  legislation.  Let  them 
turn,  or  attempt  to  turn,  the  government  against  us,  and, 
as  little  as  they  know,  they  must  see  that  they  bring  Catb- 
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olic  interests  into  party  politics,  and  force  us,  if  we  vote  at 
all,  to  vote  in  reference  to  our  own  interest  as  Catholics, 
and  compel  the  Church,  in  defence  of  her  own  freedom  and 
indepenoence,  to  do  the  precise  thing  they  so  falsely  accuse 
her  of  having  done. 

We  r^ard  this  as  a  most  grave  objection  to  the  Know- 
Nothing  movement.  It  brings  into  our  politics  the  very 
elements  which,  by  recognizing  the  equal  rights  of  all  pro- 
fessedly Christian  denominations,  and  granting  special 
favors  to  none,  it  was  the  intention  of  our  statesmen  to 
exclude  from  them.  The  American  principle  is  to  leave 
religi<Ni  to  itself,  and  each  religious  community  to  the  vol- 
untary support  of  its  own  members,  and  free  to  follow 
with  regard  to  them  its  own  laws  and  discipline.  The  in- 
tention  was  to  leave  to  the  state,  or  the  members  of  each 
religious  denomination  in  their  quality  of  citizens,  in 
which  all  were  equal,  only  secular  affairs  to  deal  with.  AU 
being  free  in  their  reli^on,  and  having  all  their  religious 
rights  protected,  it  was  lioped  the  citizens  might  discharge 
their  civil  duties,  and  exercise  their  civil  rights,  without 
introducing  into  party  politics  their  religious  differences. 
Whether  this  truly  American  policy  is,  abstractly  consid- 
ered, the  most  desirable  or  not,  it  obviously  is  the  only 
practicable  policv  in  a  country  like  ours,  cut  up  as  it  is 
into  a  multituae  of  reli^ous  sects  and  denominations. 
The  only  sensible  rule  is  either  to  exclude  all  religions  but 
ODe,  or  to  recognize  the  equal  rights  of  all,  and  to  grant 
them  all  equal  protection,  as  involved  in  the  protection 
of  their  equal  rights  as  citizens.  The  former  was  wholly 
out  of  the  question  with  us,  and  not  to  be  thought  of. 
The  latter  was  the  rule  adopted,  and  is  the  American  pol- 
icy. No  class  of  persons  m  the  country  has  more  cheer- 
fully accepted  this  policy,  or  more  scrupulously  conformed 
to  It  than  Catholics.  It  is  this  policy  that  the  new  party,  if 
we  understand  it,  proposes  to  subvert.  It  proposes  to  make 
religion  an  affair  of  state,  and  the  religious  diffsrences  of 
American  citizens  an  element  in  our  party  contests.  In 
this  it  is  not  only  not  American,  but  anti-American. 

But  we  are  told  that  the  movement  is  not  directed 
against  Catholics  as  Catholics,  but  as  foreigners.  The 
aim  is,  that  **  Americans  shall  govern  Amenca.^  Why 
then  introduce  Catholics  at  all  ?  AU  foreigners  are  not 
Catholics,  nor  are  all   Catholics  foreigners.      If  Catholics 
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are  not  to  be  opposed  in  their  quality  of  Catholics,  or  their 
rights  and  privileges  affected  on  account  of  their  being 
Catholics,  there  is  no  occasion  for  dragging  them  into 
the  discussion,  and  the  declamations  against  them  are  not 
ad  rem.  The  majority  of  persons  migrating  hither  since 
1852  are  non-Catholics.  The  emigration  from  Ireland  has 
fallen  off  neatly,  and  instead  of  being  two-thirds  of  the 
whole  immigration,  as  it  was  a  few  years  ago,  is  now  not 
one-third.  Its  proportion  will  continue  to  be  less  and  less 
every  year.  The  great  body  of  the  emigration  is  now  from 
Germany,  and  three-fourths  of  the  German  emigrants  are 
non-Catholics.  If  the  movement  is  simply  against  for^ 
eigners,  it  must  be  against  non-Catholic  as  well  as  Catholic 
foreigners.  Why  then  is  it  necessary  to  attack  Catholics 
as  such?  Catholics,  whether  native-bom,  or  foreign-bom, 
are  as  much  disposed  to  maintain  the  rule  that  *^  Ameri- 
cans shall  govern  America,"^  as  non-Catholics  are,  and  per- 
haps even  more  so.  Indeed,  Americans  do  govern  and 
have  governed  America,  ever  since  the  war  of  Indepen- 
dence. Foreigners  when  naturalized,  and  it  is  only  when 
naturalized  that  they  can  vote,  are  American  citizens,  placed 
before  the  Constitution  and  laws  on  a  footing  of  perfect 
equality  with  native-bom  citizens,  and  are  therefore,  in  all 
that  relates  to  governing,  Americans,  as  much  so  as  if  they 
had  been  born  on  the  soil.  If  the  object  is  to  alter  the 
naturalization  laws,  and  to  require  a  longer  residence  in 
the  foreigner  before  admitting  him  to  the  rights  of  cit- 
izenship, there  is  still  no  neea  of  bringing  Catholicity  into 
the  discussion.  Catholics  did  not  make  the  present  nat- 
uralization laws,  and  are  no  more  interested  in  sustaining 
them  than  an3r  other  class  of  citizens.  The  country  passed 
them,  and  if  it  sees  proper  to  alter  them,  it  can  ao  so. 
Catholics  as  citizens  mayor  may  not  oppose  it;  but  unless 
they  are  to  be  altered  to  the  prejudice  of  Catholic  immi- 
grants alone,  they  will  take  no  part  in  the  discussion  as 
Catholics.  They  will  enter  the  lists  as  Catholics  only  in 
case  there  is  an  attempt  at  exclusive  legislation,  either  in 
form  or  in  fact,  against  them  ;  and  if  they  do  so,  then  the 
party  advocating  it,  not  they,  will  be  accountable  for  bring- 
ing Catholicity  into  the  field  of  politics. 

But  we  are  told  that,  though  Catholics  are  not  opposed 
precisely  on  account  of  their  religion,  yet  the  movement  is 
against  them  because  by  their  rehgion  they  render  themselves 
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foreigners.  But  this  is  a  distinction  where  there  is  no  dif- 
ference. If  we  are  foreigners  by  virtue  of  our  religion, 
and  it  is  only  •because  we  are  Catholics  that  we  are  op- 
posed as  foreigners,  it  is  idle  to  pretend  that  we  are  not 
opposed  on  account  of  our  religion,  for  it  is  precisely  on 
that  account  and  no  other  that  we  are  opposed.  The  pre- 
tence is  not  true.  We  are  ourselves  Catholic,  unworthy 
of  the  name  if  you  will,  yet  Catholic  we  are,  and  as  much 
so  as  any  man  in  the  country.  Nevertheless,  we  are  Ameri- 
can, and  have  proved  it,  as  all  must  confess,  in  our  articles 
last  year  on  Native  Americanism  and  Know^Nothingiam.  In 
them  we  have  proved  that  we  are  American  in  feeling  and 
affection,  and  prepared  to  risk  all  our  worldly  interest  in 
defending  true  Americanism  against  every  species  of  foreign- 
ism.  Did  we  not  call  down  upon  our  neads  the  wrath 
of  every  foreign  organ  in  the  country,  and  receive  some 
severe  rebukes  from  a  considerable  number  of  our  foreign- 
bom  Catholic  brethren?  Since  the  storm  that  was  excited 
against  us  last  year,  let  no  one  dare  accuse  us  of  not  being 
an  American.  We  love  our  country,  and  no  man  in  the 
Know-Nothing  ranks  has  dared  as  much  or  made  as  heavy 
sacrifices  for  it  as  we  have,  whether  wisely  and  needfully  or 
not.  We  can  show  as  long  a  line  of  American  ancestry  as 
any  man  in  New  England.  We  are  American  by  descent, 
by  birth,  by  residence,  by  education,  by  habits  and  manners, 
by  sentiments  and  affections,  and  by  the  Constitution  and 
laws.  We  are  American  in  every  sense  in  which  any  man 
can  be  an  American.  Do  you  mean,  then,  to  tell  us  that,  in 
becoming  a  Catholic,  we  have  forfeited  or  renounced  our 
Americanism  ?  We  deny  it.  By  the  American  Constitu- 
tion and  law  we  are  as  free  to  be  a  Catholic  as  you  are  to 
be  a  Methodist  or  a  Baptist.  There  is  no  law  in  the  coun- 
try, no  fer  acripta  or  lew  nan  acripta^  that  makes  it  obligatory 
cm  an  American  citizen  to  be  a  non-Catholic,  or  that  de- 
clares becoming  a  Catholic  a  forfeiture  or  a  renunciation  of 
citizenship.  Do  not,  then,  undertake  to  obfuscate  the  popu- 
lar mind  on  the  subject.  Say  out  openly  that  you  intend 
to  proscribe  the  Catnolic  religion,  to  place  it  under  the  ban 
of  the  law,  and  establish  non-Catholicity  as  the  legal  reli- 
gion of  the  country.  Say  out  to  the  world  that  the  profession 
of  Catholicity  in  America  is  hereafter  to  be  forbidden  under 
pain  of  losing  the  rights  of  American  citizenship  and 
American  nationality.      But  then  boast  no  more  of  equal 
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rights,  talk  no  more  of  founding  your  governmeDt  on  the 
rights  of  man,  or  of  religious  liberty. 

-  But  *'  you  are  Papists,  and  owe  allegiance  to  a  foreign 
potentate,  are  subjects  of  a  foreign  sovereign,  and  therefore 
cannot  be  American  citizens.'*^  Enow-Mothdngs  indeed 
you  are,  if  you  believe  that.  Where  have  you  lived  that 
you  have  not  learned  to  reject  this  silly  pretence,  got  up  by 
England  in  those  dtys  whien  she  wished  to  persecute  Catho- 
lics without  incurring  the  odium  of  persecution?  £ng^ 
land  persecuted  Catholics  for  years,  massacred  them,  hin^ 
them,  exiled  or  imprisoned  them,  fined  them,  or  confiscated 
their  goods,  solely,  as  everybody  knows,  because  they 
were  Catholics;  yet,  as  she  pretended,  not  on  account  of 
religion,  but  of  politics,  -« oecause,  acknowledginff  the 
authority  of  the  Pope,  they  could  not  be  loyal  suojects 
to  the  jBritish  crown.  It  was  a  vain  pretext  in  Eng^ 
land,  but  it  had  a  certain  plausibility  there  that  it  has  not 
and  cannot  have  here.  Catholic  England  had  a  twcH 
fold  relation  to  the  Pope,  that  of  a  Catholic  people  and 
that  of  a  fief  of  the  Holy  See.  The  Pope  was  not  only 
the  spiritual  head  of  the  Church  in  England,  as  elsewhere, 
but  he  was  also  the  feudal  sovereifi;n  of  the  English  state, 
lord  paramount  in  the  temporal  order ;  and  whoi  the  crown 
became  Protestant,  it  reverted  to  the  Holy  See  as  a  forfeited 
or  lapsed  fief.  It  is  true,  the  suzerainty  was  not  always 
acknowledged ;  it  is  true,  that  after  the  Reformation  no 
claim  to  it  was  made  by  the  Pope;  but  it  was  easy  for  Eng* 
lish  statesmen  to  confound  in  the  minds  of  the  public  the 
Papal  rights  dependent  on  the  feudal  relations  or  England 
to  the  Holy  See,  and  his  rights  as  simply  spiritual  chief  of 
the  Church.  But  here  no  such  relations  have  ever  existed. 
This  country  has  never  been  a  fief  of  the  Holy  See,  and 
the  Pope  has  no  feudal  claims  over  it.  His  authority  over 
Catholics  in  this  country  is  simply  his  authority  as  spiritual 
head  of  the  Church,-^an  authority  in  an  order  aoove  the  state, 
and  distinct  from  it.  Obedience  to  it,  therefore,  can  never 
conflict  with  any  obedience  due  to  the  state. 

The  new  party  professes  to  be  American,  and  the  whole 
of  its  argumentation  to  prove  that  Catholics  cannot  be 
Americans  proceeds  on  the  assumption  that  Americanism 
consists  essentially  in  holding  American  principles.  Now 
any  one  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  examine  our  Ameri- 
can system  will  find  that  one  of  its  characteristic  features 
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is  the  disdaimiiig  on  the  part  of  the  state  of  all  authority  in 
the  8[nritual  ordeiv  or  the  recognition  of  the  perfect  freedom 
and  independence  of  reli^on.  The  state  here  does  not 
ioieratB  all  rdigions,  for  the  power  to  tolerate  implies  the 
power  to  suppress ;  but  it  recognizes  the  equal  rights  of  all 
religions.  Those  rights  are  not  grants  from  the  state,  thej 
are  recognized  by  it  as  indepenctent  of  it,  and  sacred  to  it. 
It  does  not  confer  them,  it  respects  and  protects  them.  In 
acknowledging  the  equal  rights  of  all  religions,  the  Ameri- 
<am  system  acknowledges  that  the  state  nas  no  authority 
in  spirituals,  and  therefore  in  religious  matters  has  no  claim 
to  tne  obedience  or  allegiance  of  any  of  its  subjects  or  dti- 
cents.  Hence,  as  the  Pope  has  only  authority  over  Catho- 
lics in  the  spiritual  order,  no  obedience  be  can  exact 
of  them,  or  wnich  they  owe  him,  can  ever  conflict  with  any 
obedience  which  the  state  with  us  even  claims  as  its  due. 
.The  party,  then,  in  pretending  that  the  obedience  we  owe 
as  Catholics  to  the  spiritual  chief  of  the  Church  is  in- 
eompatiUe  with  our  duty  as  American  citizens  to  the  state, 
not  only  strike  at  the  root  of  all  religious  liberty,  but  they 
make  war  on  Amoicanism  itself,  and  are  on  their  own 
principles  an  anti-American  party. 

This  is  dear  enough  to  any  one  of  ordinary  capacity 
who  will  take  time  to  think,  and  not  suffer  himself  to  lie 
imposed  upon  by  the  idle  declamation  and  false  assertions 
of  anti«*Pbper^  lectures  and  ioumals.  A  friend  in  Raleigh, 
North  Caroluia,  sends  us  the  following  slip  from  a  news- 
paper:*— 

"  If  the  Pope  directed  the  Roman  Catholics  of  this  country  to 
overthrow  the  Constitution,  to  sell  the  nationality  of  the  country  as 
a  sovereign  state,  and  annex  it  as  a  dependent  province  to  Napo- 
leon the  Little's  crown,  they  would  be  bound  to  obey. — Brown^ 
son's  Review,  by  authority  of  the  Archbishop  of  Boston,  Mass** 

We  .suppose  thare  are  people  in  the  country,  not  under 

Kardianship,  who  can  believe,  not  only  that  we  wrote  this, 
t  that  such  is  the  real  doctrine  of  the  Church.  Now  we 
never  wrote  one  word  of  it,  nor  anything  from  which  it 
can  be  logically  inferred.  The  Brownsan^s  Review  from 
which  it  was  taken  is  as  much  a  nonentity  as  the  *^  Arch" 
bishop  of  Boston,^'  by  whose  authority  it  is  said  to  be  pub- 
lishea.  There  is  a  Bishop  of  Boston,  but  as  yet  no  Arch- 
We  aappoae  we  go  as  far  in  asserting  the  Papal 
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Sower  88  anjr  Catholic  in  the  world,  but  we  bold  no  such 
octrine  as  is  here  ascribed  to  us.  We  believe  the  Pope 
is  the  divinely  appointed  judge  of  the  law  of  Gkxl  for  all 
Catholics,  but  not  the  temporal  ruler  of  states.  The  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  is  not  repugnant  to  the  law 
of  Grod,  and  is  one  which  the  people  of  the  United  States 
under  that  law  had  a  perfect  right  to  establish,  and  there- 
fore  the  Pope  has  and  can  have  no  right  to  command  its 
overthrow.  It  is  idle  to  speculate  what  Catholics  would 
be  bound  to  do,  in  case  he  should  command  it,  because 
every  Catholic  knows  that  he  never  can  command  it.  As 
for  annexing  our  country  to  the  crown  of  Napoleon  the 
Little,  or  Napoleon  the  Big,  it  is  sufficient  to  add,  that 
*^  when  the  sky  falls,  we  shall  catch  larks.^  The  Papal  power 
lies  in  the  spiritual  order,  and  if  he  can  interfere  iii  temporal 
matters  at  all,  it  is  only  in  the  respect  in  which  they  are  spiri- 
tual, and  then  not  for  the  destruction,  but  for  the  protection, 
of  the  rights  of  individuals  and  nations. 

But  all  this  is  gratuitous.  The  power  we  recognize  in 
the  Pope,  as  regards  us,  be  it  more  or  less,  is  simply  spiri- 
tual, and  whatever  obedience  we  owe  him,  we  owe  to  him 
as  the  spiritual  chief  of  a  spiritual  society,  or,  in  one  word, 
as  the  Vicar  of  Jesus  Christ.  Both  the  power  and  the  obe- 
dience are  essential  to  our  religion  as  Catholics,  on  which 
we  can  allow  no  secular  authority  or  political  party  to  in- 
terrogate us.  Our  religion,  be  it  what  it  may,  is  no  affair  erf 
the  state.  It  is  a  matter  of  conscience,  between  us  and  Grod, 
and  to  him  alone  are  we  answerable  for  it.  If  we  break  the 
peace,  offend  contra  bonas  mares,  commit  crimes  against  the^ 
state,  or  fail  in  any  of  our  civil  duties,  spare  us  not,  but 
punish  us  as  you  do  any  other  class  of  citizens.  We  ask 
no  special  exemption,  or  special  favor.  We  acknowledge 
our  obligation  to  demean  ourselves  as  good  citizens ;  we 
hold  ourselves  amenable  to  the  laws,  and  maintain  the 
riffht  of  the  state  to  punish  us  for  any  civil  offences  of 
which  we  may  be  guilty.  But  there  we  stop,  and  there 
you  must  stop.  You  have  no  right  to  go  beyond,  for  that 
we  conduct  ourselves  as  good  and  loyal  citizens  is  aU  that 
the  state  or  society  has  a  right  to  exact  of  us.  All  beyond 
is  of  the  domain  of  conscience,  where  the  civil  power,  or 
secular  power,  has  not  the  faintest  shadow  of  a  riffht  to 
penetrate.  The  whole  question,  then,  narrows  itseirdown 
to  this,  are  we,  holding  ourselves  as  other  citizens  amena- 
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ble  to  the  laws  for  all  dvil  or  social  matters,  free,  in  this 
country,  to  be  Cathcdics,  or  are  we  not  ?  That  we  are  by 
the  C)onstitution  and  laws  as  they  stand,  is  undeniable. 
Are  we  to  remain  so  ?  If  not,  the  new  party  are  simply, 
whatever  their  pretensions  or  their  circumlocutions,  waN 
ring  against  reiifi;ious  liberty,  and  endeavoring  to  make 
this  hitherto  land  of  equal  rights  a  land  of  no-rights  to 
Catholics. 

Have  the  so-called  American  party  weighed  well  the 
principle  they  adopt?  The  same  prinriple  that  disfran- 
chises us  may  to-morrow  disfranchise  the  Unitarian,  the 
Universalist,  the  Quaker,  the  Congregationalist,  the  Pres- 
byterian, the  Episcopalian,  the  Baptist,  and  make  the  Me- 
thodist or  the  Mormon  religion  the  only  religion  that  can  be 
professed  by  an  American  citizen.  Once  begin  to  discrimi- 
nate between  religions,  and  where  will  you  stop?  Have 
the  Know-Nothings  considered  the  gross  inconsistency 
they  are  guilty  of  in  calling  themselves  the  **  American 
party,^  while  they  are  warring  against  American  prin- 
ciples, and  in  fact  the  characteristic  feature  of  the  American 
^stem,  that  of  leaving  all  religions  free  ?  Have  they  con^ 
sidered — Protestants  as  they  are,  and  embodying  a  goodly 
portion  of  Methodist  and  other  Protestant  ministers — what 
an  admirable  commentary  they  are  furnishing  us  on  the 
chum  set  up  by  Protestants  to  be  the  party  of  religious  li- 
berty,*—a  claim  which  never  had  any  foundation  but  the  ve- 
hemence and  impudence  with  which  it  was  asserted  ?  The 
onl^  things  whicn  would  even  seem  to  give  a  little  plausi- 
bihty  to  this  claim  were  the  religious  liberty  recognized  by 
our  American  government,  and  the  Catholic  Relief  Bill, 
passed  b^  the  British  Parliament  in  18S9.  The  recent 
Ecclesiastical  Titles  Bill  has  taken  away  the  credit  of  the 
latter,  and  the  Enow-Nothing  movement  to  disfranchise 
Catholics  must  of  course  take  away  that  of  the  former. 
Do  not  the  Know-Nothings  see  that  they  are  doing  pre- 
cisely the  thing  required  to  give  the  lie  to  the  liberal  pro- 
fessions of  Protestants,  and  to  confirm  all  that  we  have 
ever  said  of  the  intolerant  and  persecuting  nature  of  Pro- 
testantism? Where  is  Protestant  devotion  to  religious 
liberty,  when  it  denies  the  freedom  of  Catholicity,  denies 
the  freedom  of  the  Catholic  conscience,  and  enacts  that 
the  American  who  becomes  a  Catholic  shall  lose  his  rights 
as  an  American  citizen. 
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These  KDow-Nothings  — -  we  speak  here  mmply  as  an 
American  dtizen^^are  bringing  discredit  on  our  Americaa 
institutions,  and  playii^  into  the  bands  of  foreign  despots. 
The  American  boast  is,  that  our  institutions  are  basea  on 
natural  as  distinguished  from  historical  right,  on  the  rights 
of  man  as  distinguished  from  the  rights  of  castes,  orders,  or 
dasses,  and  that  they  recognize  and  guarantee  the  equal 
rights  of  all.  This  is  our  proud  boast  in  the  face  of  the 
despotisms,  aristocracies,  distinctions,  and  privil^es  of  the 
Old  World.  As  a  necessary  consequence  of  this  doctrine 
of  equal  rights,  we  have  recognized  tne  equality  of  all  re]i«- 

fions,  the  equal  rights  of  all  denominations  before  the  state. 
t  is  not  by  virtue  of  any  positive  law,  nor  by  virtue  of  any 
recognition  of  our  religion  by  the  state,  that  it  has  hitherto 
been  free  in  this  country,  but  by  virtue  of  the  equal  rights 
of  all  American  citizens,  coincident,  it  is  claimed,  with  the 
equal  rights  of  all  men.  The  state,  abstaining  from 
legislating  for  or  against  any  religion,  leaves  the  religion 
of  its  subjects,  so  far  as  she  is  concerned,  to  their  own 
voluntary  choice.  The  freedom  of  our  religion  does  not 
rest  on  the  action  of  the  state,  but  on  the  equal  rif^hts 
of  all  men,  which  it  asserts,  and  for  Americans  pledges 
itself  to  protect.  Now  to  disfranchise  Catholics,  or  to 
debar  Catholics  from  citizenship,  is  the  denial  of  the  doo 
trine  of  equal  rights,  which  is  adopted  as  the  very  basis  iji 
our  institutions,  and  violates  the  essential  principle  of 
American  democracy.  It  is  to  recognize  in  one  class  of 
men  rights  which  are  denied  to  another,  and  to  create 
of  non-Catholics  a  privileged  class,  a  political  aristocracy. 
We  commend  this  to  the  attention  of  those  members  of 
the  new  party  who  claim. to  be  Democrats^  What  they 
are  doing  will  not  do  to  tell  in  aristocratic  England,  im- 
perial France,  or  despotic  Russia.  It  will  not  do,  in  the 
face  of  the  enemies  of  our  republic  in  Europe,  seeking 
every  opportunity  to  bring  our  institutions  into  disrepute 
and  to  cover  the  American  character  with  odium  or  con* 
tempt,  for  the  party  to  war  against  equal  rights,  and  atill 
call  itself  "  ihe  American  party.""  The  Philistines  would 
rejoice,  and  the  daughters  of  the  uncircumcised  triumph. 

Thus  far  we  have  considered  the  party  as  a  party  op^ 
posed  to  Catholicity,  and  proposing  to  exclude  Catholics 
from  the  rights  of  American  citizens.  As  such  it  is  unde« 
niably  anti-American,   and  hostile  to  both  civil  and .  ceii- 
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gious  liberty.  Not  precisely  the  same  is  to  bd  said  against  it, 
regarding  it  simply  as  a  party  opposed  to  the  naturaliza- 
tjon  of  foreigners.  The  nation  is  undoubtedly  competent 
to  say  whether  it  will  or  will  not  admit  foreigners  into  the 
bosom  of  its  civil  and  political  society ;  and  if  it  determines 
to  admit  them,  it  belongs  to  it  to  prescribe  the  conditions 
on  which  it  will  do  it.  So  much  is  unquestionable.  But 
it  is  bouad  to  keep  good  faith  with  all  men,  and  it  has  no 
right  to  deprive  any  already  naturalized  of  their  equal 
rights  of  citizenship,  and  no  right  to  alter  its  naturalization 
laws  so  as  to  render  it  more  difficult  for  those  who  have 
already  come  here,  intending  to  avail  themselves  of  them^ 
to  become  naturalized.  With  these  restrictions,  the  coun- 
try has  certainly  the  abstract  ri^ht^  to  modify  or  repeal  its 
naturalization  laws,  and  there  is  no  doubt,  a  very  genera) 
feeling  in  the  country  that  it  ought  to  do  so.  *  We  enter 
here  into  no  discussion  of  the  subject,  for  we  have  hereto- 
fore. given  our  views  of  it  at  length,  and  it  does  not  spe- 
cially interest  us  as  Catholics.  It  is  not  in  itself  a  Catholic 
question.  It  aiiects  us  as  an  American  citizen,  as  it  does 
all  other  American  citizens,  but  not  as  a  Catholic,  or^ 
if  so,  only  accidentally  and  temporally. 

But  we  must  say,  and  noboidy  will  suspect  us  of  undue 
foreign  sympathies,  that  this  outcry  against  foreigners  is  a 
little  ill-timed,  and  not  at  all  lustinable.  It  has  been  from 
the  beginning  the  policy  of  this  country  to  invite  immigra* 
tion  from  abroad.  One  of  the  things  set  forth  by  the  Con« 
gress  of  1776,  in  justification  of  the  declaration  of  inde- 
pendence, was,  that  the  king  of  Great  Britain  had  **  endea- 
vored to  prevent  the  population  of  these  States,  for  that 
purpose  obstructing  the  laws  for  the  naturalizfition  of  fo* 
reigners^  refusing  to  pass  others  to  encourage  their  migra- 
tion hither,  and  raising  the  conditions  of  new  appropria^^ 
tions  of  lands.^  The  laws  have  been  so  framed  as  to  at- 
tract foreign  settlers.  Our  foreign  population  may  tell  us 
with  truth,  that,  if  they  have  come  here,  it  has  been  on  our 

invitation,  and  if  they  have  had  facilities  for  speedily  be- 

—^-^  II  I      II.        Ill      

*  We  beg  onr  readers  to  observe  that  we  say  rights  not  du^^  for,  strange 
as  it  may  aeem,  we  have  encountered  a  number  of  persons  wno  think  that 
to  8sy  one  has  the  right  to  do  a  thing  is  the  same  as  to  assert  that  it 
IB  his  dniv  to  do  it.  A  man  is  not  luwajs  bound  to  do  what  he  has  a 
right  to  <£).  He  has  the  right  to  mdzess  a  wrong  done  him  by  a  feUow- 
maa,  bat  he  is  not  oWged  to  do  ao^  and  has  the  righ^  if  he  sees  pvppei^ 
to  forgiTe  him. 
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coming  natiiralized,  these  facilities  have  been  granted  by  us 
as  inoucements  to  bring  them  hither.  If  thej  have  oome 
in  larger  numbers  than  we  expected,  or  even  of  a  different 
class  from  what  we  desired,  we  must  not  blame  them,  for 
our  invitation  was  to  all,  and  without  specification  of  class. 
If  the  laws  have  been  too  easy,  and  their  administraticm 
too  lax,  we  must  remember  tnat  we,  not  the  foreiffners, 
have  enacted  and  administered  them.  If  the  foreigners 
have  not  always  conducted  themselves  to  suit  us,  we  have 
no  right  to  complain,  for  it  was  one  of  the  risks  we  run. 
The  promise  on  our  part  was  to  admit  them,  with  a  single 
exception,  on  a  footing  of  perfect  equality  with  natural- 
born  citizens*  When  once  naturalized,  their  rights  are 
equal,  and  they  are  no  more  bound  to  consult  odr  tastes, 
habits,  sentiments,  or  pleasure,  than  we  are  bound  to  consult 
theirs.     Whether  under  this  head  they  have  always  been 

Erudent  is  a  question  on  which  our  views  are  well  Known ; 
ut  it  is  certain  that,  being  our  equals,  they  owed  no  more 
to  us  than  we  owed  to  them.  It  is  wrong  now  to  blame 
them  for  doing  what  we  have  expressly  encouraged  them 
to  do,  and  given  them  the  right  to  do.  Having  attracted 
them  hither  by  the  advantages  we  offered  them,  and  placed 
them  on  a  legal  footing  of  equality  with  natural-bom  citi- 
zens, we  have  no  right  now  to  blame  them  for  coming,  to 
endeavor  to  treat  them  as  inferiors,  or  to  complain  of  them 
for  doing  what  we  claim  for  ourselves  the  liberty  of  doing. 
We  are  in  fact  unjust  to  them.  .The  whole  movement 
against  them,  though  not  unnatural,  lacks  justice  to  them 
and  is  dishonorable  to  us.  Whatever  is  lawful  for  us  is 
lawful  for  them,  and  we  turn  the  equal  rights  we  accord 
them  into  a  bitter  mockery,  if  we  practically  deny  it. 

That  foreign-born  citizens,  coming  from  the  same  coun- 
try, would  naturally  associate  together,  and  form  a  foreign 
party, — an  Irish  party,  a  French  party,  or  a  German  party, 
<-— and  vote  as  such  in  our  elections,  was  to  be  expected,  and 
must  have  been  foreseen.  It  was  one  of  the  risks  we  ran, 
and  one  of  the  disadvantages  that  it  must  have  been  de- 
cided to  put  up  with  for  the  sake  of  the  advantages  we 
hoped  to  reap  from  the  miction  hither.  Men  are  drawn 
together  by  their  sympathies,  and  settlers  from  the  same 
country  have  naturally  more  s;^mpathy  with  one  another 
than  they  have  with  the  inhalntants  of  the  new  country 
in  which  they  are  settled.    Here  is  the  foundation  of  that 
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ckuDiiishDess  wluch  we  oomplMi  of  in  our  fbreiM*boni 
ddzens.  Americans  nataralixed'  m  Great  Britain,  in  IPrance^ 
or  in  Germaay  wquUL  be  equally  danmsL  That  these 
for^^n  settlors  du>id(l  retain  a  lively  affisction  for  the  land  of 
their  birth,  and  take,  a  deep  interest  in  its  affairs,  long  after 
baying  become  natunilizea,  is  in.  the  natural  course  of 
things.  How  long  did  the  Bnglish  xolanists  regard  the 
mother  country,  as  their  home^  and.  speak  >of  going  to  £ng« 
laad  as  of  going  home?  It  required  idl.  the  provocations 
which  led  to  the  war  of  independence,  and  all  the  suffei^ 
ings,  passions,  and  calamities  of  that  war,  to  wean  oor 
a&ctionairom  the  mother  country,  and  make  us  feel  towarda 
her  as  towards  a  foreign  nation.  Indeed,  we  hardly  feel  so 
even  yet.  When  we  meet,  an  Englishman,  we  do  not  feel 
that  we  meet  a  foieigoer,  and  wlien  we  set  foot  in  England, 
and  hear 'the  familiar  sounds  of  our  own  mother  tongue^ 
we  can  hardlv  persuade  ouraelyes  that  we  are  not  stilt  at 
home,  in  the  bosom  of  our  own  kindred  and  friends.  How 
much  stronger  must  be  the  sympathy  that  binds  together 
settlers  from  the  same  country  in  a  foreign  land.  The  emi- 
grant has  left  the  home  of  his  childh^xl,  broken  up  old 
ssaociatioQs,  and  left  behind  hiin  the  scenes  dearest  to  his 
heart.  He  finds  himself  in  a  strange  knd.  A  strange  sky 
bends  over  him,  an  unfamiliar  sun  shines  upon  him,  and  un- 
£uniliar  stars  look  down  upon  him.  Strange  scenes,  strange 
fiu^es,  meet  his  glance;  strange  sounds  grate  on^his  ear ;  and 
all  conapires  to  make  him  i^l  that  he  is  a  stranger.  The 
lower  the  class 'from  which  be  comes,  and  the  less  literary  or 
scientific  culture  he  has  received,  and  the  fewer  resources 
he  has  in  himself,  the  more  deeply  must  he  feel  his  distance 
from  home,  and  his  loneliness.  Think  it  not  strange,  then, 
that  hia  heart  gushes  up  into  his  throat  and  eyes  when  he 
meets  an  old  CDuntrymao,  who  speaks  in  the  old,  familiar 
tones,  and  talks  to  him  of  that  dear  old  fatherland,  all  the 
dearer  for  bis  absence  and  distance  from  it.  Here  is  reason 
enough  for  the^  disposition  of  foreign  settlers  from  the  same 
ooiiatr^  ia  congreffat^  together,  .and  form  a  foreign  party. 
All  this  is  rnaeuFil,  and  must  have  been  taken  into  tne  ac^ 
emint  when  the  nafcumlization  laws  were  framed.  We  mav 
wsU  complain  of  naturalized  dtiaena,  if  they  set  at  work 
deliberately  to  form  such. a  party,  or  labor  to  Keep  aUve  their 
Ipeignism,  or  try  to  prevent  the  fbrrign  from  coalescing 
^fUk  tbe-nativf  popnlation;  but  we  must  not  Uame  them 
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for  what  grows  naturally  out  of  their  position,  and  what 
in  itself  is  only  creditable  to  their  hearts. 

Indeed,  we  ought  not  to  forget  that,  if  the  imoiigrant» 
sometimes  try  us,  we  also  sometimes  try  them.  They  do 
not  find  all  their  expectations  realized ;  and  the  harddiips 
they  must  endure  under  the  most  favorable  circumstances 
are  such  as  brave  spirits  might  recoil  from  without  disgrace* 
Let  any  one  look  at  the  poor  emigrants  as  landed  on  our 
wharves,  crowded  into  the  wretched  emigrant  cars,  and 
hurried  away  as  so  many  cattle  to  the  place  of  their  desti- 
nation, with  not  a  sympathizing  look,  not  a  kind  tone  to 
greet  them,  unless  they  are  so  happy  as  to  meet  a  country- 
man, and  who,  if  he  has  been  here  long,  is  so  changed  that 
they  can  hardly  own  him,  and  he  will  not  envy  them  the 
few  advantages  we  give  them.  When  we  have  seen  in  a 
Western  town  a  poor  woman  from  Ireland  or  Germany, 
with  one  or  two  children  nestling  around  her,  sitting  on 
the  wharf  or  in  the  station-house,  waiting  for  a  steamboat 
or  car  to  carry  her  further  on,  and  think  with  what  flushed 
hopes  she  left  the  old  country,  *  and  how  wearied,  disap- 
pointed, and  desolate  she  now  feels,  we  wonder  how  her 
strength  can  hold  out,  or  her  reason  maintain  its  throne. 
The  heedlessness,  cruelty,  and  contempt  with  which  the 
poor  creatures  are  treated  makes  our  blood  boil  with  indig- 
nation at  our  own  countrymen.  No  one  seems  to  think 
that  they  have  human  feelings,  or  that  life  is  precious  to 
them,  ft  was  our  lot  recently  to  be  on  a  train  of  cars 
which  came  in  collision  with  a  gravel  train,  imd  caused, 
perhaps,  the  most  serious  destruction  of  human  life  that 
nas  been  caused  by  a  collision  on  any  railroad.  The  greater 
part  of  the  persons  killed  and  wounded  were  second-class 
passengers.  The  papers  in  giving  an  account  of  them  called 
them  emigranU.  Persons  who  chanced  to  inquire  of  us  ocm- 
ceming  tne  particulars,  to  our  statement  of  the  horrors  of 
the  scene  and  the  numbers  killed  and  wounded  uniformly 
added,  <*  But  they  were  emigrants,^  in  a  tone  and  man- 
ner that  seemed  to  sa;^,  *Mt  is  no  matter,  we  need  n't  care 
for  them.^  This  feeung,  we  are  sorry  to  say,  is  almost 
universal  among  our  countrymen,  and  we  confess  our* 
selves  shocked  at  this  culpable  indifference.  These  poor 
emigrants  had  fathers  and  mothers,  sisters  and  brothers,  as 
well  as  we,  and  as  warm  hearts  in  their  own  country  loved 
them  as  love  us,  and  as  dear  friends  were  grieved  at  their 
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death  as  will  be^at  outb.  Lile  was  as  much  to  them  as  to 
us,  and  as  tender  ties  were  broken  by  their  sudden  death, — 
we  might,  in  the  case  to  which  we  refer,  almost  say  mur- 
iefj — as  would  be  by  the  death  of  those  who  look  upon 
tbem  with  such  extreme  indifference.  A  man  is  run  over. 
**  0,  it  is  only  an  Irishman.**  A  man  has  fallen  from  a 
house  and  broken  his  back.  He  is  a  foreigner,  and  we 
**  pass  to  the  order  of  the  day.""  Need  we  1^  surprised  if 
the  immigrants  do  not  fall  in  love  with  U8,^f  they  do  not 
readfly  fraternize  with  us?  Love  begets  love,  but  hatred 
or  contempt,  cruelty  or  indifierence,  does  not.  It  is  a  proof 
of  the  good  temper  and  forgiving  disposition  of  the  poorer 
class  of  immigrants,  that  they  are  not  more  bitter  towards 
Qs,  and  that  they  are,  aftw  all,  disposed  to  become  Ameri- 
cans. That  the  foreign  immigrants  are  faultless  we  do  not 
pretend,  and  our  readers  know  that  we  have  spared  th^m 
no  more  than  we  spare  our  own  countrymen.  They  have 
done,  no  doubt,  many  unwise  things,  many  imprudent 
thin^,  and  some  of  them  have  done,  many  wrong  things; 
but  justice  compels  us  to  say,  that  their  account  against  us 
more  than  offsets  ours  against  them,  and  whatever  we  may 
think  of  the  policy  of  the  naturalization  laws  as  they  standf, 
we  have  much  to  reproach  ourselves  with  in  our  manner 
of  treating  them,  and  have  no  right  to  raise  an  outcry 
against  them  as  a  body,  or  on  the  ground  of  their  being 
foreign-bom. 

It  win  not  do,  moreover,  to  forget  that  immigration  has 
served  to  enrich  the  country,  and  to  enable  us  to  develop 
its  resources.  We  are  not  disposed  to  concede  that  we  owe 
all  to  foreign  immigrants,  or  to  acknowledge  that  all  the 
^ius,  talent,  skill,  and  bravery  of  the  country  have  been 
imported  from  abroad.  Some  foolish  scribblers  and  bab- 
blers have  vented  in  this  respect  a  good  deal  of  irritating 
nonsense,  which  has  provoked  no  small  portion  of  the  hos- 
tility now  raging  against  foreigners  as  such.  The  Ameri- 
can people  are  not  wise  enough  or  meek  enough  to  be  told 
that  they  are  simply  nobodies,  without  showing  a  little 
resentment.  But  it  cannot  be  denied,  and  ou^ht  not  to  be 
disguised,  that  we  owe  much  to  the  skill,  the  industry,  and 
the  labor  of  the  foreign-bom  population.  They  have 
added  probably  six  millions  to  our  population,  and  we 
dare  not  say  how  many  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  to 
oar  wealth.      Without  them  we   could  not  have   become 
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the  great  nMoiiif Aeturiag  peopk  ^e .  «r^  dug  tnir  MDfJs*  ot 
built  ottr  railroads  Without  them  to  supply  the  defund 
for  labor  and  tp  fill  the  vacuum  left  by  internal  emigm* 
tion»  Micjiigao,  Wisconsiii,  Iowa»  aad  po-hapa  lUiAoia, 
to  say  nothing  of  Texas  and  California,  now  great  and 
flourishing  Stales,  would  have  remained  unsett^i  oiero 
bunting-gipounds  for  the  tiative  Indians.  These  thingis 
must  be  taken  into  the  account  in  deciding  whether  chit 
naturalization  policy  is  to  be  changed  or  npt. 

Many  of  the  immigrant  population  are  poor,  but  poverty 
is  not  a  crime,  and  without  a  similar  population,  who 
would  be  our  servants,  our  domestics,  our  porters,  our  car- 
riers, our  scavengers?  Who  would  do  our  dirty  or  dis- 
agreeable work  ?  If  you  have  not  a  foreign  population  to 
do  it,  you  must  have  a  native  population.  They  who 
work  at  the  base  of  society  alwi^s  are  and  must  be  pocnr, 
but  they  are  none  the  les^  necessary  than  they  who  work 
at  the  summit,  and  are  no  mor^  to  be  despised.  Ameri- 
cans may  make  good  >nasters,  but  they  make  bad^ervantSy 
and  were  it  not  for  the  supply  of  servants  sent  us  by  Ire* 
land  and  Crermany,  we  should  be  obliged  to  re^rt  to  negro 
slavery,  and  there  would  not  be  a  free  State  in  the*  Union* 
<*  But  the  fordgpera  introduce  vice  and  crifne  amongst  us.'^ 
That  all  foreigners  are  not  saints,  we  readily  agree ;  thai 
there  is  a  rapid  growth  of  vice  and  crimi^  in  the  country^ 
we  concede ;  but  it  must  also  be  conceded  that,  the  jiadve«| 
are  not  all  immaculate*  Swartwout,  Schuyler,  Crano,  Gar- 
diner, and  some  others  we  could  name,  we  believe  were 
to  *'*'  the  manner  bom.^  If  we  exclude  the  criminals  wbo 
fled  here  as  such,  or  were  sent  here  by  their  respective  go- 
vernments, making  of  our  country  a  penal  colony,,  the 
foreign-bom  popuUtion,  taking  into  consiaeration  theirposi- 
tion,  the  trials  they  have,  the  sorrows  which  afflict  toem, 
the  disappointments  and  regrets  which  sadden  them,  and 
the  peculiar  temptations  which  assail  them,  are  really  less 
vicious  and  criminal  than  the  native  population,  and  by 
&r  the  most  moral  class  in  the  country.  The  only  reasoo 
why  an  impression  to  the  contrary  is  entertained  is  that 
their  vices  are  not  precisdy  ours,  and  being  different,  they 
strike  our  attention  more  forcibly  than  those  of. our  owi^ 
countrymen.  An  impartial  observer,  considering  the  in^ 
migrants  when  they  arrive,  and  comparing  them  urith  ouc 
own  oountrym^si  and  with  what  a  jbfge  nyass  of  them  be- 
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oome  after  Beveral  years  of  reAdenoe  bere^  >f ill  come  to  the 
coDcliMioD,  that  tbe  popula&ioos  of  the  oottntrfes  .from 
which  they  have  emigrated  are  far  more  moral  thao  the 
Americao,  have  a  hiffher  moral  otaadard,  and  act  fnxa 
deeper  and  aiore  abicung  moral  principles.  Yet  we  deny 
aot  that  there  are  in  the  later  immigratioDy  especially  since 
tbs  revolutions  of  1848,  ekments  Uiat  bode  no  good  to 
theeountry,  for  they  are  elements  of  which  we  had  in  our 
own  national  character  too  much. 

Thus  far  we  have  thought  proper  to  consider  the  party 
as  an  American  party  opposed  to  the  naturalisation  of 
foragners.  It  may  be  that  our  naturalization  laws  are  too 
liberal,  and  need  amending ;  but  this  is  not  tlie  fault  of  foiv 
cigDersy  and  we  ought  to  be  on  our  guard  against  running 
to  an  opposite  extreme.  There  is  no  cause  for  wrath  or 
btttaness  against  foreigners,  and  if  we  allow  passion  to 
rage,  and  undertake  to  legislate  against  them  under  its 
influence,  we  shall  certainly  be  guilty  of  injustice.  We 
htve  long  foreseen  the  crisis  that  was  coming,  and 
have  done  what  we  could  to  soften  it;  now  that  it  has 
^ome,  we  entreat  our  countrymen  to  be  calm  and  digni« 
fied,  eooi  and  deliberate,  just  and  honorable,  as  becomes  a 
great  people. 

Lookii^  at  the  party  from  another  point  of  view,  we 
eonfess  that,  even  ii  its  pbjects  were  legitimate  and  such  as 
we  approved,  we  could  not  as  an  American  republican  or  as 
so  hcHiest  man  give  it  our  support.  It  is  a  secret  political 
society,  and  as  such  is  opposeq  to  the  sphrit  of  American 
ispubUciiniam,  which  demands  open  avowals  and  free 
public  discussions. .  It  is  hostile  to  individual  freedom,  for 
It  demands  absolute  obedience  on  the  part  of  its  members 
to  their  <;hiefs«  who  are  more  despotic  in  their  sphere  than 
any  crowned  head  in  Europe.  It  works  in  the  dark,  like  the 
Secret  Council  of  Venice,  and  is  restrained  by  none  of  the 
checks  of  publicity.  It  is  immoral,  because  in  its  very  oath 
it  makes  fiUselnxKl  obligatory  on  every  one  of  its  members. 
Whence  comes  the  name  of  the  party,  Know-Nothings  F 
It  comes  from  the  answer,  I  know  nothing,  which  one 
9weass  to  give  to  every  question  put  to  him  concerning  the 
order.  The  member  swears  to  lie,  binds  himself  to  mlse« 
bond  upon  fijsebood.  Now,  Uie  very  initiation  must  viti-* 
ate  the  moral  purity  of  the  member,  and  tend  to  destroy 
what  little  of  morfd  principle  we  have  remaining  in  the  com^ 
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munitj.  It  takes  a  didionorable  Advantage  of  its  oppo- 
nents. It  knows  who  they  are,  and  what  are  their  bur- 
poses,  but  meanly  skulks  behind  the  impenetrable  veu  uf 
secrecy,  and  renises  to  avow  its  purposes,  or  let  it  be 
known  who  are  its  members.  These  and  a  hundred  other 
similar  objections  should  induce  honest  and  sober  men  to 
reflect  on  its  diaracter  and  tendency,  and,  if  they  have 
entered  it  without  consideration,  to  withdraw  from  it  as 
speedily  as  possible.  There  are  no  legitimate  political 
oDJects  in  this  country,  where  the  people  are  supreme,  that 
require  a  secret,  subterranean  organization,  or  that  can- 
not be  obtained  openly,  in  a  straightforward  and  manly 
way. 

As  to  ourselves  as  Catholics,  we  have  to  meet  the  move* 
ment  as  well  as  we  can.  If  reason  and  justice  were  likely 
to  avail  anything,  there  would  be  no  ground  of  apprehen- 
sion. How  powerful  is  the  organization,  what  are  its  real 
purposes,  or  what  are  its  chances  of  retaining  the  ground  it 

?ain8,  we  cannot  say.  That  its  purposes  are  hostile  to 
latholics,  especially  Irish  Catholics,  we  cannot  doubt; 
whether  it  wul  effect  anything  serious  against  them  is  not 
80  certain.  However  this  may  be,  as  Catholics  we  recog- 
nize no  distinction  of  race  or  nation  amongst  us,  and  we  are 
and  will  be  one  body,  and  share  together  whatever  may  be 
intended  against  any  portion  of  us.  There  will  be  here  no 
division  amongst  us,  and  as  fares  the  foreiffn-bom  Catho- 
lic, so  must  and  will  fare  the  native-bom.  The  lot  of  the 
one  is  the  lot  of  the  other,  and  in  the  hour  of  trial  we  trust 
there  will  be  no  desertion  of  one  another,  and  the  blow 
struck  at  any  member  of  the  Catholic  body  as  a  Catholic 
will  be  felt  by  the  whole  body  and  by  every  member. 
What  we  had  to  say  of  foreignism  we  saidf  when  it  seemed 
not  too  late  to  produce  some  effect ;  but  the  movement 
has  gone  on,  and  we  have  as  little  wish  as  power  to  sep- 
arate ourselves  from  the  lot  of  our  brethren,  whether  native- 
bom  or  foreign*bora.  We  are  embarked  in  the  same  ship, 
and  none  of  us  will  leave  it.  We  must  all  stand  by  one 
another,  and  share  each  other^s  weal  or  woe. 

Yet  have  we  no  cause  to  fear.  The  enemy  can  go  no 
farther  than  permitted,  and  cannot  so  much  as  touch  a 
hair  of  our  heads  without  the  permission  of  our  Heavenly 
Father.  Persecution  there  may  be,  chastisement  there  may 
be,  but  we  have  no  fears  that  the  Church  will  be  uprooted 
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here.  We  have  no  belief  that  Grod  has  wholly  abandoned 
this  nation.  Indeed,  we  see  in  these  hostile  movements 
against  us  signs  of  encouragement.  Let  us  be  prudent, 
and  give  no  occasion  to  the  enemy,  and  he  will  not  be  able 
to  harm  us.  His  power  will  be  broken  after  a  brief  while, 
and  a  bright  day  will'  dawn  for  Catholicity  in  this  New 
World.      ^  ^ 


Art.  VIL— literary  NOTICES  AND  CRITICISMS, 

1.  History  of  ike  United  States, /ram  the  Discovery  of  the  Amerl- 
cam  Continent,  By  Oborgk  Bancroft.  Vol.  VI.  Boston ; 
Little,  Brown,  &  Co.     1854.    8vo.    pp.  528. 

Tbs  sixth  volnme  of  Mr.  Bancroft's  History,  which  was  issued 
hy  the  publishers  last  October,  brings  the  History  of  the  Revolu- 
tion down  to  May,  1774,  the  eve  of  the  breaking  out  of  hostilities 
and  the  war  of  independence,  and  develops  and  details  with 
great  fulness,  with  extensive  research  and  rare  sagacity,  the 
causes  and  events  which  finally  alienated  the  affections  of  the  Col* 
onists  from  the  mother  country,  effected  a  union  among  the  sev- 
eral Colonies,  made  them  resolve  on  resistance  to  British  authority, 
and  to  assert  their  existence  as  a  free  people  and  an  independent 
natioa.  The  volume  is  almost  entirely  written  from  hitherto  in- 
edited  documents,  and  throws  much  new  light  on  the  views  of  the 
European  cabinets,  especially  the  cabinet  of  France,  and  puts  the 
general  reader  for  the  first  time  in  a  position  fairly  to  comprehend 
that  great  event  of  American  Independence.  We  are  gratified  to  find 
that,  though  the  author  may  go  further  in  a  revolutionary  direction 
than  we  may  be  disposed  to  follow,  he  proves  that  the  American 
people  were  not  revolutionists  after  the  C&shion  of  the  present  day, 
and  that  they  defended  themselves,  not  on  the  ground  of  the  inhe* 
rent  right  of  the  people,  or  a  major  part  of  them,  to  make  a  revolu« 
tion  for  the  simple  purpose  of  changing  their  form  of  government, 
and  substituting  a  new  one  more  to  their  liking,  which  is  inoompati- 
ble  with  the  legitimacy  of  any  government  at  all,  but  on  the  ground 
that  the  British  government  violated  their  most  essential  rights  aa 
British  subjects,  and  thus  broke  the  compact  which  bound  them  to 
the  British  crown.  They  proceeded  on  the  principle  which  lies  at 
the  basis  of  all  civil  liberty,  that  the  tyranny  of  the  prince  absolves 
the  sabject.  They  based  their  right  to  resistance  on  the  ground  of 
the  violence*  usurpations,  tyranny,  and  oppressions  of  the  mother 
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eottntry,  and  we  an  boand  to  Bay  that  Mr.  Bancroft  has  made  oat 
a  far  stronger  case  for  them  than  we  had  believed  they  had.  He 
has  relteved  us  of  all  our  misgiyings,  and  proved  to  our  satisfactioo 
that  they  were  justified  by  facts  as  well  as  by  principle.  Decid- 
edly opposed  as  we  are  to  the  revolutionary  principle,  and  as 
stanch  an  asserter  as  we  are  of  legitimacy,  Mr.  Bancroft  has 
proved  to  us  by  this  volume,  not  only  that  we  could  have  takea 
sides  with  the  patriots,  but  that  it  would  have  been  our  duty  to  do 
so,  and  that  we  may  glory  in  many  things  which  we  had  supposed 
we  could  at  best  only  excuse. 

In  a  literary  and  philosophical  point  of  view,  we  think  this  vol- 
ume is  superior  to  any  of  its  predecessors.  Its  style  is  graver  and 
has  more  of  the  mtajtradd  mufch  of  history.  The  volume  is  more 
strictly  historical  and  less  speculative.  Its  tone  is  deeper  and 
more  subdued.  Indeed,  we  see,  or  fsnoy  we  see,  a  masked  prog« 
ress,  as  he  advances  in  life*  in  the  tone  and  disposition  of  the  anthor. 
We  have  observed  this.mpre  particularly  in  a  very  remaikaUe  Ad- 
dress on  Progress,  which  he  has  recently  delivered  before  the  New 
York  Histonoal  Society,  and' which  has  prodnced  a  lively  sensation 
in  more  quarters  than  one.  It  is  outspoken  and  manly,  dioughtfiil 
and  profound,  sincere  and  earnest,  and  a  most  noble  and  energetic 
protest  against  the  materialism  and  scepticism  of  the  age,  wfaicli» 
coming  from  the  quarter  it  does,  we  hail  with  no  little  pleasure  smd 
bopefdaess.  The  anthor  may  not  be  fully  aware  of  it,  but  he  bas 
risen  to  a  higher  point  of  view,  and  entered  a  very  different  order 
of  thought,  from  that  in  which  he»  as  well  as  ourselves,  was  educated, 
although  an  order  always  craved  by  his  deeper  sympathies.  He 
evidendy  understands  in  a  new  light  the  great  movements  of  his- 
tory, and  now  sees  that  the  freedom  of  thought,  the  developnaent 
of  the  race,  and  the  progress  of  society,  to  which  he  early  wedded 
himself,  are  not  after  all  on  the  side  he  at  first  supposed,  and  that, 
with  his  broad  sympathies,  his  lofty  aims,  his  invincible  firmness, 
vigorous  intellect,  and  ardent  hopes,  his  natural  association  ia  on 
die  other  side.  He  has  passed  beyond,  far  beyond  CKbbon.  and 
sees  something  more  in  the  controversy  between  the  Athanaaiaiia 
and  the  Arians,  which  for  nearly  two  centuries  convulsed  tbe 
worid,  than  a  simple  dispute  about  a  single  diphthong.  In  that  sin- 
gle diphthong,  in  the  question  whether  the  Son  was  of  the  soni#  or 
of  only  a  mamiiar  substance  with  the  Father,  ^'i^  involved  the  fd* 
tnre  of  truth,  religion,  progress*  liberty,  hamaaity,  all  of  whids 
WDsld  have  been  ssorificsd  had  the  Arians  triumphed.  This  Mr. 
Bancroft  has  seen.  He  ceases  to  idotise  hamanity,<a&d  boklly  veo* 
sgnizes  that  the  Ood  of  oonsciousness,  of  humanity*  of  4istory,  aa 
well  as  of  theology,  is  triune.  That  this  truth  has  barstapon  bis 
VMOtt  with  the  full  light  of  day,  that  he  sees  all  that  is4bvolt«d  in 
k,  msy  not  be  tme,  but  he  lias  ri^ea  ta  the  faigh.staadpsiat  wli^ 
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be  can  behold  it  rising  in  the  eastern  horizon,  and  dispelling  the 
clouds  of  night  and  breaking  through  the  morning  mists,  and  his 
is  neither  the  mind  nor  the  heart  to  close  itself  to  its  cheering 
radiance.  He  is  not  a  man  to  shriok  from  following  in  his  own 
thought  truth  whithersoever  it  may  lead,  or  from  its  open  and 
heroic  assertion.  We  have  heard  no  avowal  from  him  that  indicates 
a  tendency  to  embrace  that  glorious  old  Church  on  whose  maternal 
hosom  we  have  found  such  sweet  and  ineffable  repose  for  our  long 
storm-tost  and  tempest- torn  spirit,  but  we  see  in  him  one  who  be- 
lieves with  all  his  soul  in  a  moral  order,  in  the  reality  of  truth  and 
jostice,  and  is  prepared  to  do  valiant  battle  against  scepticism,  in- 
differentism,  and  mere  humanism.  His  mind  is  religious,  his  heart 
craves  to  love  and  worship,  and  his  soul  feels  the  n%ed  of  some 
support,  some  stay  amid  the  vicissitudes  of  life,  above  the  low  and 
transitory  objects  and  affections  of  this  perishing  world. 

We  owe  it  to  ourselves  and  to  Mr.  Bancroft  to  say  frankly,  that 
the  principal  objections  which  we  preferred  against  his  earlier 
Tolames  have  nearly  all  disappeared  from  the  present,  and  we  shall 
wait  impatiently  for  each  of  his  successive  volumes.  With  all  the 
objections  that  we  made,  when  judged  from  the  Catholic  point  of 
view,  to  the  earlier  portions,  his  History  is  undeniably  the  great 
&ct  of  American  literature,  and  will  hereafter,  if  it  is  not  already, 
be  recognized  as  such  by  all  competent  judges,  both  at  home  and 
abroad.  When  it  is  completed,  and  has  received  its  last  revision,  it 
will  remain,  we  trust,  a  noble  monument  to  the  genius  of  the  author 
and  to  the  genius  of  his  country. 


2.  First  Book  of  History ;  combined  with  Geography  and  Chro^ 
nology,  for  younger  Classes.  By  John  G.  Shea.  New  York  : 
D.  &  J.  SadUer  &  Co.     1854.     12mo.    pp.  254. 

Wa  like  the  style  and  plan  of  this  First  Book  of  History  very 
much,  and  think  the  author  has  been  very  successful  in  both.  We 
detect  no  Peter  Parleyism  in  his  book,  that  most  detestable  of  isms 
in  the  order  of  school-books.  Peter  Parley's  books  are  a  down- 
right nuisance,  and  if  our  grand  juries  would  do  their  duty  they 
would  be  at  once  presented  as  such  all  over  the  land.  The  man 
who  composes  a  good  school  history,  or  any  other  good  school- 
book,  deserves  our  gratitude.  Mr.  Shea's  style  is  chaste  and  sim- 
ple, and  his  plan  is  well  fitted  to  fix  in  the  mind  of  the  learner  a 
distinct  conception  of  each  particular  nation,  from  its  first  rise  in 
history  to  the  present,  or  to  its  final  disappearance,  which  is  a  thing 
of  great  importance. 

Mr.  Shea,  in  his  Preface,  tells  us  that  he  has  drawn  his  "  matter 
fiom  original  sources."    This  we  suspect  must  not  be  taken  ate 
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pied  de  leitre,  iot  the  original  sources  of  the  history  of  all  the  na- 
tions of  the  earth,  from  tiie  beginning  down,  are  not  to  be  found  in 
this  country,  and  no  man,  unless  living  to  the  age  of  Methusalem, 
could  consult  them  all.  We  see  no  evidence  in  the  book  that  the 
author  has  made  any  original  or  any  very  profound  historical  re- 
searches. In  glancing  over  his  pages  we  find  several  inaccuracies, 
some  of  which  may  indeed  be  the  fault  of  the  printer,  but  others 
are  evidently  his  own.  We  read,  p.  139,  that  Philip  the  Fourth 
was  king  of  France  in  1328,  and  was  defeated  at  the  battle  of 
Crecy.  This  may  be  the  mistake  of  the  printer  for  Philip  the 
Sixth;  but  that  Henry  the  Eighth  of  England  did  not  change 
the  religion  of  his  people,  and  that  he  died  a  Catholic,  p.  150, 
must  be  an*  error  of  the  author.  Is  it  no  change  of  religion  for 
a  Catholic  to  deny  the  supremacy  of  the  Pope,  and  to  separate  from 
the  communion  of  the  Holy  See,  involving  as  it  does  both  heresy 
and  schism  ?  Does  the  author  hold  that  a  king  can  abolish  the 
spiritual  authority  of  the  Pope,  separate  the  Church  in  his  domi- 
nions from  the  centre  of  unity,  make  himself  its  head,  and  incur  the 
'  greater  excommunication,  without  prejudice  to  his  Catholicity  ?  or 
do  that  and  die  excommunicated,  and  nevertheless  die  a  Catholic  ? 
Will  he  tell  us,  then,  from  what  original  source  he  has  drawn  his 
knowledge  of  Catholicity  }  We  observe,  p.  106,  that  in  the  hands 
of  Mr.  Shea  the  immortal  "  three  hundred"  Spartans  under 
Leonidas,  who  met  the  Persians  at  Thermopylae,  grow  to  six  thou- 
sand. Has  he  any  original  authority  for  saying  that  Leonidas  had 
with  him  six  thousand  Spartans  ?  On  p.  166,  we  read  that  O'Con- 
nell,  by  incessant  agitation,  obtained,  in  1829,"  the  elective  fran- 
chise for  Catholics.  We  had  supposed  that  what  O'Connell  ob- 
tained was  not  the  right  for  Catholics  to  vote,  which  they  already 
possessed,  but  the  right  to  sit  in  Parliament  and  hold  offices,  "with- 
out  taking  the  oath  of  supremacy.  We  read  again,  p.  169,  that 
Charlemagne  restored  the  Western  Empire.  Tbis  is  a  mistake. 
The  Western  Empire  was  restored  by  the  Pope,  St.  Leo  the  Third, 
and  conferred  on  Charlemagne,  whom  he  crowned  Emperor.  The 
author,  also,  seems  to  imply  that  the  Empire  did  not  become  elective 
till  912;  but  it  was  elective  from  the  first,  and  the  Emperor  was  elec- 
tive by  the  Pope  in  person,  or  by  electors  designated  or  authorized 
by  the  Pope  to  make  the  election.  Mr.  Shea  knows,  if  he  knows 
anything  of  medieval  history  and  of  the  relations  of  the  Empire  and 
the  Papacy,  that  much  depends  on  this  fact,  and  that  the  denial  of 
it  would  make  out  the  Holy  Pontiffs  for  ages  to  have  been  a  series 
of  unscrupulous  usurpers.  A  Catholic,  writing  a  First  Book  of 
History  for  younger  classes,  should  be  careful  how  he  states  as 
historical  facts  things  fitted  to  destroy  all  confidence  in  the  head 
of  his  Church.  The  monster  whom  Mr.  Shea,  p.  170,  calls  Henry 
the  Fourth,  and  would  seem  to  regard  as  a  very  excellent  emperor, 
aside  from  his  disputes  with  the  Pope,  never  was  Emperor.      He 
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was  King  of  the  Germans,  but  not  Emperor  of  the  Holy  Roman 
Empire,  because  nerer  crowned  by  the  Pope.  We  suspect  Mr. 
Sbea  has  not  drawn  his  history  from  the  most  reliable  sources, 
eren  if  from  original  sources.  It  is  easy  to  detect  the  school  to 
which  he  belongs,  and  the  masters  he  follows. 

We  find  Mr.  Shea  credits  the  legend  of  William  Tell  and 
the  apple,  and  is  a  firm  believer  in  the  "  Gunpowder  Plot."  He 
does  not  appear  to  think  the  defeat  of  Charles  the  Bold  by  the 
Swiss  an  event  in  modem  history  worth  alluding  to,  and  ap- 
pears never  to  have  heard  of  the  battle  of  Auerstadt,  fought  by 
Davoust  against  the  king  of  Prussia  in  person,  on  the  same  day 
that  Napoleon  fought  the  battle  of  Jena,  and  which  was  more  bril- 
liant, and  had  even  more  influence  in  breaking  the  Prussian  power, 
than  the  -battle  of  Jena  itself.  Several  other  things  we  have  re- 
marked which  seem  to  us  objectionable,  and  which  go  to  weaken 
oar  confidence  in  the  author  as  a  reliable  historian.  Nevertheless, 
a  few  corrections  in  the  second  edition  will  render  it  in  the  main 
anezceptionable,  and  make  it  a  very  excellent  manual  for  younger 
dasses,  according  to  its  design. 


3.  The  Catholic  History  of  North  America.  Five  Diecoursee. 
To  which  are  added  Two  Diecoursee  on  the  Relatione  of  Ireland 
and  America,  By  T.  D.  McQkk.  Boston:  Donahoe.  1855. 
12mo.    pp.  239. 

Tbb  title  of  this  volume  is  liable  to  mislead.  Whoever  takes  up 
the  volume  expecting  to  find  in  it  a  complete  history  of  Catholicity 
in  North  America,  or  a  regular  history  at  all,  will  be  gravely  dis- 
appointed. The  work  is  polemical,  not  historical,  except  that  its 
proofs  are  for  the  most  part  drawn  from  historical  sources.  The 
author  has  the  same  object  in  view  that  the  Archbishop  of  New 
York  had  in  his  interesting  and  eloquent  Catholic  Chapter  in 
American  History,  that  of  combating  those  who  call  this  a  Protest- 
sat  country,  and  contend  that  Catholics  are  a  sort  of  intruders  or 
interlopers  here.  To  this  end  he  undertakes  to  maintain  three 
propositions,  viz.: — "  1.  That  the  discovery  and  exploration  of 
America  were  Catholic  enterprises,  undertaken  by  Catholics  with 
Catholic  motives,  and  carried  out  by  Catholic  co-operation ;  2. 
That  the  only  systematic  attempts  to  civilise  and  Christianize  the 
aborigines  were  made  by  Catholic  missionaries ;  and,  3.  That  the 
independence  of  the  United  States  was  in  a  great  degree  established 
by  Catholic  blood,  talent,  and  treasure." 

The  second  of  these  propositions  the  author  fully  establishes ; 
the  first  he  establishes  to  a  certain  extent,  but  not  so  far  as  to 
exclude  other  than  Catholic  motives  in  the  early  discoverers  and  ex- 
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ploren,  and  in  their  supporters.    Still,  if  Catholicity  was  not  the 
only  motive,  it  was  in   most  cases  a  prominent  motive,   and   in 
nearly  all  put  forward  as  the  chief  motive.    But  we  must  not  be 
required  to  place  much  confidence  in  the  Catholic  motives  of  auch 
sovereigns   as  Ferdinand   of  Aragon  and  Henry  the   Seventh   of 
England,  cold-hearted  and  selfish,  hoth  as  men  and  monarchs. 
The  third  and  last  proposition  is  proved  very  much  as  Mr.  McOee 
proves  most  of  his  propositions.    There  is  no  doubt  that  no  class 
of  the  American  population  were  more  devoted,  or  contributed  more 
in  proportion  to  their  numbers  and  means,  to  the  independence  of 
the  United  States,  than  the  Catholics,  but  they  could  have  had  no 
marked  influence  on  the  result.     Whether  the   French    alliance 
was  so  essential  to  the  establishment  of  our  independence  as  Mr. 
McGee  supposes  may  be  doubted,  but  that  alliance  was  not  prompt- 
ed by  Catholicity  or  entered  into   for   a  Catholic  purpose.     We 
owe  it  rather  to  Philosophic  France  than  to  Catholic  France.     Re* 
ligion  had  nothing  to  do  with  it.     France  was  governed  in  it  by  her 
own  views  of  state  policy.     She  wished  to  avenge  herself  on  Ghreat 
Britain,  weaken  the  power  of  a  rival,  establidb  a  controlling   in- 
fluence in  the  new  republic,  and  secure  tb  herself  the  chief  bene- 
fits of  its  commerce.     There  were  nominal  Catholics  who  sought 
service  in  our  armies,  or  volunteered  to  serve  in  them,  but  they 
were  moved  by  motives  which  may  influence  a  Protestant  as   well 
as  a  Catholic,  and  the  less  we  say  of  their  Catholicity  the  better. 
We  do  not  think  the  interests  of  Catholicity  here  or  elsewhere  re- 
quire us  to  adopt  a  line  of  argument  that  would  include  Voltaire. 
Diderot,  D'Alembert,  Condorcet,  and  the  whole  tribe  of  French  infi- 
dels, among  Catholics.     For  ourselves  we  are  not  disposed  to  dwell 
much  on  the  Catholic  character  of  the  French  subsidies.    We  can- 
not make  much  out  of  it,  if  we  try.    Arguments  like  Mr.  McGfree's 
weigh  much  more  with  his  friends  than  with  the  great  body  of  our 
non-Catholic  countrymen.    The  undeniable  fact  is,  this  country,  as 
to  the  dominant  sentiment  of  the  people,  is  more  decidedly  anti- 
Catholic  than  any  other  civOized  country  of  the  globe.    By  the 
Constitution  and  laws  Catholics  are  placed,  it  is  true,  on  a  footing 
of  perfect  equality  with  the  rest ;  but  if  that  sentiment  is  strong 
enough  to  destroy  that  .equality,  and  to  deny  in  regard  to  Catholics 
the  religious  liberty  which  Americans  have  heretofore  boasted  as 
their  chief  glory,  nothing  we  can  say  of  the  services  rendered  to 
the  country  in  past  or  present  times  by  Catholics  will  have  any 
effect,  or  if  any,  the  reverse  of  what  we  wish.    The  stronger  we 
show  our  claims  to  be,  the  more  shall  we  influence  the  anti-Catho- 
lic sentiment  against  us.     Nevertheless,  Mr.  McGee's  book,  so  h^r 
as  devoted  to  illustrating  and  proving  the  three  propositions,  must 
be  interesting  and  instructive  to  Catholics.     The  book  is  in  gene- 
ral well  written,    some  passages  are  beautifully  and  eloquently 
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written,  and  no  man  who  has  a  heart  can  read  them  without  deep 
emotion.  The  appendix  will  be  found  to  be  valuable,  and  the  ac- 
coont  of  the  blessed  Catharine  Yegahkouita  highly  edifying.  The 
Two  Discourses  added  on  the  relations  of  Ireland  and  America 
cootain  much  that  is  true  and  important,  but  there  are  some  things 
in  them  which  we  wish  had  either  been  omitted,  or  dififerently  ex- 
pressed. 


4.  The  Catholic  Stnging-Book,  containing  the  Elements  of  Music, 
Progressive  Lessons,  and  Exercises  for  Singing  Schools,  a 
Mass  by  F.F,  Schmid,  the  Vespers,  and  other  Pieces  for  the  Use 
of  Choirs.  By  A.  Wbunbr,  Organist  of  the  Cathedral  in  Bos- 
ton.    Boston :  Donahoe.     1853.    pp.  96, 

The  title-page  which  we  have  cited  describes  accurately  the  de- 
sign and  contents  of  this  book.  It  is  not  primarily  a  choir-book ; 
it  is  chiefly  intended  for  singing- schools,  as  a  book  for  learners. 
As  &r  as  we  are  able  to  judge,  it  is  admirably  adapted  to  its  pur- 
pose. We  need  not  say  one  word  in  commendation  of  the  author, 
one  of  the  best  musicians  and  most  successful  teachers  of  music, 
especially  church  music,  in  the  country.  His  taste  in  church  music 
is  correct,  and  his  zeal  to  improve  our  choirs  is  worthy  of  the  de- 
vout Catholic.  His  little  publication  is  modest  and  unpretending, 
but  it  is  the  very  book  that  was  needed  for  our  singing-schools,  and 
we  doubt  not  that  it  will  be  approved  by  all  our  singing-masters, 
and  put  into  the  hands  of  all  their  pupils.  If  used  according  to  the 
dear  and  simple  directions  of  the  author,  in  our  schools  generally, 
we  shall  soon  find  a  very  great  change  in  our  choirs,  and  find, 
what  we  do  not  now  always  find,  their  performances  a  help  to 
devotion. 


5.    Oramaika^     An  Indian  Storg,     New  York:    Dunigan    and 

Brother.     1854.     18mo.    pp.  866. 

This  is  a  very  pleasantly  told  story,  and  adds  another  interest- 
ing little  work  to  our  Catholic  library.  It  is  said  to  be  adopted 
from  the  French,  though  of  what  French  publication  we  are  not 
told,  and  we  are  unable  to  say.  The  scene  is  laid,  as  near  as  we 
can  make  out  the  author's  geography,  in  the  western  part  of  this 
State,  somewhere  in  the  neighborhood  of  Springfield,  and  the 
characters  are  Indians,  Father  O'Leary,  a  missionary  priest,  and  a 
whole  batch  of  our  stern  old  Puritans.  Several  passages  in  the  book 
remind  us  of  Cooper's  fVept  of  the  Wiston  Wish.    The  story  and  the 
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scene  do  not  very  well  accord,  and  the  success  with  which  Father 
O'Leary  converts  the  Puritans  surpasses  anything  recorded  in 
history,  and  may  well  he  envied  by  onr  futhful  and  hard-working 
priests  of  the  present  day.  The  book,  however,  is  a  good  book, 
and  though  we  do  not  believe  that  so  many  of  our  Puritan  ances- 
tors were  actually  converted,  yet  we  are  sure  they  might  have 
been,  and  it  was  sad  for  them  as  well  as  for  us  that  they  were  not. 
We  look  forward  to  the  time,  also,  when  the  conversions  of  Massa- 
chusetts  men  recorded  in  Oramaika  will  not  seem  an  improbable 
fiction  to  a  resident  of  the  old  Bay  State.  Unhappily,  never  did 
our  people  seem  further  from  the  door  of  the  Church  than  now; 
but  "  when  things  are  at  worst,  they  sometimes  mend."  We  com* 
mend  Oramaika  to  all  our  young  friends. 


6.  Ida  May,  A  Story  of  Things  Actual  and  Possible,  By  Mart 
Lamodox.  Boston  :  Phillips,  Sampson,  &  Co.  1854.  12mo. 
pp.  478. 

Ida  Mat  comes  out  as  a  rival  to  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin,  It  will 
not  have  the  sale  of  that  popular  work,  but  it  will  produce  a  deeper 
impression  on  thoughtful  minds,  and  do  far  more  to  damage  the 
institution  of  slavery.  The  feeble  part  of  the  work  is  that  which 
relates  to  the  disposition  of  the  slaves  in  case  of  their  liberation. 


7.  History  of  the  Catholic  Missions  among  the  Indian  Trihes  of 
the  United  States,  1829-1854.  By  John  Gilmabt  Shea. 
New  York :  Dunigan  and  Brother.     1854.     12mo.     pp.  514. 

It  is  not  easy  to  persuade  one's  self  that  this  most  interesting  and 
eloquently  written  volume  is  by  the  author  of  the  Prize  Essay  on 
Catholic  Literature  in  the  United  States,  which  appeared  in  The 
Metropolitan  at  the  beginning  of  last  year.  That  Essay  was 
weAk  and  ill-tempered,  betraying  a  petty  spite  against  a  writer 
who  has  deserved  well  of  the  friends  of  Catholic  literatiure  in  this 
country,  as  well  as  great  want  of  knowledge  of  his  subject.  It 
gave  us  a  very  unfavorable  opinion  of  the  author.  But  this  volume, 
which  we  have  received  at  too  late  a  moment  to  read  through,  and 
at  which  we  have  only  glanced,  appears  to  us  to  be  a  work  of 
8(^id  merit,  and  to  entitle  the  author  to  an  honorable  rank  among 
our  historical  writers.  Its  subject  is  one  of  deep  and  thrilling  in- 
terest, and  the  author  seems  to  have  canght  its  spirit,  and  to  have 
depicted  it  in  a  style  and  language  not  wholly  unworthy  of  it. 
The  book  is  a  valuable  contribution  to  our  literature,  and  will  be 
read  with  interest  and  gratitude  by  every  Catholic  in  the  United 
States  who  can  read  our  mother  tongue. 
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8.  The  Hwndred  Boston  Orators  appointed  by  the  Municipal  Au» 
tkoriiies  and  other  Public  Bodies,  from  1770/0  1852;  compris- 
ing Historical  Gleanings,  illustrating  the  Principles  and  Pro» 
gress  of  Republican  Institutions^  By  Jambs  Spbar  Lobino. 
Third  Edition,  with  an  improved  Index  of  Names.  Boston  : 
John  P.  Jewett  &  Go.     1854.     8fo. 

This  work  is  not  an  account  of  a  hundred  orators,  natives  of  this 
city,  but  a  collection  of  extracts  from  their  Speeches  and  Orations, 
together  with  biographical  sketches  of  a  hundred  different  orators 
who  have  given  orations  before  the  citizens  of  Boston.  It  is  a 
▼eiy  interesting  work,  and  we  may  find  in  it  matter  for  some 
remarks  hereafter. 


9.  The  Prophet  of  the  Ruined  Abbey,  a  Glance  of  the  Future  of 
Ireland :  A  Narrative  founded  on  the  Ancient  "  Prophecies 
of  Culmkill,"  and  other  Predictions  and  Popular  Traditions 
among  the  Irish.  By  the  Author  of  "  The  Cross  and  Sham- 
rock." New  York:  Dunigan  and  Brother.  1855.  12mp. 
pp.  293. 

Wx  have  read  this  new  work  by  the  author  of  The  Cross  and 
Shamrock,  It  is  in  the  author's  best  style.  We  learn  from  it  that 
Catholicity  is  *'  the  oldest  Christian  creed  in  Christendom,"  and 
that  Napoleon  the  Third,  to  whom  the  work  is  dedicated,  is  the 
expected  conqueror  of  England,  and  liberator  of  Ireland. 

But  seriously,  though  the  author  is  undisciplined  as  a  writer,  and 
neither  very  profound  nor  very  accurate  as  a  thinker,  his  work 
possesses  considerable  merit.  Its  story  is  disjointed,  and  in  parts 
highly  improbable;  but  it  contains  passages  which  every  reader 
must  admire  for  their  rare  beauty  and  genuine  pathos.  The  author's 
descriptive  powers  are  far  above  mediocrity,  and  some  of  his  charac- 
ters, as  O'Mara  and  Darby  Anglum,  for  instance,  are  well  drawn 
and  sustained.  That  of  Captain  O'Donnell  is  not  bad.  But  the 
author  succeeds  better  with  his  peasants  than  with  his  gentlemen, 
and  with  his  soldiers  than  with  his  saints.  He  describes  with  more 
sympathy  and  unction  the  feats  of  the  wild  Rapperee  than  the 
pious  exercises  of  Father  O'Donnell.  Father  O'Donnell  is,  of 
course,  a  saint,  but  whether  he  owes  his  canonization  to  his  love 
of  God  or  to  his  love  of  country  is  somewhat  doubtful.  The  au* 
thor  professes  to  be  an  O'Connellite,  but  he  writes  with  the  spirit 
of  a  Young  Irelander,  and  though  he  is  bitter  against  the  heroes  of 
Sfieb  na  Man,  he  has  a  hard  struggle  to  reconcile  himself  to  those 
Irish  priests  who  preach  to  their  people  loyalty  to  the  government. 
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obedience  to  the  laws,  and  resignation  and  patience  under  their 
wrongs.  He  hates  Red-Republicanism,  but  he  loves  war,  and  feels 
a  real  pleasure  when  his  Rapperee  brings  down  a  couple  of  Orange- 
men  at  a  single  shot. 

Whether  the  author's  patriotism  is  always  wise  or  not,  it  cer- 
tainly is  intense,  and  he  seems  to  have  discovered  a  fifth  cardinal 
virtue,  namely,  hatred  of  the  Saxon.  We  have  no  wish  to  palliate 
the  conduct  of  England  towards  Ireland.  It  admits  of  no  pallia- 
tion. The  wrongs  she  has  inflicted  upon  the  Irish  no  passion  or 
imagination  can  exaggerate,  and  yet  we  cannot  see  any  justice  in 
anathematizing  the  whole  Anglo-Saxon  race.  The  worst  enemies 
of  Ireland  described  in  the  author's  own  book  are  Irish,  not  Saxon. 
We  can  see  no  good  likely  to  result  from  efforts  to  influence  the 
Irish  in  this  country  with  hatred  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  race.  It  will 
not  better  their  condition  here,  or  render  them  more  able  to  serre 
their  countrymen  at  home.  It  seems  to  us  very  possible  to  love 
and  esteem  the  Irish  without  hating  everybody  else.  Indeed,  we 
doubt  if  our  religion  allows  us  to  hate  races  any  more  than  indi- 
viduals. 

The  author  in  his  Preface  has  some  allusions  which  we  are  sorry 
to  see.  He  does  great  injustice  to  those  whom  he  designates  as 
"  a  few .  fickle-minded  spirits,"  "  not  numerous  nor  respectable 
enough  to  form  a  school  of  philosophy."  The  passage  in  our 
Review  on  which  he  no  doubt  founds  his  charge  against  them  has 
no  such  meaning  as  he  through  his  morbid  jealousy  extracts  from 
it.  It  says  not  one  word  against  the  study  of  Irish  history,  Irish 
antiquities  and  traditions ;  it  does  not  tell  the  Irish  that  they  should 
forget  or  neglect  them ;  it  does  not  depreciate  their  value  in  them- 
selves considered  ;  it  only  says,  that  it  is  of  no  use  urging  them  as 
an  argument  to  remove  the  prejudices  which  it  is  aUeged  the 
American  people  have  against  the  Irish,  for  the  world  judges  a 
people  by  what  it  is  and  can  do  here  and  now,  not  by  what  it  once 
was  or  once  did.  We  did  not  pretend  that  in  this  the  world  is  right ; 
we  only  contended  that  it  does  and  will  so  judge.  We  did  not 
say  a  word  against  those  things  which  are  so  dear  to  the  Irishman, 
and  which  have  a  deep  interest  for  every  genuine  scholar ;  we  only 
said,  that  insisting  on  them  was  not  the  most  efiectual  way  of  com- 
bating the  prejudices  against  the  Irish  in  this  country, — ^preju- 
dices, by  the  way,  which  we  do  not  and  never  did  share.  The  whole 
amount  of  our  passage  about  Tara's  halls  was  not  to  find  fiault  wi^ 
the  love  of  the  Irish  for  their  national  antiquities,  history,  or  tradi- 
tions, but  to  question  the  practical  value  of  the  lo^c  of  Thomas 
Mooney,  Esq.,  In  urging  upon  his  countrymen  to  make  a  present 
of  his  History  of  Ireland  to  their  Yankee  friends,  as  the  best  way  of 
removing  their  prejudices  against  the  Irish.  Morbid  jealousy  finds 
proofs  of  guilt  in  the  unconscious  expressions  of  innocence. 
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Ait.  I. — Samanism   in  America,      By   Rbv»  Rufus   W 
Clark.    Boston :  Whipple.    1855.    12iiio.    pp.  ^71. 

Who  Rev.  Rufus  W.  Clark  is,  we  do  not  know,  and 
have  not  thought  it  worth  our  while  to  endeavour  to  ascer- 
tain. We  presume,  however,  that  he  is  an  Evangelical 
minister  of  some  sort  in  this  city,  and  perhaps  of  hi^h 
standing  in  his  own  sect.  His  book  does  not  present  him 
in  a  very  amiable  light,  and  from  its  perusal  we  should 
ludge  him  to  he  more  remarkable  for  nis  zeal  than  his 
Knowledge,  and  more  accustomed  to  hate  than  to  love. 
He  is  very  ignorant,  and  even  more  untruthful.  Candor 
and  courtesy  towards  those  with  whom  he  differs  are  evi- 
dently qualities  he  has  not  yet  acquired,  and  qualities 
which  we  fear  he  is  utterly  unable  to  appreciate.  He  is 
both  credulous  and  unscrupulous,  and  though  a  Protestant 
iDinister,  he  is  wanting  in  all  those  amenities  and  gentle- 
manly habits  which  are  within  the  reach  of  a  cultivated 
Gentde.  Yet  we  are  obliged  to  confess  that,  however  much 
his  book  may  disffust  the  better  sort  of  Protestants,  it  is  a 
fair  specimen  of  tne  works  which  issue  from  the  American 
Protestant  press  aranst  our  Church  and  the  members  of 
ber  communion.  Its  only  merit  is  the  Satanic  cunning 
with  which  it  appeals  to  tne  low  and  unworthy  prejudices 
of  the  Protestant  pkbs  against  Catholicity.  It  is  with 
great  reluctance  that  we  approach  such  a  work,  but  as 
American  Protestantism  seems  unable  or  unwilling  to  pro- 
duce anything  more  gentlemanly,    more    scholarlike,   more 
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ivorthy  of  the  great  question  at  issue,  we  suppose  it  would 
be  undue  fastidiousness  to  pass  it  bj  without  some  notice. 

The  work  itself  appears  to  consist  of  a  course  of  Lectures 
delivered  by  Mr.  Clark,  the  last   season,  in  this  city,  and 
now  published  at  the  recommendation  of  some  of  the  per- 
sons who  listened   to  them.      The  subjects   treated    are, — 
1.  The  Origin  and  Progress  of  Romanism ;  2.  Fundamen- 
tal Principles*  of  Popery ;    8.  Antagonism  between  Popery 
and  Civil  Freedom ;  4.  The  Order  of  the  Jesuits ;  6.  The 
Paganism  of  Popery ;    6.    The   Persecuting   Spirit  of  Ro- 
manism ;  7.  The  Inquisition ;  8.  The  Bible  in  our  Public 
Schools.      These  topics  are  selected   with   some   skill,    and 
give  the  lecturer  an  opportunity  to  repeat  the  greater  part 
of  the  vulvar  cant  ana  stale  charges  which  form  the  staple 
of  the    wntings  and  lectures   of   men    of   his   class.     1;he 
slightest   knowledge  of  history,  coupled    with   a  moderate 
share   of  good   sense,   is  sufficient   to   demolish    the   whole 
fabric  which   the  author   erects,   for  it   is    less    substantial 
than  ordinary   castles  in   the  air.      Tlie  author    seems     to 
have  lost   whatever  original  faculty   he  may   have  had    of 
telling  the  truth.     The  truth  itself,  when  by  some  rare   ac- 
cident he  stumbles  upon  it,  becomes  falsehood  in  his  ncian- 
ner  of  telling  and  applying  it.     His  whole  work  is  simply 
a  tissue  of  raise   assertions,  unfounded  charges,  gross   per- 
versions of  facts,   and   unwarranted  inductions.      We   can-> 
not  attempt  a  complete    refutation  of    what    he    advances 
against  our  religion,  for  we  have  neither  the  space  nor    the 
patience  to  quote    and   reply   separately   to    each    separate 
sentence  of  bis  book.      We  can  note  only  a   few    of     the 
more .  glaring  of  his  errors,  misstatements,  and  false  accu- 
sations.   As  a  specimen  of  the  whole  work,  we  oommend 
to  our  readers  tne  following  paragraphs  from  the  opening 
Lecture. 

"  We  would  not  exaggerate  the  evils  or  the  strength  of  Roman- 
ism ;  neither  would  we  utter  a  word  to  excite  unnecessary  alarm 
with  regard  to  the  prevalence  of  the  system  in  our  land.  But  we 
contend  that  a  system  in  the  very  heart  of  our  republic,  deadly 
hostile  to  our  churches,  public  schools,  and  free  institutions^  that 
numbers  three  millions  of  votaries,  and  is  sustained  by  nearly  six- 
teen hundred  priests,  thirty -two  bishops,  seven  archbishops*  more 
than  one  hundred  colleges  and  seminaries,  and  seventeen  hundred 
churches,  is  a  system  tbat  should  not  be  passed  by  with  a  sneer, 
<w  treated  with  cold  indifference*     The  recent  aggressions  of  this 
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power,  the  arrogant  assumptions  of  its  prominent  writers,  the  as- 
tounding insolenoe  of  such  publicadons  as  the  Freeman's  Journal, 
Shepheni  of  the  Valley,  and  Brownson's  Reyiew,  in  asserting  that 
heretics,  that  is  American  Protestants,  should  be  punished  by  the 
sword  if  they  cannot  be  forced  into  the  Catholic  Church,  should 
arouse  the  citizens  of  this  nation,  and  prompt  them  to  plant  them- 
selves at  once  in  opposition  to  this  power.  We  would  deprecate 
all  violence  and  unnecessarily  harsh  and  denunciatory  language; 
but  we  would  use  all  the'  moral  means  that  God  has  placed  in  our 
hands  to  break  down  a  system  that  at  every  point  is  antagonistic 
to  our  dearest  privileges  and  blessings. 

'*  In  seeking,  however,  the  destruction  of  Romanism,  we  would 
do  all  in  our  power  to  save  the  Romanist,  not,  indeed,  as  a  Ro- 
manist, hot  as  a  man,  as  a  sinner  like  ourselves,  for  whom  Christ 
died.  In  seeking  the  annihilation  of  Popery,  we  would  save  the 
Pope,  as  one  who  specially  needs  the  benefits  of  the  atoning  sacri- 
fice of  Christ.  We  declare  war,  not '  against  men,  but  against 
principles  that  are  subversive  of  our  liberties  and  religion.  We 
declare  war,  and,  God  helping  us,  we  will  prosecute  it,  against 
that  system  which,  in  the  Holy  Scriptures,  is  denominated  '  the 
man  of  'sin  and  son  of  perdition,'  '  the  mystery  of  iniquity,'  '  the 
mother  of  harlots  and  abominations.'  And  we  would  break  it 
down  that  its  victims  themselves  may  be  delivered  from  its  grasp 
and  saved  from  its  pernicious  influences ;  for  a  greater  calamity 
could  not  befall  the  Roman  Catholics  than  to  have  Romanism  tri- 
umph in  this  nation.  Such  a  conquest  would  be  the  destruction  of 
the  very  privileges  and  advantages  that  they  have  come  to  our 
shores'to  enjoy." — pp.  7-9. 

We  hardly  know  how  to  deal  with  an  author  who  Writes 
in  this  way.  There  is  not  a  word  of  truth  in  what  he  says 
of  The  Freeman! 8  Journal^  The  Shepherd  of  the  Valley j  or 
Bfoummyn'e  Review,  These  journals,  one  of  them  or  all 
of  them,  have  never,  explicitly  or  implicitly,  directly  or 
indirectly,  in  form  or  substance,  asserted  that  heretics^ 
meaning  thereby  **  American  Protestants,"  or  any  other 
class  of  heretics,  "  should  be  punished  by  the  sword,^  or  in 
anj^ other  way,  "  if  they  cannot  be  forced  into  the  Church"; 
nor  have  they  evefr  asserted  that  heretics  ought  even  to  be^ 
or  even  may  \x^  forced  into  the  Church  at  all. 

The  author  says  that,  **  in  seeking  the  destruction  of  Ro- 
manism, he  would  do  all  in  his  power  to  save  the  Roman- 
ist.^ This  distinction  is  intelligible,  and  every  man  who 
knows  the  difference  be  ween  systems  and  persons  makes 
it,  or  professes  to  make  it.  We  ourselves  say,  and  say  truly, 
that,  in  seeking  the  destruction  of  Protcfstantism,  we  would 
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8ave  the  Protestant.  **  In  seeking  the  annihilation  of 
Popery,  we  would  save  the  Pope,  as  one  who  spedally 
needs  the  benefits  of  the  atoning  sacrifice  of  Christ.  This 
is  well  enough.  So  we,  in  seeking  the  annihilation  of  Prot* 
estantism^  would  save  Rev.  Rufus  W.  Clark,  *^  as  one 
who  specially  ne^s  the  benefits  of  the  atoning  sacrifice 
of  Christ,^  not  less  so,  he  must  permit  us  to  beueve,  than 
the  Pope.  We  may  cheerfully  say,  ,also,  with  the  author, 
that  **  we  declare  war,  not  against  men,  but  against  princi- 
ples that  are  subversive  of  our  religion  and  lioerties.  We 
declare  war,  and,  God  helping  us,  we  will  prosecute  it, 
against  that  system  which,  in  the  Holy  Scriptures,  is  de* 
nominated  *  the  man  of  sin  and  son  of  perdition,^  ^  the  mys- 
tery of  iniquity,  *  the  mother  of  harlots  and  abominations,' 
ana  we  would  break  it  down  that  its  victims  may  them- 
selves be  delivered  from  its  grasp  and  pernicious  influence.* 
He  calls  that  system  ^<  Romanism,^'  we  call  it  Protes* 
tantism,  and  are  at  least  as  anxious  to  deliver  its  victims 
as  he  is. 

The  author  would  save  the  Romanist,  not  as  a  Roman- 
ist, but,  we  suppose,  by  converting  him  from  Catholicity 
to  something  else.  Will  he  tell  us  to  wh&t  he  would  con- 
vert him.  To  Protestantism  ?  To  what  form  or  sort  of 
Protestantism  ?  To  Protestantism  in  that  sense  in  which  it 
is  accepted  by  all  who  call  themselves  Protestants?  But 
in  that  sense  it  is  simply  the  rejection  of  Catholicity,  and 
not  a  religion,  but  the  negation  of  the  Catholic  reliffion. 
To  convert  us  to  Protestantism  in  this  sense  would  be 
merely  inducing  us  to  give  up  the  religion  we  have,  and  to 
go  without  any  religion,  —  to  live  without  God  in  the 
world,  and  to  die  as  the  dog  dieth.  We  cannot  consent  to 
that.  We  cannot  live  without  religion,  and  if  you  ask  us 
to  crive  up  Catholicity,  you  must  ofier  us  something  better 
in  Its  place,  And  something  which  we  cannot  have  without 
ceasing  to  be  Catholics. 

Have  you  anything  of  the  sort  to  offer  us  ?  What  is  it? 
Reason?  But  that  we  already  have,  to  say  the  least,  as 
well  as  you.  And  we  have  no  occasion  to  go  out  of  the 
Church  in  order  to  exercise  it ;  for  it  leads  us  to  submit  to 
the  Church  as  divinely  commissioned  to  keep  and  declare 
the  law  of  God  and  dispense  the  mysteries  of  the  Gospel. 
We  came  to  her,  and  we  submit  to  her  in  all  she  com- 
mands, by  a  free  act  of  reason,  and  we  could  not  renounce 
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ber  without  lenouncing  reason  jtself.  Nothing  strikes  us 
as  more  reasonable  than  to  believe  God  on  his  word,  and 
to  submit  to  him  in  all  things;  and  therefore  nothing 
seems  to  us  more  reasonable  than  to  believe  and  obey  the 
Church  authorized  by  him  to  teach  and  command  us  in 
his  name,  for  it  is  his  word  we  believe  and  his  authority 
we  obey.  We  submit  to  the  Church,  not  blindly,  bu|  with 
our  eyes  open,  and  solely  on  the  ground  that  our  reason, 
freely  exercised,  is  convinced  that  she  is  authorized  by  Al^ 
mighty  God  himself  to  speak  to  us  in  his  name,  or  rather 
that  it  is  he,  the  indwelling  Holy  Ghost,  that  speaks  to  us 
in  her  voice,  through  her  as  his  organ.  Under  the  head  of 
reason,  then,  you  have  nothing  to  give  us. 

What  then  have  you  to  five  us?  The  Bible?  But  we 
have  that  without  you,  and  had  it  fifteen  hundred  years 
before  Luther.  In  fact,  you  have  the  Bible  only  as  you 
have  got  it  from  us,  and  you  are  obliged  to  take  its  can^ 
onidty  and  inspration  on  the  authority  of  the  Catholic 
Church,  or  at  least  on  Catholic  tradition.  Do  you  allege 
that  we  are  not  permitted  to  read  it?  Then  you  allege 
what  is  not  true.  We  are  not  indeed  allowed  to  regard 
your  mutilated  and  corrupt  version  of  the  Scriptures  as  the 
genuine  Bible,  but  we  have  as  much  liberty  to  read  the 
Bible  as  you  have.  The  free  use  of  the  Scripture  has  al* 
ways  been  permitted  and  encouraged  by  the  Church;  the 
only  thing  she  prohibits  is  their  abuse.  Do  you  add,  that 
Protestants  will  allow  us  to  interpret  them  for  ourselves? 
That  is  true  only  in  case  we  do  not  interpret  them  differ- 
ently from  the  Jrrotestant  sect  to  which  we  happen  to  be- 
long. But  this  is  nothing.  What  is  wanted  is  not  the 
lib^ty  to  interpret  the  Scriptures  for  ourselves,  and  there- 
fore to  misinterpret  them,  and  make  God^s  word  a  lie,  but 
the  asristance  necessary  to  enable  us  to  arrive  at  their 
true  meaning.  Can  you  give  us  that  assistance  ?  No  ? 
Then  in  regard  to  the  Bible  you  have  nothing  to  give  us 
which  we  have  not  already  as  Catholics.  In  regard  to  the 
Scriptures,  then,  we  are  at  least  as  well  off  as  you. 

What,  we  ask  again,  will  you  give  us  in  exchange  for 
our  Catholicity?  <^  The  benefits  of  the  atoning  sacrihce  of 
Christ^'?  But  how  assure  us  that  you  have  them  to  give? 
You  probably  mean,  that  you  would  teach  us  to  rely  solely 
on  the  merits  of  Christ  for  salvation,  not  on  dead  works. 
But  this  would  give  us  nothing  which,  as  Catholics,  we 
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have  not  already.  The  Qatholic  has  always  been  taught 
to  rely  solely  on  the  merits  of  Christ  for  salvatifni,  f(M-  it  is 
solely  by  virtue  of  his  merits  that  we  can  perform  the 
works  to  which  heaven  is  promised  as  the  reward.  No 
works  of  our  own,  done  by  our  natural  strength,  are  of  an? 
avail  for  eternal  salvation.  Those  works  only  are  avail- 
able that  are  done  through  grace,  and  the  grace  which  ren- 
ders them  available,  or  which  merits,  is  a  free  gift  to  ub, 
purchased  for  us  by  Christ  our  head,  so  that  all  the  merits 
are  due  to  Christ,  and  all  the  glory  redounds  to  him  alon6i 
It  is  very  considerate,  and  even  kind,  no  doubt,  to  propose 
ofTering  the  Pope  '*  the  benefits  of  tlie  atoning  sacrifice  of 
Christ  ;  but  it  is  possible  that  the  Pope  can  teach  you 
more  on  that  subject  than  you  can  the  Pope.  The  Pope 
knows,  without  consulting  I'rotestant  ministers,  that  deed 
works  avail  nothing,  and  that  we  are  saved  by  Christ 
alone,  and  that  without  his  grace,  purchased  for  us  by  his 
merits,  operating  within  us,  and  freely  concurred  with  by 
us,  grace  moving  and  strengthening  us,  we  can  do  nothing 
in  regard  to  salvation. 

Once  more,   then,   we  ask,   what  has  the  Protestant'  to 

S've  us?  The  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith  alone? 
ut  the  doctrine  that  we  are  justified  by  faith  is,  and  al^ 
ways  has  been,  a  Catholic  doctrine,  and  therefore  all  that 
18  affirmative  in  this  doctrine  is  ours  already.  As  Catho« 
lies,  we  hdd  that  faith  is  the  root  and  foundation  of  every 
Christian  virtue;  but  we  do  not  indeed  hold  that  fiutn 
alone  suffices,  or  that  faith  without  charity  can  save  us;  for 
the  devils  believe  and  tremble,  and  yet  continue  to  be  dev- 
ils. We  believe,  as  St.  James  teaches,  that  faith  without 
works  is  dead,  being  alone,  and  a  dead  faith  cannot  justify, 
for  in  that  it  is  dead  it  is  inoperative.  Now  what  is  pecu- 
liar to  the  Protestant^  what  is  distinctively  the  Protestadt 
doctrine,  is  expressed  by  the  word  ahmey  which  is  not  in 
the  sacred  text,  and  was  inserted  by  Luther  in  his  version 
on  his  sole  authority,  as  he  himself  avows ;  and  it  is  a  pure* 
ly  negative  doctrine,  merely  denying  the  necessity  of  char- 
ity to  Justification.  It  gives  us  nothing  which  we  have 
not,  and  merely  takes  away  something  which  we  have. 

Do  you  tell  us  that  by  accepting  the  word  ahne^  and 
saving  that  faith  alone,  that  is,  faith  without  love,  faith 
without  works,  justifies,  we  should  be  relieved  from  the  ne^ 
cessity  of  striving  after  inward  holiness,  and  of  performing 
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acts  of  charity,  as  well  as  froin  fasts,  penances,  and  wcnrks 
of  mortification  ?  This,  if  we  could  be  assured  of  its  truth, 
would  no  doubt  save  us  some  trouble,  and  bri^  some  oon« 
solatioQ  to  us,  while  living  in  a  state  of  sin.  but  we  know 
not  the  meaning  of  a  justification  without  justice,  and  we 
are  very  much  inclined  to  believe  that,  in  order  to  be  justi^ 
fied  by  a  just  God,  we  must  be  intrinsically  just;  and  the 
works  fnmi  which  you  would  relieve  us,  after  all,  may  be 
necessary  to  make  and  to  keep  us  inwardly  just.  A  justifi-* 
cation  which  leaves  us  all  leprous  with  sin,  and  is  based  on 
no  real  iustice  in  us,  were  a  mere  sham  justification,  iEmd 
our  Gocf  deals  in  realities,  not  shams.  At  best  it  would 
save  us  from  the  penalty  of  sin,  without  saving  us  from  the 
sin  itself ;  and  with  our  hearts  filled  with  sin  we  could  have 
no  spiritual  life  and  no  communion  with  God.  It  were 
amply  a  forensic  justification,  which  would  leave  the  in- 
trinsic justification  still  to  be  acquired  by  works  of  charity, 
if  we  were  ever  to  become  meet  companions  for  the  saints 
in  heaven ;  and  therefore  we  should  have,  in  order  to  be  saved 
from  sin,  to  perform  all  the  works  from  which  you  propose 
to  relieve  us.  Now,  as  we  desire  heaven  more  tnan  we 
fear  hell,  and  as  it  is  from  sin  even  more  than  from  the  pun- 
ishment of  sin  that  we  would  be  saved,  we  can  see  no  ad- 
vantage in  your  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith  alone, 
which  remits  the  penalty  and  retains  the  sin,  which  saves 
from  the  external  hell,  but  leaves  all  the  inward  aversion 
fipom  God,  which  is  the  worst  of  all  hells.  Your  doctrine 
is,  no  doubt,  very  convenient  to  those  who  would  sin  to 
their  heart*s  content,  and  live  as  they  list  without  fear  of 
heU,  without  bdng  troubled  in  their  consciences,  and  with 
the  comfortable  assurance  that  they  are  saints;  but  as 
we  do  not  wish  to  be  of  that  number,  as  we  wish  to  be 
saved  from  our  sins,  and  to  be  conformed  in  our  heart 
to  God,  and  to  bear  his  spiritual  likeness  that  we  may  en- 
joy his  communion,  and  hereafter  be  made  partakers  of  his 
divine  nature,  the  doctrine  would  be  entirely  useless  to  us, 
and  perhaps  even  an  inconvenience.  We  cannot,  therefore, 
as  at  present  advised,  accept  it  in  place  of  the  Catholic 
doctrine. 

On  this  as  on  all  other  points  Protestants  can  offer  us 
only  their  belief,  whether  negative  or  positive,  in  place  of 
ouiB.  But  wherefore  shall  we  give  up  our  bdief  for  theirs  ? 
Ate  they  infallible  P     Certainly  not,  for  they  make  it  one  of 
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their  greatest  objections  to  the  Churchy  that  she  proibsies, 
by  the  assistance  of  the  Holy  Ohost,  to  teach  mfdliUy 
what  God  has  revealed  to  her.  No,  diey  answer*  nve  aie 
not  iAMlible,  but  the  Bible  is.  Ooneeded.  But  ape  you 
infaitible  in  your  understanding  c^  what  the  Bible  teatlm? 
No  ?  Then  at  the  very  best  your  belief  ia  £a]liUe^  and  may 
turn  out  to  be  false.  Why  then  shall  we  give  up  ours  for 
youns?  At  the  worst  ours  is  only  fallible,  and  therefore  no 
worse  than  yoors  at  best. 

We  think,  therefore,  that  this  arrogant  tone  of  the  Prot- 
estant minister,  and  his  talk  aboat  saving  the  Romaoist, 
and  converting  the  Pope,  and  all  that,  are  quite- out  of  place, 
and  should  not  be  indulged  in  till  he  has  some  positive 
d(x;trine,  some  affirmative  truth,  something  more  than  a 
bare  negation  of  Catholic  doctrine,  to  offer  us.  We  have 
a  Church  professing  to  teach  infallibly  what  God  has  re- 
T^aled,  and  he  proposes  that  we  shall  renounce  heir  for  no 
Church  at  all,  or  at  best  for  one  that  confesses  herself  to  be 
fallible,  and  without  authority  to  teach  us  either  in  faith  or 
morals.  Does  it  never  occur  to  him  that  our  Church,  while 
it  is  possible,  as  he  must  confess,  that  she  may  be  infallible, 
and  nave  from  God  the  authority  and  assistance  she  pro- 
fesses to  have,  can  at  worst  be  only  a  fallible  Church,  and 
therefore  at  worst  as  trustworthy  as  Protestantism  at  best? 
She  would  at  worst  only  be  worthless,  and  Protestantism, 
according  to  his  concessions,  can  at  best  be  no  better  than 
worthless.  We  have  a  Church,  a  well-defined  doctrine  of 
faith  and  morals,  which  tells  us  distinctly  what  we  mo^t 
believe  and  what  we  muat  do  in  ord^  to  be  saved, --^to 
render  ourselves  acceptable  to  God  and  seoure  fkie  eteml 
beatitude  of  heaven, — and  you  come  to  us  and  ask  us  to 
renounce  her,  to  give  up  our  clear,  distinct,  and  well-defined 
fiiith,  for  what?  For  Protestantism,  which,  beyond  the 
simple  point  of  rejecting  Catholicity,  is  a  mass  of  crude  and 
undigested  opinions  and  speculations,  varying  with  almost 
every  individual  Protestant,  and  ranging  all  the  way  from 
the  High-Churchism  of  Dr.  Pusey  down  to  the  rank  infi-* 
delity  oi  Theodore  Parker,  First,  my  brother,  go  and  get 
Protestants  to  a^ree  among  themselves  what  Cbristian^y 
is,  and  what  it  oemands,  and  then  show  us  your  coramis- 
sion  fix>m  Almighty  God,  made  out  in  due  form,  to  preach 
and  administer  it*  Do  that  and  we  will  hear  you^  but 
till  then  we  must  rank  you  with  those  proj^ets  of  whom 
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the  Lord  by  the  mouUi  of  Jeremy  says,  ^*  I  have  not  aent 
these  prophets,  and  yet  they  run.^'  *<  They  are  prophets  of 
the  delusions  of  their  own  hearts."** 

The  simple  fact  is,  Protestantism  in  its  distinctive  char* 
acter  is  merely  the  denial  of  Catholicity,  and  on  theologi- 
cal grounds  cannot  sustain  itself  for  a  moment.  Protes- 
tants themselves  feel  this.  They  feel  that  it  ia  incumbent 
on  them,  therefore,  to  bring  something  affirmative  against 
us;  and  as  they  cannot  find  that  in  Protestantism  as  a  re- 
ligion, they  would  persuade  us  that  they  have  it  in  Protes- 
tantism as  a  political  and  social  system. 

"  I  have  often  wondered  why  the  Romanist  did  not,  in  moments 
of  reflection,  ask  himself  these  simple  questions :  '  Why  have  I  left 
the  home  of  my  fathers  and  the  scenes  of  my  childhood,  and  come 
to  live  in  this  Protestant  land,  and  dwell  among  these  heretics? 
How  does  it  happen  that  I  have  here  hotter  food  and  dothing, 
higher  wages,  more  constant  employment,  a  more  sure  protection 
to  my  life  and  property,  free  education  for  my  children,  and  fiar 
greater  facilities  for  rising  in  the  world*  than  I  had  in  my  Catholic 
home  ?  Whence  this  thrift,  prosperity,  and  general  happiness  that 
laee  around  me?' 

"  It  seems  to  us  as  though  the  man  who  could  see  the  sunlight  at 
noonday  could  see  the  answer  to  these  inquiries,  could  see  the 
world-wide  difference  hetween  Popery  and  Protestantism,  as  ele- 
ments of  civilization  and  social  happiness,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
religions  and  spiritual  bearings  of  the  two  systems.  Yet  we  are 
presented  with  the  strange  spectacle  of  a  large  class  of  persons,. 
who.  after  having  experienced  the  miseries  of  the  Papal  system  in 
their  native  country,  are  here,  under  the  guidance  of  a  corrupt  and 
looted  priesthood,  laboring  to  break  down  the  very  government 
that  affords  them  protection,  destroy  the  sources  of  their  daily  com- 
fort, sweep  away  the  system  of  public  education  that  seeks  to  ele- 
vate and  enlighten  them,  and  annihilate  the  Protestant  faith,  that 
has  made  America  what  it  is, — the  asylum  of  the  oppressed,  and 
the  hope  of  all  nations.  That  this  state  of  things  does  not  prevail 
universally  among  the  Papal  community  in  our  country,  we  are  glad 
to  allow.  Some  avalanches  have  slid  away  from  this  great  Alps 
of  iniquity,  which  in  itself  remains  as  cold  and  unmoved  as  ever. 
In  some  minds  the  light  has  broken,  and  revealed  the  error  and 
oonuption  of  the  Romish  apostasy.  But  over  the  mass  of  the 
peofJe  the  cloud  of  ignorance  and  superstition  is  too  dense  t3  al- 
low them  to  see  what  is  so  obvious  to  the  enlightened  observer.*' — 
pp.  9,  10. 

The  assumption  of  the  author,   that   the  evils  of   their 
own   country  which  induce  Catholics  to  emirate  are  due 
THian  sEaiEs. — vol.  in.  ko.  ii.  So 
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to  "the  Papal  sy stein,*"  is  unwarranted'  .Very  few  Cath- 
olics emigrate  to  this  country  from  Catholic  states,  and 
the  great  body  of  them  come  from  countries  under  Prot- 
estant governments.  The  most  numerous  body  of  emi- 
grants are  from  Ireland,  and  Ireland  is,  and  for  three  hun- 
dred years  has  been,  a  Protestant  state,  governed  by 
Protestant  England  through  an  Irish  Protestant  faction, 
which  has  done  all  in  its  power  to  impoverish,  defl^de, 
and  brutalize  the  Catholic  Irish.  It  is  not  ,"the  Papal 
system,'*  but  the  Protestant  system  of  gov^niiig  Ireland^ 
as  everybody  knows,  that  has  reduced  them  to  thai  sad 
social  and  temporal  condition  which  makes  it  desirable 
for  them  to  emigrate.  The  next  most  numerous  body  of 
Catholic  emigrants  are  from  Germany,  and  to  a  great 
extent  from  German  Protestant  states.  That  it  is  not 
*^  the  Papal  system  ^  that  reduces  the  Germans  to  a  condi- 
tion which  makes  emigration  desirable,  is  evident  from 
the  fact  that  the  niajonty  migrating  from  Germany  to  this 
country  are  non-Catholics. 

The  other  assumption  of  the  author,  that  the  superior 
advantages  enjoyed  in  this  country  are  due  to  Protestant- 
ism, is  equally  unwarranted.  Our  national  advantages 
we  owe  to  the  great  extent  of  our  country,  the  cheapness 
and  fertility  of  our  soil,  and  our  vast  natural  resources. 
For  these  we  are  not  indebted  to  Protestantism.  Our 
political  liberty  we  inherited,  to  a  great  extent,  from 
our  English  ancestors,  who  themselves  inherited  it  from 
Catholic  England,  and  the  rest  we  owe  to  local  circum- 
stances, and  the  long  neglect  of  the  colonies  by  the  mother 
country,  which  enabled  them  to  acquire  habits  of  self- 
government.  The  religious  liberty  recognized  by  the  Con- 
stitution and  laws  we  owe  not  to  Protestantism,  for  it  is 
repugnant  to  the  very  spirit  of  Protestantism,  as  the  socie- 
ties and  movements  of  Protestants  for  the  disfranchisement 
of  Catholics,  now  in  full  blast,  amply  prove.  There  are  no 
Protestant  states  in  Europe  that  recognize  and  guar^mty 
religious  liberty  in  our  sense  of  the  term.  Some  of  them 
tolerate  different  worships,  but  the  European  states  that 
recognize  and  guaranty  the  liberty  of  different  worships, 
such  as  France,  Belgium,  and  Austria,  are  states  in  which 
the  vast  majority  of  the  people  are  Catholics.  Protestants 
rarely  understana  religious  liberty  in  a  sense  broad  enough 
to  include  the  freedom  of  Catholicity,  and  the  Protestant 
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pren  of  this  country,  the  press  which  represents  the  genu- 
ine Protestant  spirit,  is  urging  upon  the  country  to  disfran* 
cbise  Catholics,  and  even  to  expel  them  from  the  American 
territory.  We  must,  therefore,  tell  our  author,  that,  though 
religious  liberty  is  recognized  by  our  Constitution  and 
laws,  it  has  been  in  spite  of  Protestantism  and  not  by  it. 
—  in  fiict,  as  a  matter  of  state  policy,  or,  if  you  will,  of 
necessity,  because  no  one  Protestant  sect  was  strong 
enough  to  make  itself  the  state  religion,  and  because  at 
the  time  of  our  Revolution  very  few  persons  thought  it 
necessary  to  exclude  Catholicity,  which  was  supposed,  if 
not  dead,  to  be  at  least  on  its  last  legs.  Both  oi  the  au* 
thors  assumptions  are  therefore  false,  and  his  argument 
concludes  nothing,  or  if  anything,  it  is  against  the  Prot- 
estant states  of  Europe. 

But  even  ffranting  the  author  his  assumptions,  he  could 
conclude  notning  in  favor  of  Protestantism  or  against 
Catholicity,  as  a  religion.  Reh'gion  is  given  us  as  the 
means  af  securing  eternal  salvation,  the  beatitude  of  heav-> 
en,  and  we  have  never  understood  that  to  be  granted  as 
a  reward  of  temporal  prosperity,  or  to  be  purchased  with 
worldly  gfxxls.  The  author,  unconsciously  perhaps,  falls 
into  carnal  Judaism.  He  evidently  makes  the  temporal 
prosperity  of  individuals  and  nations  the  touchstone  of 
their  religion.  But  this  supposes  that  Christ  came  as 
a  temporal  Messiah,  and  rewards  his  followers  with  the 
goods  of  this  life.  This  is  precisely  the  error  of  the  car- 
nal JewH.  They  looked  for  a  temporal  prince,  and  inter- 
Ereted  the  promises  and  prophecies  of  the  Messiah  and 
is  kingdom  in  an  earthly  sense,  and  rejected  our  Lord 
because  he  came  only  as  a  spiritual  prince,  declaring  that 
his  kingdom  was  not  of  this  world,  and  requiring  his  fol- 
lowers to  labor  not  for  the  meat  that  perisheth,  but  for  the 
meat  that  endureth  unto  everlasting  life.  The  author 
agrees  with  them  in  principle,  and  differs  from  them  only 
ia  this,  that  while  they  looked  to  him  as  a  prince  who  was 
to  restore  the  kingdom  of  Israel,  and  give  to  his  chosen 
people  all  temponu  power,  grandeur,  and  happiness,  he 
probably  regaros  him  as  the  temporal  Messiah  for  the  elect, 
whether  Jews  or  (Gentiles.  He  is  a  little  more  liberal,  per- 
haps, than  they,  but  he  does  not  differ  essentially  from  them 
in  principle. 

This  IS  a  grave  consideration,   and  we  think  we  see  evi- 
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dence  everywhere  tbat  Protestants  to  a  felufiil  estetit'  hat« 
lost  sfght  of  the  spirituality  of  the  Gospel,  «Ml  iir  their 
own  minds  and  hearts  secumrized  and  materialised  Chris* 
tianity.  We  know  there  are  many  hearts  in  the  non-Catho* 
Kc  world  who  have  high  and  noUe  aspirations,  which  the  Ut'- 
erature  of  the  age  caUs  ^  aspirations  after  the  ideid^;  but  it 
is  upon  the  whole  low  and  utilitarian,  and  places  its  glorv  in 
the  production  and  multiplication  of  material  ffoods.  it  it 
a  mercantile  a^e,  a  shopkeeping  world,  which  hardly  tecc^ 
nizes  a  value  which  cannot  be  measured  in  good  ctirrefit  coin* 
Intellect  in  that  world,  to  a  certain  extent,  no  doabt,  is  cul« 
tivated,  but  as  an  instrument  of  the  body,  not  of  the  spirit, 
or  of  the  heart  aspiring  to  the  love  and  worship  of  ^  the  First 
Good  and  the  First  Fair.''  Intellect  is  utilised,  if  we  nMty 
use  the  term,  and  the  heart  is  negkcted,  the  soul  is  left 
to  starve ;  wealth  is  made  a  god,  lofdustry  a  religion,  eom^ 
merce  a  worship,  men  and  nations  are  measured  by  the 
materia]  standard,  and  trade  is  regarded  as  tihe  first  of 
missionaries  to  the  heathen.  We  do  not '  eitaggeratey  we 
only  state,  or  rather  understate,  the  simple  trutn.  in  our 
own  country  thrift  is  the  first  of  virtues,  and  poverty  is  a 
crime,  and  everywhere  punished  as  a  crime ;  for  youlr  poor- 
houses  are  ventable  prisons.  In  Catholic  countries  there 
are  many  people  who  are  partially  idle,  poor  people  who 
are  not  strus^gling  to  become  rich,  and  who  talce  time  to 
enjoy  a  holiday,  to  visit  churches  and  say  their  prayers,  or 
to  go  forth  into  the  fields  and  enjoy  innocent  rural  pleas- 
ures and  tastes ;  there  are  quiet  and  repose ;  and  ther^  are 
beggars  in  the  streets  importuning  you  for  an  alniB;  and 
therefore  our  grave  Protestants  conclude  that  Catholicity  ii 
false,  a  blight  upon  the  nations  that  embrace  it.  The  peo- 
ple may,  after  all,  be  happy  in  their  way,  much  happier 
than  where  the  English  and  American  system  prevsJls; 
but  how  Papacy  must  have  degraded  them  before  they 
could  be  contented  to  remain  in  their  miserable  oonditioR, 
and  find  pleasure  in  such  trifles  as  now  charm  them  f  N(^ 
body  is  well  employed,  in  the  estimation  of  oor  Protestant 
age,  unless  employed  in  making  revolutions,  finding  out 
new  markets  for  trade,  new  articles  of  commerce,  inventing 
new  helps  to  industry,  or  opening  or  developing  the  le^ 
sources  of  material  wealth ;  that  is,  unless  employ^  in  mak^^ 
ing  or  helping  others  to  make  money.  Such  is  that  world 
in   which  rrotestantism  predominates*    Now  this  uiaterW- 
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lam  ofr  ihe  ;age<  has  pawed  inta  the  rdigioD  of  Protestants* 
Prol^tftntiwi  — *  and  this  is  its  boast — is  not  a  stationary 
re]jigiOD»  bat  a  progiessive  religioo,  feeling  always  the  im* 
pulae  of  the  age,  and  yielding  to  its  spirit*  Just  at  present, 
two  Protefilant  countries,  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
StaiU^  re|irefient  the  low  utilitarian  civilization  now  re- 
garded, as  the  roost  perfect  civilization.  Th^  are  at  the 
head  of  the  modern  industrial  and  mercantile  system, 
and  m  relation  to  this  system  are  unquestionably  the  two 
roost  powerful  states  on  the  globe^  Hence  English  and 
Ameriean  Protestant  authors  oonclude  the  truth  and  supe* 
rmitjr  of  Protestantism.  The  most,  however,  that  they 
Qoiria  ooDcliide  firom  this  would  be  the  superiority  of  Prot- 
eslaatisna  in  the  material  order.  This  superiority  even  we 
might  dispute,  but  we  let  it  pass  for  the  present.  Vet  what 
mjttst  be.  the  state  of  men's  minds  when  they  can  allege  it 
sjbne  as  an  argunient  for  or  against  a  reli^n?  The 
only  principle  on  which  they  can  do  it  is  precisely  that  of 
carnu  Judaism,  and  therelbre,  only  by  directly  opposing 
ik»  essential  nature  of  Christianity.  Mn  Clark,  no  doubt, 
pesiuades  himself  that  he  is  a  Christian;  and  yet,  if  he 
understcxid  one  word  of  those  Scriptures  which  he  falsely 
aUf^g^swe  are  not  permitted  to  read,  he  would  see  thai 
be. proceeds  on  maxims  which  are  the  direct  contradic- 
tories of  those  of  our  Lord  and  his  Apostles.  Our  Lord 
■owhere  promises  the  kingdom  of  heaven  to  the  rich  and 
worldly  prospeix>us«  He  says,  ^'  It  is  easier  for  a  camel  to 
go  through  the  eye  of  a  needle,  than  for  a  rich  man  to 
eiiiler  ii:^  the  kingdom  of  heaven/^  and  that  *^  blessed  are 
the  poor,  fmrlheirs  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven.^'  He  teaches 
everywhere  self-denial,  detachment  from  the  world,  and 
eownaods  us  to  lay  up  treasures  in  heaven,  not  on  the 
earth;  bids  us  set  our  affections  not  on  things  on  the  earth, 
but  on  ihings  above ;  to  be  not  solicitous  as  to  what  we 
sball  eat,  or  what  we  shall  drink,  or  wherewithal  we  shall 
b<» clothed,  ^'  for  after  all  these  things  do  the  heathen  seek.*^ 
£Kideiit]y,  to  be  solicitous  for  the  wants  of  the  body,  and 
to  seek  after  Xh^  good  things  of  this  life,  are  the  character- 
istics c^  heathenism.  How  is  it  then  that  our  author,  when 
he  takes  wm'ldly  goods,  sensible  goods,  goods  that  must  per- 
ish with  this  fife,  as  the  criterion  of  our  Christianity,  does 
uo4  4iee  that  be  falls  into  the  precise  error  that  our  Lord 
oMidtfmns  in  the  heathen  and  the  carnal  Jews?      How  is 
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it  that  he  does  not  aee  that  it  is  against  Christianity  itself 
tliat  he  is  making  war,  and  that  he  proves  hims^  a 
worldly-minded  man,  a  man  of  the  earth,  earthy,  Kving 
after  the  flesh,  not  after  Christ  ? 

We  think  nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  the  grot 
practical  objection  to  Catholicity,  the  objection  that  weighs 
most  with  our  non-Catholic  countrymen^  is  ttie  suppiMed 
superiority  in  indust^,  thrift,  and  worldly  prosperity  of 
Protestant  nations.  Balmes  has  very  well  shown  that  this 
superiority  is  not  a  fact ;  but  suppose  that  it  is,  it  proves 
nothing  for  Protestantism  as  a  religion,  and  commends  il 
only  in  the  minds  of  those  who  set  their  hearts  on  this 
world,  and  love  the  world  more  than  they  love  Grod  and 
heaven.  This  very  worldly  prosperity  yon  iioaat,  diis 
modem  system  of  trade  and  industry,  which  absorbs  your 
minds  and  hearts,  and  directs  all  your  enei^es  to  die  ei^ 
phitation  of  the  material  order,  is  itself  the  principal  ob- 
stacle to  the  pnigress  of  Christianity,  for  Christianity  lies 
in  the  spiritual  order,  another  and  an  infinitdy  higher 
sphere.  Mr/ Clark  himseli>  when  he  forgets  controversy,  and 
preaches  on  the  practical  requirements  of  the  Gospel,  will 
tell  you  as  much,  and  contradict  every  principle  he  asserts 
in  his  reasoning  against  Catholics.  why  then  does  he 
not  see  that  perhaps  the  things  he  condemns  in  us  are  more 
praiseworthy  than  what  he  lauds  in  Protestants?  How, 
if  he  commends  this  devotion  to  the  material  order  which 
he  finds  so  much  greater  in  Protestant  nations  than  in 
Catholic  nations,  does  he  expect  in  his  practical  preachiog 
to  wean  the  aflTections  of  his  people  from  the  world,  t» 
make  them  despise  its  riches,  to  lie  content  with  poverty, 
and  to  bend  all  their  energies,  God  helping  them,  to  save 
their  souls?  How  happens  it  that 'be  does  not  see  that 
the  objection  he  urges  against  our  religion  is  precisely 
the  objection  urged  against  our  Lord  himself,  by  tbbse 
who  crucified  him  between  two  thieves?  The  argument 
drawn  from  the  unworldly  and  spiritual  character  of  oar 
religion,  with  which  lie  would  overwhelm  us,  is  altogether 
in  our  fovour,  if  Christianity  be  from  God  ;  and  none  but  an 
infidel  can  with  any  propriety  urge  it  as  an  objection.  The 
obstacle  Protestants  fina  in  the  way  of  accepting  our  re- 
ligion is  really,  if  they  consider  it,  that  it  is  Christianity) 
that  it  makes  lit  He  of  this  world,  and  renders  us  coaipara* 
lively  iiidifiTcrent  to  worldly  guod»  which  perish,  .and  saik»- 
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too*  QiAj  far  those  which  ertdure  unto  everlasting  life. 
It  18  an  dbstacle  which  exists  in  their  own  minds,  in  their 
own  hearts,  wedded  to  the  world,  not  anything  wrong  in 
the  Church,  or  that  her  defenders  should  seek  to  deny  or 
explain  awaj.  Love  not  the  wcirld,  but  love  God,  and 
you  will  find  that  what  now  is  a  scandal  to  you  will 
strike  you  as  a  proof  that  she  is  God's  Church. 

The  author's  theory  of  the  origin  and  progress  of 
'^  Romanisin,^'  as  he  has  the  bad  taste  to  call  Catho- 
Ucity,  is  an  old  acqcraintance,  and  has  been  refuted  time 
aad  again,  and  ably  refuted  in  these  pages,  by  one  of  the 
ripest  scholars  ana  most  accomplished  theologians  in  the 
country,  in  a  review  of  a  work  on  the  subject  hy  the  Prot- 
estant j^rchbisbop  of  Dublin.  It  is  unhistorical,  unphil* 
osophical,  and  exceedingly  superficial.  We  let  the  author 
state  it  in  his  own  way. 

"  While  surveying  the  movements  and  growth  of  the  Papacy 
amuad  us,  we  naturally  inquire,  in  the  first  place,  into  the  origin 
and  history  of  this  remarkable  and  mysterious  power.  A  slight 
examination  into  the  elements  of  Popery  reveals  the  feet,  that  it 
baa  its  source  in  the  depravity  of  the  human  heart.  It  is  virtually 
an  em1)odiment  of  the  evil  principles  and  passions  of  the  human 
aotJ.  Selfishness,  avarice,  superstition,  and  despotism  are  among 
its  constituent  elements;  and  these,  with  others,  are  woven  to- 
gedier  with  such  skill,  and  form  a  combination  of  such  prodigious 
strength »  that  Popery  has  been  properly  termed  '  Satcm's  master- 
pteoe.'  It  contains  the  principles  of  other  false  religions,  of 
Paganmm  and  a  degenerate  Judaism,  all  fused  into  one  gigantic 
aystsem.  As  an  instrument  for  gaining  temporal  power  and  hold- 
ing in  anhfeotion  the  thoughts  and  purposes  as  well  as  the  conduct 
of  men,  it  has  no  parallel  in  the  history  of  religions.  As  a  force 
destructive  to  vital  piety^  and  the  pure  doctrines  of  Christianity, 
it  has  no  rival. 

"  During  the  first  three  centuries,  when  the  opposition  to  the 
Church  was  from  without,  and  the  engines  of  Paganism  were 
arrayed  against  her,  she  yet  advanced  with  wonderful  rapidity. 
With  her  doctrines  pure  and  her  advocates  fired  with  a  heavenly 
zeal,  the  principles  of  the  Gospel  spread  throughout  the  Roman 
empire,  and  extended  to  regions  which  the  sway  of  imperial 
Rome  had  not  even  reached.  Churches  arose  in'  the  capital  of 
the  empire;  fn  the  provinces  of  Asia  Minor  and  in  Ethiopia;  at 
Corintb,  PInlippi,  Thessalonica.  The  principles  of  the  true  faith 
were  early  introduced  among  the  Gauls,  Germans,  Spaniards,  and 
BriloDB.     So  rapid  was  the  progress  of  the  Gospel,  and  so  com- 
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plete  its  triumphs,  in  spite  of  the  storms  of  persecution  that  rsged 
agidnst  it,  that  in  the  year  325,  during  the  reign  of  Constantiac 
the  Great,  the  system  of  Paganism  vos  demolished,  and  on  the 
ruins  was  established  the  ChristiaD  faith.  But  Satan,  nnwilHng  to 
be  baffled  in  his  wicked  designs,  sought  to  plant  within  the  Churdi 
itself  the  elements  of  destruction.  Unable  to  ch^k  the  tide  of 
blessings  that  was  flowing  through  the  nations,  he  labored  to  poison 
the  stream.  And  as  the  Church  gained  in  power  and  outward 
prosperity,  she  lost  in  spirituality,  and  in  the  graces  of  a  sincere 
and  ardent  piety. 

"  The  city  of  Rome,  around  which  so  many  interesting  and 
hallowed  associations  clustered,  became  the  seat  of  authority. 
The  bishop,  by  the  strength  which  his  position  gave  to  him,  and 
by  being  called  upon  to  decide  the  disputes  which  arose  in  churches 
abroad,  as  well  as  at  home,  gradually  gained  supreme  power. 
One  nation  after  another  submitted  to  his  dictation.  What  he 
could  not  gain  by  persuasion  he  secured  by  the  arts  of  diplomacy. 
or  by  the  stena  mandates  of  the  sword.  Over  millions  of  con- 
scienoeg  he  hold  undisputed  sway*  All  the  avenuea  of  influesee 
centred  at  Home»  and  thenge  emanated  the  laws  that  governed  the 
civilised  wor)d« 

"  Aa  early  as  during  the  first  and  second  centuries  we  can 
trace  the  embryo  developments  of  the  Papal  system.  They  «p« 
peared  in  many  of  the  Christian  churches,  disturbing  the  faith 
and  obstructing  the  spiritual  growth  of  the  members.  St.  Paul, 
in  his  letter  to  the  Colossians,  uses  the  following  language :  '  Be- 
ware lest  any  man  spoil  you  through  philosophy  and  vain  deceit, 
after  the  tradition  of  men,  after  the  rudiments  of  tiie  world,  and 
not  after  Christ.'  And  again :  '  Let  no  man  judge  you  in  meat, 
or  in  drink,  or  in  respect  of  an  holy  day,  or  of  the  new  tnoom^  or 
of  the  Sabbath  days.  •  .  .  •  .  Let  no  man  beguile  yon  of  jqut 
reward,  in  a  voluntary  humility  and  worahippiDg  of  angiela.* 
Here  we  find  these  primitive  disciples  warned  agaiosi  the  Tcry 
errors  which  afterwards  gained  such  pn)digious  power,  aad  c^on- 
tributed  80  largely  to  the  secularization  and  corruption  of  .the 
Christian  Church.  The  regard  which  was  paid  and  continues  to 
be  paid  to  traditions;  the  influence  of  a  vain  and  deceitful  phi-* 
losophy;  the  rules  respecting  meat,  and  fast  and  feast  days;  the 
worship  paid  to  angels  and  saints,  of  which  the  Romish  churches 
and  the  Pantheon  at  Rome  bear  abundant  testimony.  —  all  show 
the  importance  of  the  Apostolic  injunctions  addressed  to  the  Chria* 
tians  at  Colossi. 

'*  In  the  second  century  we  discover  in  some  minds  a  tendency 
towards  monastic  austerities.  The  doctrine  was  advanced,  that 
the  virtues  of  continence  and  chastity  were  speciaUy  pleanng 
to  Gbd,  and  that  the  marriage  relation,  nnder  the  most  favocablc 
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oixcmuatADce^r  reoepred  but  little  Dkine  favour.  Iq  tb^  eztrava- 
gaot  aod  uqy^ptural  views  adva»ced  upon  this  subject,  we  per- 
^ve  the  .germ  of  that  system  of  mona&ticisin«  which,  with  its 
iocvitahle  jperveraions  and  cprruptions,  overspread  in  later  years  a 
lajr^e  portion  of  the  Christian  Church. 

"  At  this  period,  also,  the  vital  interests  of  religion  suffere<^  from 
CQ^troTereies  which  arose  respecting  minor  observances,  and  the 
di^Mssition  which  was  manifested  by  some  religious  teachers  to 
lay  more  stress  upon  tbe  'mint,  ani^e,  and  cumin'  of  religion 
than  upon  the  '  weightier  matters  of  the  law/ 

"During  this  and  the  following  century,  several  superstitious 
poicticen  were,  introduced;  such  as  the  use  of  Holy  water,  and 
icgulationa  respecting  the  number  of  times  that  the  eucharist 
should  be  celebrated.  Traces  qf  the  doctrines  of  baptismal  re- 
generatioa^  and  pf  purgatory,  may  be  found  in  the- works  of  some 
of  Uie  distingui^ed  writers  who  belong  to  thia  period."  —  pp. 
11.15. 

We    concede    the   diearden  of  human  natiure  ocscasioned 
hy  the  Ffdl^  but  we  do  not  concede  the  physical  carmption 
of  the  soul.     There  are   no   evil   principlet  in    the   soul 
physically  considaied.      Sin   is   the  result,  not  of  an  origi- 
nal evil  principle,  as  the  Manichseans  held,  but  simply  of 
^e   abuse    or   perversion   of   that  which   is  good.     False 
religions   do   not  originate  in   what   is   evil  in  human  na- 
ture, but  in  the  perversion  of  that  which  is  good,  and  con- 
stitutes its  chief  slory.      This   is  what  there  is  of  true  in 
the  doctrioe   of  those  who  contend   that   all   religions^  are 
to  some  extent  true  and   good.     The   false  religion  is   a 
comiplioa  or  perversion  of  the  true,  and   always   presup- 
poses true  teligion   as  the    condition  of  its  own  existence. 
Nowr^  if  you  maintain   that  Catholicity  is  a  fake   religion, 
and'  conttM  that  it  originated  in  baman  nature,  or. in  the 
baman  soul,  you   mast  show  the  true  and  good  principles 
which  it  abuses,  and  a  true  religion  of  whidi  it  is  a  per- 
versron.     This  will  trouble  you,  for  it  and  it  alone  of  all 
pretended   reli^ons  accords  with   the  principles  of   human 
nature   in    their   true   normal    development.     And   a  keen 
examination   of  all  other   religions   suffices    to   prove   that 
tbc^.  are  departures  from  it,  and  corruptions  or  perversions 
of  It.     In   like   manner    as   all    Gentile    religions   are   seen 
.la  be  oorruptions   or   travesties   of   the   origmal  patriarchal 
seUgion,  so  are  all  the  forma  of   Protestantism  seen   to  be 
Aormptioaa  or    travestiea  of   Catholicity.     There  is    not   a 
SR^e  -Protestant   doctrine    that   does,  not    presuppose    the 
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Catholic  dojBftna*  or    that   is   intetli^tble    without   it    The 
men   whoi  froM   the  examinatiofi   of  Catholiirity   and  aay 
form   of   Protestantism,  diould    proiiouiioe    the   ProtestaDt 
opinion  to  be  prior  to  the  Catholic  dogma,  and  the  do^ma 
to  be  formed  by  a  corruption  or  perversion  of  the  opioimii 
would  be  looked  upon   by  sensible   men  as  a  greater  curi- 
ostty   tfaan^  Bamura   has   in   his  Musedm.     From  first  to 
lasti   Protestantism  leaves  the  marks  of  bavinfr  originated 
subsequently  to  Catholicity,  and  of  being  derived  fixMn  it 
by   way    ot   trsivesty,    perversion^    corruption,    or    denisL 
Every    fake  doctrine  originates   in  a  true  -  doctrine,  which 
it  falsifies.     We   demand^  then,  in  every  particular  caae  in 
which  the   author  alleges  that  Catholicity  is  false,  that  he 
should   state  the  true  doctrine  of  which  H  is  a  falsification. 
Till  he  complies  with  this  demand,  be  has  no  ri^ht  to  offer 
us  any  speculations  on  the  origin  and  progress  of  *'  BomaiH 
iaoa/'     We  coaamend    this  consideration    to  all   Protestant 
controversiidistB.     Truth  is  older  than   falsehood,  which  is 
the  denial  of  truth,  and  older  than  error,  which  misappre^ 
hends,  misapplies,  misrepresents,    or  perverts  it,  sometimes 
innocently,  sometimes  euljsablj. 

We  always  iriew  with  great  distrust  all  theories  which 
aae  founded  on  the  supposed  intrinsic  corruption  of  the 
human  soul.  Nothing  that  exists  is  intrinsically  eviL 
Plt>tfestants,  when  they  do  not  deny  the  Fall,  are  suss 
to  exaggerate  its  effects  on  human  nature.  Man^s  naturs 
has  become  disordered,  hia  understanding  darkened,  and 
his  will  attenuated,  by  the  loss  of  original  }tistioe,  but  it  re* 
mains  intrinsically  good,  physically  what  it  was  when  it 
first  came  from,  the  hands  of  the  Creator.  It  is  not  totally 
depraifiecl,  it  is  not  wholly  corrupt ;  for  if  it  were,  it  eouM 
not  be  redeemed  and  saved.  M an^s  intellect  is  still  adaptt 
ed  to  truth,  and  cannot  think  without  thinking  truth  on 
some  side;  bis  will  still  craves  good,  and  cannot  operate 
without  on  some  side  willing  good.  It  is  in  the  power  of 
no  man  to  think  unmixed  falsehood,  or  to  will  unmixed 
evil  for  the  sake  of  evil.  All  thought  is  displayed  on  a 
substratum  of  truth,  all  will  upon  a  substratum"  of  good* 
In  all  error  there  is  a  trtith  misapprehended,  misapplied, 
or  perverted;  in  all  evil  there  is  a  good  ntsa{q>rehended, 
misiepresented,  misapplied,  or  abuacd.  Here  is  the  side 
of  truth  in  your  modern  Eclectic  and  Humanitariaa 
Sfiboofak     All    these   exaggerated    views   of   the   depravity 
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of  human  nature  nboald  be  avoided.  The  Fathers  did 
not  find  Oenlile  philoaaphy  all  Mte  and  ail  evil.  Their 
sliidied  it,  and  reoomniended  its  study^  as  containing  mudfi 
that  k  both  true  and  good.  Protestants  even  are  to  be* 
judged  with  naodemtion  and  impartiality.  It  would  be  an 
fab»  as  illiberal  to  mv  that  they  have  no  truth*  Not  all 
their  thoughts  are  mse,  not  all  their  judgments  are  erro*- 
neaus,  not  all  their  votitions  are  evil.  They  are  men,  men 
SB 'richly  endowed  by  Mature  as  cither  men, — are  not  on* 
frcq«0Btly  able  men,  highly  cultivated  and  learned  men, 
as  were  many  of  the  ancient  Grentiles.  Not  even  in  them 
has  human  nature  lost  aU  its  dignity,  or  been  shorn  ot  all 
its  glory.  We  should  be  able  to  realise  and  vindicatei 
if  need  be,  the  disunity  and  nobility  <?  human  nature  in 
the  hereCJcal  as  wm  as  in  the  orthodox.  We  render  no 
serviee  to  rdigion  by  decrying  human  nature;  We  are  net 
to  destroy  nature,  as  attempted  by  Calvinists  and  Jan* 
senist%  to  make  way  for  grace.  Grace  does  not  sonersede  na- 
ture ;  it  presupposes  it,  accepts  it,  comes  to  its  aic,  strength- 
ens it,  aM  lifts  It  into  a  higher  sphere.  It  is  what  nature 
wants,  what  it  cries  out  for,  and  without  which  it  cannot  at* 
tain  to  its  supernatural  destiny,  its  supernatund  beatitude. 
This  is  what  Tertullian  meant  when  he  pronounced  the 
human  heart  **  naturally  Christian."  But  we  shall  have 
another  occasion  to  develop  this  thought  more  at  lengthy 
and  to  show  that  the  modem  idolatry  of  humanity  which 
is  the  oharacteristic  ol  socialism  is  only  a  travesty  of 
Catholic  teaching  on  the  dignity  of  human  nature  and. 
the  solidarity  of  the  race. 

That  Catholicity  contains  principles  which  may  be 
faood  in  Judakdi,  "i^  even  degel]ierat^  Judaism, —« and  in 
Gentilism  prior  to  the  advent  of  our  Lord,  we  are  per- 
fectly willing  to  concede.  The  Jews  had  the  true  religion, 
and  the  Church  is  only  the  continuation  of  the  Syna- 
cogoe  imder  other  conditions.  Christianity  did  not  come 
mto  the  worid  as  a  new  religion,  or  as  a  rdigion  diverse 
from  the  Jewish.  Christ  came,  not  to  destroy  the  Law,  but 
to  fulfil  it.  The  faith  of  the  ancient  Jews  was,  though 
kss  explicit,  in  substance  the  same  as  ours ;  only  they  be* 
lieved  m  a  Christ  who  was  to  come,  and  we  in  a  Christ 
who  has  come.  What  was  purdy  national  in  the  Syna- 
gogue, and  what  was  purely  typical  in  the  Law,  was 
abolished   by   the  introduction    of   the   Christian  dispensa- 
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tidn,  but  Tiothing  more.  It  would  therefore  be  an  ummswer* 
able  objection  to  our  religion  if  it  did  not  contain  prindfdes 
to  be  found  in  Judaism,  and  we  are  not  to  suppose  that 
even  degenerate  Judaism  has  abandoned  all  those  priociples; 
Nor  is  it  any  objection,  that  our  religion  cx>ntains  many 
principles  in  common  with  ancient  GencSism*  Ancient' 
Gentilism  was  not  all  false,  and  however  it  obscured,  as 
does  modern  Protestantism,  the  great  principles  of  the 
primitive  revelation  made  to  ourr  nrst  parents,  hdid  not 
utterly  reject  them.  It  retained,  as  does  Proteslantism, 
and  even  more  distinctly  and  in  greater  purity  than  do 
most  Protestant  sects,  many  true  principles,  •--^principles 
which  must  be  recognized  by  every  religion,  in  so  far  as 
it  claims  to  be  a  religion  at  all.  If  Catholicity  does  not 
include  what  was  true  in  Gentilism  as  well  as  what  was 
true  in  the  Synagogue,  it  would  not  be  Catholicity,  for  it 
is  essential  to  Catholicity  that  it  include  all  trutti  in  its 
unity  and  universality.  The  point  for  our  author  to  make 
out  is,  not  that  ^<  Romanism "  includes  principlet  found 
in  other  religions  or  in  false  and  corrupt  aystemsy  but  that 
it  includes  the  ftilsity  and  coi^mption  of  those  religt<tti8. 
If  it  includes  only  what  they  have  that  is  true,  oAty  the 
principles  which  they  corrupt  and  falsify,  it  is  an  argument 
altogether  in  its  favor.  It  k  necessary,  then,  in  dNler  to  coi^ 
elude  against  it,  to  show  that  it  includes  those  neiligions  iu 
the  sense  of  their  errors,  in  the  sense  in  whidi  they  were 
corrupt  or  false.  This  the  author  does  not  do,  does  not  even 
attempt  to  do,  and  this,  we  venture  to  say,  no  man  can  do. 

The  author  tells  us,  that,  so  ^*  early  as  during  the  ^rH 
and  second  centuries,  we  can  trace  the  embiyo  devffep-> 
ments  of  the  Papal  system.*^  Is  not  this  a  prasumnticni 
against  him  ?  He  must  mean  that  be  can  trace  tnem, 
not  among  the  sects,  cut  off  from  the  communion  of  •  the 
Church,  for  that  would  be  nothing  to  his  purpose,  but 
in  the  Church  herself.  That  is,  the  Papacy,  Papal 
doctrines,  and  Papal  practices  may  be  detected  in  the 
Church  during  the  very  lifetime  of  the  Apoetles,  and 
their  immediate  successors.  The  author  cannot  pictend 
that  pure  and  genuine  Christianity  was  found  in  any  of 
the  sects  of  the  first  and  second  centnries.  Cooiequentlj', 
if  it  remained  anywhere  pure,  unsullied,  in  its  umty,  to- 
tegrity,  and  catholicity,  it  must  have  been  during  those 
centuries  in  the  Catholic  Church.     Then  either  the  Papacy 
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is  not  a  oorruption  of  Cbristianityy  or  there  remained  no- 
where on  ceith  a  pure  and  uncorrupt  Christianity  at  the 
dose  of  the  6rst  century.  Which  are  we  to  believe?  Are 
ve  expected  to  believe,  amidst  the  light  of  this  nineteenth 
century,  so  boasted  by  the  friends  of  progress,  that  Al- 
miglity  God,  after  having  descended  to  the  earth  and  es- 
tablished a  religion  designed  for  all  men  and  nations,  and 
intended  to  enoure  as  the  only  way  of  salvation  until  the 
consummation  ot  the  world,  took  so  little  care  of  it,  made 
sttdi  inadequate  provision  for  its  preservation,  that  it  failed 
even  in  the  lifetime  of  the  Apostles,  or  at  farthest  in  that 
of  their  infimediaie  successors  ? 

We  grant  the  errors  against  whijph  St.  Paul  warns  the 
Cdossians  did  manifest  themselves  at  that  early  day 
aaion^  itidividuala  who  called  themselves  Christians;  but 
that  IS  nothing  to  the  au  thorns  purpose,  for  they  were  not 
"tl)e  embryo  developments  of  the  Papal  system,"^  since  they 
were  not  and  never  have  been  asserted  by  the  Church. 
The  **eaibr^  developments  of  the  Papal  system^'  are  not 
to  be  seeD  in  the  errors  against  which  St,  Paul  warns  the 
faiibfiil,  but  in  bis  assuming  authority  to  admomsh  the 
fiiithful^  and  to  condemn  the  things  enumerated  as  errors 
itt  doctrine  or  pmctioe ;  for  the  essence  of  the  Papal  system 
is  the  daim  of  the  Pope  to  Apostolic  authority  to  teach 
and  govern  the  faithful  in  all  matters  of  salvation,  and  to 
define  what  is  or  is  not  Christian  faith  and  morals, — that  is, 
to  do  preciaely  what  St.  Paul  himself  did  in  his  £piatle  to 
the  Coloflfiian»«  The  author  is  mistaken  if  he  supposes  the 
errors  pointed  out  by  St.  Paul  were  the  germs  of  the  Papal 
system,  or  of  Bomanism,  for  they  have  never  been,  in  form 
or  substance,  doc^nes  or  practices  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  and  are  and  always  have  been  condemned  by  her, 
precisely  as  they  were  by  the  Apostle.  She  says  with 
Jiim  to  all  the  faithful,  **  Beware  lest  any  man  impose  upon 
you  by  philosophy  and  vain  fallacy,  according  to  the  tra- 
dition or  men,  according  to  the  rudiments  of  the  world, 
and  not  according  to  Christ.^  The  Apostle  does  not  con- 
demn tradition,  and  could  not,  for  he  elsewhere  exhorts  the 
faithful  to  hold  fast  the  tradition  they  had  received  from 
him  ;*  he  simply  warns  them  aeainst  being  deceived  by 
the  tradition  or  men,  human  tradition,  and  the   rudiments 
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of  the  world;  perhaps  h^  meam  the  false  maxims  of  thh 
world,  or,  as  we  sa  j  in  our  days,  *^  the  spirit  of  the  age/' 
The  Apostle  bids  us  beware  of  being  imposed  upon  by 
philosopny,  and  the  fallacies  of  vain  undenlattdiDgs,'-^hat 
IS,  warns  us  against  such  writers  as  our  author,  and  such 
hooks  as  Rinnanum  in  Jmeriea^-^^'^mA  the  Chutch  does  the 
sane.  She  bids  her  children  distrust  tha  elbrts  of  huttian 
reason  to  explain  the  mysteries  of  the  Oospel,  atid  txm- 
dcoms  every  attempt  to  substitute  the  spc«ukit&)na  and 
mibtilties  of  philosophy  for  the  shnplioitv  of  faith*  The 
Apostle  teaches  that  the  distinction  of  clean  and  onclcwn 
meats,  and  that  the  festivals,  new  moon,  and  Sabbaths  of 
the  Jewish  law,  are  i|ot  obligatory  on  Ohristians.  The 
Church  does  the  same.  She  bids  us  to  call  aothiug  ooni"- 
mon  or  unclean,  and  permite  us  the  frte  use  of  all  the 
good  things,  of  God,  in  so  ter  as  wi*  use  Chem  as  not 
abusing  them.  She  does  not  prohibit  ril  fiists,  feistivals, 
or  obstttation  of  holidays;  and  if  she  did,  we  should 
never  hear  the  last  of  it  from  our  New  England  Puritans, 
who  have  their  annual  Fast,  their  annual  Thanksgiving, 
and  their  weekly  Sabbath,  nude  holidays  by  the  statute 
of  the  Commonwealth.  The  Apostle  condemns  the  o»» 
authorized  and  superstitious  worship  of  anfrels  or  deoMNis^ 
whether  good  or  bad,  as  practised  by  the  miloaophers  and 
Gentiles  in  ancient  times,  and  by  the  Spiritists  among 
Protestants  in  modem  times,  and  so  does  the  Cbutch,  and 
always  has  done  it  These  errors  have  never  developed 
into  Romanism,  for  Romanism  [CathoHcity]  has  always 
excluded  them,  always  set  its  face  against  them,  and  oon* 
demned  them.  It  betrays  on  the  part  of  the  author  either 
gtt»s  ignorance  or  gross  unfairness,  to  represent  as  eleraenta 
of  ^<  the  Papal  system  "*'  whtit  that  system  has  never  ac** 
cepted,  what  it  lias  always  excluded  and  anathematiaedi 
We  agree,  ai  course,  that  **"  the  embryo  developments  of 
the  Papal  system,^  to  use  the  author^s  very  inaoeurnte 
language,  can  be  traced  in  the  first  and  second  centuries, 
but  not  in  the  errors  or  sects  condemned  in  those  oenti^ 
ries.  They  can  be  traced  only  in  the  hierarchioal  orgM«- 
ization  of  the  Church,  and  in  the  assumption  by  ila 
pastors  of  authority  from  God  to  guard  the  primitive 
traditiju,  to  teach  **  the  faith  once  delivered  to  the  saints,*' 
and  to  condemn  as  heresies  whatever  is  op()osed  to  it,  and 
excommunicate  from  the  society  of  the    faithful    all   who 
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embrace  nd  persist  in  holding  thgi^  bew^ieR.  It  strikes 
us,  thetiefove,  that  the  fact  that  these  ^*  embryo  develops 
iDCsita^  are  found  at  so  early  a  day  in  the  Catholic 
Church  of  the  time,  should  be  regarded,  to  say  the  leasts  aa 
a  very  strong  presumption  that  what  the  auttior  calls  the 
Papal  system  is  of  Apoatolic  origin,  and  ta  to  be  aecepted 
aa  the  veritable  Chnatiaa  religion.  If  not,  it  is  certaia 
Christianity  at  that  early  day  had  failed,  and  its  Author 
was  aft  impostor,  or.  deoeiver,  for  he  bad  declared  most 
solemnly  that  it  should  not  fail.  ^  Thou  art  Peter,  and  on 
this  Rock  will  I  build  my  Churchy  and  the  gates  of  hell 
shall  not  prevail  against  it.^  The  author,  it  seems  to  us, 
in  endeavouring  to  ovetbrow  Ramanitm^  overthrows,  if  any- 
thing, Christianity  itself;  for  if  he  proves  anything,  ne 
proves  that  Chrisfa  promises  have  fiiiled. 

The  author  concedes  the  early  development  of  the 
Papai^,  but  attempts  to  ex|;dain  its  origin  by  the  impor* 
tance  the  Pope  derived  from  his  position  as  Bishop  of 
Homey  and  by  hit  being  <^  called  upon  to  decide  the  dis^- 
putea  which  arose  in  churches  abroad  and  at  homew*** 
Rome  from  the  reign  of  Diocletian,  in  the  third  century, 
ceased  to  be  the  seat  of  the  imperial  authority,  and  tne 
ckurab  in  Rome  during  the  first  three  centuries  was  far 
surpassed  in  numbers,  wealth,  and  social  importance  by 
many  of  the  Eastern  churche&  The  patriarchate  of  Rome 
was  during  those  centuries  the  feeblest  of  the  four  patri- 
ATshates  into  which  the  Christian  world  was  divided.  It 
waa  not  the  oldest  church,  and  we  cannot  see  what  special 
sicength  the  Bisliop  of  Rome  could  derive  from  his  position. 
If  t&re  waa  notning  in  the  constitution  of  the  Church 
or  in  the  primitive  belief  of  the  faithful  that  attached  the 
primacy  to  the  Bishop  of  Rome  as  the  successor  of  Peter, 
It  seems  to  us  that  tne  primacy  would  much  more  likely 
have  been  attached  to  Jerusalem,  as  the  oldest  churchy 
and  as  the  city  where  our  Lord  preached,  was  betrayed 
and  crucified ;  or  to  Antioch,  where  the  disciples  were  first 
csalled  Christians;  or  to  Alexandria,  the  seat  of  the  sci- 
enoesy  the  erudition,  and  the  philosophy  of  the  Empire. 
If  the  Papacy  is  a  usurpation,  it  is  impossible  to  account 
fur  its  usurpation  by  the  Bishop  of  Rome,  or  to  explain 
hosv  be  came  to  be  regarded  by  common  consent  as  hav- 
ing the  prinmcy.  The  first  reason,  therefore,  assigned  for 
the.  growth  of  the  Papacy  in  the  Bishop  of  Rcime,  we  dis* 
miss  as  unsatisfactory. 
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The  second  reason  assigned  seems  to  us  to  labor  under 
the  disadvantage  of  putting  the  effect  for  the  cause*  ^  The 
author  concedes  the  fact  that  the  Bishop  of  Rome  in  the 
first  centuries  was  **  called  upon  to'  decide  the  disputes 
that  arose  in  churches  abroao  and  at  home,^  that  is  tQ 
say  I  in  all  the  churches  throughout  the  world.  If)  ^as  the 
author  evidently  supposes,  all  the  sees  werie  equal  in, rank 
aad  dignity  as  Christian  sees,  and  the  Bishop  of  .Rcnne 
by  Divine  constit^tion  or  Apostolic  tradition  tiad  no  pre- 
eminence over  his  brethren  in  authoritv  as  well  as  orders 
bow  wJll  he  explain  the  rather  remarkable  fact,  that  he 
was  thus  called  upon?  •  The  fact i that  he  was  so-called 
upon  would  seem  to  indicate  that  he  was  regarded  as 
the  fMToper  and  Ultimate  Judge  in  the  case  of  those  dis- 
putes, and  the  conclusion  should  there&re  be,  not  that  he 
derived  his  power  from  being  called. upon,  but  that  he  w%b 
called  upon  because  he  had  thepower,  or  was  r^arded  as 
the  divinely  appointed  authority,  to  decide  them. 

The  autbor^s  thenry  of  .the  giradual  development  wmI 
fiwrmation  of  the  Papal  power  is  nut  even  plausibla*  It  is 
as  unhistorical  as  unphiiosopbical.  From  the  very  age  <^ 
the  Aposdes  there  has  been  reco^izedf  whether  rightly  or 
wrongly  is  not  now  the  question,  a  supreme  leaching 
authority  in  the  Church,  whose  principle  has  uniformly 
been  to.  prevent. all  novelty  in  doctnne,  and  to  preserve  the 
Apostolic  doctrine  in  its  purity  and  integrity.  WhenevM 
any  novelty  of  doctrine  was  broached,  no  matter  by  whom^ 
it  was  met  and  marlced  with  reprobation  by  the  Church  4 
that  is,  either  by  the  Supreme  Pontiff,  or  by  the  pastors 
of  the  Church  in  communion  with  him,  assembled  or  dis- 
persed.  This  in  all  ordinary  cases,  without  any  extraor- 
dinary .  assistance  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  would  suflBice  of 
itself  to  maintain  purity  and  integrity  of  doctrine^  Grad- 
ual and  all  but  imperceptible  changes  of  doctrine,  we  oan 
easily  conceive,  may  be  introduced  into  the  creed  of  a 
small  sect,  confined  to  a  single  district  and  subjected  to  the 
action  of  sects  or  associations  with  different  beliefs;  but 
it  is  impossible  that  such  changes  should  be  introdaoed 
into  the  creed  of  a  Church  spread  over  the  whole  world, 
embracing  persons  of  different  races,  languages,  and  na- 
tions, under  different  forms  of  government,  diflerent  social 
institutions,  and  separated  from  one  another  by  different 
manners,  and   customs.      How  can  you  suppose  the  same 
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causes  imuld  be  operating  at  once  on  all  points  of  the 
globe  in  precisely  the  same  manner,  and  effecting  pre- 
ciselj  the  same  changes  in  all  localities?  How  can  this 
be,  vfaen  irith  all,  if  there  be  a  love  of  novelty,  there  is  a 
still  stronger  aversion  to  change,  and  the  conscientious 
conviction  that  no  change  is  allowed,  and  no  one  is  per^ 
mitted  to  depart  ffom  the  received  dogma,  but  every 
one  is  bound  to  beBeve  as  the  Fathers  odieved,  and  to 
hoM  fiist  the  tradition  received  from  the  Apostle?  The 
alleged  corruptions  or  changes  of  doctrine  are  in  no  case 
historically  verifiable,  and  the  more  common  objection  of 
Protestants  against  our  Church  is  that  she  does  not  change, 
that  she  is  stationary,  immovable  in  doctrine,  and  remains 
iB'senAble'  to  the  spirit  of  the  age,  the  progress  of  intelli* 
gence^  and  the  changes  time  introduces  into  human  affairs; 
Sbe  is  condemned  as  unptngressive,  as  being  in  the  nine- 
teenth century  what  she  was  in  the  twelfth,  and  as  asking 
us  to  believe  now  as  the* faithful  did  eighteen  hundred  years 
ago.  The  more  advanced  Protestants  are  looking  with 
som6  interest  to  ascertain'  whether  the  doctrine  of  develop- 
isenc;,  or  the  one  We  have  opposed '  to  it,  is  the  one  the 
Church  approves,  and  they  say  there  is  hope  for  Catho- 
licity  if  it  turns  out  to  he  the  doctrine  of  development; 
Then,  as  to  the  Papal  power,  the  author  concedes  that  it 
can  be  traced  in  the  first  and  second  centuries.  Its  very 
character  is  such  that  it  cannot  be  a  gradual  introduction. 
In  human  governments  the  monarchical  element  is  never 
a  gradual  introduction,  and  in  no  instance  has  the  state 
from  a  democracy  or  an  aristocracy  become  a  monarchy 
without  a  revolution  more  or  less  violent.  Louis  Napoleoft 
did  not  become  Emperor  without  the  employment  or  force* 
In  the  moral  order  no  more  than  in  the  physical  is  thene 
a  real  metagenesis,  or  do  you  find  a  passing  of  one  species 
into  another.  Nobody  has  ever  known  the  ox  develop 
into  a  horse,  or  the  hog  into  an  ele|Aant.  The  germ  at 
least  cft  the  Papal  power  must  have  been  in  the  CburcH 
from  the  first,  or  it  could  never  have  been  introduced 
without  a  violent  revolution,  the  traces  of  which  would 
remain.  The  Bishop  of  Rome  could  never  have  made 
himself  acknowledged  as  the  supreme  visible  head  and  goV^ 
ertior  df  the  Church,  if  be  had  not  been  from  the  begin^ 
ning  recognized  as  holding  a  primacy  of  jurisdiction ;  for 
otherwise  there  would  have  been  no  foundation  on  which 
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he  could  erect  his  power,  nothing  of  the  same  order  from 
which  his  authority  over  the  Universal  Church  could  be 
developed.  His  authority,  at  least  in  radicCf  he  must  have 
held  from  the  first,  and  therefore  by  Divine  institution. 
He  could  never,  as  temporal  sovereigns  may,  extend  his 
authority  beyond  what  was  fixed  in  the  ori^nal  constitu- 
tion, for  he  has  never  had  any  means  of  doing  it  but  ap- 
peals to  the  conscience  of  the  faithful,  which  conscience 
must  precede,  not  follow,  the  extension.  Suppose  him  to 
have  been  ambitious  and  willing  to  usurp  power,  or  to 
give  his  Intimate  authority  an  illegitimate  development, 
you  must  still  remember  that  he  must  have  been  met  by 
a  resistance  on  the  part  of  other  bishops,  as  well  as  on 
the  part  of  temporal  sovereigns,  too  strong  for  him  to 
overcome.      The  Papal  power  has  always  been    the   first 

Eoint  of  attack,  for  it  is  in  some  sense  odious  both  to 
ishops  and  to  temporal  sovereigns;  to  the  former  be- 
cause it  subjects  them  to  a  superior  authority,  to  the  latter 
because  it  gives  unity,  compactness,  and  efficiency  to  the 
spiritual  power,  which  becomes  formidable  to  them  when 
tney  would  be  tyrants.  Hence,  when  not  under  the  in- 
fluence of  conscience,  both  have  always  shown  a  dispo- 
sition not  to  extend,  but  even  to  restrict,  the  Papal  power. 
This  is  verified  by  all  history,  ecclesiastical  and  secular, 
from  the  first  ages  down  to  our  own  times.  Pi^n  authors 
called  upon  the  Pagan  Emperors  to  put  down  Christianity 
as  dangerous  to  their  power,  because  Cbristiaits  were  or^n- 
ized  under  the  supreme  authority  of  one  man,  the  Biniop 
of  Rome,  in  whom  the  Emperor  might  ^d  a  formidable 
rival, — the  very  argument  in  substance  used  by  the  Know- 
Nothings  of  to-day.  Temporal  sovereigns,  except  irhen 
holy  men  and  devout  Catholics,  which  has  seldom  been 
the  case,  have  in  all  times  viewed  the  Papal  power  with 
jealousy,  and  sought  to  restrict  it.  Courtly  prelates  and 
worldly-minded  priests,  especially  when  mixed  up  with  the 
administration  oi  the  state,  have  always  been  ready  to 
sustain  them  in  so  doing.  How,  then,  we  ask,  could'  the 
Bishop  of  Rome,  having  no  material  force,  and,  on  the 
author^s  hypothesis,  no  moral  force,  at  his  command,  usurp 
the  Papal  power,  and  get  himself  acknowledged  by  bishops 
and  sovereigns  as  supreme  ruler  of  the  Church  ?  The 
thing  is  impossible,  because  it  would  require  weakness 
to  be  able  to  overcome  strength,  nothing  to  produce  some- 
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thing*  We  may  therefore  dismiss  the  author^s  theory  of 
graoual  corruption,  and  conclude  that  the  Church  either 
was  corrupt  in  the  first  and  second  centuries,  or  is  not  cor- 
rupt now. 

,  We  cannot  follow  the  author  through  all  his  declamation. 
He  finds  that  during  the  Middle  Ages  there  was  much 
oorruptioQ  among  Catholics,  and  that  the  bishops  and 
priesU  did  not  always  do  their  duty,  and  ia  some  instances 
were  no  better  in  their  morals  than  secular  nobles  and  men 
of  the  world.  But  from  whom  does  he  learn  this?  He 
dtea  St.  Bernard.  But  St.  Bernard  was  a  Papist,  what  in 
our  days  we  call  an  TJltramoatanist,  a  monk,  an  abbot,  and 
has  been  canonized  for  his  sanctity  by  the  Papal  Church. 
This  must  prove  that  those  enormities  of  which  he  com^ 
plajna  were  not  approved  either  by  the  Church  or  by  good 
Catholics,  and  also  that  they  were  not  the  necessary  effects 
of  Catholicity.  The  Church  is  that  Gospel  net  which,  cast 
ixito  the  sea,  gathered  fishes  of  all  sorts,  both  good  and  bad. 
All  are  not  of  the  Church  that  are  in  her  external  com- 
munion. Many  of  them  will,  no  doubt,  be  damned,  as  bad 
Catholics.  The  rule  of  judging  is  to  judge  by  those  who, 
like  St.  Bernard,  con&rmed  faithfully  to  what  the  Church 
teaches  and  commands,  not  by  those  who  disregard  her  re- 
quirements, and  avail  themselves  of  none  of  her  helps  to  a 
holy  life.  What  would  the  author  say  of  us,  should  we 
rake  through  the  scandalous  history  of  our  own  State,  and 
parade  the  number  of  Protestant  ministers  who,  during  the 
last  twenty-five  years,  in  this  very  neighbourhood,  have 
been  proved  guilty  of  adultery,  and  even  of  sodomy,  and 
Qonclnde  from  their  corruption  the  falsity  of  Protestantism  ? 
Judas  was  a  devil.  Were  the  other  eleven  Apostles  there- 
fore devils,  and  Christianity  a  Satanic  invention  ?  ^'  Scan- 
dals,^* says  our  Lord,  ^^  must  needs  come,  but  woe  unto 
them  by  whom  they  come.'"  But  why,  in  the  view  of  these 
scandals,  which  we  neither  deny  nor  seek  to  disguise,  and 
which  you  have  learned  only  irom  their  condemnation  by 
Catholics,  forget  from  what  depths  of  vice  and  corruption 
the  Church  has  raised  modern  society?  Why  forget  the 
example  of  heroic  sanctity  she  has  given  to  the  world,  the 
chaste  sentiments  she  has  inspired,  the  pure  morality  she 
has  taught,  the  new  dignity  and  nobility  she  has  bid  us 
honor  in  human  nature  ?  Why  forget  that,  if  you  are  your- 
selves this  day  in  advance  of  your  pagan  and  barbarous 
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anoeston,  who  ruahed  down  fnom  thefiorth'to  dt^toymr* 
ilisation  and  brutalize  Christiaii  Europe,  yoo  owe  it  to  bar 
and  the  labours  of  her  zealous  .and  hemic  miffiidnaries? 
Why  not  ask  yourselves,  if  there  has  been  so  much  evil 
with  the  Church  and  in  spite  of  her,  what  would  have  been 
the  condition  of  the  world  without  her  ?  Why,  because  you 
have  put  out  your  eyes  or  distorted  your  vision,  seek  you 
to  extinguish  the  sun  in  the  heavens,  .and  wrap  the  world 
in  darkness  ?  Blind  ye  are,  or  you  would  see  that  these 
very  scandals  prove  that  the  Church  is  Grod'^s  Church,  and 
under  his  supernatural  protection ;  for  if  not,  she  would 
have  been  ruined  by  themi  and  ceased  to  exist  long  ages 
ago.  Do,  for  the  honor  of  our  common  humanity  and  of 
our  common  country,  try  to  open  your  eyes,  to  elevate 
your  thoughts,  and  to  take  broader  and  more  oompr^eDfiiTe 
views  of  things.  I>o  try  to  prove  that  you  have  not  with 
Catholicity  lost  your  five  wits^  and  fallen  bielow  humanity. 

We  must  pass  over  the  author'*s  two  lectures  on  the 
^^Fundamental  Principles  of  Popery,'*  a  subject  on  which 
he  is  not  very  luminous,  and  simply  delay  our  readers  for 
a  few  moments  on  the  ^^  Antagonism  between  Popery  and 
Civil  Freedom.*' 

"  I  propose,  in  this  lectnre,  to  discuss  the  bearing  of  Popery  upon 
freedom,  and  social  and  national  happiness. 

"  That  we  may  not  be  eharg^  with  biinging  against  the  Romish 
Church  unfounded  accusations,  or  with  dealing  with  antiquated  prin- 
ciples of  government  which  have  been  abandoned  or  repodmted, 
we  wiU  quote  the  opinions  winch  have  recently  been  advanced  by 
the  advocates  of  Romanism  in  America.  And  it  should  be  ob- 
served, that  whatever  is  said  against  religious  freedom  bears  witii 
equal  force  against  civil  freedom,  for  the  two  are  inseparably  con- 
nected.    One  cannot  exist  without  the  other. 

"  Hear,  then,  the  language  used  by  the  '  Shepherd  of  the  VaUey,' 
November  23,  1851 :  '  The  Church  is  of  necessity  intolerant.  He- 
resy she  endures  when  and  where  she  must ;  but  she  hates  it,  and 
directs  all  her  energies  to  its  destruction.  If  Catholics  ever  gain 
an  immense  numerical  majority,  religions  freedom  in  this  country 
is  at  an  end.     So  our  enemies  say.     So  we  believe.' 

"  Another  authority,  high  in  the  Church,  has  said  :  '  That  popes 
and  general  councils  h&re  passed  the  most  bloody  and  persecatitig 
laws  against  all  whom  they  were  pleased  to  denominate  as  heretics, 
is  now  generally  conceded  by  intelligent  defenders  of  the  Catholic 
fitith,  and  it  is  maintained,  as  we  have  seen,  that,  if  they  should  ever 
obtain  a  decided  numerical  majority  in  this  country,  they  will  be 
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bmmd  bf  the  y/trj  iati|re  of  ihdr  religicm  to  aat  od  the  81010  firin* 
eiples^  and  oonsoqiJieQtly  religions  lib^jr  will  Ifaus  be  at  tui  end. 
*'  jSo  mar  mumies  m^.    So  gay  we." ' 

"  Liste  nto  the  words  of  Brownson'e  RevieWa  which  is  the  acknow« 
ledged  organ  of  Romaoismin  this  country »  and  is  indorsed  by  nearly 
the  whole  Roman  Catholic  hierarchy  in  the  United  States.  Indeed. 
Mr.  Brownson  has  asserted  that  he  writes  nothing  without  the  sanc- 
tion of  his  bishop.  On  the  subject  of  the  Pope's  authority,  he  says, 
in  his  Review  for  1854,  page  57  :  '  We  believe  in  the  dhrect  tem- 
poral antfaority  ^  the  Pope,  as  vicar  of  Jesus  Christ  on  earth.' 
*  Tike  Church  (in  the  person  of  the  R)pe)  bears,  by  divine  right, 
both  swords  (temporal  and  spiritual) «  The  temporal  sovereign 
holds  it  [that  is,  the  temporal  sword],  to  b& exercuHed  under  her  du 
ttctwm.* 

**  And  what,  you  may  ask,  is  the  authority  of  the  Pope,  according 
to  the  admissiaBS  of  the  Romish.  Church  ?  The  ^oeatiott  is  answered 
by  the  Counqil  of  Trent,  in  the  following  language :  '  Sitting  in  the 
chair  in  which  Peter,  the  prinee  of  the  Apostles,  sat  to  the  close  of 
his  life,  the  Church  recognizes  in  his  perspn  the  most  exalted  de* 
grees  of  dignity,  and  the  full  amplitude  0/ jurisdiction,  ^^  a  dig^ 
nitg  and  jurisdiction  not  based  on  synodal,  or  other  human  consti" 
tutions,  hut  emanating  from  no  less  authority  than  God  himself 

**  Here  we  see  the  most  absolute  despotism  conferred  upon  the 
head  of  the  Papal  Church,  and  conferred  in  the  name  of  Almighty 
God.  Powers  the  most  unlimited,  in  civil,  social,  and  religious 
matters,  are  committed  to  him,  and  al^  the  forces  and  influences  at 
the  command  of  the  Church  are  employed  to  sustain  his  supreme 
authority. 

"  The  sentiments  of  Brownson,  with  regard  to  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States,  are  thus  responded  to  by  one  who  signs  himself 
Apostoiicui :  '  I  say,  with  Brownson,  that  if  the  Church  should  de* 
oUre  that  the  Consiitutiont  and  the  very  existence  of  this  or  any  other 
country*  should  be  extinguished^  it  is  a  solemn  ordinance  of  Ood 
himself,  and  every  good  Catholic  would  be  bound,  under  the  pe- 
nalty of  the  terrible  punishment  pronounced  against  the  disobedient, 
to  aiey.'  • 

"  Bishop  O'Connor,  of  Pitteburg,  says  :  *  Religious  liberty  is  only 
endured  till  the  opposite  can  be  established  with  safety  to  the  Cath- 
olic world.'  The  Bishop  of  St.  Louis  declares :  'America  will  soon 
be  Catholic,  and  then  religious  liberty  will  cease  to  exist.' 

"  Such  are  the  sentiments  which  are  openly  proclaimed  in  free 
America,  not  by  men  who  have  been  wronged,  or  who  have  suffered 
under  our  institutions,  but  by  those  who  have  access  to  all  the  ad- 
vantages which  the  nation  affords,  and  whose  lives,  property,  and 
right  of  speech  are  protected  by  the  very  government  whidi  they 
so  bitterly  and  wantonly  assail."  —  pp.  76  •  79., 
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The  authpriti^s  which  the  author  here,  cites  ta  sustain 
his  accusations  against  the  Church  are  all  pure  invention^ 
if  not  by  him,  by  some  of  his  friends.  The  pretended  ex- 
tract from  The  Shepherd  of  the  Valley  consists  of  certain 
sentences  detached  from  their  original  connection,  and  so 
moulded  together  as  to  express  a  meaning  never  intended 
by  the  writer,  and  the  reverse  of  the  meaning  he  plainly 
expressed  in  the  article  froiu  which  they  are  culled.  The 
passage  ascribed  to  **  another  i^uthority,  high  in  the  (^hurch,^ 
bears  on  its  face  the  unmistakable  evidence  of  havmg  been 
written  by  an  enemy  of  the.  Church,  most  likely  some  pil- 
ous Protestant.  No  Catholic  ever  did,  or  ever  would  or 
could  have  written  it.  The  two  quotations,  professing,  the 
one  to  be  from  the  Bishop  of  Pittsburg,  the  other  from 
the  Bishop  [Archbishop  ?]  of  St  Louis^  are  forgeries.  They 
were  never  written  by  dther  of  those  distinguished  prelates, 
and  they  are  in  contradiction  to  their  well-known  senti- 
ments on  the  subject.  We  have  looked  till  weary,  and  have 
found  no  such  canon  of  the  Council  of  Trent  as  is  alleged, 
and  it  is  well  known  that  that  Council  gave  no  definition 
of  the  Papal  power.  The  first  passage  from  our  Review  is 
only  a  part  of  a  sentence,  and  is  made  to  convey  a  mean- 
ing which,  in  the  very  connection  in  which  the  words  are 
found,  we  expressly  deny*  For  the  opinion  we  expressed^ 
whatever  it  was>  was  expressed  as  our  private  opinion^  not 
as  a  Catholic  dogma,  and  whatever,  we  meant  by  the  tern." 
parol  power  of  the  Pope,  it  is  well  known  to  our  readers 
that  we  have  asserted  for  him  as  vicar  of  Jesus  Christ  no 
temporal  or  civil  jurisdiction,  outside  of  the  Ecclesiastical 
States;  that  we  fully  recognize  the  distinction  of  the  two 
powers,  the  autonomy  of  the  state,  and  the  independence 
and  supremacy  of  the  temporal  authority  in  its  own  order. 
The  second  alleged  quotation  from  us  is  a  pure  invention. 
We  never  said  it,  or  anything  like  it.  We  do  not  allow 
ourselves  to  make  impossible  suppositions.  We  do  not 
believe  it  possible  for  the  Pope  to  order  the  constitution  of 
this  country,  far  less  the  country  itself,  to  be  extinguished  ; 
therefore  we  could  never  have  said  what  we  shoul4  or 
should  not  be  bound  to  do  in  case  he  should  so  order.  Tha 
Pope  cannot  dispense  from  the  law  of  God  or  a  Divine 
command,  and  tnerefore  cannot  set  aside  a  legitimate  civU 
constitution,  for  such  a  constitution  derives  from  God 
through  the  people,  and  exists  by  Divine  right.     It  is  sacred 
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and  inviolable  for  conscience,  and  for  the  conscience  of  the 
Pope  as  well  as  for  the  conscience  of  any  other  Catholic. 
It  is  ordained  of  God,  and  can  no  more  be  set  aside  than 
any  other  Divine  ordination.  If  any  supposition  of  the 
sort  alleged  has  ever  appeared  in  our  pages,  it  has  been  to 
Aow  its  absurdity,  and  to  rebuke  those  writers  and  orators 
who  are  in  the  habit  of  making  impossible  suppositions, 
and  showing  their  bravery  in  abusing  the  Pope  nypotheti- 
cally.  Every  Catholic  knows  that  the  contingency  sup- 
posed can  never  happen,  any  more  than  it  can  happen  that 
God  should  command  us  to  commit  murder ;  and  to  believe 
tbat  it  could,  would  be  to  disbelieve  Catholicity. 

Undoubtedly  we  hold,  and  so  does  every  good  Catholic, 
than  no  contingency  can  happen  in  which  resistance  to  the 
Supreme  Pontin,  speaking  and  acting  as  chief  of  the  Church, 
can  be  lawful,  for  every  CathoKc  believes  him  to  be  the 
vicar  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  to  resist  him  would  be  to  resist 
Jesus  Christ  himself.  Thus  far,  of  course.  Catholic  obedi- 
ence requires  us  to  go,  and  if  you  dislike  it,  we  cannot  by 
denying  our  fiiith  or  by  explaining  it  away  relieve  you,  for 
"  we  must  obey  God  rather  then  men.'*  We  do  not  ex- 
pect it  to  please  those  who  do  not  believe  Catholicity,  and 
It  would  by  no  means  please  us,  if  we  did  not  believe  the 
Pope  to  be  the  vicar  of  Jesus  Christ,  teaching  and  govern- 
ing by  Divine  appointment.  Prove  to  us  that  we  are  wrong 
in  tbis  belief,  and  we  reject  the  Papal  supremacy  at  once, 
and  refuse  as  stoutly  as  yon  to  obey  the  rope  in  anything 
whatever.  But  suppose  him  to  be  what  we  Delieve  him  to 
be,  and  Protestants  themselves  must  see  that  resistance  to 
him  in  his  official  capacity  can  never  be  lawful ;  and  they 
must  be  as  much  disgusted  as  we  are  with  those  Catholics 
who  think  to  reassure  them  by  their  biff  words  about  what 
they  would  do  to  the  Pope  in  case  he  should  do  what  they 
must  deny  Catholicity  before  they  can  believe  it  possible 
for  him  to  do,  and  by  asserting  eloquently  the  brave  resist- 
ance which  they  are  well  assured  they  will  never  be  able 
to  show,  except  nypothetically. 

We  cannot  comment  on  all  he  advances  to  prove  that 
the  Papacy  is  incompatible  with  dvil  freedom.  He  is,  as 
usual,  false  in  his  facts  and  illogical  in  his  conclusions.  The 
purport  of  what  he  would  say  is.  Catholics  hold  the  Pope 
to  be  the  supreme  spiritual  chief,  and  his  authority  is  never 
to    he    resisted.      Therefore    Catholicity    is  antagonistic  to 
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civil  freedom.  We  concede  the  premiseSy  but  deny  the 
conclufiiion.  Catholics  love  civil  freedom  as  much  as 
Protestants,  and  perhaps  understand  it  somewhat  better. 
If  the  Pope  had  no  divine  commission,  if  he  were  not  in- 
stituted by  Jesus  Christ  as  his  supreme  vicar  on  earth, 
undoubtedly  the  assertion  of  his  supremacy  would  be  an- 
tagonistic to  both  religious  and  civil  freedom ;  but  not  by 
any  means,  if  he  is  authorized  to  teach  and  govern  in  the 
name  of  Jesus  Christ  himself.  The  Papal  government, 
if  not  divinely  authorized,  is  a-  despotism,  because  then 
it  IS  not  legitimate,  is  not  founded  in  right ;  but  if  it  is 
so  authorized,  it  is  no  despotism,  because  despotism  is 
p6wer  disjoined  from  right,  from  legality.  If  the  Pope 
governs  as  the  divinely  appointed  Vicar  of  Jesus  Christ, 
It  is  God  that  governs  tfarougli  him,  and  his  government 
is  the  government  of  Jesus  Christ  himself.  To  call  his 
government,  in  that  case,  a  despotism,  would  be  tanta- 
mount to  tilling  the  Divine  government  itself  a  despotism, 
which  we  think  our  author,  with  all  his  temerity,  will  not 
venture  to  do.  Before,  then,  the  author  concludes'  that 
there  is  anything  in  the  Papacy  favourable  to  despotism, 
or  antagonistic  to  freedom  of  any  sort,  he  must  prove  that 
the  Pope  governs  by  mere  human  authority,  and  not  as 
the  vicar  of  Jesus  Christ*  Till  then  he  only  begs  the 
question. 

The  Protestant  is  fond  of  calKng  us  slaves  because  we 
recognize  the  Papal  supremacy,  and  forgets  that  he,  unless 
he  is  fibbing,  is,  to  say  the  least,  as  great  a  slave  as  we. 
He  is  no  more  at  liberty  to  believe  or  to  do  anything  con- 
trary to  the  teachings  and  precepts  of  the  Bible,  than  we 
are  to  believe  or  to  do  anything  contrary  to  the  definitions 
and  rescr^ts  of  the  Holy  Father.  He  is  as  much  bound, 
according  to  his  own  confession,  to  conform  in  all  things 
to  the  Bible,  as  we  are  to  the  Church.  He  asserts  fbr  ml 
men  and  nations,  states  and  individuals,  an  authority  as 
supreme  and  as  inflexible  as  that  which  we  assert.  How, 
then,  are  we  less  free  than  he?  The  only  difference"  be- 
tween us  in  respect  to  authority  is  that  he  places  it  in 
the  record  of  what  God  said  by  men  in  ancient  times,  and 
we  in  what  he  teaches  and  commands  through  the  voice 
of  a  living  pontiff.  If  the  authority  we  assert  is  human 
because  it  comes  to  us  through  a  human  organ,  then  must 
the  authority  he  asserts  be  human,   for  that  comes  to  him 
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only  ibmu^  a  buoMU  organ.  The  Propiiets  and  Apoatks 
were  wep  in  the  same  sense  that  the  Pope  i$  a  nian»  and 
if  God'^s  voice  through  them  is  Divide  and  authoritative, 
it  may  be  equally  Divine  and  authoritative  through  him. 
If  he  holdd  that  io  believing  and  obeying  the  Bible  he  i$ 
believing  and  obeying  God'^s  word,  so  we  hold  that  in 
believing  and  *^obeviQg  the  livii^,  PontifT  we  are  believing 
and  obeying  God*  He  asserts  an  Apostolic  authority 
that  wa«»  and  H^e  an  Apostolic  authority  that  was  and  is. 
If  we  hold  a  doctriiie  incompatible  with  freedoms  he  holds 
pne  eqqajily  so,  and  every  ai^guioent  he  uses  to  pipv^  thmt 
the  Pa)wl  ^up^macj  is  incompatible  wUh  freedom,*  civil 
or  religious,  and  favourable*  to  civil  or  spiritual  despotism* 
m^  be  urged  (o  prove  the  same  of  the  Scriptural  suprem- 
acy which  he  asserts.  He  would,  do  well  to  remember  this. 
.  Bither  pur  assertion  .  of  the  Pf^pal  authoritVi  which  is 
siw^y  tbe  continuation  4^f  the  authority  held  by  Peter  on 
eartb,  that  is  of  the  Apostolic  authority,  is  not,  if  it  be 
wc(i  authority,  aotagooistic  to  civil  freedom,  or  the  author- 
ity, which  tKe  Protestant  asserts  for  the  Bible  is  antago- 
nistic to  iL  But  he  will  ..not  concede  that  the.  assertion  of 
the  Bible  ea  the  supreme  and  unalterable  law  for  states 
and  individuals  ia  incompfitible  with  the  full  freedom  of 
dtber. .  Why  should  we,  then,  concede  that  the  same  author- 
ity, asserted  on  precisely  the  same  grounds,  for  the  Vicar 
pi  Jesus  Christy  aenies  all.  freedom,  and  redu<^»  individuals 
4od  ^states  to  slavery  P  Civil  freedom  demands,  on  the 
side  of  the  temporal  authority,  that  it  be  .independent  and 
supreme  in  its  own  .order,  and  on  the  side  of  the  indivi- 
dual, that  be  be  guaranteed  against  being  required  by  the  civil 
authority  to  ^o  or  to  SMffer  anything  repugnant  to  the  law 
of  God.  The  Paptl  supremacy  leaves  the  state  free,  in- 
asmuch as  it  leaves  it  independent  and  supreme,,  that  i»j 
without  a  superior,  in  its  own  order,  and  protects  the  free- 
dooa  of  the  individual  or  subject  by  asserting  the  suprem- 
acy of  the  spiritual  order^  and  forbidding  the  state  to  do 
or  to  require  to  be  done  anything  repugnant  to  the  Divine 
la w^  So  far, .  theo^  from  the  Papd  supremacy  being  hostile 
to  freedom,  it  is  its  indispensable  condition.  Civil  freedom 
ia  and  can  be  violated  .only  by  the  encroachment  of  tbe 
^mporal  Mpon  the  spiritual,  either  by  the  subjects  refusing 
t9  the  ^tate .  that  obedience  imposed  by  the  law  of  God, 
or   by  the  state  commandi^iig  things  to  be  done  or  suffered 
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]vhich  that:  )aw.>foFbid».  The  tascntial •  conditimi  of  dl 
civM  freedom  is,  .^hen,  the  ttisertion  and  fiGMiotenMioe  of 
the  independflnce  md  supveviaey  of  the  qwitual  in  fade 
of  the  Un^poml.  The  Ffolestftpt,  when  be  ia  aot  opposing 
us,  asserts  this  supremacy  as  boldly  as  ive  do;  for  ne  then 
^tputly  uKaiHtaiaa  that  the  word  ^^f  G^i  as  contaiiied  in 
ti)i^  Scripturefa^  ia  the  aupreme  Mv  tor  bQlh,  goyemmeiito 
f^nd  aubjects, •  and  that  m&tber, have. the  right,  to  do  mf- 
tbi^  vhich  they  forbid.  In  ihe  Piroteslaiit.  inind»  if  aio- 
G^De,.  a  legislative,  enaotiai^nt  n^pngaiant  to  the  lai^  of  God 
a^  .r^ord^  in.  the  fiioriptiures.viifOuld  :be  nuU  aad  void 
frpm  the  beginniog.  If  the  state  should  ^xMPmand  him 
to  beooiae  a  Papist  be  w<Hild  reaist  it^  on  die  grouad  that 
it,  exceeded  its  conppeteiicy.  He  as3ert^  and  ouast  assert 
i|,  higher  law  than  the  state,  if  he  believes  in  -  God  and 
the  Oivine  sovere%^ty.  If  be  asserts  no  h^^her  law  than 
th^  atate,  he  leaves  the  slate  supreme  in  apirituals  as  weH 
a#  temporalsi  which  is  civil  despotism ;  if  he  does  assert  it, 
aad.  leaves  it  to  each  iodivid^al  -to  deterntine  for  himself 
wbeo  the  higher  law  applies,  he  denies  the  independenoe  and 
suppeoiacjr  of  the  civil  pow^  eveu  iu  it*  own  order,  and 
falls' into  individaali$ni|  which  is  anarchy.  Here  is.  the  .i^ 
QPiavenience  of  Protestantism  in  relation,  to  civil  liberty.  U 
the  Protestant  does  not  assert  a  hiebcar  law»  be  favora  civil  des^ 
piQtism ;  if  he  does,  since  the  Bible  does  not  expkia  itself^ 
and  he  has  no  divinely  oonstituted  court  for  diedariiig  that 
higher  law,  be  roust  allow  each  kdividual  to  iolerpret  it  for 
himaelf,  ai^d  thus  favor  anarchy,  which  is.  only-  aaotbcr 
i^ame  for  barbarism.  Moreover,  if  there  is  noxlifficulty  in  a»« 
<;^rtaining  wliat  the  higher  law  fotbids,  that.ts^  what  th9si»* 
rijtMal  order  forbids,  the.  spiritual  power  ueder  PfoteatantisoiM 
bAving  no .  organization,  no  organs,  and  no  representatioii« 
ia  and  must  be  practically  null,  and  hence  it  is  ihat  eviery 
Protestant  community  always  vaeiUates  b^ween  ^eapotiaci 
and  anarchy. .  The  remedy  is  to  be  feund  only  in  the  Papiil 
supremacy  I  which  erobo£eai  so  .to.  speak,  the  I>ivit)e<a*i« 
ihority,  and  represents  God  in  the  eovenunent  pf  the  wodd. 
.  If  we  recur  to  hiator^,  we  ahall  find  civil  soeii^ty  Ord^y 
and  free  iust  in  proportion  as  the  Papal  authority  hanbeeif^ 
recct^iaed  and  respected.  Nations  baye  always^  stpce  .the 
qrigin  of  Chriatiaa  nations^  had  to .  oast  off  or  exfifih 
away  the  Papacy  be&re  they  could  enaUve  their  'aubjei»t& 
We  haye  yet  to  find  Ih^ .  firat;  Iree  atate  Kauode^  ky  PiR>* 


tiBStantiam^  foroup  botmtrj  iiolds  what  Fre«doni  it  Tias,  hot 
iioiB-  ProteMmtiADi,  but  in  spite  df  it,  and  Protestatitism  ]# 
doing  its  utntfoet  tx^  destroy  the  fireedooi  we  have,  pushhig 
UB  on  the  one  bund  to  social  despotism,  and  on  the  other 
to  anafchy* 

We  do  not  jprelend  that  CothoKcitt  is  repnbKcata  in  the 
Amerioan  sense,  for  in  fcot  she  is  neither  repid>liean  nor  mo^ 
natchieal,  and  commands  os  to  obey  the  I^ally  constituted 
^oTeramtot  in  all  things  not  repugnant  to  the  law  of  God, 
whatever  its  fomn.  WifMn  the  limits  of  the  law  o!  God,  th^ 
people  aore  ttee^  it  they  have  no  government  existing,  or  ff 
the  aetoal  rulers  haVe  forfeit^  their  trusts,  to  institute 
gnvieiiiBieiit  in  sueh  Airmr  and  with  so^h  powers  and  Kmitai 
fioM  aS'secftn  to  them  goodly  whether  republieiln  or  monai^ 
chieaL  She  enioins  onus  for  conscience*  sake  to  be  kr^al 
to  die  existing  legal  order,  and  eommands  the  goVerntnent, 
#hatever  its  fonn,  to  govern  justly,  for  the  eonimon  good." 
She  teaches  the  doctr^  which  forms- the  basis  of  the  at^ 
goomnt  of  the  Atnerican  DeclaratloAr  of  Independence,  ihtii 
Bie  tyranny  of  the  prince  absolves  the  sObjeet  from  his  d-' 
kgtanee^  and  thus  condemns  tyratiny  and  consecrates  firee- 
dotn.'  This  is  all  that  any  friend  of  iVeedom  can  ask.  Pro- 
t^tantism^  having  no  loyalty  or  respect  for  law,  and  being" 
in  its  very  origin  and  nature  a  rebatton^— 1t!istifiable  or  nbt 
is  not  HOW'  the  question  —  against  the  established  order,^  is' 
QB^estionabiy  more  deeply  ifiiboed  with  the  irevolutlon<try| 
apiric  than  Catholicity,  and  no  doubt  will  be  mbre  r^ady  to' 
overtiarrDw  an  existing  governnient  for  the  sake  of  introdu^^ 
ciog  a  republican  government,  if  you  will ;  bat  for  that  vety^ 
rsason  Ifmnstbe'less  ready  and  able  to  sustain  republican 
iastilncions  where  they  already  tegaily  exist.  This,  if  an  ad-^ 
vantage,  we  willhlgly  eoncede  to  Protestantism.  Catholicity' 
is  never  g^ood  at  making  rev^ntions.  That  loyalty  which 
mder  a  monaitby'  is  given  to  the  prince,  under  a  republic 
ska  tnmtfers  to'  the  constitution,  and  this,  let  tis  tell  our 
re^bUcafn  friends,  is  a  still  greater  advantage.  Revolutioihs 
are^  vMent'  i<emediesji  ^^  ^^  never  proper  hi  the  nordiid 
staite  of  ihi)»gs.  -  Civil  freedom  by  no  means  cdn^iists  iti  the 
il^eedot»  to^  make-  t^Vdliitidns  wheti  one  pl^kses.  Gdverii^ 
iffents  are  not^tetabli^bd' t6  b6  ov^throwii;  but  n>  be  ore^ 
M^n^eA  arid  aflmiMsteied  foi»  the  gtobd\of  the  p^ple,  we 
have  hod  our  revolUtictt>  we  ^ave  instituted  our  govern- 
ment, ahd  Our  busitfess  isr  how  tb  ptt?serve  it,  iind  to  secure 
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its  wholesome  operation.  Our  *  republicsn  friendg  laitst 
permit  us  to  tell  them  that  this  can  never  be  done  by  cher- 
ishing the  revolutionary  spirit,  nor  without  that  loyalty  to 
the  constitution  which  Protestantism  eaimot  inspire,  and 
which  Catholicity  enjoins  as  a  religious  duty.  In  vain  will 
they  seek  support  in  sdfishness,  or  in  what  the  French  call 
inUrit  bien  entendu,  or  enlightened  self-interest;  in  vain 
will  they  seek  it  in  constitutional  checks  and  balances,  or 
in  attempting  to  play  off  conflicting  interests  and  passions 
against  each  other.  There  is  no  firm  basis  for  civil  gov-' 
ernment  outside  of  morality,  and  those  lofty  disinterMted 
principles  which  are  to  be  found  only  in  religion.  The 
constitution  must  be  engraved  on  the  heart  of  your  people, 
and  they  must  feel  it  a  moral  obHgatidn,  a  rebgious  duty, 
to  love  it,  to  live  and  die  for  it,  or  it  witl  prove  only  so 
much  useless  parchment.  The  experience  of  our  countiy 
is  daily  proving  to  all  understandings,  that,  whatever  may 
be  the  willingness  and  ability  of  ]hx>te6tanti8m  to  make  a 
revolution  in  favor  of  republicanism,  it  lacks  the  capacity 
to  sustain  republican  government  when  introduced. 

This  is  simple  enough.  The  revolutionary  spirit  is  the 
antagonist  of  the  spirit  that  is  required  to  sustain  an  estab- 
lished order.  The  former  is  the  spirit  of  destruction,  the 
latter  the  spirit  of  conservation.  If  the  object  of  society 
were  to  be  always  making  revolutions  and  trying  experi- 
ments, Protestantism  would  be  decidedly  the  best ;  but  if 
the  object  is  for  society  to  preserve  and  develop  itself  in  a 
fixed  and  stable  order,  accoraing  to  a  law  of  continuity,  no 
man  of  ordinary  capacity  can  for  a  moment  doubt  the  sn« 
periority  of  Cathohcity.  Protestantism  has  no  fixed  point 
of  departure,  no  uniform  rule  of  procedure,  and  no  deter* 
minate  goal.  It  is  hostile  to  whatever  is  fixed  and  immov- 
able,  and  demands  always  freedom  to  make  new  experi- 
ments. It  is  always  experimenting.  It  experiments  on 
authority,  on  doctrine,  on  discipline,  on  the  state,  on  soci-  * 
ety,  and  never  arrives  at  anything  certain  and  duraUe 
With  this  spirit,  it  can  be  relied  on  only  where  there  is  a 
work  of  destruction  to  be  done.  It  can  make  a  revolution, 
but  it  cannot  preserve  the  state.  Catholicity,  on  the  con- 
trary, takes  its  point  of  departure  in  what  is,  and  its  fixed 
purpose  is  to  preserve  what  is  good,  and  secure  an  end 
which  it  foresees,  and  which  for  it  is  clear  and  determinate. 
It  will  amend  what  it  finds  that  is  faulty,  but  it  will  do  it 
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alwaja  in  aooordaaoe  with  the  principle  and  genius  of  the 
existing  oontiitutioB,  and  always  with  a  view  to  its  preaer* 
ration  and  freer  and  more  healthy  action.  It  cannot  malce 
a  leTDlutioD  for  the  sake  of  introducing  a  republican  gov- 
eminent,  but  it  has  precisely  that  ccmservative  spirit  and 
influenee  needed  to  save  such  a  government  and  secure  its 
beneficial  operation  wherever  it  exists. 

But  we  own  that  Catholicity  does  not  lay  great  stress 
OQ  mere  forms  of  any  sort.  She  looks  to  realities,  not  empty 
forms.  She  teaches  the  great  principles  of  civil  liberty,  and 
intpires  her  children  with  the  wisdom,  the  coure^ef  and  the 
self-denial  necessary  to  assert  them.  No  Catholic  people 
ever  have  or  ever  can  be  enslaved ;  they  never  are,  and  never 
can  become^  servile  and  sycophantic  in  their  disposition  or 
manners.  They  may  be  humole,  free  from  pride,  but  true 
hoonlsjty  is  compatible  with  the  greatest  magnanimity. 
No  Catholic,  if  really  such,  can  ever  lose  sight  of  the  true 
dignity  of  human  nature  assumed  by  God  himself,  or  of 
the  true  nobility  of  the  human  soul  for  which  Christ  has 
died.  Hence  under  all  forms  of  sovernment  true  freedom 
is  possible,  and  Catholicity  therefore  turns  her  attention, 
m>t  to  coostitution^making,  not  to  changing  the  form  of  the 
govemoient,  but  to  securing  its  wise  and  just  administration. 
She  weds  herself  to  no  form,  but  makes  all  forms  tolerable. 

These  remarks  on  topics  which  we  have  discussed  in  our 
pages  almost  to  weariness  must  suffice  for  the  present. 
We  shall  endeavour  to  devote  one  or  two  more  articles  here- 
afta*  to  the  remaining  subjects  introduced  by  the  author, 
not  for  his  sake,  far  we  regard  him  as  past  help,  nor  for  the 
sake  of  our  Catholic  readers,  but  for  the  sake  of  that  large 
class  of  our  noo*Catholic  countrymen  who  love  truth  and 
feel  the  insufficiency  of  Protestantism.  We  will  not  believe 
that  all  who  sail  under  the  Protestant  flag,  because  they 
know  not  under  what  other  flag  to  sail,  are  like  the  author 
*  of  the  book  before  us,  or  the  common  herd  of  vulgar  de- 
claimeni  against  Catholicity.  They  are  too  enlightened, 
too  cultivated,  too  serious  and  earnest-minded  men  to  be 
satisfied  with  any  form  of  Protestantism.  Their  under- 
standings demand  something  more  logical,  more  coherent, 
more  complete,  and'  more  solid,  and  their  hearts  cry  out 
for  somethmg  more  beautiful,  more  living  and  loving.  They 
are  sick  of  what  Carlyle  calls  shams,  and  that  Protestantism 
is  a  sham  they  are  thoroughly  persuaded.     The  misfortune 
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with  them  is,  that  they  suspect  that  Catholicity  is  also  a 
ahftm»  A  rimulacarumf  and^ao  more soUd  at ^bcfttoii 4hafa  Pro^ 
estantism*  It  is  of  no  use  for  ua  to^dl  .tfaera  thadhey  are 
mistakeiif  lor  tkej  sk*  faic  enough  from  being  prbputed  to 
believe  us.  We  imtst  show  them  thai>.th€gr  are  mistaken, 
bgr  sfaowing  them  that  we  have  alwaya  sometbiDg-sotid  aftd 
neal  and  living  to  substitute  fot  the  >  dead  {brmmasofeflbte 
FlK>tesUDtiflm«  .Our  religion  -'at  least  h  not  >■!)  a  nefe  ne- 
gation. .  We  hare  sdmetmng  posiCivey)  aflrolative,-''  a-  iMdo 
to  offer  to  those  who  come  to  us^ 

Protestantism,  though  dead,  has  for  the  moment  by 
i^aima  of '  Xfiow«>Notfaingi0ia-  boeift  galVaniadd  Minto  «'abrt 
of  spasmodic  life  j^  but  •  speaking  in  gsneral^  -trtaite  d(?  is>  dead,' 
and  only  waits  for  its  fiieoda  tto  gmit-a  *deoent  Iwiiaiv 
The  movements  we  witness  really  ovnaote*  u&-  '  Theyfirdrve 
to,  us  that  the  Americaa  mind  is  begioniiig  to  €pen --to 
somethiiig  better  and  noUer  than  it  baa  hitfaeitD  had«  ohd 
tb#t  tb0  sbrine^^makers  for  the  E^lhesian  giKldesa^ireliegin^ 
nipff  to  be  alarmed  for  <  theireraft  L«tnone>o£oiirfiieada 
be  disturbed  by  the  orying  iirom  morning'tillrnight^  ^^Ohaat 
ia  Diana  of  the  Ephesians !  "  Mcteithan  one '  heathen 'gdft  <r 
coddess,  more  than  one  idriatay«  mere  than  ^one  superstitiim, 
bas  fallen  with  a  orash  before  the  omwaid  marcb  of  Garii- 
olic  truth,  and  the  day  of  deliverance  for  onr  oeunlamBeM, 
we  firmly:  belie¥e,  is  not  fat  off.  Do  not  let  the  cumiors 
raised  against  us  make  us  timid*  or  lead  us  1o  eKphmi 
away  the  features  of  Catholicity  most  dbjecUai  to  by  a 
Know-Nothing  fanaticism.  These  are  no  times  for  trittH 
min^  or  timeserving.  It  ia  preoiaely  in  these  timcS)  wben 
all  the  noni-CatboIie  world  is  raising  a  liue^indH^rr  agaimil 
the  Church  for  her  alleged  MariolatrVi  tbat^ahtt  dttfines'tiie 
immaculate  ccmeeption  of  Mary  to-  oe  a  Oathcdic  ldonh4 
It  is  when  the  myatecyof  'ibe  lobamation  is  denied, 'tbit 
she  renders  new  honours  to  the  Mother  of  God.  Now,-44ieti 
the  Papal  character  of  our  Chitroh  4s  so  ruddy  iJ^idM? 
let  us  hold  fast  to  it,  and  ferbearito  abuae  our 'Holy  Pdtber 
even  hypothetieally. 


'  Vi 
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Aim  IL-»-l«  Ensoffo  sobre  el  OaihoUcUwia,  el  LiberaUmn^ 
y  el  SooiuUmaOj  eantiderados  en  eus  Prmcipio9  Funda^ 
mmiiales*  Piir  Don  Jvajt  Do^noso  Coatks,  Mftrqu^ 
de  Valdegamaa.  Madrid*  1851.  8vo.  pp.414. 
^  De  PHnmmtUiy  de  son  Principe^  et  de  eon  Jeenir,  od  ee 
tfmnDe  e9p086e  la  Vraie  DSfiniiicn  de  la  Religionj  et  cA 
Fan  eopplique  le  Sens^  la  Suiie^  et  FEnchainemeni  du 
Mosaieme  et  cte  ChrmHanimne*  Vex  Pixabb  Leboitx, 
Paris.     1840.    S  tomes.    8va 

..  •        * 

Wb  liave  brcMigfat  these  two  works  togdlier  because, 
tbau^h  pablishsd  at  distant  intervals,  and  diflMng  almost 
as  widely  as  it  is  possible  to  conoeive,  they  are  on  tbe  sub<>* 
jeet  treated  the  two  prafoundest  works  to  be  fbnnd  m  the 
whole  ranee  of  maoem  liteiwtcire.  Both  treat  the  same 
^bjecit^  I>Dnoao  Cert^s  from  the  point  of  view  of  Cath- 
olieity,  Pierre  Leitnix  from  the  pantheistic  or  humani- 
tariatt*  point  of  view,  and  each  needs  to  be  read  and 
sUidied  by  whoever  would  undttsCand,  either  in  thefr 
truth  or  fdsity,  the  Liberalism  and  Socialism  which 
have  made  so  much  noise  and  stirred  up  so  many  com- 
motions  throughoitt  Ae  civilized  world  during  the  last 
fifteen  or  twenty  years. 

Pierre  Leroux  has  hardly  been  heard  of  since  1850. 
Whether  he  is  still  Uving  or  not  is  more  than  we  know ; 
but  we  reaoeraber  the  time  wllen  he  was  one  of  the  great 
men  of  France,  and  the  representative  of  an  important 
sehool  in  philosophy  and  politics.  He  belonged  originally, 
we  believe,  to  the  6aint*Simanien  school  or  sect,  and  dis^ 
tiflfguisbed  himself  at  a  later-  day  as  a  most  bitter  enemy 
of  the  Freocti  eclecticism  fomuka  by  the  eloquent  and  eni- 
dUe  Cousin;  He  is  decidedly  the  great  man  of  the  modem 
sodalistio  school,  and  the  only  one  with  whom  we  are 
aoqttw>led  who  has  succeeded  in  giving  it  anything  like 
a  philosophical  basii*  He  possesses  rare  philosophical 
genius,  and,  though  not  the  soundest,  he  is  the  greatint 
metaphysician  that  France  has  produced  in  modern  times, 
and  may  as  to  his  genius  and  erudition  take  rank  with 
the  late  Yincenzo  Gioberti,  who  had  no  equal  since 
Leibnitz,  for  we  cannot  rank  very  high  such  men  as  Fichte, 
Schelling,  and  Hegel.  Immanuel  Kant  is  the  only  distin* 
guished    German    metaphysician    in    recent   times   that   we 
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should  be  willing  to  name,  unless  one  or  two  Catholics  of 
Germany  are  to  be  excepted. 

It  may  be  that  we  attach  an  undue  impoitance  to  the 
writings  of  Pierre  Leroux,  because  our  acquaintance  with 
them  marks  an  epoch  in  our  mental  development,  and  we 
owe  to  them  more  than  to  those  of  any  other  modem  writer. 
They  revolutionissed  our  own  mind  both  in  r^ard  to  phi- 
losophy and  religion,  and  by  the  grace  of  Giod  became  tlie 
occasion  of  our  conversion  to  Catholicity.  But  we  must 
be  permitted  to  say,  that,  though,  his  system  as  a  system 
does  not  and  never  did  satisfy  us,  it  contains  certain 
great  cosmic  and  metaphysical  truths,  more  distinctly 
recognized  and  more  clearly  and  energetically  stated  than 
we  find  even  in  the  ordinary  works  on  theMogy,  and  al- 
most wholly  wanting  in  our  ordinary  systems  of  philoso- 
phy. His  grand  error  is  in  his  having  misinterpreted  and 
misapplied  the'  Catholic  doctrine  of  the  Incarnation,  in 
confounding  the  two  natures  in  the  one  person  of  our  Lovd, 
and  in  failing  to  distinguish  properly  between  the  natuial 
and  the  supernatural  orders.  He  starts  with*  the  £uty- 
chian  heresy,  or  the  confusion  of  the  human  and  the  Di- 
vine,  and  really,  though  perhaps  unconsciously,  exfdains 
the  Divine  by  the  human,  and  thus  reduces  Christianity 
to  pure  Humanism  or  Naturalism.  The  CatboUc  theo- 
logian understands  at  once  the  reach  of  this  fundamental 
error,  which  vitiates  and  must  vitiate  the  author'^s  whole 
system.  But,  after  all,  there  is  a  human  side  of  truth,  for 
man  is  made  in  the  image  and  after  the  similitude  of 
God.  God  is,  in  the  language  of  St.  Thomas,  smUUmU) 
return  omtdunij  and  hence  in  all  nature  there  is  and  .must 
be  a  certain  reflection,  so  to  speak,  of  the  Divinity.  Giod 
is  in  some  sense  mirrored  by  tiis  works.  In  man  and  na- 
ture we  must  find,  not  the  elemorts  of  Christianity  in* 
deed,  for  they  are  superhuman  and  supernatural,  but  certain 
uialogies  or  correspondences,  which  in  human  lancm^ 
are  expressed  by  the  same  terms,  and  through  which  the 
Christian  mysteries  are  rendered  in  a. measure  intelligible 
to  us.  Leroux  certainly  confounds  these  analogies  or  -cot- 
respondences  in  the  natural  and  human  order  with  the 
superhuman  and  supernatural  dogmas  of  Christianitjr ; 
but  he  certainly  has  studied  them  profoundly,  and  idls  us, 
not  unmixed  with  error,  some  great  and  important  natu- 
ral truths, —  truths  recognized  and  accepted,  indeed,  by  all 
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Ihe  gtCBd  dcbolastic  divines^  but  which  these  divines  do 
not  set  forth  in  that  distinct  and  prominent  light  in  which 
we  find  them  in  the  earlier  Fathers,  or  in  which  it  is 
neeeMarjr,  perhaps,  to  set  them  forth  in  order  to  meet  the 
characteristic  errors  of  our  age. 

The  Marquis  of  Valdegamas  has  studied  the  same  sub- 
ject whh  equal  industry,  with  equal  mental  strength  and 
acutenessy  and  with  a  higher  order  of  genius.  He  under- 
standa  it  far  better,  and  treats  it  far  more  profoundly ;  for  he 
knows  and  accepts  Catholic  theology,  which  places  him  in 
the  position  to  comprehend  the  natural  truth  in  its  true  rela- 
timm  with  the  supernatural,  and  prevents  him  from  giving 
a  mutilated  or  oistorted  Tiew  ot  either.  But  he  writes 
mainhr  for  the  Catholic  mind,  and  is  more  intent  on  show- 
ing tae  errors,  absurdities,  and  fatal  tendencies  of  human- 
teajaii  or  pantheistic  socialism  to  the  understanding  of  the 
faithful,  tlmn  he  is  on  distin^isbing  for  the  beneht  of  its 
adherents  the  grain  of  truth  m  their  system,  and  using  it 
lo  lead  them  up  to  the  Catholic  doctrine  which  accepts 
taA  completes  it.  Nothing  in  the  world  can  be  better 
than  his  book  to  guard  the  faithful  against  the  errors  of 
pantheistic  or  humanitarian  Socialism,  or  to  inspire  them 
with  a  hearty  love  of  Catholic  doctrine  and  morals;  but 
it  is  wot  precisely  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  Socialists 
themselves.  Ignorant  of  Catholic  faith  and  theology,  they 
wiH  not  always  be  able  to  And  in  his  Catholicity  the  truth 
tiiey  are  aropmg  after,  and  which  gives  to  their  specula- 
tiona  «  vuue  in  their  own  eyes.  We,  who  happen  to  know 
both  sides  by  our  own  experience,  can  see  that  he  accepts 
and  vindicates  in  its  true  light  and  place  what  they  really 
value,  and  which  they  erroneously  conclude  cannot  he 
held  in  die  Church,  and  persuAde  themselves  can  be  real- 
issed  witlHMit  her,  and  must  be,  if  realized  at  all. 

The  tiobte  Marquis  alsd  takes  M.  Proudhon  as  the 
best  representative  of  Socialism,  and  confines  himself 
itaainly  to  the  refutation  of  the  Proudhonian  theory.  Here 
We  'htU0t  be  permitted:  to  differ  from  him.  If  we  would 
study  the  SoidaliBtio  contmdictions  and  negations.  Proud- 
llOD  ifl  our  ■  man ;  bttt  if  we  w6iild  study  Socialism  in  its 
afiitflations,  in  what  it  has  tbAt  is  positive,  in  its  truths, 
erfadf-trtithsy  we  itiust,  we  think,  take  Leroux.  Proudhon 
fo' by  turns  a  deist  and  an  atheist,  a  pantheist  and  aMani- 
ch^eanr  hUt  generally  a  denier,  whose  bueaness  it  is  to  break 
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with  the  whole  past,  to  reject  all  that  has  hitherto  been  re- 
carded  as  sacred,  in  a  word,  to  destroy  all  that  has  been  or 
IS.  Would  we  know  whither  all  false  theories,  religious, 
political,  and  social,  lead,  we  must  study  Proudhon,  who 
under  this  point  of  view  is  the  great  man  of  the  SockI<- 
istic  and  revolutionary  world.  But  Leroux  has  some  reli- 
gious instincts,  is  not  the  veritable  Apollyon,  and  attempts 
to  give  the  positive  or  affirmative  side  of  Socialism.  If 
we  would  know  the  truth  which  misleads  the  Socialists, 
which  they  misapprehend  and  misapply,  but  which  never- 
theless is  the  element  which  commends  to  their  own  judgr 
ments  and  hearts  their  Socialism,  Leroui^,  niot  ProudlaoD, 
in  our  judgment,  is  the  great,  "  the  representative  man,^ 

We  say  not  this  to  depreciate  the  work  of  the.  lamented 
Spanish  nobleman.  We  have  heretofore  expressed  pur 
opinion  of  his  remarkable  essay,  than  which,  we  are 
assured  by  those  who  are  more  competent  than  ,we  are 
to  judge,  there  is  nothing  more  eloquent  in  the  noble 
Castilian  tongue.  We  are  not,  we  confess,  of  his  poll** 
tical  school.  We  have  more  confidence  in  constitution^ 
alism  or  parliamentary  government  than  he  appears  to 
have  had.  We  hold  that  parliamentary  or  constitutional 
government,  though  by  no  means  perfect,  though  not  all  we 
could  wish,  and  far  enough  from  oeing  all  that  its  partisans 
pretend,  affords  the  only  political  guaranty  of  liberty,  civil  qx 
religious,  which,  after  so  many  social  changes  and  reyolu* 
tions,  is  now  practicable.  Certainly  it  is  to  it,  not  to  absolute 
monarchy,  that  Catholicity  owes  the  immense  prwress  it 
has  made  in  Europe  during  the  last  fifty  years.  We  have 
seen  nothing  in  the  revolutionary  developments  during  late 
years  to  shake  our  early  faith  in  representative  and  parlW 
mentary  government,  and  we  are  satisfied  that  the  Span- 
ish statesman  rendered  no  service  to  his  country  by  his^ 
war  against  constitutionalism  and  parliamentary  discussion. 
The  great  error  of  the  European  liberalists  is  not,  in  our 
judgment,  so  much  political  as  religious.  Vfe  find  no 
fault  with  them  for  seeking  what  are  called  checks  and 
balances,  or  attempting  to  found  government  on  compro- 
mises ;  for  government  is  a  practical  affair,  apd  cannpt  be 
carried  on  without  an  adjustment  of  opposing  interests, 
which  more  or  less  offend  theoretic  unity.  We  censui^ 
them  not  for  this,  but  for  supposing  that  these  compro- 
mises, these  balancings  of  principles  and  interests,  apd  play- 
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ing  off  df  one  against  another,  can  alone  suffice  for  the 
tnaintenance  of  authority  on  the  one  hand  and  individual 
freedom  on  the  other.  We  accept  them  as  far  as  they 
go,  but  we  expect  no  valuable  results  from  them  when  sub- 
stituted for  religion,  or  even  when  intended  to  operate 
without  it-  We  do  not,  therefore,  agree  with  the  iUustrious 
author,  whose  loss  the  Catholic  world  justly  deplores,  in 
his  anti-parliamentary  politics  and  monarchical  theory. 

But  aside  from  his  politics,  in  which  he  was  more 
Spanish  than  American,  we  have  had  in  modern  times  no 
Catholic  writer  more  free  and  bold  in  his  speculations, 
more  original  and  brilliant  in  his  genius,  more  compre- 
hensive in  his  thought  or  spirit-stirring  in  his  eloquence, 
or  in  general  more  remarkable  for  his  depth  and  sound- 
ness. He  fdrmed  himself  by  the  study  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tares  and  the  great  Fathers,  rather  than  the  modem 
theological  compendiums,  or  the  great  scholastic  doctors; 
and  while  for  that  reason  he  speculates  more  freely,  and 
writes  with  more  freshness  and  vigor,  he  is  less  exact  in 
his  doctrine  and  less  accurate  in  his  language.  There  are 
expressions  in  his  Essay,  which,  if  detached  from  their 
connection  and  understood  without  reference  to  the  ob- 
vious intention  of  the  author,  are  certainly  inexact,  and 
perhaps  even  heretical,  as  has  been  shown  by  the  Abbe 
Gaduel ;  but  if  fairly  and  honestly  interpreted  by  their 
context  and  the  general  scope  of  the  argument,  by  a  liberal 
hearted  criticism  which  seeks  to  unfold  the  large  and  com- 
prehensive thoughts  of  a  writer  rather  than  to  display  its 
own  microscopic  accuracy,  no  very  grave  objections  under 
the  point  of  view  of  Catholic  doctrine  can  be  sustained 
against  the  book.  In  this  Essay  the  author  has  attempted 
and  executed  a  work  that  was  much  needed  in  the  present 
time,  that  of  carrying  back  the  faithful  to  the  deepest  and 
most  living  mysteries  of  the  Catholic  faith,  and  showing 
the  origin  and  support  of  human  society  in  God.  Start- 
ing witn  the  principle  already  asserted,  that  God  is  simili* 
tudo  verum  omnium^  or  the  likeness  which  all  created  things 
eopy,  and  therefore  that  all  things  have  their  ideas  or 
archetypes  in  his  Divine  essence,  he  shows  that  true  human 
society  has  its  origin  in  the  Divine  society  of  the  Ever- 
adorable  Trinity,  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  three  per- 
sons in  one  nature  or  essence.  In  this  Divine  society, 
whose  characteristic,    as   he    not    very    accurately    expresses 
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il,  is  unity  io  diversity  and  diversity  hi  unity,  he  finds  thfe 
ori^nal  type  of  all  society,  and  therefore  all  true  boman 
society  must  reflect  this  Divine  Society,  as  all  creation  re- 
flects the  Creator.  Here  is  the  fundamental  concraitioB,  the 
leading  thouglati  of  the  Essay  on  Catholicity,  Liberalisnif 
and  Sqcialisni.  This  thought,  which  is  profiyundly  Cattn 
olicy  as  well  as  profoundly  philosophic,  reproduces  what  k 
deepest  and  truest  in  tne  Platonic  philosophy,  althoi^h 
it  ia  perhaps  foreign  to  the  Aristotelian.  We  find  k  in 
the  Holy  Scriptures,  we  find  it  in  the  early  Fathers^ 
we  find  It  in  Catholic  tfaedogy  of  all  timec^  but  we  do  not 
find  it  always  in  what  passes  for  philosophy  in  the  whqok. 
The  Platonic  philosophy  is  no  doubt  exposed  to  diuigen 
from  which  the  Aristotelian  is  free.  It  is  less  rigid  in  its 
method ;  it  is  more  daring  in  its  scope,  and  opens  a  wider 
and  richer  field  to  speculation.  It  gives  mote  play  to  our 
emotions,  afiections,  and  imagination,  and  therefore  ex* 
poses  us  to  greater  mental  aberrations.  It  brings  into 
play  the  mystic  elements  of  our  nature,  and  opens  ua  cm 
that  side  on  which  Satan  can  best  approach  and  seduce  on 
But  there  can  really  be  no  question  that  it  is  far  profounder 
than  the  Aristotdian  philosophy,  and  penetrates  to  an 
order  of  ideas  to  which  AristcHle  was  a  stranger,  and 
which  cannot  be  brought  within  the  comprehension  of  a 
rigid  Peripateticism.  Feripateticism,  considering  everything 
under  the  form  of  abstract  thought,  loses  sig^t  of  fife,  of 
the  real  living  universe,  and  therefore  is  unaUe  to  detect 
in  the  natural  order  the  analogies,  resemblances,  copies,  or 
reflections,  without  which  this  supernatural  would  be  in 
e\&ry  sense  inapprehensible  to  our  intdligence.  Henoe 
it  never  enables  us  to  connect  the  intelligible  and  the 
superinteUigible,  and  embrace  the  natural  and  the  super* 
natural  as  one  harmonious  whole,  having  its  unity  in  the 
Divine  Essence.  Donoso  Cortes  has  done  a  nobU  service 
to  religion  and  society  by  reviving,  what  was  almost  lost 
sight  of  in  popular  philosophy,  the  profound  thought 
of  the  Fathers  and  the  great  scholastic  doctors,  and  show- 
ing us  that  even  the  natural  order  demands  ita  complement 
from  the  supernatural,  and  that  the  profoundest  mystmes 
of  our  faith  are  the  source  of  all  that  is  true  and  good^ 
sound  and  healthy,  in  our  natural  life,  or,  in  other  words» 
that  the  natural  has  its  root  in  the  supernatural,  and  de* 
rives  its  sap  from  an  order  deeper  and  higher  tbai^  itself 
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He  thus  oonneetfl  baman  society  with  the  Mastery  of  the 
Trinity,  which  is  its  norma  or  type.  As  all  in  Catholicity 
has  its  origin  in  the  Mystery  of  the  Trinity,  so  all  true  hu- 
maB  aodety  must  hare  its  origin  and  type  in  Catholicity. 
This  thought  reaches  far,  and  must  be  tuily  recognized  and 
well  understood  before  we  full^  comprehend  Christian  so* 
ricty,  aad  are  able  to  oppose  it  successfully  to  the  refuta* 
tioD  of  humanitarian  or  pantheistic  Socialism,  so  rife  in  our 
tiooes.  Those  who  seek  to  do  this  must  study  profoundly 
the  Essay  of  Donoso  Cortes. 

But  oar  purjioae  at  present  is  not  precisely  that  of  the 
iUostrious  Spaniard*  We  have  already  discussed  in  our 
psflcs  die  entm  and  dangerous  teodendes  of  Liberalism 
and  Sociolisra;  we  have  pointed  out  what  they  have  that 
is  opposed  to  Catholic  foith  and  theology.  We  wish  now 
to  draw  attention  to  what  they  have  that  is  true.  All  sya* 
teiQs,  however  erroneous  or  fuse,  as  we  have  intimated  in 
*  the  fcre^oinff  tfticle^  have  an  element  of  truth,  because  the 
hnaian  mtelTect,  being  created  in  the  image  of  the  Divine, 
aid  made  for  the  apprehension  of  truth,  can  never  operate 
with  pure  falsehood.  To  rightly  comprehend  a  system  is 
not  simply  to  detect  its  errors.  We  understand  not  even 
an  erroneous  system  till  we  understand  its  truth ;  and  its 
ml  refutation  lies  not  so  much  in  detecting  and  exposing 
its  fsUacies,  as  in  detecting,  distinguishing,  and  accepting 
tbe  truth  which  it  misapprehends,  misinterprets,  or  misap* 
plies*  Socialism  commends  itself  to  the  intellect  of  its  ad* 
Weota  only  in  the  respect  that  it  is  true,  and  to  their  hearts 
only  in  the  respect  tnat  it  is  good ;  for  the  intellect,  St. 
Thomas  teaches,  can  never  be  false,  nor  the  will  will  eviL 
Both  folsehood  and  evil  are  privative,  neither  is  positive. 
Ernor  is  in  the  defect  of  trutn,  and  evil  in  the  defect  of 
good.  We  must  say  this  or  assert  ials^ood  as  a  real  en* 
tity  and  evil  as  a  positive  principle,  and  thus  fall  into  Ma* 
aieheiam.  We  must  beware  of  the  Calvinistic  doctrine  of 
totsl  depravity,  or  total  corruption  by  the  fall  of  human  na- 
tuie.  If  man  cannot  embrace  pure  folsehood  nor  will  what 
mider  some  aspect  is  not  good,  it  follows  that  in  every  ern>- 
Deons  oar  nuscoievous  system  there  is  and  must  be  ian  a»* 
pect  of  truth  and  goodness,  and  it  is  only  under  this  aspect 
that  the  system  is  -dear  to  its  adherents,  if  we  wish  to 
produce  a  fitvourable  effect  on  them,  and  to  refute  their  sya* 
tem  for  their  sake,  we  must  begin,  not  by  denouncing  their 
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warm  and  diffusive  benerolencet  and  ire^Mvjr  not  tbe  mn 
who  can  see  nothing  not  bad  iti  the  {tmerolis  eiithiisiJMfn 
of  a  very  considerable  portion  of  the  FVefich  pe<!iple'in~clle 
early  days  of  that  revolution.  ThiBt^«Ute  of  tbin^  whtati 
obtained  in  France  prior  to  tbe  lUvdirtfou  was-not  so  ted 
as  that  which  the  Bfevotution  kseif  ifitfoduclHi,  but  it  was 
tu^h  as  no  man  of  a  sound  imtid  and  an  hone«ff  beait  tttn 
approve.  The  evils  may  have  buen  e^aggeraf^,  but  irto 
one  can  deny  that  they  were  great  and  de(4onil]^.'  The 
court  and  upper  classes  were  corrupt  'etlher  in  th^lr  prind- 
pies  or  their  manners,  and  the  gresft  body  of~  tbe<  people 
were  oppressed  with  bnrdtos  too  hettfy  to  br  borne,  afid 
looked  upon  as  bom  only  to  minister  to  the  wants  and  jAA- 
sures  of  the  idle  and  luxurious  few.  How  could  men  who 
have  the  hearts  of  men  be  otherwise  than  indigfumt,  wlieti 
people  were  sent  to  the  Bastile  for  venturing  fo  ilttddc  tile 
King^s  lackey  or  the  king's  mistress, —'Whfen  tbe  king  aban- 
doned  himself  to  the  most  debasing  and  eritliinal  sensuality, 
and  a  painted  harlot,  a  Pompadour  or  aDubafry,  was  vtrtu- 
ally  the  first  minister  of  state,  and  dispensed  the  favors  or 
determined  the  appointments  of*the  crown,  wMle  the  toilfa^ 
multitude  were  overloaded  with  taxes,  reduced^  to  penury,  fb 
absolute  destitution,  and  received  in  answer  to  their  pe6- 
tion  for  bread  "  a  new  gallows  forty  fcet  hirii  •*  ?  lU^^dn- 
tions  are  serious  things,  and  no  pe6ple  can  be  sfk^red  up  to 
make  a  social  revolution  against  ml  that  they  bate  been 
accustomed  to  hold  sacred,  till  they  fed  the  pressmre  of 
want,  and  see  gaunt  famine  staring  them  in  tb^  Aice.  '  Na- 
tions, humanity  at  large,  must  &ar  some  trai^es  of  thttt 
Divine  similitude  which  all  things  more  or  less  fdtlbfbfllV 
copy,  and  can  no  more  act  without  some  aspect  of  t^Hm% 
or  shadow  of  good  than  individuals:  and  thoughf  it  ttttty 
be  generally  more  in  accordance  with  the  fiict  to  say.  Vox 
populij  vox  diaboUn  than  Vox  popnli,  vox  Dei,  yet  meM  is 
a  sense  in  which  it  will  not  do  to  deny  that  ^  the  "Tolte 
of  the  people  is  the  voice  of  God."  The  old  French  fCeva- 
lution  found  at  least  a  pretext  in  the  vices  of  the  coidM, 
in  tbe  corruption  of  the  noblesse,  in  the  dissolutenesB  of 'a 
portion  of  tne  clergy,  and  in  the  general  neglect  And  d{»- 
tress  of  the  people.  And  thii)fgs'  were  not  much  wolfse  fai 
France  than  in  other  European  countries  at  Ihe  same  tmie, 
iif  indeed  they  were  so  bad.  It  were  idle  to  deny  the  ^<^- 
istence  of  the  evils,  or  to  bold  if  to  have  been  crimftialy  %r 
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otbenrifle  than  praiseworthy,  to  attempt  to  redress  them.  It 
was  a  sacred  duty,  imposed  alike  by  charity  and  philaD- 
thropy,  to  undertake  thar  removal,  though  of  course  not  by 
unlawful  means,  certainly  not  by  a  revdution,  which  could 
only  make  matters  worse. 

Of  course  we  have  no  confidence  even  in  philanthropy, 
when  acting  alone,  to  effect  anything  good,  for  it  seldom 
fails  to  nuuLe  matters  worse;  but  we  have  very  little  sym- 
pathy with  the  ordinary  shalbw  and  selfish  declamation  of 
conservatives  i^inst  modem  revolutionary  movements. 
The  only  conservatism  we  can  respect  is  that  which  frankly 
acknowledges  the  wrong,  and  seeks  by  proper  means  to  re- 
dregR  it  wherever  it  finds  it.  It  is,  after  all,  less  against  revo- 
lutions that  we  would  direct  the  virtuous  indiffnation  of 
our  conservative  friends,  now  that  the  reaction  has  become 
strong,  than  against  the  misgovernment,  the  tyranny,  the 
vices  and  the  crimes^  the  heartlessness,  'the  cruelty,  the  neg- 
lect of  the  poor  by  those  who  should  love  and  succor 
than,  or  tlie  wrongs  iuilictcd  on  them,  which  provoke  revo- 
lutions, and  give  Satan  an  opportunity  to  possess  the 
multitude,  and  pervert  their  purest  sentiments  and  their 
most  generous  enthusiasm  to  evil.  Revolution  was  no  fit- 
ting remedy  for  the  evils  which  the  system  of  secular  go- 
vernment, attained  to  its  full  growth  in  Louis  the  Fourteenth, 
had  generated.  It  was  the  remedy  of  madness  or  wild 
despair.  But  the  evils  had  grown  beyond  all  reasonable 
endurance.  They  outraged  alike  natural  benevolence  and 
Christiaii  charity.  Let  not  the  friends  of  religion  and 
order  have  censures  only  for  those  who  sought  madly  to 
icmove  them  by  revolutions,  and  none  for  those  whose  vices 
and  crimes  caused  them,  lest  they  render  religion  and  order 
odious  to  all  men  of  human  hearts. 

Philanthropy  is  a  human  sentiment,  and  by  no  means 
Christian  chanty.  We  know  it  perfectly  well.  But  it  cor- 
responds to  charity  as  the  human  corresponds  to  the  Divine, 
copies  it  as  nature  copies  or  imitates  God,  and  we  never 
need  persuade  ourselves  that  what  is  repugnant  to  it  is 
pleasing  to  charity.  Gratia  aupponii  naturam.  How  often 
must  we  repeat,  that  grace  does  not  supersede  nature  ?  St. 
Ignatius  Loyola  did  not  seek  to  destroy  the  natural  ambi- 
tiofi  of  young  Francis  Xavier;  he  acce|:>ted  it,  and  sought 
simply  to  direct  it  from  earthly  to  heavenly  glory.  No  wise 
mastar   of   spiritual  life  ever  seeks  to  root  out  nature ;   his 
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afcD  18  always  to  accept  it,  and  direct  it  in  right  potfaa  towai^ 
God,  the  true  end  of  man.  Calvin  and  Jansenitn,  thoae  sub^ 
tie  enemies  of  Christ,  have  done  more  injury  to  religion,  a 
thousand  times  over,  than  Voltaire  and  Rousseati,  for  they 
placed  nature  and  grace  in  opposition,  and  denied  nature 
m  order  to  assert  grace.  Not  enough  have  been  appre- 
aated  the  services  rendered  to  religion  and  humanity  by 
the  sons  of  Loyola,  in  combating  as  they  did,  in  the  seven- 
teenth century  and  the  beginnmg  of  the  eighteenth,  the 
degrading  and  demoralizing,  though  specious,  heresy  of  the 
Jansenists.  Nobly  did  they  defend  the  freedom,  the  dig- 
nity, and  the  glorious  destiny  of  human  nature.  The  in- 
famous Mawims  of  Rochefoucauld,  once  so  celebrated,  were 
Jansenistic,  not  Catholic,  and  were  conceived  in  the  spirit 
of  Port  Royal,  not  of  the  Church.  They  could  have  oeen 
inspired  only  by  a  heresy  that  places  grace  in  opposition 
to  nature,  and  thinks  to  exalt  the  one  by  degrading  and 
annihilating  the  other.  The  Catholic  honours  nature,  and 
asserts  for  it  a  more  glorious  destiny  than  do  they  who 
madly  assert  that  man  m  his  developments  may  grow  into 
Grod.  No,  we  repeat  it,  God  is  the  similitude  of  all  things, 
and  the  human  has  its  type,  its  exemplar,  in  the  Divine. 
The  Divine  is  mirrored,  reflected,  by  the  human ;  grace, 
therefore,  by  nature.  The  nalural  seatimento  of  the  human 
heart  are  below  the  infused  graces  of  the  Christian,  but 
they  are  not  opposed  to  them.  Philanthropy,  or  the  na- 
tural benevolence  of  the  human  heart,  cannot  rise  to  the  ele* 
vation  and  power  of  Christian  charity,  or  aspire  to  its 
eternal  reward ;  but  charity  no  more  opposes  it,  and  can 
no  more  dispense  with  it,  than  revelation  opposes  or  caa 
dispense  with  reason.  What  is  opposed  to  oenevolenoe  is 
even  more  opposed  to  Christian  charity.  It  is  a  great  mis> 
take  to  suppose  that  simple  hnroan  benevolence  or  philan- 
thropy is  sufficient  of  itself  to  redress  either  social  or  ind^ 
vidua!  grievances;  but  it  is  a  srill  greater  mistake  there- 
fore to  condemn  it,  to  neglect  it,  to  make  no  efforts  te 
redress  the  grievances,  or  to  deny  them  to  be  reei  grievances^ 
because  they  can  be  efl^tually  redressed  only  by  benevo- 
lence exaked  to  Christian  charity.  Not  all  the  works  of 
«^ infidels  are  sin.  Works  of  humanity,  of  genuine  human 
benevolence,  which  are  not  always  wanting  in  non-Catho- 
lic society,  cannot  indeed  merit  eternal  life,  or  even  the 
grace  of  conversion,  for  gratia  e9t  cmnino  gratis';  hot  they 
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are  not  sioful ;  thejr  are  good  in  the  natural  order,  and 
merit  and  shall  receive  in  that  order  their  reward.  The 
men  of  our  tinies»  who  have  lost  the  sense  of  Christian 
charity  and  seek  to  substitute  philanthropy  for  it,  do  yet 
honor  that  charity  in  its  pale  and  evanescent  human  reflex, 
and  90  far  have  just  sentiments,  and  are  unchristian  rather 
than  anticbristiao. 

The  doctrine  of  equal  riffhts,  so  energetically  asserted, 
a  few  years  since,  by  ^^the  Workingmen^s  party ,^  insisted 
OD  under  one  of  .its  aspects  by  Abolitionists,  and  by  the 
deoiocratie  party  throughout  the  world,  is  not  all  false  nor 
an  antkhristian,  and  after  all  faintly  mirrors  the  Chris- 
tian doctrine  of  the  unit^  and  solidarity  of  the  raca  There 
is  truth  in  .the  Jacobmical  doctrine  of  '*  fraternity,"  and 
in  Ko8suth''s  doctrine  of  **  the  solidarity  of  peoples.^  The 
workin^men^s  party  is  dead  now,  and  buriea  in  other  par- 
ties which  have  absorbed  it,  but  it  liad  a  great  truth  for  its 
basis.  It  asserted  the  natural  nobility  of  all  men,  the 
nobility  of  human  nature  itself,  as  worthy  of  our  rever- 
ence in    the  humble   artisan    or   laborer   as   in   the    titled 

noble. 

**  The  king  can  make  a  belted  knight, 
A  marquis,  duke,  and  a*  that ; 
An  honest  man  's  aboon  bis  mivht, 
Gnid  fidth !  he  maunna  fa*  that'' 

There  is  something  that  it  will  not  do  to  sneer  at  in 
that  free  and  noble  spirit  that  seeks  to  break  down  the 
artiikial  barriers  which  separate  roan  from  man  and  nation 
ffom  nation,  and  melt  all  into  one  grand  brotherhood.  If 
there  is  any  one  thing  certain,  it  is  that  the  Church  has 
alwaya  asserted  the  unity  of  the  race,  and  the  natural 
equality  of  all  men.  Man  equals  man  the  world  over, 
and  benoe,  aa  Pope  St.  Gregory  the  First  teaches,  man, 
tbougb  he .  has  received  dominion  over  the  lower  creation, 
has  not  vecsived  dominion  over  man,  and  princes  are 
reqtiind  to  govern  as  pastors,  not  as  lords;  for  since  all 
men  are  equal  by  nature,  the  governed  are  as  men  the 
equals  and  brothers  of  the  governors. 

We  are  a  tittle  surprised  to  find  the  historian  of  the 
United  States,  in  his  earlier  volumes,  dispoaed  to  regard 
CaWhi  aa  in  some  sense  the  champion  of  equal  rights, 
and  lo  give  Calvinism  credit  for  the  principle  of  pobtical 
equality  00  <whicb   our  American    institutions    are    based, 
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for    hit  0WII.  dpclrkie  is  as  ivpugnaat  to   the  Oalioniituv 
as   light  is  to-  darkness.     Caliriram  asserte  only  a  ii^[ati:M 
equality.     It  reduces  ^  all  to  a  eommon  levd»  we  graat,  by 
asserting  the  total  depravity  of  natore,  and  therefore  toe 
nullity  of  nature  m  all  men;    but  this  is  the  eqnaUtgr.^ 
death,  not  life.     All  aa»  eaual,   because    all    are    iMitbings 
But  it  does  not  elevate  all    to  a    common    level    fay   the 
aiMerticm  of  a  positive  equality,    an    equality  foundol    on 
what  all  men  are  and  have  by  nature     Moreover,  CalvuH 
ism  is  uQ&vomble,  nay,  decidedly  hostile,  to  that  doctrine 
of  equality  which    Mr.  Bancroft  so  strenuously   mamtains. 
By  its    doctrine    of   the   nullity  of   nature    and   psrtioular 
election   and    reprofaotiony   whereby  only  a    certain   definite 
nmnber  can  be  elevated  by  grace,  it  founds  an*  aristocracy, 
the   aristocracy  of  the  saints,  or  the  elect.    Assertine  the 
moral  nullity  of  nature,  it  necessarily  founds  the  pootical 
order  on  grace,  as  it  did  in  Geneva   and  the  early  Colony 
of    Massachusetts,   and   excludes  from   all   political    lighliB 
all  whom  it  does  not  oennt  among  the  sainta     MaiotaHH 
ing  the  total  depravity  of  nature,  it  must  deny  to  nature 
all  rights,  and   can  assert  rights  only   for   those  who  ate 
assumed  to  be  in  grace;  and  hence  only  the  saints  have  or 
can   have   the  right   to  govern,*-* one    of   the    heresiea    of 
Widefy  condemned  by  the  Council   of  Constanea     Natnie 
being  null,  there  can  be  no  rights  under  the  law  of  nature, 
and  if  no  rights^  no  possessions.      Consequendy,  they    who 
are  counted    among   the   non-elect   have  nothing  which  the 
dect  are  bound  to  hold  sacred  and  inviolaUei     They  are  at 
the  mercy  of  the  saints^  who  may  at  pleasure  despoil  them 
of  all   they   call   their   own,   and   take  possession  of  tli^ 
political   and    civil   powens,   their  houses   and   lands,    their 
goods   and  chattels,   their   wives   and    children,    and    even 
their  very  persons.     Logically  and  oonsistendy  carried  out, 
Oalvinism  therefore  founds,  not  DMinarchy  indeed,  but   the 
aristocracy  of   the   samts,  that    is,   of  Calvinists,  the  moot 
absolute  and  the  mast  odious  aristocfsicy  that  it  is  posaiUe 
to  conceive. 

Undoobtedly  the  regenerate,  those  who  are  in  graor, 
afcooe  have  rights  m  regard  to  eternal  salvation,  for  certAiiK 
ly  no  man  can  have  a  natund  right  to  supemativid  hea&^ 
tttde.  We  are  saved  not  by  our  natural .  merits,  or  meffta 
under  the  law  of  natar^  but  by  gncC' merited -for  us  by 
Christ  our  head.     The   error  of  the  CalvioisI  does  not  lie 
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ID  fiMBi&ng  XHIT  dtles  to  eternal  life  on  pace  and  grace 
akoe^  but  conBiatB  in   denying  the  natural  law,  that  man 
ntaios  all  his  original  nights  in  the  natural  order,  and  that 
in  the  natural  order  all  men  hare  equal  rights,  which  eren 
tile  ekct  ol  those. elevated   by  grace  must  remct  as  sacred 
and  mviolable.      Qod  in  promulgating  the  law    of  gmoe 
does  in  no  respect  abrogate   the  law  of  nature,  nor  in  the 
hast  modify  tne  rights  or  obligations  of  men   under  that 
law.    Hence  the  Apostle  recognizes  the  legitimacy  of  the 
temporal  power  of  liis  time,  and  bids  the  faithful  to  ob^ 
for  conscience'  sake  the  Roman  Emperor,  though  a  Pagan, 
in  all  things  tempcnd.     Heooe  the  Church  recognizes  and 
always  has  recognized  the  rights  of  infidel  and  even  her»* 
tical  princes  to  die  temporal  obedience   of  their  subjects, 
efien  when  those   subjects  are  Catholics,   who  can   be  ab* 
laired  froon   their  allegiance  only  in  case  their  princes  for* 
bk  their  rights  bf  the '2am  under  which  they  head.     Hence 
the .  Church  forbids  infidels,  Jews,   or   persons  who    have 
m^  come  under  her  spiritual  jurisdiction,  to  be  forced  to 
aco^pt  the  iaith.      Hence,  too^  she  recognizes  the  natural 
ci^ts  ef  h^  liberty,  and  property  as  fully  in  infidels  and 
heretics  as-  in  tbe  fidthful  themselves.      Here  is  the  grand 
difiensoe  between  a  positive  and  a  negative  natural  equa* 
Hty,  between  the  natural  equality  asserted  by   Catholicity 
and   that    favoured  by   Calvinism.      Calvinism   asserts  the 
natural  eaualitv  of  all  men,  by  droyii^  alike  to  all  men 
all.  natural  rights,   assuming  all   rights  to  have  been  for- 
feited by  the  Fall;  Catholicity  asserts  the  natural  equality 
of  all. men,  I^  asserting  that  all  have  equal  natural  rights, 
mi  denies   ti»t  any-  natural   rights  were  forfeited  or  lost 
fay:  the  transgression  of  our  first  parents.      The  rights  lost 
by  the  Fall  were  supernatural,   not  natural  riffhts,  -^  rights 
ticld   imder.  thd  law-  of  grace,  not  rights  held   under  the 
knr  of  niUsire;.   for  it  was  by  graces  not  nature,   that  man 
was  placed  prior  to  the  Fall  on   the  plane  of  his  super* 
natam.  destiny.      Hence   Cathdidty  recognizes  in  nature 
aometbing    sacred  and   inviolable,   which  even   the  Church 
must;  respefft.     Hence  Cath<dicity  must  always  reject  the 
natural   libevty  ^  oC.  man,  and  can  no  more  tyrannize  over 
tbe::*iiifidel^tl»n   over  tbe  believer,  *-* must,  in  fact,  as  to 
the';natural^  order,  place  ^botb  on  the  same  footing  of  equa^ 
lityr    CalviniBm  b^ginsL  byi  denving  all  natund  n^ts,.miU 
aalursf  fltid  thecefoi^  an  natural  liberty,  and  asserts 
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rights  for  the  elect  only.  Heooe  it  is  .free :  from-  a&  ofaliga* 
taon  to  the  noo-elect,  that  is,  to  those  who  are  vot  Cal* 
vinists,  and  is  at  liberty  to  {day  the  ^raitt  over  them  M 
pleasure. 

This  is  not  mere  specxilatiotii  or  a  siuiple  logical  ooo- 
dusion  from  the  Calvioistic  premises.  •  It  is  a  conclusicm 
prtctically  drawn  by  Calvinists  themaehres^  and  written 
out  io  the  blood  of  non-CaWinists,  whereirer  they  have 
had  the  power.  Never  have  Calvinists  held  sacred  any 
liberty  excepjt  liberty  for  Calvinists.  You  «iay  verify  thie 
fact  by  the  history  of  Calvinism  in  Greneva,  by  that  of  the 
Puritans  in  England,  that  of  the  Covenanters  in  Scotland^ 
and  that  of  our  own  Puritan  anoestocs.  liberty  for  the 
elect,  but  no  liberty  for  the  non-electf  is  the  CSalvioiatio 
motta  To  the  sainu  belong  the  eartlL  Uo  yoa  not  see 
this  in  the  Know^Nothing  moMvent  against  Catholics 
in  our  own  country?  Unbelievers}  UnitariaoSi  Univeri- 
salistS)  and  non^Evanjrclical  sscts,  may  engage  in  that 
movement,  but  its  informing  and  controlling  spirit  is  that 
of  Calvinism,  just  now  galvanised,  as  we  ba^re  daewhers 
said,  into  a  sort  of  spasnoodac  life.  Its  very  language  be* 
tiaya  it.  It  professes  religiiMis  liberty,  and .  its  very  aim  is 
to  deny  it  to  Catholics,  who  in  its  view>  we  suppose,  aie 
f^iobates. 

We  may  see  here,  again,  the  title  of  the  JesuiU,  as  true 
Cathdics,  to  the  gmtitiKle  of  manidnd^  for  the  oobk  energy 
«4th  which  they  vindicated  the  rig^  and  dignity  of  n»» 
ture  against  insidious  Jansenism,  that  improved  edition 
of  Cdviaism.  <<  Natui^e,^  as  some  one  remarks,  **  is  not 
good  for  nothing.^  It  is  not  good  for  everything,  yet  it  is 
good  for  something,  and  in  its  place  is  na  nnnre  to  be  de* 
nied  than  gmee  itself. 

That  Calvinism  has  accidentally  served  the  cause  of 
equal  rights  in  this  country,  we  are  not  disposed  to  deny. 
It  led  our  Calvinistic  ancestors  to  assert  equal  rights  for 
the  elect,  that  is,  for  Calvinists,  and  to  make  provisions 
hr  protaeting  them.  When  Calvinism  lost  ita  sway,  and 
had  become,  as  it  practically  had  at  the.  time  of  the  Rav<^ 
lution,  a  dead  letter,  these  provisions  were  without  much 
difficulty  extended  so  as  to  apply  equally  to  all  aiizens, 
eieei  or  non^^eet.  But  no  thanks  to  Calvinism  for  tb^^ 
for  they  were  so  extended  and  made  to  protect  equal  rights 
not  as  rights  of  the  elect,  but  as  the  rights  jof  num.    We 
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thirik,  if  Mr.  Bancroft  had  sttidKed  more  thoroughly  the 
Cakini^c  sjrstetn,  he  would  hare  seen  that,  of  all  eoo^ 
ceivable*  systeniB,  it  ia  the  least  favorable  to  that  liberty 
and  equality  which  he  so  eloquently  and  so  eneivetically 
asserts.  The  equality  that  results  from  the  equal  depra- 
vity of  nature  ean  never  be  the  basis  of  the  equ^l  rights  of 
all  men.  To  obtain  this  basis  you  must  assert  with  the 
Catholie  the  inherent  freedom,  dignity,  and  oobiHty  of 
human  nature,  in  every  man,  which  requires  the  assertion 
of  the  unity  of  the  race,  and  the  recognition  of  that  great 
tBcty  so  seldom  reflected  on,  so  little  understood,  and  so 
seldom  praeticatly  applied,  that  God  made  man  in  his 
own  image  and  likeness,  and  therefore  man  in  his  very 
nature  must  copy,  imitsite,  or  mirror  his  Maker. 

The  Workingmen  were  right  in  asserting  the  natural 
equality,  or  equal  natural  rights,  of  all  men,  and  even  in 
asserting  the  equal  natural  rights  of  all  men  to  means  and 
faeiiities  for  acquiring ;  for  they  did  not,  as  it  was  alleged,  a»* 
aert  the  natural  right  of  all  men  to  equal  acquisitions.  The 
inequality  they  oomptained  of  was  the  unequal  condition 
in  which  men  are  artificially  placed  in  regard  to  acquiring*, 
whether  it  be  riches  or  homM's,  power  or  profit.  Their 
error  was  in  seeking  to  remove  tnis  inequality  by  social 
or  political  action.  This  inequality  is,  no  doubt,  in  regard 
to  the  temporal  order,  a  real  grievance;  but  the  difficulty 
is  that  it  cannot  be  redressed  by  society,  or  if  it  can,  not 
without  striking  at  the  right  of  {xtiperty,  and  thus  pn>- 
ducing  a  far  greater  evil.  There  are  many  things  very  de- 
airable,  very  proper  to  be  done,  whidi  exceed  both  the 
ability  and  the  competency  of  the  state  to  do.  The  state 
alone  is  not  competent  to  ail  the  wants  of  even  naturai 
society.  It  must  protect  acquired  as  well  as  natural  rights, 
and  tberefbre  the  right  to  hold  as  well  as  to  acquire  pro- 
perty ;  and  if  it  does  this,  it  cannot  secure  to  every  man  equal 
means  or  facilities  for  acquiring.  It  is  obliged  by  its  yeiy 
nature  t6  content  itself  with  maintaining  the  ecjual  right 
of  all  to  acouire,  and  to  hold  what  they  acquire ;  when 
more  is  needed,  we  must  look  to  a  pomer  of  another  order, 
— Ae  moral  power.  The  Workin^en  committed  a  mia- 
lake  analogous  to  that  committed  by  <mr  ultra-temperance 
pefafJe.  Inteiftperance  is  a  sin,  a  viae,  which  «yery  man 
a^igbt  to  av(4d,  rad  temperance  is  a  virtue  which  every 
man  ooght    to   pcactise.      But   the  state  is   competent  in 
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the  case  only  to  leave  full  freedom  to  the  virtue,  and  to 
punish  the  intemperance  only  in  so  far  as  it  deprives  some 
one  of  his  rights.  In  that  it  is  a  sin  or  a  vice,  the  state 
is  not  competent  to  deal  with  it,  either  by  way  of  preven- 
tion or  of  punishment ;  it  can  take  cognizance  of  it  only  in 
that  it  is  an  injury,  or  deprives  some  one  of  his  rights,  natu- 
ral or  acquired.  The  state  cannot  punish  the  simple  vice 
of  drunkenness:  it  can  punish  drunkenness  only  when  it 
interferes  with  the  rights  of  others,  or  disturbs  the  public 
peace.  Hence  the  principle  of  the  Maine  Liquor  I^aw  is 
indefensible.  A  man  has  a  natural  right  to  drink  wine, 
beer,  cider,  gin,  rum,  brandy,  or  whiskey,  if  he  chooses,  and 
can  honestly  procure  it.  He  has  a  right  to  use  intoxicat- 
ing drinks  so  long  as  he  does  not  abuse  them.  That  right 
is  and  must  be  sacred  and  inviolable  for  the  state.  The 
state  can  have  the  right  to  deal  only  with  the  abuse.  But 
the  Maine  Liquor  Law  proceeds  on  the  principle  that  the 
state  has  the  right  to  guard  against  the  abuse  by  prohibit- 
ing the  use,  or  by  declann^  the  use  itself  an  abuse.  This,  as 
it  assumes  for  tfie  state  the  right  to  alter  the  moral  law  or 
to  introduce  a  new  principle  into  morals,  cannot  be  ad- 
mitted, unless  we  are  prepared  to  assert  civil  despotism. 
The  office  of  the  state  is  not  to  teach  morals,  or  to  inter* 

Eret  the  moral  law,  but  to  execute  it;  not  to  define  right, 
ut  to  protect  and  vindicate  it.  To  teach  morals^  to  de* 
fine  what  is  or  is  not  right,  is  not  within  the  competency 
of  the  civil  power.  That  belongs  to  the  spiritual  or  moral 
power,  distinct  from  the  civil  power,  and  moving  in  an- 
other orbit.  The  equality,  if  the  Workingmen  had  under- 
stood it,  which  they  wanted,  they  would  have  sought  from 
love,  not  law,  and  by  means  of  the  Church,  not  the  state; 
for  the  Chureh  alone  can  introduce  equality  in  the  matters 
of  acquired  rights,  by  teaching  the  doctrine  of  love,  and 
bringing  home  to  the  consciences  of  rich  possessors,  that 
they  are  stewards,  and  not  absolute  proprietors,  of  their 
estates,  and  therefore  are  to  use  them  for  the  good  of  their 
neighbor,  not  for  their  own  private  good  alone,  on  the  prio- 
ciple  that  each  is  bound  for  all  and  all  for  each,  or  that  all 
are  members  of  one  body,  and  members  of  one  another, 
and  that  the  body  cannot  suffer  without  the  members,  nor 
a  member  without  the  bod^.  It  was  on  this  prinaple  that 
St.  Chrysostom  told  the  rich  of  Constantinople  that  thej 
were  murderers  of  the  poor  who  died  for  the  want  of  the 
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oieana  wborewith  to  live.  But  ife  would  be  perfect  mad*' 
oess  to  attempt  to  carry  out  this  jprinciple  by  polHieai 
oi]gsDiaatioD  or  legislative  action.  The  n^t  to  aoquife 
aad  to  hold  property  iadependent  of  the  civil  power  must 
be  recognized  ana  protected*  or  the  whole  eommunity  will 
die  of  starvation.  The  evil  which*  the  state  must  tolerate 
for  the  sake  of  the  good*  the  mond  power  operating  oa 
consdeDce^  and  love  m ust  redress. 

The  doctrine  of  the  solidarity  sud  communion  of  the 
nice,  which  Leroux  makes  the  btMis  eS  his  sociaUmn  and  the 
principle  of  his  explanation  of  Christianity,  has  aometbix^ 
which,  perhapsi  a  Christian  may^  abd  even  must,  accepts. 
If  we  may  be  permitted  to  refer  to  our  peieonal  experiencev 
we  must  sa^  that  it  was  through  that  doctrinet  as  set  forth 
bv' Leroux  m  his  work  on  Humanity,  that  by  the  grace  of 
God  we  were  led  to  the  Catholic  Church  ;  ana  w^  may  add» 
that  the  same  was  true  of  several  of  our  friend^,  one  at  least 
of  whom  is  now   a   most  worthy  member  of  the  Cathcdic 

S'esthood,  and  oae  of  the  most  indefatigable  and  success- 
Catholic  missbnaries  in  the  country.    We  thought  we 
aaw  a  great  and  important  truth  in  tbe  doctrine,,  but  also 
that^.as  Leroux  laid  it  down,  it  was  incomplete ;  and  if  the- 
mtically   and  practically   completed  anywhefe,  it  must  be 
in  the  Catholic  Church.     We  seized  the  doctrine  with  our 
accustomed  ardor,^aBd,  developing  it  in  our  own  way*  found 
ourselves  knocking  at  the  door  of  the  Church,  and  demand- 
uig  entrance.    Having  been  admitted  into  the  Church,  and 
commenced  the  study  of  Catholic  theology  in  the  scholas- 
tic authors,  in  whom  we  found  nothing  which  seemed  to 
us  a  recognition  of  it,  we  felt  that  it  was  our  ^iuty  to  waive 
its  public  consideration  till  we  could  have  time  and  oppor^ 
tunity  of  re-examining  it  in  the  light  of  Catholic  faith,  *  We 
Mw  at   once   that   the   doctrine  pertained   to  an  order  cif 
tboaght  far  below  Catholic  dogma,  and  that  we  had  ened 
in  supposing   it   to  be   the  explication   aisd  expression  of 
the  r^  sense  of  the   Catholic  mysteries;  but;  bow  far  it 
was^  or  was   not   in   harmony  with  them,  we  felt  unable  to 
lay.    It  was  a  problem  to  be  solved)  and  not  by  ys  till  we 
hsd  become  somewhat  more  familiatf  than  \we  were  at  the 
time  with  Catholic  theology.     The  form   under  which   we 
«badr.«[)teitmned   it  wa8»  m   regard  to  schokisticjtheology, 
a>«oveky,^and  tbercifere  lo  be  suspected^    It^  might  conoeal 
an  'error,  and'  even  a  dangerous  eiaxv.**   It  was  certainly 
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prudenty  nay^  it  was  oar  duty,  not  to  insist  on  it,  and  to  be 
oontent  with  using  the  language,  arguments^  and  illuslra« 
tions  which  we  knew  to  be  safe.  Hence  the  trains  of 
thought  with  which  we  made  our  readers  so  familiar  during 
our  transition  state,  and  which  had  played  so  important 
a  part  in  the  process  of  our  conversion,  were  suddenly  in- 
terrupted the  moment  we  entered  the  Church  and  b^an 
to  write  as  a  Catholic.  They  who  had  watched  our  oourae, 
and  taken  some  interest  in  our  progress  from  a  low  form 
of  rationalism  to  Catholicity,  were  unaUe  to  trace  in  our 
writings  any  continuity  of  thought  between  what  waa 
published  the  day  before  we  enterra  the  Church  and  what 
we  wrote  and  published  the  day  after.  So  abrupt  and 
complete  a  change  seemed  to  them  inexplicable  on  any 
rational  principles,  and  was  of  course  ascribed  to  our  fickle- 
ness, or  to  our  no  longer  being  suffered  to  have  a  mind  of 
our  own.  People  outside  of  the  Church  lost  confidence  in 
us,  and  if  they  continued  to  read  us  at  all,  it  waa  mainly 
to  amuse  themselves  with  what  they  were  pleased  to  look 
upon  as  our  ^*  feats  of  intellectual  gladiatorsbip.^  This  of 
course  had  its  unpleasantness  and  its  incpnvenieooeay  but  it 
was  not  unendurable. 

But  we  may  say  now,  after  more  than  ten  years  of 
silent  thought  and  reflection  on  the  subject,  that,  though 
not  free  from  trifling  errors,  and  much  exaggerated  as  to 
their  importance  in  our  own  mind,  the  principles  which 
we  learned  from  Leroux  and  developed  ana  applied  in  our 
own  way  were  substantially  true,  and  we  can  without 
lesion  to  our  Catholicity  resume  the  train  of  thought 
which  ai^seared  to  be  so  abruptly  terminated  on  our  en- 
tering the  Church.  The  views  which  we  set  forth  in  our 
Letter  to  Dr.  Channing,  in  1842,  on  the  Mediatorial  Life  of 
Christ,  as  far  as  they  went,  we  can  accept  now,  and  oot 
without  advantage.  They  were  not  what  we  thoii^t 
them,  and  did  not  attain,  as  we  supposed,  to  Catholic, 
doctrine;  yet  they  embraced  elements  of  natural  truth 
which  help  us  in  some  respects  to  understand  the  Catholic 
dogma,  and  which  the  dogma  may  accept  as  charity  ac- 
cepts philanthrc^y.  The  basis  of  the  doctrine  we  set 
forth  in  that  letter  was,  that  man  lives  by  communion 
with  Grod,  humanity,  and  nature,  and  that  his  life  par- 
takes of  the  qualities  of  the  object  with  which  he  com- 
munes.   Man  cannot  live  by  himself  alone,  and  every  fact 
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of  life  ii  the  resultant  of  two  factors,  of  the  concurrent 
acdfity  of  subject  and  ol^ect,  and  partakes  of  the  charao* 
ter  of  each.  The  individual  can  live  and  act  only  by 
virtue  of  communion  with  that  which  is  not  himself,  and 
which  we  call  his  object^  because  it  it  set  over  a^inst 
iiiin.  This  does  not  mean  that  he  cannot  act  without 
some  object*  or  end  to  which  he  acts,  although  that  is  un^ 
doubtedly  the  case,  but  without  another  activity  than  his 
own,  which  meets  and  concurs  with  it.  The  fact  of.  life 
results  from  the  intershock  of  the  two  activities,  and  is 
their  joint  product.  The  subject  is  living  subject,  or  su1> 
jeet  in  actUj  only  by  virtue  oi  ONnmunion  with  its  object. 
Thns  it  cannot  think  without  the  active  presence  of  the 
intelliffible,  or  love  without  the  active  presence  of  the 
smiabfe,  which  is  really  only  what.  St.  Thomas  teaches 
lAen  be  says  the  intellect  is  in  ordinem  ad  vemmj  and  the 
will  in  ordinem  ad  bonum ;  that  the  intellect  is  never  false, 
and  the  will  can  never  will  only  good.  Therefore  we  have 
fireauently  brought  out  the  doctrine  in  order  to  refute  the 
moaem  psychofogists,  and  those  philosophers  who  would 
persuade  us  that  it  is  not  the  mundus  physUmSi  but  an  in^ 
termediary  world,  which  they  call  the  mwndua  logiousi  that 
the  mind  in  its  perceptions  immediately  apprehends.  The 
mind  cannot  think  without  thinking  some  object,  and  as  to 
the  product  of  thought,  the  object  must  act  on  or  with 
the  subject,— -because  if  purely  passive  it  is  as  if  it  were  not, 
for  pure  passivity  is  mere  potentiality, — ^tbe  object  must 
be  real,  being  or  existence,  since  what  neither  is  nor  exists 
cannot  act  or  produce  any  effect.  Consequently,  either  we 
perceive  nothing  and  perform  no  act  of  perception,  or  the 
world  perceived  is  the  real  world  itself,  not  a  merely  ab- 
stract or  logical  world,  or  a  mere  species  or  phantasm. 

But  thought  is  an  effect,  and  whoever  thinks  at  all  pro- 
duces or  generates  something.  Every  theologian  must 
admit  this,  or  how  else  can  he  hold  the  mystery  of  the 
Trinity,  and  believe  in  the  only  begotten  &>n  of  God  ? 
In  God,  vrho  is  actus  purissimus,  or  pure  act,  as  sa^  Aris- 
totle, and  the  Schoolmen  after  him,  as  he  is  infinite  and 
contains  no  passivity,  he  enters  with  his  whole  being 
into  his  thought,  the  word  generated  is  and  must  be  ex- 
actly his  equal,  and  identical  in  nature,  consubstantial 
with  himself.  But  man,  not  being  pure  act,  nor  intelli- 
gible in  himself,  cannot  think  without  another  activity  that 
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supplies  the  object-  necessary  to  reduce  his  passivity  to 
act;  and  as  lie  cannot  enter  with  his  whole  being  into  his 
thought,  he  cannot,  as  God,  generate  the  exact  image  of 
himself.  Nevertheless,  in  conjunction  with  the  object, 
since  he  imitates  in  his  degree  the  divine  intellect,  he  ge- 
nerates something,  and  this  something  we  call  a  fact  of 
life,  or  life  itseu  considered  as  the  product ,  of  living  ac- 
tivity. Now,  since  to  production  or  generation  of  thought  or 
the  fact  of  Ufe  subject  and  object  must  concur,  it  is  their 
joint  product,  and  must  participate  of  the  character  of 
each.  Here  is  the  basis  of  what  is  called  the  solidarity  of 
the  race,  under  the  point  of  view  of  intellect. 
.  But  man  is  not  pure  intellect  He  has  a  heart  as  well 
as  a  head,  and  can  love  as  well  as  think.  What  we  have 
asserted  of  thought  is  equally  true  of  love,  as  we  learo 
from  the  same  adorable  mystery  of  the  Trinity.  For  the 
Father,  the  Unbegotten,  loves  the  Son,  the  b^^tten,  and 
from  their  mutual  love  proceeds  the  third  person  of  the 
•Trinity,  the  Holy  Ghost.  Only  like  can  commune  with  like, 
and  love  properly  so  called  can  be  only  of  like  to  like,  and 
therefore  under  the  relation  of  love  man  only  can  be  the 
object  of  man.  By  virtue  of  the  unity  of  the  race  every 
human  being  is  tne  object  of  every  other  human  being. 
But  by  the  law  of  all  communion  of  subject  and  object, 
the  result  generated  or  proceeding  is  the  joint  product  of 
the  two  factors,  and  therefore  the  life  of  any  one  man  is 
the  joint  product  of  him  and  every  other  man ;  and  thus  is 
prodfuced  a  solidarity  of  the  life  of  all  men,  by  which  it  b 
one  and  the  same  life  for  all  and  for  each,  and  for  each 
and  for  all.  But  as  every  generation,  so  to  speak,  overlaps 
its  successor,  and  each  new  generation  communes  with  its 
predecessor,  the  solidarity  of  the  race  is  not  only  a  soli- 
darity of  all  men  in  space,  but  of  all  men  in  time,  linking 
together,  in  one  indissoluble  life,  the  first  man  with  the 
last,  and  the  last  man  with  the  first. 

Taking  this  doctrine,  but  giving  a  difierent  application 
from  that  of  Leroux,  in  order  to  escape  his  denial,  of  the 
personality  of  God  and  the  personal  immortality  of  the 
soul,  and  to  be  able  to  assert  the  Incarnation  in  the  indi^ 
vidual  man  Jesus,  instead  of  the  race,  we  thought  we 
could  bridge  over  the  gulf  between  the  Unitarian  and 
the  Trinitarian,  and  accept  and  explain  the  Christian 
Church    and    Christian    mysteries.      In    this   respect    our 
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letter  to  .Dr.  CbanniDg  fails.  The  tboueht  we  developed 
does  not  rise  to  the  order  of  Cathdic  dogma,  and  at  the 
highest  lemaiDS  in  the  natural  order.  Yet  the  dogma  is 
substantially  true.  It  is  not  the  supernatural  truth  of 
Christianity,  but  it  is  in  some  sense  the  truth  of  the  natu- 
ral order  which  corresponds  to  it,  and  by  which  it  is  made 
apprehensible  to  us.  The  error  of  Leroux  and  ourselves 
was  not  in  asserting  the  natural  communion  and  solidarity 
x)f  the  race,  but  in  supposing  them  to  be  the  real  sic^nin- 
caDce  of  the  Christian  mysteries,  the  Incarnation,  Holy 
Coaununion,  the  Church,  Apostolic  Succession,  Tradition, 
&C.9  or  the  great  truths  held  by  the  early  Christians,  and 
symbolized  by  the  Catholic  dogmas.  The  error  was  in  as- 
suaiine  that  Catholic  dogmas  symbolize  natural  truths; 
it  had  been  more  correct  to  have  said  the  reverse,  that  the 
natural  truths  symbolize  the  dogmas,  or  represent  them  as 
.the  human  represents  the  Divine.  <*  See  that  you  make 
all  things  according  to  the  pattern  shown  you  in  the 
Mount^  The  earthly  symbolizes  the  heavenly,  not  the 
heavenly  the  earthly.  The  dogma  is  not,  as  Leroux, 
Cousin,  and  others  have  foolishly  asserted,  the  form  with 
which  faith,  the  religious  sentiment,  or  enthusiasm  clothes 
the  natural  or  philosophic  truth.  The  natural  or  philo- 
sophic truth,  on  the  contrary,  is  the  symbol  of  whicn  the 
dogma  is  the  hidden  meaning,  the  Divine  reality,  or  the 
Divine  likeness  which  it  copies  or  imitates. 

Although  the  natural  communion  of  the  human  race 
does  not  inti*oduce  us  to  the  principle  of  the  Sacraments, 
MB  Lemux  and  we  after  him  supposed,  and  although 
the  natural  solidarity  of  .the  race  is  infinitely  below  the 
Christian  solidarity  effected  by  the  Sacraments,  there  is  no 
exposition  between  one  and  the  other.  We  do  not  by 
natural  communion  receive  and  incorporate  into  our  life 
that  grace  which  unites  us  to  God  and  enables  us  to  live 
the  supernatural  life  of  Christ,  and  the  solidarity  resulting 
from  It  is  infinitely  below  that  of  the  Church,  that  mystic 
body  of  Christ,  m  which  he  is  as  it  were  continuously 
incarnated ;  but  it  does  express  the  condition  of  our  naturei 
human  life,  and  its  assertion,  while  no  disadvantage  to 
the  supernatural,  is  of  great  advantage  to  the  natural  order. 
It  omdemns  all  exclusiveness,  whether  individual  or  na- 
tional, and  asserts  the  necessity  to  the  full  developm^it 
of  our  natural  life  of  the  free  and  peaceful  intercourse  of 
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man  with  man  the  world  over.  Man  has  a  threefold  n»* 
ture,  and  lives  by  communion  with  Grod,  man,  and  nature* 
He  communes  with  God  in  religion,  widi  man  in  sodetjry 
and  with  nature  in  property,  and  any  political  or  social 
order  that  strikes  at  either  of  these,  or  hinders  or  obstructs 
this  threefold  communion,  as  Leroux  well  maintains,  b 
alike  repugnant  to  the  will  of  Grod  and  the  highest  inter* 
ests  of  numanity ;  and  efforts  made  to  render  this  com- 
munion free  and  unobstructed,  to  give  freedom  in  the 
acquisition  and  security  in  the  possession  of  property,  to 
protect  the  family  as  the  basis  of  society,  and  to  break  down 
the  barriers  to  social  intercourse  interposed  by  pngudioes 
of  bu*th  or  caste,  and  to  secure  freedom  of  worship  or  le* 
ligion,  are  in  principle  mat  and  solemn  dudes,  obl^nilary 
alike  upon  all  men.  Thus  far  the  Liberalists  and  Sodal* 
ists  can  make  a  valid  defience.  The  end  proposed  is  just 
and  obligatory.  The  means  they  adopt  of  course  we  do 
and  must  condemn.  Fhilanthiopy  enioins  what  thev  would 
effect,  and  Philanthropy  here  may  justify  herself  by  toe  natu- 
ral solidarity  of  the  race. 

Kossuth,  when  he  was  here,  had  much  to  say  of  ^<  the 
solidarity  of  peoples,^  from  which  he  concluded  the  right 
of  the  people  oi  everv  country,  irrespective  of  their  gov- 
emment,  to  run  to  the  assistance  of  any  particular  people 
struggling  for  its  rights.  This  solidarity  of  peoples  rests 
on  the  ooctrine  of  the  sdidarity  of  the  race.  Man  lives 
his  social  life  only  by  commumon  with  man,  and  every 
man  thus  becomes  every  man^s  object,  and  all  are  bound 
together  in  the  unity  of  one  indissoluble  lifiew  Man  then, 
can  never  be  indifferent  to  man;  never  have  the  right  to 
ask,  with  Cain,  *<  Am  I  my  brother*8  keeper  ?  ^'  Your 
brother  is  your  object,  without  which  you  cannot  live  the 
life  of  love.  He  is  your  other  self,  the  olaective  side  of 
your  own  life.  If  this  may  be  said  of  individuals,  why  not 
of  nations?  There  is  in  some  sense  a  solidarity  of  b»- 
tions^  as  well  as  of  individuals.  The  right  of  the  people 
without  the  permission  of  their  government  to  assist  a 
aister  neople,  we  cannot  absolutely  deny.  The  race  is 
more  than  the  individual,  and  humanity  more  than  the 
nation.  There  is  a  great  and  ^rious  truth  in  Senator 
Seward^s  doctrine  of  the  Higher  Law,  a  truth  which  every 
true  man  will  assert,  if  need  be,  in  exile  or  the  dungeon^ 
on  the  scaffold  or  at  the  stake.     I  am  a  man  before  I  am  a 
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citizeD,  and  my  rights  as  a  man  can  never  be  subordinated 
to  my  duties  as  a  citizen.  Even  the  Church  recognizes 
and  vindicates  my  rishts  as  a  man,  and  the  Church  is 
higher  in  the  order  of  God^^s  providence  than  the  state,  as 
much  so  as  grace  is  higher  than  nature.  There  are  cases 
io  which  the  state  cannot  bipd  the  citizen,  as  the  Apostles 
taught  us  when  they  refused  to  obey  the  magistrates 
who  commanded  them  to  preach  no  more  in  the  name  of 
Jesus  of  Nazareth.  We  are  to  love  our  neighbor  as  our- 
self ;  for  in  one  sense  ou)*  neighbor  is  oursdf,  since  he  is 
our  object,  without  which  we  cannot  lore  or  live;  there 
are  cases  when  we  must  rush  to  his  assistance,  at  least 
when  we  may  rush  to  his  assistance,  at  the  hazard  of  life. 
There  may  then  be  cases  when  the  solidarity  of  the  race 
overrides  the  solidarity  of  the  nation,  and  permits  a  people 
without  the  national  sanction  to  rudi  to  the  assistance  of 
another  people  straggling  a^nst  tyranny  for  its  liberty 
and  independence;  but  not  indeed  at  the  call  of  every  dis- 
comfited demagogue.  The  principle  we  hcdd  to  be  true, 
but  it  can  be  of  only  rare  application.  The  struggling 
people  must  have  a  cause  manifestly  just,  and  have  adopted 
meaiM  manifestly  unexceptionable,  and  the  national  per- 
mission must  nave  been  wronely  withheld,  before  the 
people  of  another  nation  have  the  right  to  interfere;  and 
these  things  must  be  determined  not  by  private  judgment 
or  caprice,  but  by  an  authority  competent  to  decide  m  the 
case,  otherwise  an  attack  may  be  made  against  legitimate 
authority,  and  a  blow  be  struck  at  order,  wnich  is  as  sacred 
as  liberty. 

We  might  pursue  this  subject  further,  but  it  is  unne- 
cessary at  present.  We  have  thus  far  been  intent  mainly 
on  pointing  out  what  a  Catholic  may  accept  as  true  and 
good  in  modem  liberalism  and  Socialism.  What  thev 
want,  we  mean  when  sincere^  earnest,  and  disinterested, 
what  they  are  driving  at,  under  certain  aspects,  is  good, 
and  in  its  place  approved  alike  by  charity  ana  philanthropy. 
We  cannot  utterly  condemn  all  we  did  and  said  as  a  Libe- 
ralist  or  as  a  SocuQist,  and  we  find  much  in  Liberalists  and 
Socialises  of  the  present  day  to  approve.  When  they  are  not 
completely  be6i<k  themselves,  we  admit  that  most  of  the 
things  tliey  call  political  and  social  grievances  are  griev- 
ances, andf  such  as  ought  to  be  redressed.  But  with  what 
they  contend  for  that  ia  true  and  good,  they  couple  great 
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and  dangerous  errors.  They  err,  above  all)  as  to  the  meaDS 
by  which  they  seek  to  gain  their  ends.  In  what  they  for 
the  most  part  aim  at,  we  can  agree  with  them.  We  love 
liberty  as  much  as  they  do,  we  are  as  indignant  at  wrong 
as  they  are ;  but  we  see  them  trying  to  effect  by  the  state 
what  can  be  effected  only  by  the  Church,  and  by  the  natu- 
ral sentiment  of  philantnrop^  what  is  practicable  only  by 
the  supernatural  virtue  of  charity. 

•  Every  age  has  its  own  characteristics,  and  we  must  ad- 
dress its  £>minant  sentiment,  whether  we  would  serve  or 
disserve  it.  Our  age  is  philanthropical  rather  than  intel- 
lectual. It  has  lost  faith  intellectually,  but  retains  a  faint 
echo  of  it  on  the  side  of  the  affections.  It  does  not  think 
so  much  as  it  feels,  and  it  demands  the  Gonpel  of  Love 
with  far  more  earnestness  and  energy  than  it  does  the  Gos- 
pel of  Truth.  Charity  had  exalted  and  intensified  its 
affection.  Despoiled  of  charity,  it  is  devoured  by  its 
benevolent  sentiments.  It  would  do  good,  it  would  de- 
vote itself  to  the  poor,  the  enslaved,  the  neglected,  the 
downtrodden.  It  would  bind  up  the  broken  heart,  and 
brinff  rest  to  the  suffering.  These  are  not  bad  traits^  and 
we  love  to  dwell  on  the  disinterestedness  of  the  Howards, 
the  Frys,  the  Nightingales,  and  the  benevolent  men  and 
women  in  our  own  country  who  so  unreservedly  devote 
themselves  to  the  relief  of  the  afflicted.  These  prove 
what  the  ase  craves,  and  what  it  is  looking  for.  Through 
its  benevolence  Satan  no  doubt  often  misleads  it,  but 
through  the  same  benevolence  the  missionary  of  the  cross 
may  approach  it  and  lead  it  up  to  Grod. 

We  nave  wished,  in  these  times,  when  the  Church  is 
assailed  so  violently  by  the  galvanized  Calvinism  mani- 
festing itself  in  Know-Nothing  movements,  to  show,  by 
exhibiting  the  manner  in  which  she  regards  those  move- 
ments which  spring  from  natural  benevolence  or  a  gener- 
ous regard  for  human  well-being,  that  she  no  more  deserve* 
than  she  fears  their  violence.  What  is  true  and  good 
in  the  natural  order  manifested  by  those  outside,  though 
imperfect,  she  accepts.  We  have  wished,  also,  in  a  practical 
way,  to  reply  to  those  who  are  perpetually  accusing  us  of 
being  narrow  and  exclusive,  and  a  renegade  from  firee 
princinles.  What  we  aimed  at  before  our  conversion  is 
still  aear  to  us,  and  we  are  still  in  some  sense  a  man  of 
our  age.      But  having  indicated  the  good  side  of  Liberal- 
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Ism  and  Socialism,  we  shall  tdke  a  future  opportumty  to 
3hov  more  fully  that  it  is  accepted  by  the  Churahy  and  is 
completed  only  in  and  through  her  communion. 


Art.  III.-- Questions   of  the  Soul.      By  I.  T.  Hecker. 
New  York :  D.  Appleton  and  Co.    1855.   12mo.   pp.  894- 

We  have  in  these  Questions  of  the  Soul  a  remarkable 
work,  and  one  of  the  very  few  original  and  genuine  Ameri- 
can books  our  country  can  boast.  It  could  have  been 
written  only  by  an  American  to  "  the  manner  bom,'*  and 
is  destined,  in  our  judgment,  to  have  a  marked  influence 
on  American  thought  and  American  literature. 

We  cannot  introduce  this  interesting  and  instructive, 
though  simple  and  unpretending  volume,  to  our  readers, 
without  reooUecting  that  we  have  known  the  author  al- 
most from  'his  boyhood,  and  have  always  regarded  him  as 
one  to  whom  Almighty  God  has  given  a  mission  of  vital 
importance  to  our  common  country.  Few  men  really 
know  him,  few  even  suspect  what  is  in  him  ;  but  no  one 
can  commune  with  him  for  half  an  hour,  and  ever  be  again 
precisely  what  he  was  before.  He  is  one  of  those  men 
whom  you  feel  it  is  good  to  be  with.  Virtue  goes  out 
from  him.  Simple,  unpretending,  playful,  and  docile  as  a 
child,  warm  and  tender  in  his  feelings,  full  of  life  and 
cheerfulness  of  manner,  he  wins  at  once  your  love,  and  in- 
fuses  as  it  were  his  own  sunshiny  nature  into  your  heart. 
From  his  youth  he  has  'been  remarkable  for  his  singular 
parity  -of  heart,  the  guilelessness  of  his  soul,  the  earnestness 
of 'his  spirit,  his  devotion  to  truth,  and  his  longing  after 
peffection.  We  owe  personally  more  than  we  can  say  to 
OUT  Itmg  and  intimate  acquaintance  with  him.  How  dFfcen, 
wlien  neither  of  us  knew  or  believed  in  the  glorious  old 
Oafholic  Church,  have  we  talked  toother  by  our  own  fire- 
side) en  the  great  questions  discussed  in  the  volume  before 
us,  and  stimulated  each  other^s  endeavours  after  truth  and 
goodness!  His  modesty  and  docility  made  him  in  those 
times  regard  us  as  his  teacher  as  well  as  his  senior,  btit  in 
truth  we  were  the  scholar.  It  was  in  these  free  commun- 
ings, where  each  opened  his  noud  and  heart  to  the  other, 
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thiit  ^e  both  were  led,  the  ffrace  of  God  aiding,  to  feel  the 
need  of  the  Church,  and  that  we  talked,  if  we  may  so  saj, 
without  intending  or  foreseeing  it,  each  other  into  the  lie- 
lief  and  love  of  Catholicity.  Each  perhaps  was  of  serrioe 
to  the  other,  but  he  aided  us  more  than  we  him,  for  even 
then  his  was  the  master  mind.  These  personal  recollec- 
tions are  most  dear  to  us,  and  we  hope  the  author^s  mo- 
desty will  not  be  offended  at  the  homage  which  our  heart 
cannot  withhold.  We  loved  him  then  as  a  younger 
brother,  and  happy  are  we  to  reverence  him  now  as  a  fa- 
ther. Years  have  passed  away  since  those  times  when  we 
were  both  groping  our  way  from  the  darkness  in  which 
we  had  been  bred  to  the  light  of  God's  truth,  and  many 
changes  have  come  over  us  both ;  but  always  will  the  recol- 
lection of  our  early  intercourse  be  fresh  in  our  heart  After 
long  investigation  of  the  various  systems  of  religion  and 
Tanous  plans  of  world-reform  or  of  individual  perfection 
agitated  in  our  country,  outside  of  the  Church,  he,  tbroueh 
the  mercy  of  God,  found  in  the  Catholic  religion  what  he 
had  so  long  and  so  patiently  sought.  He  soon  felt  a  vo- 
cation to  a  religious  life,  was  received  into  the  Congrega- 
tion of  the  most-  Holy  Redeemer,  and  went  abroad  to  mSce 
his  novitiate,  and  to  prepare  himself  for  the  priesthood. 
After  his  ordination,  he  was  two  years  on  the  mission  in 
England,  when  he  was  permitted  by  his  superiors  to  return 
to  his  native  land,  wnere,  with  others,  he  has  been  em- 
ployed in  ^ving  missions  in  various  parts  of  the  country, 
with  consohng  success.  We  have  watched  his  career  as  a 
missionary  priest,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  with  affection- 
ate interest,  but  in  this  book  more  fully  than  anywhere  dse 
•  we  have  found  again  our  young  friend.  Here  he  begins 
to  utter  what  God  has  given  him  to  utter,  and  his  words 
will  go  to  the  hearts  of  iQl  his  early  friends,  and  they  ace  all 
who  Knew  him.  He  has  greater  things  than  this  to  say, 
but  he  has  here  spoken  the  word  that  was  needed,  the 
proper  word  for  the  time  and  place,  and  it  will  and  must 
fetch  an  echo  from  the  inmost  souls  of  not  a  few  of  his 
countrymen^  especially  in  our  own  New  England,  where 
he  was  so  well  known  and  so  warmly  loved. 

The  author  has  given  us  here  the  very  book  the  want  of 

which  many  have  Mt,   and    has  done  what   we  ourselves 

have  often  attempted  to  do,  and  would  have  done  bad  Al- 

'  mighty  God  given  us  th^  genius  and  ability  to  do  it.    -We 
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can  now  throw  Ihe  manascript  of  our  own  partially  coihh 

Ckted  work  on  the  same  subject  into  the  fire.  All  wno  have; 
ad  any  experience  in  the  matter  know  that,  with  all  the 
variety  and  excellence  of  our  Catholic  literature,  we  have 
DO  book  precisely  adapted  to  the  peculiar  state  of  mind  and 
tone  of  thought  that  we  every  day  meet  among  the  better 
and  more  earnest  and  aspiring  class  of  our  countrymen^ 
All  our  controversial  works  have  been  written  for  a  state 
of  things  which  lias  passed  or  is  passing  away  in  this  coun- 
try. They  do  not  meet  our  American  mind  ;  they  fail  to 
recognize  to  that  mind  the  truths  which  it  unauestionably 
has,  and  attack  its  errors  under  forms  that  it  does  not  rec- 
ognise afi  its  own.  There  has  as  yet  been  no  real  mediuoi 
of  communication  between  Catholic  and  noo-Catbolic 
Americans,  and  if  our  Catholic  writei*s  have  understood 
the  non-Catholic  American,  he  has  not  understood  them. 
They  have  not  spoken  to  the  comprehension  of  the  real 
American  mind  and  heart,  or  penetrated  to  what  we  would 
call  the  inner  American  life. 

The   genuine   American    character    is    the   most  difficuh 
diaracter   in   the  world  to  comprehend,  and  foreigners  al- 
most invariably  fail  in  their  efforts  to  understand  It.     Few 
Americans   themselves,   though  they   feel    at    once  whether 
you    understand   it    or   not,    can  explain  it  either  to  them- 
selves or  to  others.     Our  deeper  inner  lifeThas  never  yet  re- 
ceived  its  expression.     We  are  as  yet  a  mystery  to  ourselves, 
and  cannot  say  what  we  are  or  are  not.     The  chief  reason 
of  this  is,  that  we  are  in  our  infancy,  and)  our  character, 
though  forming,  is  not  yet  formed,  at  least  not  fully  devel- 
oped.    To  the  foreigner  and  even  to  ourselves  we  seem  an 
adult  people,  with  a  fixed  character  such  as  it  is.     But  this 
seemingly  fixed  character  is  only  on  the  surface.     It  is  no 
index  to  the  real  national  character,  and  can  only  mislead 
those  who  do  not  penetrate  deeper.    Under  this  beats  the 
American   heart,  operates  the  real   American  life,  which  is 
rapidly    transforming^    assimilating,   or  casting  off  all   this 
which  the  superficial  observer  takes  to  be  Americanism.     In 
order  to  seize  the  real  American  character,  we  must  study, 
as  in  the  child,  what    we   are   becoming,   rather   than  what 
we  are.     Like   children  we   live  in    the   future,    not  in  the 
pi^esent  or  the  past,  and  look   forward,  not  backward.     We 
nave  hope,  but  no  memory.     As  a  people,  we  feel  that  we 
have  DO  past,  and  we  despise  the  present.    We  feel  ourselves 
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bound  by  no  tfadidong,  whether  of  truth  or  errop ;  we  have 
faith  only  in  what  is  to  come.  The  great  words  we  some- 
times use  are  spoken  prophetioally,  and  express  what  we 
feel  we  are  to  be,  not  woat  we  ftel  we  ara  We  think, 
feel,  speak,  in  reference  not  to  what  we  are,  but  to  what  it 
is  in  us  to  be.  Our  character  is  in  the  bud ;  it  has  not  yet 
blossomed,  far  less  ripened  into  fruit.  Hence  tk  difficulty 
of  comprehending  it,  and  only  they  who  can  foretell  tb 
blossom  and  the  fruit  from  studying  the  bud  can  oompie' 
hend  it. 

To  arrive  at  some  acquaintance  with  the  AniericaB 
character  in  its  proper  sense,  we  must  not  study  it  in  the 
busy,  bustling  life  of  the  multitude,  in  our  shops,  in-  our 
streets,  on  our  wharves,  in  our  hotels,  in  our  saloons,  in  our 
political  caucuses,  or  in  our  sectarian  meeting-hoasefli  and 
assemblies.  Here  you  see  us  only  on  our  outside,  in  our 
transitional  state,  or  in  what  we  have  retained  or  imitated* 
from  the  Old  World,  modified  by  the  peculiarities  of  the 
framework  of  American  society.  The  real  Aroerioan 
heart  is  not  there,  and  is  not  indicated  by  what  we  there 
meet.  We  must  look  tor  it  in  what  is  to-day  apparently 
a  small  and  hardly  heeded  minority.  It  will  not  do  to  re» 
gard  us  as-  a  people  with  a  credos  a  fixed  form  of  belief, 
whether  true  or  false;  and  it  will  do  just  as  little  to  regard- 
us  as  an  infidel  or  unbelieving  people:  We  ane,  if  the  thing 
be  conceivable,  neither  the  one  nor  the  other.  As  a*  people, 
we  have  no  distinctive  or  dermatic  faith;  we  have  oeaBed 
to  believe  in  distinct  and  definite  doctrines,  and  so  br 
have  fallen  into  a  sort  of  religious  indifference;  but  we 
have  a  strone  religious  nature,  we  recoil  with  horror  from 
open  unbelief,  ana  have  a  persuasion  that  there  is  and  must 
be  a  true  religion  of  some  sort,  though  we  know  not  pre- 
cisely what  or  where  it  is.  We  are  best  represented  by 
those  who  have  outgrown  all  the  forms  of  dogmatic  Pro- 
testantism, and  are  looking,  like  Emerson  and-  Pasker,  ior 
something  beyond  the  Reformation,  and  have  glimpses  of 
a  truth,  a  beauty,  a  perfection  above  it,  to  which  they  long 
to  attain,  but  feel  that  they  have  not  as  yet  attained  ana 
know  not  how  to  attain.  These  are  the  real  American 
people,  however  few  their  number,  and  theirs  are  the  only 
words  that  as  yet  fetch  an  echo  from  the  American  heart. 
The  formal  Episcopalian,  Presbyterian,  Baptist,  Methodist, 
Sooinian,   is  as  such   no  representative    ot    the    American 
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people,!  and'  is  ofclised  to*  yidd  to  the  dtafioWiiif;  ii 
of  Ameritan  life.  He  {»  an  eacotic  that  cannot  long  floiiH 
riflh  in  our  soil  or  utider  our  heavens*  There  is  an  agency 
at  work  in  American  minds*  and  hearts  that  transforms  him 
against  his  wilU  against  his  knowledge^ -^  an  agency  that 
fesiste  silently  and  mysteriously  all  sects  with:  formal  doc- 
trines^ and  that  will  for  ever  prevent  them  from  being  n*- 
turalized  or  nationalized  among  u&  They  ail  feel  the. 
workings  ofl  this  silent,  secret  agency,  and  many  of  them 
very  unneeessarily  suppose  that  it  is-  the  secret  mfl'ueuce  of 
Borne,  the  result  of  a  concealed  ^*  Jesuitism^'"  or  **  of  a  Po<^ 
|iirii  oonwiracy,"  It  is*  no  such  thing.  The  same-mency 
IS  at  woMc  among  Catholics,  and  would  ttBUsform  Catho** 
lidCy  in  the  same  way^  were  it  not  divine  truth,  protected 
by  the  hand  of  Grod.  himself.  In  ascertaininff  or  estimating 
we  real  American  character,  we  must  look  beyond  all  the 
sects,  to  those  who  have  thrown>  them  off,  and  that,  too, 
without  lapsing  into  cold  materialism,  or  losing  their  na«» 
tural  religiosity  and  uprightness^  These  are  already  more 
Bomerous  than  is  commonly  imagined,  and  their  number 
is  every  day  rapidly  ikicreasing.  In  these  is  our  hope^ 
fcHT  he  who  can  speak  to  the  minds  and  hearts*  of:  these 
speaks  to  the  teal  American  mind  and  heart. 

We  doubt  if  any  man^.  without  extraordinary  graces  can 
do  this  effectually,  unless  he  b  one  who  knows  them  by  his 
own   personal  experience.      Catholics  who  have  lived^  long 
in  the  country,  ni^,  who  have  been  bom  and-  brought  up  in- 
the  oountry,  do  not  readily  enter  into  their  state  of  mind,, 
and  rarely  succeed  in  making  themselvea  thoroughly  intelli^ 
gible  to  them ;    fbr  they  live  uot  the  same  life,   and  speak, 
not    the    sune    language;      But    viet    it    is    through    this* 
dass  Catholicity  is-  to  oe  presentiea  to  the  American  heart 
and  the  country  converted.      In  regard-  to  individuals  we 
may  find^  indeed,  a  point  of  support  in  the  Catholic  dog** 
mas  reta^Md  by  most  of  the  sect^  but  not  for  the  oonver- 
sioo  of  any  considerable  number  of  the  American  people. 
Our  belt  and  firmest  reliance  is  not  on  these  Catholic  dog* 
mas    irfiich    Protestandsra    still   professes,,  for  Protestants^ 
speaking  generally,  hold  them  too  loosely,  but  on  the  in- 
nate   cravings    of   the    soul,    finding    itself   abandoned    to^ 
simple  nature,  on  that  inward  need  which  all  men  feel  even 
by  nature  for  truth  and    goodness.     We   shall,   with   the 
grace  of  God,  find  our  account  in  proportion  as  we  address 
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the  heart,  and  the  intelleot  through  the  heart*  The  fiilerum 
for  our  lever  is  in  the  natural  craving  of  the  heart  for  beati«« 
tude,  to  love  and  to  be  loved.  We  shall  do  wdll  not  ta 
slight  the  mystic  element  of  the  soul,  an  element  p€rluip» 
stronger  than  any  other  in  our  American  nature. 

Hitherto  our  Catholic  authors,  very  naturally  and  very 
properly,  have  confined  themselves,  when  addreasinff  thoae 
without,  either  to  the  defence  of  Catholicity  against  the 
objections  of  Protestants,  or  to  the  refutation  of  the  errors 
of  noti-Catholics.  We  .have  confined  ourselves  peraonallyy 
in  our  discussions,  mostly  to  the  latter  object,  for  it  suited 
best  our  peculiar  temperament.  But,  after  all,  we  in  tbift 
way  present  Catholicity  mainly  on  its  n/egative  dde,  and 
idlence  the  logic  rather  than  win  the  hearts  of  non-*Catho* 
lies.  We  show  them  in  this  way  our  religion  under  its 
least  amiable  and  most  repulsive  aspect.  There  is  another 
way  of  presenting  it,  which  we  have  aa  yet  hardly  tried, 
that  of  presenting  it  in  its  purely  affirinative  or  posidve 
character,  as  the  adequate  object  of  the  heart,  whicn  Ter^ 
tullian  says  is  naturally  Christian,  frankly  reoognising  its 
natural  wants  and  activities,  and  showing  it  that  Catnip 
city  is  that  unknown  good  that  it  craves,  the  ideal  to  wliicb 
it  aspires,  the  true  lire  it  would  live,  and  that  superhuman 
help  which  it  feels  that  it  needs  and  which  it  has  hitherto 
sought  in  vain,  and  must  in  vain  seek  elsewhere  than  in  the 
Church.  Now  this  is  what  our  author  has  attempted,  andy 
as  far  as  we  can  judge,  with  complete  success,  in  toe  vokime 
before  us.  He  makes  no  apologetic  defence  of  Catholicity^ 
and  no  polemical  assault  on  Protestantism,  although  l■^ 
work  really  contains  a  masterly  refutation  of  the  latter,  and  a 
triumphant  defence  of  the  former;  but  he  presents  Catho* 
licity  as  the  answer  to  the  Questions  of  the  Soul.  He  lets  the 
people  whom  he  addresses  state  these  questions  in  their  own 
way,  and  sive  him  their  own  list  of  the  wants  of  the  heart, 
and  tells  them  that  they  need  not  despair  of  finding  an  ^i^ 
swer  to  these  questions,  or  full  satisfaction  of  these  wants. 
He  does  not  reproach  them  for  raising  these  questions,  or 
for  feeling  these  wants,  for  he  owns  them  to  be  natural,  and 
regards  them  as  indicative  of  the  dignity  and  noble  capa* 
cities  of  man^s  nature.  He  accepts  them,  and  shows  tnat 
Catholicity  is  that  which  adequatelv  answers  them  all.  In 
this  consist  the  originalitv  and  peculiar  merit  of  his  method. 
It  is  not  controversial,  it  is  not  speculative,  it  is  not  dog* 
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made,  but  a  simple  statement  of  facts  to  the  heart,  which 
idfitnicts  and  satisfies  the  understanding.  It  assumes 
nothing,  but  simply  relates  what  those  whom  he  addresses 
experience,  and  snows  them  affectionately  what  it  is  they 
want,  and  where  and  how  they  may  find  it.  It  is  frank, 
confiding,  hopeful,  overflowing  witK  tenderness  and  good- 
will towards  those  who  have  not  yet  found  what  the  author 
has  found.  The  author  addresses  himself  more  especially  to 
the  persons  known  amongst  us  as  Transcendentalists,  and 
he  finds  something  true  and  beautiful  in  many  of  those 
eholce  souls,  who,  however  mistaken  in  their  practical  en- 
deavors, sought  earnestly  for  a  time  to  live  a  higner  life,  and 
deserved  something  better  than  the  sneers  and  scoffs  they 
received  from  an  unsympathizing  world.  He  may  not 
reach  them  all,  but  be  must  reach  many  of  them,  ana  even 
those  he  fails  to  convince  will  find  his  oook  surprising  and 
attracting  them.  He  has  presented  Catholicity  m  its  true 
light  to  their  understandings,  and  they  must  wish  to  accept 
il  even  when  they  fail  to  do  so. 

It  is  no  easy  matter  to  make  selections  that  will  give 
our  readers  a  passable  idea  of  this  remarkable  book.  It  is 
wiMt  every  book  should  be,  a  genuine  whole,  and  to  give 
an  idea  of  it  we  should  need  to  extract  it  all.  It  is  a  gen* 
nine  work  of  art  in  the  highest  sense  of  the  term,  as  beau- 
tifal  as  true,  and  as  true  as  beautiful.  Any  extract  we 
can  make  will  be  weakened  by  being  detached  either  from 
what  prececks  or  follows  it.  We  must,  however,  give  a 
few  specimens  of  the  author's  style  and  manner.  We  be- 
gin with  the  first  chapter.  Has  Man  a  Destiny  f 

**  'But  whatunl? 
An  in&Dt  in  tbe  night ; 
An  infiuit  crying  for  tbe  light, 
And  with  no  language  but  a  ctj.'^Tbkntbon. 

'*  Every  man  that  is  born  into  life  has  for  his  task  to  find  his 
dssdny,  or  to  make  one.  This  he  most  accomplish,  or  be  con« 
dsmned  to  the  greatest  of  all  miseries*  tbe  misery  of  being  '  oon- 
•doQS  of  capacities  without  the  proper  objects  to  satisfy  them.' 

"  The  question  that  agitates  the  mind  of  man,  as  soon  as  the  eye 
of  reason  opens,  is  that  of  his  destiny.  The  idea  of  Qod,  himself, 
and  the  world  aromid  him,  strikes  him  at  that  moment,  as  separate 
and  independent  facts.  The  charm  that  surrounded  his  innocent 
childhood  is  broken ;  he  enters  upon  a  new  sphere  of  life ;  and, 
with  feelings  of  surprise,  he  asks  :  '  Who  am  I  ? '  '  Whence  did  I 
come  ?*    •  Whither  do  I  tend  ?  *     •  Who  is  God  ?  *     '  What  are  my 
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irdlatioDatO'€k>d  ?  to  man  ?  to  the  woriU  around  me  ?*'  *  He^  I  a 
tdcstiny?  a  work  to  do?  What  u  it?  And  where t  Or  (a  A 
vKukd  by  Fate  ?  or  left  to  what  men  eall  Ohanee  ?' 

'  No  Wh^nr-^^^o  Where — no  How,  hat  that  we  are, 
And  nanght  herides  I '  * 

"  These,  and  simihir '''questions,  are  the  first  to  spring  up,  a(  .the 
'dawn  of  reason,  in  the  mind  of  those  who  have  ino  fixed  notiiins  of 
religion.  Alas !  this  is  the  condition,  deny  .it  who  may,  of  the 
fgreat  mass  of  American  youth. 

"  A  shrewd  observer  of  men,  one  who  ranks  high  among  our 
poetSj  iias. stated  this  fact  in  his  quaint  way  in  the  foUowing  lines : — 

'  (I  flaw  men  .go  up  fl<id  down 
Jn  the  oonntiy  and  the  town, 
With  this  prayer  apon  their  neck,—- 
"  Jndgment  and  a  judge  we  ieek;" 
NQt-to  nu>narehs  we  repair. 
Nor  to'Iesmed  juritt'B  chair,; 
But  they  hairy  to  their  peers. 
To  their  kinsrolk,  and- their  dears  ; 
liOndOT  than  with  speech  they  pray»— 
<*  What  am  I  ?   Companion,  aay  f*  *f 

**'  These  questions  me  cannot  set  aside  if  we  woidd ;  and,  nnan- 
'Swered,  -.they  fasten  upon  the  mind  and  consume  .the  life  of  the 
heart,  like  the  vultures  that  fed  upon  the  vitals  of  the  rock-boond 
.Prometheua.  Moreover,  we  would  not  set  them  aside  if  we  had 
the  .power,  for  the  highest  prerogative  of  man's  reason  is,  to  know^ 
his  destiny ;  and  his  'noUe  energies  were  not  given  to  be  wasted  or 
misspent,  but  to  be  directed  to  the  fulfilment  of  k. 

"  First  of  all,  then,  the  question  of  our  destiny  must  be  met  and 
settled,  and  that,  too,  satisfactorily  to  the  intellect  and  heart.  Till 
this  is  done,  it  is  idle  and  nonsensical  to  tell  man  to  act.  You  tell 
him  to  act,  and 'he  wQl  reply  :  '  But  how  oan  we  act,  when  we  see 
no  purpose  in  our  actions  ?  How  can  we  act,  when  we  see  no  end 
worth  acting  for  ?  Rather  than  aet  for  such  ends  as  men  com- 
monly do,  we  would  let  our  shoulders  fall  from  their  sockets,  and 
our  arms  with  their  bones  be  broken  1     For 

**  We  were  not  bom 

To  sink  our  finer  feelings  in  the  dust ; 
And  better  to- the  gnwe  with  fcellags  torn, 

So  in  •ur:  steps  stride  truth  and  honeit'tinst 
Jn  the  great  love  of  things,  than  to  be  slaves 

To  forms,  whose  ringing  sides  -each  stroks  we  give 
"Stamps  with  a  hollower  want.    Yes,  to  our  graves 

Hurry,  before  we  in  ihe  heavenn'  look  lire, 
:StrMigen  to  our  best  thought,  4ind  fearinc  meo. 
And  fearhig  deatlf,  and  to  he  born  agam.  ' '  % 
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''If  joQ  caaaot  aot,  dmi  lore.  '  Bat  how  can  we  loTe»  ^Aen  a 
deeper  insight  telle  iib»  that  to  love  is  only  to  be  deceived  ?  To 
lofe  till  the  inmost  want  of  the  soul  is  stilleid,  is  but  an  act  of  self- 
deception,  ending  in  greater  pain  and  bitteier  vanL  Mock  us  no 
longer  hy  telling  ue  to  love.  Can  two  vinds  make  a  fulness  ?  Can 
two  wants  give  bUss?  Can  two  deficiencies  make  a  whole  and 
perfect  result  ?  *  Madly  and  in  vain  do  two  hearts  beat  to  mingle 
and  be  a  whole/ 

"  '  We  would  love,  yes,  this  is  predsely  what  we  would  do,  but 
love  what  will  answer  to  our  whole  nature,  not  merely  to  a  part« 
and  that  part  by  no  means  the  most  noble.    For  he 

"  Who  drinkfl  of  Cupid's  nectar-cap, 
Loreth  downwaida,  aod  not  np."  * 

And  rather  than  this,  our  soul  chooeeth  hanging  and  our  bones 
death.* 

"  Oh !  is  it  not  a  subject  of  despair  for  the  soul,  when  we  can- 
not find  in  ourselves,  nor  in  any  other,  nor  in  all  society,  the  light 
we  need  to  solve  life's  mystery,  the  Destiny  of  Man?  If  death 
could  give  us  any  dew,  who  would  not  make  the  venture,  and  say, 

'  Lay  thy  loring  winga 
In  death  upon  me,  ^  if  that  way  alone 
Thy  great  Creation-thoaght  thou  will'st  to  me  make  known. 'f 

Such  is  the  uttefftnce  of  the  soul  when  it  is  moved  by  some  un* 
known  influence  from  the  centre  and  basis  of  common  life*  and  is 
making  for  another  and  a  higher  one,  to  rest  upon. 

"  But  what  is  this  that  torments  the  soul  ?  Has  life  no  purpose  ? 
Has  man  no  taek  to  accomplish  ? 

"Are  we 

'  Bat  eddiea  of  the  dust, 
Uplifted  bv  the  hlaot  and  whirled 
Along  the  nighway  of  the  world 
A  moment  only,  then  to  &11 
Back  to  a  common  level  all, 
At  the  subBiding  of  the  gnat  ?'  t 

Is  all  around  us  chaos  as  it  seems,  and  are  we  brought  forth  from 
darkness  into  reason's  light,  only  to  doubt  and  perchance  despair  ? 

'  And  is  this  aU  that  man  can  claim? 
la  this  oar  longing'a  final  aim  ? 
To  be  like  all  things  roond, — ^no  more  . 
Than  pebbles  caat  on  time's  great  shore  ? '  $ 

Not  always  does  doubt  spring  from  deficiency ;  in  earnest  hearts, 
it  is  but  another  form  of  feith  and  prayer.    I^ten  to  one  who  has 

*  Emerson.         f  Milnes.         %  Iiongfellow.         §  Sterling. 
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felt  keenly  the  nobler  impukea  of  the  soul,  who  has  had  brilfiant 
dreams  of  life  and  drunk  dry  the  cup  of  woe. 

"  '  .What  you  find  to  your  sorrow  is  the  star  of  hope.  Your 
doubts  are  "  the  stamp  and  signet  of  a  most  perfect  life."  There 
is  in  life  a  purpose ;  one  equal  to  all  the  wants  of  the  heart  and  the 
capacities  of  the  soul ;  a  purpose  that  will  give  to  the  heart  a  per- 
petual freshness  of  youth,  to  the  mind  an  ever  increasing  vision  of 
beauty,  and  to  the  wiU  a  divine  basis  for  action.  And  this  pnxpose 
can  be  yours.' 

"  Believe  it !  or  trust  one  who  has  been  where  you  axe,  and  who 
speaks  to  you  now,  not  of  day  dreams,  but  of  actualities,  of  hopes 
realized  and  of  aims  accomplished  ;  one  who  can  say. 

'  Wliati>Bce  I  dreamt  not  now  k  true, 
More  lovely  Bights  around  me  rise.'* 

Lo  !  in  the  fields  the  yellow  grain,  the  ripening  fruit,  the  full-blown 
rose,  how  full  of  life !  how  perfect !  how  beautiful !  And  shall 
man,  the  crowning  piece  of  God's  workmanship,  walk  with  aimless 
feet  ?     Shall  he  be 

'  Weighed  upon  with  heaviness. 
And  utterly  oonaomed  with  sharp  distress. 
While  all  things  else  have  rest  from  weariness  ?'  f 

No ;  man  has  a  destiny,  and  to  corrupt,  to  enfeeble,  or  to  aban- 
don those  instincts,  faculties,  and  activities  which  Grod  has  given 
to  him  whereby  to  reach  his  destiny,  this  is  the  sdhl's  suicide ;  this, 
and  this  alone,  is  sin. 

"  Man  has  a  destiny,  and  his  only  evil  is  to  deviate  from  it ;  and 
not  to  be  able  to  act  in  accordance  with  his  destiny,  is  the  greatest 
of  all  miseries ;  this  is,  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  to  be  damned; 
this  is  the  greatest  torment  of  hell.  Man  has  a  destiny,  and  man's 
highest  good,  his  life,  his  happiness,  and  true  being's  bliss,  is  in 
nothing  else  than  in  the  fulfilment  of  his  destiny ;  it  is  in  this,  that 
his  beatitude  and  heaven  consist. 

"  Man  has  a  destiny,  what  was  it  ?" — pp.  9-17. 

We  beg  the  reader  to  remark  this  sentence,  so  directly 
in  the  face  and  eyes  of  Calvinism  and  Jansenism :  *<  No ; 
man  has  a  destiny,  and  to  corrupt,  to  enfeeble,  or  to  aban- 
don those  instincts,  faculties,  and  activities  which  God  . 
has  given  him  whereby  to  reach  his  destiny,  this  is  the 
souPs  suicide ;  this,  and  this  alone,  is  sin.**'  Here  is  the 
distinct  recognition  of  all  that  is  true  in  the  saying  of  the 
Transcendentalists  about  following  our  instincts,  and  the 
truth  without  the  error. 
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After  having  settled  the  question  that  man  has  a  dea- 
tiny,  the  author  proceeds  to  the  question/ What  is  mane's 
destiny?  He  shows  by  a  series  of  most  interesting  ex- 
tracts from  the  writings  of  the  greatest  and  most  distin- 
guished non-Catholics  of  the  age,  of  men  who  are  rightly 
called  its  representative  men,  that,  while  this  question 
torments  its  soul,  it  is  unable  to  answer  it.  Who  greater 
than  Goethe,  that  many-sided  German  ?  Yet  here  is  th^ 
best  answer  he  could  give  ;— 

"  I'ye  let  my  heart  npon  nothing  you  see ; 
Hnrrah ! 
And  80  the  world  goes  well  with  me. 
And  who  has  the  mind  to  be  fellow  of  mine. 
Why,  let  him  take  hold  and  help  me  drain 
These  mouldy  lees  of  wine, 

'*  I  set  my  heart  first  upon  wealth. 
Hurrah  1 
And  bartered  away  my  peace  and  health, 

But,  ah ! 
The  aHppeij  change  went  about' like  air, 
And  when  I  had  clutched  me  a  handful  here 
Away  it  went  there. 

"  I  set  my  heart  upon  woman  neit. 
Hurrah! 
FoAer  iweet  sake  was  oft  perplexed, 

But,  ah  1 
The  False  one  looked  for  a  daintier  lot. 
The  Constant  one  wearied  me  out  and  out, 
The  Best  was  not  easily  got. 

"  I  set  my  heart  upon  travels  grand, 
Hurrah ! 
And  spumed  our  plain,  old  Fatherland ; 

But,  ah! 
Naught  seemed  to  be  just  the  thing  it  should. 
Most  comfortless  bed,  and  indifferent  food. 
My  tastes  misunderstood. 

'*  I  set  my  heart  upon  sounding  fiune ; 
Hurrah! 
And,  lo !  I'm  eclipsed  by  some  upstart's  name  ; 

But,  ah ! 
When  in  public  life  I  loomed  quite  high, 
The  folks  that  passed  me  would  look  awry ; 
Their  Tery  worst  Mend  was  I. 

«  And  then  I  set  my  heart  upon  war. 
Hurrah ! 
We  gained  some  battles  with  &;lat, 

Hurrah! 
We  troubled  the  foe  with  sword  and  flame, 
(And  some  of  our  friends  fared  quite  the  same,) 
I  lost  a  leg  for  fiune. 
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**  Now  I've  aei  my  heart  upon  notbingy  you  «ee  s 

Horrab! 
And  the  whole  wide  world  belongs  to  me, 

Hurrah  I 
The  feast  begins  to  run  low,  no  doubt, 
Bat  at  the  old  cask  we'll  hare  one  eood  bout  I 
Ciome,  drink  the  lees  all  out !  " 

We  must  cite  the  Chapter  on  the  Dignity  of  Man. 

"  Come  to  it  we*  must,  if  not  before,  at  least  at  the  moment  of 
death,  that  God,  God  alone,  is  all  our  best  having,  our  repose,  the 
complete  and  perfect  answer  to  man's  whole  being. 

"  Shall  we  ask  the  intelligence  of  man  what  it  demands  ?  Its 
answer  is :  '  To  know,  to  know  the  truth ;  to  know  the  whole 
truth ;  the  primal  and  infinite  truth ;  -—  to  know  God ! ' 

"  Shall  we  ask  the  heart  of  man  the  end  of  all  its  deaixea  ?  It 
will  answer ;  '  To  love,  to  love  the  good ;  to  love  the  supreme 
and  infinite  good;  —  to  love  God  and  all  things  else  because  of 
some  reflect  of  God ! '  Shall  we  ask  the  will  of  man  its  purpose  ? 
It  will  reply :'  To  act ;  to  act  in  accordance  with  the  primal  truth 
for  the  Supreme  Good ;  to  do  God's  will.' 

"  The  head,  the  heart,  the  hand  of  man  with  one  voice  prodaim 
that  the  end  of  man  is  to  know,  to  love,  to  live  for  God !  This  is 
God's  own  destiny.  Man's  destiny,  therefore,  is  God*like.  For 
God  created  man  in  his  '  own  image  and  likeness."^ 

"  The  destiny  of  the  soul,  then,  is  to  come  to  God ;  to  be  one 
with  God.  To  live,  is  to  think  for  God,  to  love  for  Gbd,  to  act  for 
God. 

"  A  truthful  life  is  one  in  which  all  the  thoughts  of  the  mind, 
all  the  affections  of  the  heart,  all  the  acts  of  the  will,  are  directed 
to  God.  A  truthful  life  is  one  in  which  all  the  faculties  and  ener- 
gies of  the  soul  tend  to  God. 

"  But  God's  happiness  is  one  and  the  same  with  his  life.  Man, 
therefore,  living  the  same  life  as  God,  participates  in  God's  hap« 
piness,  and  his  life  here  is  the  beginning  of  his  eternal  beatitude 
hereafter. 

"  What  higher  end  can  be  conceived  than  that  of  GK>d ;  what 
more  beautiful  life  can  be  imagined  than  that  of  God ;  what  mors 
blissful  can  be  thought  of,  than  the  happiness  of  God  ? 

"Say  not  that  in  making  God  the  '  limit  where  all  our  wishes 
end,'  we  isolate  man  from  nature  and  humanity  ?  Is  not  God  in 
nature  ?  in  humanity  ?  in  all  things  ?  If  so,  then  to  see  God  is  to 
see  and  know  aU  thmgs  eminently  ;  —  to  love  God  and  be  one  with 
ixioi,  18  to  love  and  be  one  with  all  things  most  intimately  ;  —  to 

^^,1        ?J^'^"i°  ^°  ®^^^  ^^S  and  serve  all  things  most  cflect- 
uaJly-     With  God  and  one  with  God,  man,  like  God,  embiaoes  aU, 

^^^'L^^!^^^?"^^"^''  without  God,  he  is  incomplete  and  his 
^etions  ineffectual.  ' 
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"  We  may  be  told  that  this  is  all  poetry,  rfaapeody,  moonsluoe, 
smoke,  and  will,  like 

*  Yon  wATering  oolmnn,  peridi  1  '*  « 

*'  To  some  these  thoughts  may  appear  so ;  the  world  is  wide, 
and  leaving  such  by  the  way,  we  say  this  is 

'  A  truA  too  yaat  for  spiriti  lost  in  sloth, 
Bj  idf-iiidiilgeace  marred  of  noble  growth, 
Who  bear  about,  in  impotence  and  shames 
Their  human  reason's  Tisionaiy  name.'t 

But  to  those  who  feel  within  their  hearts  the  strivings  of  a  noble 
enterprise,  we  have  a  word  of  hope.  Ye,  whose  thoughts  make 
the  world  a  solitude,  and  who  feel  a  bliss  by  you  not  understood, 
we  have  a  word  of  hope.  Ye,  to  whom  God  has  given  generous 
views  of  life  and  courage  to  act  for  Eternity ;  to  you  we  have  a 
word  of  hope,  and,  with  assurance,  say  :  ^- 

'  These  are  not  dreams  for  laughter, 
Now  but  shoots,  these  trees  hereafter 
Shall  with  fruit  refresh  us.'  "t 

—pp.  30 -33. 

• 

We  commend  this  chapter  on  the  Dignity  of  Man  to 
our  non-Catholic  readers.  They  suppose,  in  tbdr  igno- 
rance of  Catholicity,  or  rather  in  coniounding  Catholicity 
with  the  heresf  of  the  Jansenists,  usually  regarded  by 
Protestants  as  *^  the  .better  class  of  Catholics/'  as  said  to 
us  one  day  the  excellent  Dr.  Nevin,  that  we  degrade  human 
nature,  and  in  order  to  exalt  God  belittle  man.  But  in 
our  Catholic  belief,  it  is  not  necessary  to  detract  from  the 
creature  in  order  to  make  up  the  greatness  of  the  Creator. 
Grod  is  infinite,  and  infinitely  ereat  in  himself  and  in  his 
own  right.  No  greatness  of  the  creature  can  diminish  his 
greatness,  or  lessen  his  dignity.  God  himself  has  lowered 
himself  to  man ;  that  he  might  raise  man  to  himself,  and 
not  lightly  should  we  speak  of  that  nature  which  the  Son 
of  God  has  not  disdained  to  assume  as  his  own.  That 
nature  which  was  created  by  God,  redeemed  by  him,  and 
destined  to  consort  eternally  with  him,  cannot  be  wanting 
in  dignity.  The  views  of  your  Dr.  Cbanning,  who,  in  the 
later  years  of  his  life,  made  the  dignity  of  numan  nature 
his  constant  theme,  fell  far  below  those  entertained  by  the 
Catholic.  We  honor  all  men,  not  as  God,  nor  as  able 
without  the  assistance  of  his  grace  to  attain  to  supematu* 

«  Schiller.  t  Sterling.  t  Goethe. 
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nd  union  with  him,  but  as  the  noble  cfeatufes  of  God, 
made  in  his  image  and  his  likeness,  and  fi>r  an  inoonoetr- 
ably  glorious  destiny.  There  is  no  dancer  in  OTerrating 
the  dimity  of  our  nature,  so  long  as  we  do  not  forget  that 
God  IS  its  principle  and  end,  and  that  we  can  do  nothing 
without  him,  and  are  unable  by  our  simple  natural  strength 
to  attain  to  eternal  life. 

From  the  question  of  man's  destiny  in  general,  the 
author  proceeds  to  show  that  each  man  has  **  a  special 
destiny,  a  definite  work  to  do/'  and  that  *^  this  work  is  a 
great,  an  important,  a  divine  work.*"  This  will  be  found  a 
most  interesting  and  instructive  portion  of  the  work.  It 
offers  an  admirable  commentary  on  Fourier^s  doctrine  of 
^*  Attractions  proportional  to  Destiny,^  and  on  the  at- 
tempts made  to  realize  it  by  means  of  associations  and 
communities  in  ancient  and  '  modem  times,  induding 
Brook  Farm,  Fruitlands,  and  the  Brotherhood  of  the  Cross. 
He  shows  that  there  is  a  tendency  in  a  choice  nunpiber  of 
minds,  in  all  ages  and  in  all  countries,  to  make  it  their 
special  object  to  strive  after  perfection  and  an  unworldly 
life.  In  other  words,  that  the  monastic  life  is  in  some 
sense  a  natural  want,  and  only  a  mode  of  realizing  the 
natural  aspirations  of  highly  spiritual  souls.  But  he  shows, 
at  the  same  time,  that  these  souls  have  never  been  able  to 
fulfil  their  special  destiny  in  any  of  the  institutioas  founded 
outside  of  toe  Catholic  Church.  After  showing  the  fiiil- 
ure  of  all  these  institutions,  he  asks.  Is  there  no  path? 
That  is,  no  way  by  which  men  may  attain  not  only  to 
their  general,  but  to  their  special  destiny  ? 

"Ml  there  no  refuge  bat  the  tomb 
For  all  this  time^  spirit  bloom  ? 
Does  earth  no  other  prospect  yield 
But  one  broad,  barren  battle*field  1 '  — •  Milvxs. 

"  Were  all  these  high  hopes  but  idle  fancies  and  splendid  in- 
Bufficiencies  ?  Were  all  these  holy  aspirationt  but  iUosions  and 
deceptive  dreams  ?  Were  these  heroic  sacrifices  but  evidences  of 
minds  deluded  ?    Then  is  life  a  mockery,  and  true  it  is  that 

'  The  fiend  Uiat  man  harries 
Is  lore  of  the  Beat, 
■  •  •  •         • 

Whose  soul  seeks  the  perfect. 
Which  his  eyes  seek  in  vain.'* 


*  Emerson. 
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For  tp  pare,  to  man  capadUes^  and  those  the  highest  and  noblest  of 
his  soul,  to  give  to  him  wants  the  deepest  and  most  sacred  of  his 
b^fft  to  condemn  him  to  seek  for  their  realization,  tg  hold  over 
his  head  their  proper  objects  like  the  apple  of  Tantalus,  and  des- 
tine him  never  to  reach  them ;  this  is  not  the  work  of  a  loving 
Deity,  but  cruelty  the  most  refined  of  a  fiend.  If  such  be  life,  it 
is  a  corse ;  and  he  tells  the  truth  of  man  who  says, 

'  Thy  cnne  it  was  to  see  and  hear 
Beyond  to-day's  scant  hemisphere, 
Beyond  all  mists  of  doubt  and  fear, 
Into  a  life  more  true  and  clear, 
Ajid  dearly  thou  dost  roe  it.'  * 

And  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  that  all^our  modem  and  youthful 

poets  sing  of  Death,  not  as  '  an  unknown  form  of  a  higher  life,' 

hat  invoke  his  shaft  as  an  escape  from  the  mockery  and  weari- 

someness  of  this, — saying  with  Schiller, 

• 

'  Wonld  this  weary  life  were  spent, 

Woald  this  fimitless  search  were  o'er  1 ' 

And  if  sach  be  life  and  such  its  promises,  who  would  not  say  from 
the  depths  of  his  soul,  in  tones  of  earnestness, 

'  And  rather  than  such  visions,  bless 
The  gloomiest  days  of  nothingnen.'f 

"  But  Mr.  Emerson  is  wrong,  not  in  saying  that  man  loves  the 
hest  and  sees  the  perfect, — ^no,  to  this  every  heart  and  head  con- 
sents,— ^but  that  he  seeks  in  vain  a  realization  of  what  he  loves 
and  sees.  This  is  the  error  of  Mr.  Emerson  and  the  whole  school 
of  this  class  of  men.  Our  curse  is  not  that  we  see  into  a  life  more 
dear  and  true, — this  is  the  loftiest  attribute  of  man, — ^but  that  man 
has  lost  or  not  yet  discovered  the  way  that  leads  to  the  possession 
of  such  a  life.  This  is  the  fiend,  here  lies  the  curse,  did  these 
men  but  know  it. 

"There  is  a  way.  Has  it  been  lost?  or  as  it  not  yet  been 
found  ?  That,  indeed,  would  be  a  sad  plight  for  humanity,  and  no 
less  a  libel  upon  Gk>d's  goodness  and  wisdom,  to  imagine  that  man 
has  wandered  up  and  down  upon  this  earth  for  these  thousand 
years,  and  that  none  has  found  the  path  which  leads  to  his  true 
home  and  country. 

"On  the  contrary,  Ood,  in  creating  man  a  free  agent,  was 
bound  to  make  known  to  him  the  law  and  path  to  his  destiny ; 
leaving  man  to  choose,  to  obey,  and  to  follow  it  if  he  pleased,  or 
not;  otherwise,  man  would  have  no  room  to  exercise  the  noble 
&culty  of  will.    He  must  know  this,  too,  in  order  to  direct  and 


•  Lowell.  t  Sterling. 
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employ  hia  &oaltie8  and  powers  aright,  to  be  what  be  ahcnlA  be ; 
and  until  this  is  discovered,  he  is  unable  to  act  as  a  rational  cxea- 
ture,  as  man. 

*' There  is,  then,  a  path  that  leads  us  to  our  final  aim;  who  is 
the  one  that  has  discovered  it,  and  standing  out  as  a  guide,  can  say 
to  humanity,  "T  is  I ;  I  am  tiie  way  that  leads  to  truth  and  Hfe,-— 
follow  me ! ' 

"  Does  the  past  give  us  such  an  answer  ?  What  says  the  past?" 
— pp,  88-91. 

The  author,  in  answer  to  this  question,  seeks  and  finds 
a  model  man,  and  a  model  life  in  Jesus  the  God-man.  He 
deduces  the  idea  of  the- Church  from  the  wants  of  the  soul, 
and  then  raises  the  inquiry  whether  that  idea  is  realized, 
and  if  so,  where.  He  first  examines  Protestantism,  and 
in  a  few  pages  gives  the  most  masterly  refutation  of  it 
that  we  nave  ever  re^l,  by  simply  showing  its  ina- 
bility to  answer  the  questions  of  the  soul,  or  to  satisfy  its 
wants.  He  then  interrogates  Rome,  the  Catholic  Churchy 
and  shows,  by  a  simple  statement  of  Catholicity,  that  she 
can  answer,  has  answered,  and  does  answer,  every  question 
the  soul  asks,  and  satisfy  every  want  it  feels.  He  shows 
that  she  meets  all  the  wants  of  the  soul,  and  affords  all 
the  means  and  facilities  necessary  to  enable  every  one  to 
fulfil  his  destiny,  whether  general  or  special.  This  book 
might  therefore  be  called  The  Questions  of  the  Soul,  and 
their  Answers ;  for  such  it  really  is.  Its  great  merit  is,  that  it 
asks  and  answers  those  questions  in  the  form  in  which  tfaey 
come  up  here  and  now,  in  our  own  age  and  country,  and 
more  especially  as  they  have  come  up  in  our  New  Sdc- 
land.  We  have  never  met  a  man  bom  and  brought  up  m 
New  York  who  had  a  more  just  appreciation  of  the  New 
England  inner  life,  and  as  a  New  England  man  by  birth, 
though  not  by  education,  we  most  cordially  thank  him 
for  tne  Justice  he  does  us.  New  England  certainly  is  not 
the  whole  Union,  but  it  has  impress^  its  own  mind^  upon 
no  small  part  of  it,  whether  for  good  or  for  evil  it  is  not 
for  us  to  say,  and  such,  with  all  her  faults,  is  her  intellec- 
tual and  r^igious  influence,  that  her  conversion  to  Catho* 
licity  would  go  a  great  way  towards  the  conversion  of  the 
whole  country,  ^^vertheless,  no  genuine  Catholic  can  be 
in  this  country  a  sectionalist.  We  are  all  one  country,  one 
people,  and  one  people  too,  whether  Protestant  or  Catholic, 
whether  Cdt  or  Anglo-Saxon,  Grerman  or  Francfa,  by  our 
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ie^ceot  CiitHdIidty  is  itself  kuperior  to  all  nationalities 
and  all  distinctions  of  race,  but  it  respects  every  nationality 
in  its  appropriate  sphere,  and  enlightens  and  protects  and 
fosters  a  pure  and  anient  patriotism.  We  may  see  this  in  the 
concluding  chapter  of  our  author,  with  which  we  must  close 


our  extracts. 


*  Am  I  not  braTe  and  strong  ?    Am  I  not  here 
To  fight  and  conquer  ?    Have  I  not  around 
A  world  of  comrades,  bound  to  the  same  cause, 
AU  brave  as  I,  —  all  led  by  the  same  chief, 
AU  pledged  to  Tictory  ? '-«-  Milnks. 

"  Man  has  a  destiny, —  his  end  is  God,  —  his  life  is  divine. 
Jesus  Christ  is  the  complement  of  man,  —  the  restorer  of  the 
xace.  The  Catholic  Church  is  the  manifestation  of  Jesus  Christ, 
—  the  organ  by  which  Jesus  Christ  perpetuates  his  life  upon  earth, 
and  the  organ  of  man's  restoration,  and  nature's  restoration 
through  man. 

"  Tne  Catholic  Church  affords  to  man  the  opportunity  of  be* 
coming  Christian  without  violating  the  laws  of  his  reason,  without 
stifling  the  dictates  of  his  conscience.  She  alone  is  able  to  guide 
man  to  hia  destiny,-^  she  is  adequate  to  all  the  wants  of  the  human 
heart,— and  in  her  religious  orders  she  opens  a  pathway  to  those 
nobler  souls  who  seek  a  perfect  life. 

"  This  Church  is  here  in  the  midst  of  us,  but,  strange  as  it  may 
seem,  it  is  concealed  from  the  minds  of  the  American  people,  by 
ignorance,  misrepresentatioD,  and  calumny,  as  effectually  as  if  it 
were  once  more  buried  in  the  Catacombs.  But  will  the  Bride  of 
Christ  always  remain  thus  hidden  ?  We  think  not.  There  are  al- 
ready some  who  have  caught  glimpses  of  her  true  character ;  and 
we  may  hope  that  the  day  is  not  far  distant  when  sons  and  daugh- 
ters of  our  own  people  will  vie  with  the  early  Christians  in  devo- 
tion, self-sacrifice,  and  saintly  lives,  and,  if  need  be,  in  the  testi- 
mony of  their  blood  for  the  truth. 

"  Indeed,  it  is  an  anomaly  well  worthy  the  attention  of  a  reflect- 
ing mind,  how  a  people,  constituted  as  we  are,  a  practical  and 
independent  people,  can  still  retain,  a  purely  speculative  ndigion, 
Bke  Protestantism ;  a  religion  without  faith,  without  an  altar,  with- 
out a  sacrifice,  without  a  priesthood,  without  a  sacrament,  without 
authority,  without  any  bond  of  union, —  a  religion  utterly  unprac- 
tical, and  destitute  even  of  material  grandeur ! 

"  America  presents  to  the  mind,  at  the  present  epoch,  one  of 
the  most  interesting  questions,  and  one  too  of  the  greatest  moment 
for  the  future  destiny  of  man ;  the  question.  Whether  the  Catholic 
Church  will  succeed  in  Christianizing  the  American  people,  as  she 
has  Christianized  all  European  nations,  so  that  the  Cross  of  Christ 
will  accompany  the  stars  and  stripes  in  our  future  ? 
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<*Vfe^  that thk  queslioii  k  ftmgkt  idtb  mAt'iiitereit  for  the 
t^Uttt  of  Ininiioity.  Our  people  are  yaung,  mak,  and  filled  iftilb 
die  idea  of  graat  enterpriser;  tlw  people  who,  of  all  otheny  if 
once  Catholie*  can  gire  a  new,  noble,  and  glorioufi  realization*  lo 
GUri^anitj;  a  development  whicU  will  go  even  be^'ond  the  pait 
ifl  ai^hievemaftts  of  zeal,  in  the  abundance  of  saints,  as  well  as  in 
art»  science,  and  material  greatness.  The  Catholic  Church  alone 
is  able  to  give  unity  to  a  people  composed  of  such  oonflicdog  ek* 
mients  as  ours,  and  to  form  uem  into  a  great  nation, 
'  '*  The  Church  is  the  ever  youthful  bride  of  Christ,  She  U  as 
pi^re,  as  bright,  as  fresh,  as  on  the  day  of  her  birth.  She  can 
dever  fiul.  In  her  bosom  are  the  inexhaustible  sources  of  inspi- 
ration,  strength,  courage,  holiness. 

*  Maieitf , 
^*  Power,  Gloiy,  6treB|;tb,  tad 

Bemtf  »  dU  sra  tifllnl 
...ii    '  Iiithis«tenwL«rk.of  fRorilupaa^efiled/* 

T'^  Youth  of  America!  Here  is  opened  to  yeu  a iiew»  a  nobler  a 
divine cateer*  Have  is  a  godlike  enterprise*,  ^eokisv^xiaa  worti^ 
of.your  ^nergieSi  and  giorions  for  yoiur  ccmktrf*    •.  > 

-     'lynofdiaWesti 

Whoia  Mgld'wiiigs  tUna  qwn  gresp  world  o'tnptmif    ' 
Toacbinff  two  oceans  ;-^    ......     • 

O  whUe  thi>n  yet  hast  room,  fSur,  fhiitfal  land, 
Eia  war  and  want  hate  stslned  tkf  tirgiaiod, 

-^ ,  Hark  Iboe  %  olaoa  on  high^  a  gloims  stand,.  . 

1  Whence  Truth  her  siini  may  make  o'er  forest,  lake,  and  strand.'  "  f 

^;  8-    y       f  -Ipp:  290-2^4. 

•    •  t 

Neither  oar  extracts  nor  oar  brief  and  imperfiect  analy* 
flis'-ciui '  give  our  leaders  anything  like  an  adequate  idea^ 
hardly  any  idea  at  all,  of  the  interest  and.  value  «f  this 
book.  They  must  read  it  for  themselves.  Tt  is  written 
with  great  simplicity  and  eloquence.  It  is  a  genuine  ut- 
terance, a  faithful  expremon,  as  far  as  it  goes,  of  the 
author'*8  own  heart.  He  has  thought,  felt,  suffered,  enjoyed, 
lived,  all  he  here  says ;  for^  after  all,  the  book  is  but  a  chap- 
tar  irom  hiao^b  imp  luid  varied  epiritual  expenenaa  Ife 
himself  is  one  yiho^  has  sought  and  foiuid.  peace  in  the  very 
waijR  he  poinis  outr  What  we  admire  in  this,  'book^  even 
more  than  its  sound  theology,  its  rare  philosophy,  and  its 
4^p  thought,  Is  its  geniid  spirit,  its  youthfalnesa  Atid  fttsh- 
nees,  iu  enthusiaam^  its  hopefulness,  and  its  chiuity.  It  i$ 
ifefreshing  in   these  days  to  meet  such  a  book*  \  It  is.firae, 

'**"'"''       y  I      ■»  »   n dam     I  m  tt         t  m    I  ■  M         I'M         *H<I  n  i  >»Mi  i  > 
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bold^  iiidependcet)  manly^  but  it  U  kkid  mfl  gently  tender 
and  loving.  We  have  not  foiignd  a  bitter  exprettion  or^a^ 
tareasHi  &i  it»  from  banning  to  end.  It  in  a  model  in? 
its  way,  and  thowk  how  a  cSithcrfic  can  say  all  tbat  it  is^ 
needful  to  day 'whhont  givi<ng  oiifenoe  to  tfny  one.  Ev«n^ 
A\ey  who  may  not  accept  the  antborV  eonclusiona '  ti^fl^ 
have  no  nn^Seasant  assorfations  eonneeted'-'with  *  theitti' 
wHl  be  di^arrhed  of '  maiiy  preju'dices,  an^d  be  drawn  to^^ 
wards  bjm  with  love  and  respect.  We  need  not  say  thrit 
we  have  endeavored  to  profit  by  its  perusal,  and  we  hope 
that  it  will  be  studied  by  all  our  lay  writers  who  wish  to; 
present  Catholicity  to  the  American  mind  and  heart. 

Especially  do  we  recommend  this  book  to  the  youth  o{ 
our  country.  Our  hope  for  own  countnf  is  i^  the  youth,  in 
the  young  men  now  growing  up  and  roraiing  their  charac- 
ters, who  have  not  yet  lost  by  contact  with  the  world  the 
dowB'fndm  tbdr  iiefutsl  Young  Atneriica^  we-knoWv  i^  not 
jliit  now  in  very /good  rcjpiite,  but  we  know^  that  tivereian^' 
thousands  of  warm' And  generous  beaits  flffioag  otir' «idii^ 
cated  young  men^  -^yitij^  out  for  the  great  and  kindling 
truths  of  tbia(  book,  and  demanding  some  oUect '  M^prthy 
of  their  lofty  ambition*  To  them  more  especially  is  this 
book  addressed,  and  we  trust  not  in  vain.  Theyi  have 
each  a  mission.  Our  glorious  republic  too  has  a  fission, 
a  rflreat  work  in  Divine  Providence,  the  sublime  work  of 
realizing  the  idea  of  Christian  society,  and  of  setting  the 
eatismple  of  a  truly  greats  noble^  Cattmiie  peopfe.  In  iehis 
«ork,  young  men,  you  are  called  to  take  your  dianet^— ^« 
•hare  in  Ibe  work  and  in  its  glory.  f 
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Akr  W:^D^  Im  Valmr  '^b  la  Raigon  Humaine^  ou  vmt 

•  •  que  pe^  iaRaimm  pdr  die  ^euk.    Par  Ls  P«  CnASTBLi 

S.  ^;    Paris !  Leroux  et  Jouby.     1854.    8vo.    pp.580/'' 

'  We^  ftel  ourselt^s  much  indebted  to  Father  Chastel  fi/r 
his'leaM^^  conscientiMB,  and  elaborate  work  ob  The 
VeBtue  df  Human  Reason,  a  copy  of  which  he  has  been 
so  obliging  as  to  send  u&  We  have  occasionally  seen 
things  from  the  author  which    seemed   to  us  to  savor  of 
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exu^goerated  nilioiialism;  l)ttt  we  have  never  amoged 
oumlves  on  the  side  of  the  exaggerated  aupernatuialitttt, 
against  him ;  and  we  assure  him,  that  we*  find  verv  little 
in  this  new  voluofie,  that,  with  some  distinotions  ana  qnali- 
fications  to  which  we  think  he  would  not  seriously  object, 
we  cannot  and  do  not  in  fact  most  cordially  accept. 

It  is  due  to  ourselves  to  say,  that  we  have  never  at- 
tempted to  set  forth  a  philosophical  theory  al  our  own, 
and  in  discussing,  in  hastily  prepared  essays,  various  fiA' 
losophical  questions,  for  a  special  purpose  and  under  a 
qiecial  aspect,  which  is  all  we  have  done,  it  is  very  likelj, 
even  when  our  own  general  views  were  just,  we  have  used 
expressions  which  are  too  exclusive,  and  which  need  more 
or  less  qualification.  We  came  to  Catholicity  from  a 
school  of  exaggerated  rationalism,  and  though  it  has  never 
been  in  our  thought  or  intention  to  underrate  natural 
reason,  our  maio  purpose  has  been  to  show  the  neeessitf  of 
supernatural  revelation,  not  only  in  r^rd  to  truths  of  the 
supernatural  order,  but  even  to  a  full  and  systematic  view 
of  the  higher  truths  of  philosophy.  Bred  amongst  those 
who  gave  all  to  human  reason  and  human  nature,  we 
have  wished  to  bring  out  and  establish  the  opposing  truth, 
and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  we  have,  on  many  occaaioDs, 
apparently  expressed  an  undue  sympathy  with  the  views 
of  the  Traditionalists,  as  we  should  not  have  done  bad 
our  special  purpose  been  to  vindicate  the  value  of  human 
reason ;  yet  we  think  our  pages  afford  ampk  evidence  that 
we  have  never  denied  or  underrated  that  value.  Our 
natural  tendency,  no  doubt,  has  been  to  svmpathiae  with 
the  Traditionalists,  and  we  have  bdieved  that  less  danger 
was  to  be  apprehended  in  our  times  and  our  country  from 
an  exafi^rated  supematuralism  than  fixim  an  exaggerated 
rationalism. 

But  we  confess  that  some  attention  to  the  study  of  Jan* 
senism  has  latterly  led  us  to  suspect  a  more  practical  dan« 
ger  from  Traditionalism  than  we  had  at  first  apprehended. 
Traditionalism,  as  Father  Chastel  understands  it,  is,  after 
all,  only  a  form  of  Jansenism,  and  the  controversy  whidi 
he  is  now  waging  with  the  Traditionalists  is  at  bottom 
only  the  old  controversy  waged  by  the  Fathers  of  his 
Order»with  the  Jansenists,  a  hundred  and  fifiy  years  ago; 
and  very  likelv  the  charge  of  rationalism  is  as  undeserved  by 
him  as  that  of  Semi-Pdagianism  was  by  them.     The  essenoe 
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of  JaosmkiB,  «s  we  have  said  in  a  foregoing  aitide^  k  llie 
destruction  of  nature  to  make  way  for  grace ;  and  if  our 
author  rightly  represents  it,  the  essence  of  Traditionalism 
is  the  denial  c(  reason  to  make  way  for  the  asMrtion  of 
revelation, — an  error  precisely  analogous,  indeed  precisdy 
the  same.  We  are  by  no  means  prepared  to  admit  that 
the  Traditionalists  intend  to  go  thus  far,  or  that  they  will 
accept  this  statement  in  its  fuU  extent ;  but  the  principle  of 
their  error,  which  with  many  of  them  is  certainly  only  a 
tendency,  if  logically  developed  and  reduced  to  its  last 
expression,  is  nothing  else.  Man  is  essentially  a  rational 
ammal,  and  to  deny  his  reason,  or  to  suppose  it  acquired 
or  adventitious,  is  to  deny  his  nature,  is  to  deny  man  bioi- 
self;  and  the  error  of  the  Traditionalists,  if  carried  out, 
would  resolve  itself  into  pantheism,  and  in  an  opposite  di- 
rection into  that  very  rationalism  and  humanitarianism 
against  which  it  seems  to  be  a  protest.  Looking  at  the 
question  from  this  point  of  view,  the  danger  from  exagge- 
mted  sopematuralism,  if  less  immediate,  is  perhaps  not  teas 
serious,  than  the  danger  from  exaggerated  rationalism. 

It  is  worthy  also  of  note,  that  exaggerated  rational* 
ism  has  not  originated  exclusively  in  excessive  con- 
fidence in  human'  reason.  It  has  to  a  great  extent  origi* 
Dated  in  the  reaction  of  the  mind  against  the  Calvinistic 
and  Jansenistic  exaggerations  of  the  supernatural.  The 
immediate  origin  of  French  infidelity  was  in  French  Jan* 
semam,  and  some  persons  have  believed  that  the  leading 
Jansenists  intended  to  drive  men  into  infidelity  by  making 
religion  a  burden  too  heavy  to  be  borne.  Certain  it  is,  that 
Calviniats  and  Jansenists  do  place  religion  and  nature  in 
opposition,  ao  that  we  must  reject  the  one  in  order  to  fol* 
low  the  other.  It  is  the  feeling  that  to  accept  grace  we 
must  annihilate  nature,  or  to  accept  revelation  we  must 
forego  reason,  rather  than  any  overweening  confidence  in 
reason  itself,  that  drives  not  a  few  into  rationalism^  and 
naturaliam.  It  is  not  that  thev  do  not  feel  the  iasuffidency 
of  reason  and  of  nature  for  tnemselves,  but  that  thejr  are 
repelled  by  a  rdigion  which  seems  to  them  to  place  itself 
in  opposition  to  their  natural  reason,  and  to  demand  its  de- 
struction. As  between  Calvinism  or  Jansenism,  and  ration- 
alim  and  naturalism,  they  are  right  A  relimon  which  re- 
quirea  ue  to  divest  ourselves  of  the  nature  God  gave  us,  and 
to  fcvrego  the  exercise  of  that  reason  with  which  tie  endowed 
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U8)  cfflmot  be  from  God^  That  is  «ertaib,'  if  eoytypg^  m 
oertatii.  Their  repugnance  is  not  the  CathoUe  rdig^oa^ 
which  presents  itself  simply  as  superior  to  reasen,  and  aa 
its  necessary  complement,  not  in  opposititm  to  in^  but  *to 
Calvinism  or  Jansenism^  which  latterly"  they  are  prane  tb 
confound  with  Catholidtyy  and  which  c^taiiltiyaoes  "pre^ 
sent  Itself  in  opposition  to  reason^  and  seek  to  0U|Mto8edd 
it.  We  think,  therefore^  that,  iooiking'to  the  world  as  lb 
is,  it  is  not  less  important  to  -  the  Interastfi  ^of  religion  tb 
rescue  it  from  the  exa^esSatiOns: 'of  tbe.:supematiirali8lt 
than  from  the  exaggemdons  of  the  ralionidisls,-»and.  par^ 
haps  even  more  impoptant^  altliough  we  ibre  always  •tO'  he 
on  our  guard  against  exoeslsve  mtiooaUMiik  i  We  ale  ioii 
elined  to  believe,  with  the  Abbe  .<arratif)%  t^aft  it  ift  tnMw 
necessary,  just  now,  to  labor  to  vebabi^tAte  /  reaeoor  tfaaR 
revriatioo ;  •  for,  after  all,  scepticism  more'  thati  natioDalttm. 
IB  the  disease  of  our  times^ 

Father  Chaste!  divides  his  book  into  -ibbr  part&.  Thai 
first  part  is  devoted  solely  to  the  refutation^of  TradilioiH 
alasm,  as  he  finds  it  in  the  writings  of  De  BonaU;  ftbe 
second  part  discusses  what  human  reason  can  do  in  a 
society  without  tradition ;  the  third  part,  what  it  can  do  in> 
civilized  society  without  revelation ;  and  the  feurlh  part^ 
what  it  can  do  in  Christian  society  by  itselCi  -  -  file  M 
always  learned  and  able,  but  we  hope  he  will  pfaranit  usta 
say  that  he  seems  to  us  to  succeed  in  the  negative  parC  <^  lua 
work  better  than  in  its  positive  part*  His  refutation  afi 
the  theory  of  the  Traditionalists,  as  lie  sets  it  lbrth|  and  ol? 
the  grounds  on  which  they  defend  il,  is  triumphant,  aill 
leaves  nothing  to  be  desired ;  but  his  account  df  whait 
reason  is,  how  it  can  develop  itself,  and  what  it  <an  &>»  ia 
fiu*  less  satis&etory.  In  this  part  of  hia  work  he  ih  l0ii 
dear,  less  definite,  and  leaves  ua  in  much  doubt  and  u»« 
certainty.  He  convinces  us  that  reason  can  do  sometbii^* 
but  we  do  not  see  precisely  what  it  has  done,!  or-^^ial.it  Ml 
intrinsically  able  to  do«  In  fact,  he  leei^ea  us  with  thr 
imnression,  that,  though  man  by  reason  alone  is  theoretic 
calJy  able  to  do  a  great  deal,  practic^y  he  really  baa 
done  little  or  nothing  without  revelation.  He  might  have: 
invented  language,  but  as  a  fact  it  was  given  him  originally 
by  his  Creator;  he  might  have  discovered  the  elemeatary 
truths  of  natural  religion  and  morality,  but  aa  a  fad 
Adam  was  created  in  possession  of  them,  and  they  have 
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Ai»  been  letrncd  ftom  fiodety,  for  aian  bas  alirays  been 
Uugbt  them.  The  savage  tnbe  might,  perhaps,  sponta* 
neootly  rne  to  civilization,  but  there  is  no  weil-anthenti- 
cated  infltance  of  its  ever  having  done  sa  He  concedes 
that,  practically,  men  have  received  their  ideas  veir  miich 
in  the  way  the  Traditionalists  contend,  and  limits  nimselfy 
for  the  most  part,  to  proving  that  they  do  not  prove  that 
thej^  might  not  have  received  them  m  some  other  way. 
Thia  is  something,  but  it  is  not  all  that  we  could 
wish  «he  had  done.  M.  de  Bonald,  whom  Father  Cbas* 
tel  regatds  as  the  father  of  the  Traditionalists,  apparently 
maintiBins  that  all  ideas,  and  reason  itself,  are  acquired, 
and  that  in  purely  intellectual  matters,  in  general,  moral, 
and  religious  truttia,  roan  knows  only  by  being  taught,  and 
aab/t  WMt  he  has  been  tAugbt  from  without  by  society, 
ana  '-oc^gsnaUv'  by  a  positiTe  revelation  from  God.  Hia 
great  proof  or  this  theory  is  that  man  cannot  tbink  without 
bagijage,  and  that  he  has  and  can  have  language  only  as 
ho'lub  been  taught  iu  This  proof  Father  Chastel  ez»« 
odnes.  at  great  length.  He  alleges,  in  opposition,  that  man 
can- ^  think  without  language  or  words,  and  that  be  might 
even  have  invented  language   for  himself.      We  think  it 

Suite  ceitain  that  man  can  think  without  langua^,  and 
f .  d^  Bonald^s  famous  saying,  that  "  Man  thinks  his  word 
brfere  speaking  his  thought,^  says  nothing  against  it.  To 
nake  knguage  or  sendnle  signs  absolutely  necessary  to 
the  tirodu<5tion  of  thotigbt  seems  to  us  absura ;  for  to  a  non-* 
tUiiking  being  signs  nave  and  can  have  no  significance* 
Mi'd^BOnaid  iiimself^  on  more  occasions  than  one,  con* 
Osdlen  that  thought  moat  precede  its  verbal  expression, 
attd/Jt  may  well  he  doubted  if  he  ever  held  the  contrary. 
Wiirds  can 'present  no  meaning  to  a  mind  than  has  not  as 
yet  thought,  and  none  to  a  mind  that  has  not  already 
tblMight  ttieir  meaning;  otherwise  a  foreign  language  could 
be  utidersteod  before  bavinjg  been  leanied.  Language, 
ttet  Is^  a  aenaible  sign  of  some  sort,  is  necessaiy ,  not  to 
iMsen^,  but  to'  re^pment  or  represent  the  purely  intelli- 

£'Ue;  but  we  assuve  Father  Chastel  that  we  have  never 
r-  a     niomeii<  entertained   tjie   notion  that    man  cannot 
think  withoDt  language. 

.'The:  <error  on  this  pdint  of  which  the  Traditionalists 
are* accused,  and  a  grave  ervor  it  is  too,  seems  to  arise 
from  their  vbt  sufficientiy  distinguishing  between  the  pre- 
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^entaHon  and  the  re-presentation  of  thought,  or  betwem  ift: 
stitution  and  reflection  in  the  intelligible  order.     To  think, 
penaarey  as  the   Italians  say,   does  not  require   language, 
but  to  re-think,  ripensare,  does  require  it  in  the  case  of  in- 
telligibles.     This  distinction  is  from  Gioberti,  and,  m  our 
judgment,    is    true    and  important     La   Civilii   Cattohcd 
rejects  it,  as  it   does  everything  from   that    able  but  un- 
happy man,  and  contends,   too  hastily,  we  think,  that  to 
maintain   that  we  cannot  reflect  on   the  purely  intelligible 
without  language,  is  to  assert  the  whole  error  of  the  Tra- 
ditionalists.    We   should   say,  it    is   to    recognize  and   ac- 
cept their  truth  without  their  error.     Father  Chastel  takes 
note  of  the  distinction,  and  maintains,  contrary  to  what  we 
suspect  is  the  fact,  that  it  was  not  recognized  by  M.  de 
Bonald  ;  but  whether  he  rejects  it  or  not  for  himself,  he  does 
not  expressly  say.     We  believe  the  Traditionalists  have  an 
erroneous  theory,  but  every  erroneous  theory  even  has  as  its 
basis  some  truth,  or  truth  under  some  aspect.     We  are  not 
willing  to  believe  that  M.  de  Bonald  was  all  wrong  in  his 
theory  of  language.      Judging  from  Fdlher  ChasteFs  cita- 
tions, we  should  say  he  erred  in  his  expression  rather  than 
in  his  thought.     We  see  no  objection  to  admitting  that  in 
reflection,  in  distinguishing,  in  comparing,  in  reasoning,  lan- 
guage, or  artificial  signs  which  represent  the  thought,  are 
indispensable,  and  we  believe  this  is  all  that  M.  de  Bonald 
ever  really  meant.     Father  Castel   does  not,   perhaps,  fed 
the  necessity   of  language  in   this  respect,   bcijause  he  ap- 
parently does  not  admit  direct  and  immediate   intuition  of 
the    intelligible.      He    appears    to    be    undecided   whether 
ideas  are  innate,   or   whether   they  are    obtained,    as    Aris- 
totle taught,  by  the  active  intellect,  abstracting  them  from 
phantasms.     Either,  he  seems  to  think,  is  a  tenAle  doctrine. 
When  ideas  were  regarded  as  a  sort  of  intelligible  species^ 
image,    or    representation    of    the   intelligible,    distinguish- 
able alike  from   the  object  apprehended  and  from  the  in- 
tellectual apprehension  of  it,  it  was  not  impossible  to  con- 
ceive It  possible  for  ideas  to  be  innate;  but  now,  when  we 
must  regard  ideas,    not  as   something  intermediate  between 
subject  and  object,  but  either  as  suWective  or  as  objective, 
either  as  the  intelligible  object  apprehended  or  as  the  sub- 
^c!n    prehension  of  it,   to  calf  them  innate  borders,  to 

^f}Z  }n  ""^7^'^}^  °"  *^  ^^"'•d,     Des  Cartes  assert- 
ed  that  the  idea  of  God  is  innate ;  but,  when  hard  pressed  on 
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the  subject)  he  expkiBed  bis  meaidiig  to  be  aimplji  that  man 
has  the  iooate  capacity  to  think  or  apprehend  Grod,  in  which 
be  is  followed  by  IVIalebranche  ana  Leibnitz.  Faculties 
we  can  well  understand  are  innate,  but  that  ideas,  which 
are  either  the  object  of  the  faculty  or  the  product  of  its 
exerdse,  are  innate,  we  cannot.  Ideas  regarded  as  sub- 
jective are  coeval  with  the  soul^s  existence,  for  the  soul  is 
intdlective  in  its  esaepce,  and  is  as  soon  a^  it  exists  placed 
in  relation  with  the  intelligible.  If  by  innate  ideas  is 
wiply  meant  that  the  soul  even  in  the  mother's  womb  in« 
tuitively  apprehends  the  intelligible,  we  do  not  object ;  but 
this  we  suspect  ia  not  the  meaning  of  those  who  assert  in- 
nate ideas.  They  re^^d  them,  not  as  the  product  of  the 
nandy  but  as  somethmg  inserted  originally  in  it,  as  consti- 
tutive of  it,  and  which  it  develops  and  applies  on  occasion 
of  experience.  They  are  the  inherent  funds  of  the  soul 
itseLt  This  in  substance  h  sheer  Kantianism,  and  would 
conduct,  as  it  has  conducted,  to  the  doctrine  of  identity  of 
subject  and  object,  as  asserted  by  Schelling,  and  of  thought 
and  being,  as  maintained  by  Hegel. 

Tbey  who  contend  for  innate  ideas  do  not,  as  it  seemy 
to  us,  take  sufficient  note  of  the  fact  we  have  elsewhere 
signalized,  that  the  human  soul,  though  active,  is  not  pur^ 
act,  and  can  display  its  activity  only  in  conjunction  with 
the  activity  of  the  object.  It  is  not  purely  passive,  as  Con«- 
dillac  and  nis  school  taught,  and  formed  in  its  faculties  by 
agendes  from  without;  out  it  is  incapable  of  purely  inde- 
pendent action,  and  can  act  only  in  conjunction  with 
another  activity.  It  cannot  know  where  there  is  no  object 
to  be  known,  or  understand  where  there  is  nothing  intelli- 
^Ue.  It  cannot  know  itself  in  itself,  or  by  itself  alone  be 
Its  own  intelligible  object,  for  if  it  could  it  would  be  God. 
It  can  know  itself  only  in  knowing  something  not  itself. 
This  law  holds  true  of  all  its  activity,  of  its  voluntary  as 
wdl  as  of  its  intellectual  activity,  since,  as  all  confess,  it 
cannot'  will,  save  when  the  intellect  presents  it  some  object. 
All  its  thoughts  are  the  resultant  of  two  factors,  and  there 
con  no  more  be  thought  without  the  concurrence  of  the 
object  than  without  the  concurrence  of  the  subject.  Ideas 
ate  either  thoughts  or  the  object  of  thought.  We  usually 
understand  them  in  the  latter  sense,  and  identify  them 
with  the  objective  reality  in  that  it  is  intelligible.  We 
regard  them  as  the  reality  in  its  relation  to  our  intellective 
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faculty.  To  call  them  in  this  sense  innate  would  be  to 
place  the  objective  reality  in  the  mind,  and  to  make  sub- 
ject and  object  identical.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  take 
ideas  as  the  thoughts  or  simple  apprehensions  themselves, 
and  regard  them  as  innate,  not  formed  by  actually  appr^ 
bending  the  objective  reality,  we  fall  into  pure  idealism, 
and  can  never  logically  assert  any  reality  but  the  soul 
itself,  or  le  mai,  and  its  affections,  —  pure  Fichteism.  The 
solution  of  the  difficulty  is  only  in  regarding  thought  or 
idea,  subjectively  taken,  as  the  product  of  the  simultaneous 
action  of  subject  and  object,  formed  by  the  intuitive  ap- 
prehension or  perception  of  the  object  actually  and  actively 
present  to  the  subject,  and  concurring  with  it.  Intellectual 
ideas  are,  then,  not  innate,  in  the  sense  of  pertaining  to 
the  inneity  of  the  subject,  but  are  intuitions,  tnat  is,  actual 
perceptions  of  the  intelligible  actively  present,  or  present 
as  A  via  actwa  to  the  intellect.  We  as  really  and  as  truly 
apprehend  in  intellectual  intuition  intelligibles,  as  in  sen- 
sible intuition  sensibles.  If  intellectual,  moral,  and  reli- 
gious ideas  pertain  to  the  purely  intelligible  world,  and  are 
really  intuitions,  we  must  either  admit  that  man  can  act  as 
a  pure  intelligence,  br  else  assert  that  these  ideas  cannot  be 
represented  to  the  mind,  and  made  objects  of  the  reflective 
understanding,  as  distinguished  from  the  intuitive,  without 
sensible  signs  of  some  sort,  that  is,  without  what  we  call 
language. 

The  Peripatetics  —  and  our  author  at  times  seems  to 
agree  with  them  — suppose  that  they  have  these  sensible 
signs  in  the  sensible  world  itself,  or  rather  in  those  phan- 
tasms from  which  they  hold  that  the  intelligible  is  ob- 
tained by  abstraction.  We  concede  at  once  that  man  is 
incapable  of  pure  intellections,  and  that  he  never  has  in- 
tuition of  the  intelligible  without  at  the  same  time  and  in 
the  same  intuitive  act  having  intuition  of  the  sensible. 
To  have  the  purely  intelligible,  he  must  distinguish  it  frooi 
the  sensible  apprehended  along  with  it.  But  what  we 
contend  here  is,  that  ^e  intelligible  is  really,  though  in- 
distinctly, apprehended,  and  is  not  obtained  mediately 
through  the  sensible,  or  by  way  of  abstraction  from  phan- 
tasms. We  cannot  admit  this  phantaatic  orisin  of  ideas. 
The  intelligible  is  presented  tvith  but  not  in  the  phantasm, 
or  sensible  perception,  and  therefore  cannot  be  said  to  be 
sensibly    represented.      The    sensible   is    the    concomitant. 
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but  not  the  riffn,  of  the  intelligible.  How  then  seize  the 
purely  inteUisible,  and  separate  or  distinguish  it  from  the 
sensible?  Man  is  not  a  pqre  intelligence,  and  yet  onl^a 
pure  intelligence  could  do  this,  without  a  sensible  sign 
representing  the  intelligible.  To  this  process,  therefore, 
which  we  call  reflection,  a  process  of  distinguishing,  sepa- 
rating, comparing,  &c.,  we  contend  that  language  is 
necessary,  and  thus  far  we  agree  with  the  Traditionalists. 
In  fact  Father  Chastel  himself  seems  to  concede  all  we 
here  assert. 

"  VoyoQS  done  sur  quo!  peat  6tre  fondle  cette  n^cessit^  abso- 
lae  de  la  parole  pour  penser.  Nous  tenons  k  le  professer  haute* 
ment :  nous  sommes  loin,  tr^-loin  de  m^onnaitre  Timportance 
da  langage.  non-seulement  poor  T^hange  de  nos  pens^  arec 
nos  semblables,  mais  pour  lea  operations  les  plus  solitaires  de  notre 
esprit.  Nous  poovons,  &  la  vue  d'un  objet  sensible,  en  concevoir 
rid^ ;  nous  ponvons  conserver  cette  idde  et  la  rappeler,  au  besoin, 
k  notre  sonvenir.  Lk  n'est  pas  le  n^oessit^  des  mots  ou  des  signes. 
Mais  lorsqu'il  s'agit  d'abstraire  les  quality  diverses  des  choses,  de 
ks  consid^rer  k  part  et  ind^pendamment  des  objets  per9us ;  de 
comparer  ces  objets,  de  recueillir  leurs  ressemblances  et  leurs 
diflr<§rences,  leurs  innombrables  rapports  et  tous  les  ph^oom^nes 
de  cause  et  d'effet ;  lorsqu'il  s'agit  de  combiner  k  Tinfini  ces  rap* 
ports  et  ces  ph^nom^nes,  et  de  former  d'une  mani^re  quelconque 
des  id^a  abstraites,  g^n^rales,  insensibles ;  lorsqu'il  s'agit  surtout 
de  conserver  et  de  fixer  sous  le  regard  de  I'esprit  ces  id6es  si 
mobiles  et  si  fugitives;  de  les  pr^ciser  et  de  les  classer,  pour 
emp^her  qn'elles  ne  s'effacent,  ou  qu'elles  ne  se  confondent; 
pour  ^tre  en  6tat  de  les  rappeler  2i  volont^,  de  mani^re  que 
cbacune  d'elles  se  prtente  toujoars  la  mtoe  et  sons  le  m6me 
aspect ;  alors  on  sent  de  quel  seconrs,  de  quelle  n^cessit^  sont  les 
mots  et  les  expressions.  Sans  on  signe  particulier,  attach^  k 
diaque  id6e,  en  quelque  sorte  comme  une  Etiquette,  pour  la  de- 
terminer et  la  caracteriser,  tout  ce  monde  d'id^es  subtiles,  l^g^res, 
indecises,  flotterait  dans  Tesprit,  tourbillonerait,  s'^vanouirait 
^mme  les  atomes  dans  I'espace. 

"  Mais  conclure  de  \k  qu'aucune  id^e  ne  pent  jamais  pr6ceder 
le  mot  dans  I'esprit ;  que  sa  presence,  m^me  momentande,  y  est 
impossible  avant  celle  du  mot,  est  une  autre  exag^ration  non  moins 
insoutenable,  et  que  ne  fera  jamais  accepter  la  nouvelle  6cole." — 
pp.  94,  95. 

We  acree  entirely  with  Father  Chastel  in  his  conclu- 
sion. We  hold  that  ideas  in  his  sense  of  the  term,  that 
is,   as  apprehensions,   always  precede    the    word,  and   that 
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bmguage  is  never  neoessaiy  to  present  the  intaUigifale  to 
the  iotuitive  faculty  of  the  sool.  It  i«  neoenary  only  to 
re^firesent  it.  This  necessity  does  not  exist  in  relation  to 
sensible  things,  or  those  which  have  natural  sensible  signs. 
It  is  not  thonght,  strictly  taken,  eyen  in  the  reflective  oraer, 
that  demands  ianguaee,  but  memory ^  and  henoe  only  in 
those  operations  of  me  understanding  in  which  memory 
intervenes  do  we,  or  can  we^  assert  the  necessity  of  Ian* 
guage.  In  contemplation,  in  meditation  even,  die  mind 
often  proceeds  without  the  use  of  language ;  but  reflection 
always  implies  memory,  for  it  is  a  return  of  the  mind  upon 
its  own  past  thoughts,  or  intuitions,  which  is  possible 
only  in  case  these  intuitions,  or  the  reality  held  in  them, 
are  re-presented  to  it  These  cannot  be  retained  and  repre* 
sented  without  sensible  signs,  which  fix  them  for  the 
memory.  Without  these  signs  they  would  fall  into  what 
in  the  schools  is  called  direct  consciousness,  where  they 
are  seizabk  only  by  a  pore  intelUgenoe,  whieh  roan  is  not. 

The  other  point,  whether  man  could  or  could  not  have 
invented  language,  is  one  which  we  cannot  now  discuss  at 
length.  We  have  maintained,  as  our  readers  know,  that 
he  could  not,  and  Father  Chastel  concedes  that  he  has  not, 
for  he  holds  with  us  that  the  first  man  was  created  think- 
ing and  speaking.  We  have  never  meant  to  assert  that 
it  is  metaphysically  impossible;  all  we  have  meant  is  that 
it  is  practically  impossiDle.  In  matters  of  this  sort  a  mcnral 
impossibility  is  all  that  any  philosopher  ever  denies  ox 
affirms.  Language  implies  society,  and  society  is  inooo- 
ceivable  without  laoguace  of  some  sort  Absolutely  speak« 
ing,  everything  natunu  to  man  is  possible  naturally  to 
him;  for  if  not,  it  would  not- be  natural  but  supematuvaL 
And  yet  no  theologian  would  venture  to  maintain  that  it 
is  practically  possible  for  a  man  in  his  present  state  to 
compreiiend  and  conform  to  the  whole  natural  order  with** 
out  supernatural  assistance.  It  may  be  said,  that,  as  so* 
ciety  is  natural  and  as  language  is  necessary  to  it,  man 
must  have  had  the  natural  capacity  to  invent  it,  and  to 
deny  it  would  be  to  deny  that  Uod  could  have  created 
man  in  a  state  of  pure  nature.  But  this  by  no  means  fol- 
lows. We  might  as  well  say  that  man  must  have  been 
abb  to  invent  or  acc^uire  his  social  instincts,  or  the  natural 
elements  without  which  he  cannot  live*  We  have  the 
right   to  assume,  that  when  God  made  man  a  social  animal 
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aad  kitended  him  ibr  society,  he  gave  him  dl  that  wai 
neoenarf  to  render  his  sodal  life  pracdoable.  As  speech 
IB  Ptceasary  to  society,  to  assume  that  Gkxi  gave  it,  and 
that  man  coold  not  otherwise  have  had  it,  is  only  assume 
ing  that  God  created  man  a  lodd  animal,  and  gave  hini 
what  was  essential  to  his  destiny  as  such.  Language  may 
be  regarded  as  a  part  of  manV  original  social  endowment^ 
■s  indnded  in  those  thin^  which  were  necessary  to  enable 
him  to  live  in  society.  To  maintain,  then,  that  man  arald 
not  have  himself  invented  language,  involves  no  theologi^ 
oal  difficulty  that  we  can  see^  and  interposes  no  obstacle 
to  the  assertion  of  pure  nature  against  the  Jansenists,  or 
human  reason  against  the  ultra-supematuralists.  All  that 
we  are  requhned  to  maintain  in  tnis  view  of  the  case  is, 
not  that  man  could  have  invented  language,  but  that  be 
can  by  his  natural  powers  use  it,  or  qpeak  without  the 
grant  of  a  supematuna  fiusulty. 

We  eonfess,  tiierefore,  that  w^  cannot  understand  the 
importadee  that  Father  Chastel  attaches  to  the  hypoChesb 
thai  man  might  have  invented  speech.  He  admits  iJiat  he 
defends  it  only  as  a  possible  nypcAhesis,  for  he  himself 
holds  that  God  created  man  not  only  thinking,  but  speaks 
ing,  or  endowed  him  with  language  the  first  moment  of 
his  existence.  What  practical  consequence  then  follows 
from  the  hypothesis  of  the  Tnulitionafists,  that  man  could 


not   have   invented    language,    providing  they   do  not  so 
finther,  and  say   he  cannot  thmk  without  language?    It 


may  he  that  they  have  not  proved  their  hypothesis,  but,  as 
iar  as  we  can  judge^  he  has  not  proved  nis.  The  only 
argument  he  uses  to  prove  that  man  eould  have  invented 
lavage,  that  is,  a  system  of  artificial  signs  for  the  oon^ 
onnicatiott  of  ideas,  u  drawn  from  those  who  are  bom 
deaf  and  dumb.  On  the  authority  of  professors,  he  aMerts 
that  the  deaf  and  dumb  do  invent  a  real  language  of  signs. 
But  we  beg  him  to  take  note,  that,  though  they  really  have 
SQch  a  language,  he  presents  no  facts  which  prove  that 
they  have  themsdves  alone  invented  it.  The  system  of 
signs  followed  in  our  institutions  for  the  deaf  and  dumb 
bas  bera  invented  for  them  by  those  who  had  langui^; 
and  the  signs  tbcy  followed  before,  in  the  bosom  oi  then: 
fiunilies,  were  not  their  sole  invention,  but  even  more  the 
invention  of  those  members  of  their  families  who  were 
neither  deaf  nor  dumb.     This  all-important  fact  he  oVer- 
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looks.  Biit  till  be  has  shown  that  the  pbssesnoD  of  lan- 
guage by  their  families  has  had  no  part  in  the  invention  of 
these  signs,  he  can  conclude  nothing  from  them  in  favor 
of  his  hypothesis.  All  that  he  can  conclude  from  his 
lontf  ana  even  wearisome  discussions  with  reggird  to 
deu  mutes  is,  not  that  man  can  invent  language,  but 
that  he  can  translate  the  language  of  the  ear  into  uie  lan- 
guage of  the  eye,  and  that  he  does  not  need  language  to 
ename  him  to  think  in  the  intuitive  order.  Indeed,  the 
learned  author  seems  himself  to  be  aware  that  he  fails  to 

Erove  his  hypothesis,  and  very  nearly  admits  that  all  he 
as  done  is  to   prove    that   the    Traditionalists   have   not 
proved  theirs. 

.  We  are  not  insensible  to  the  importance  of  asserting 
the  possibility  of  the  state  of  pure  nature^  and  we  are  weU 
aware  that  Calvinism  and  Jansenism  originate  in  denying 
that  God  could,  if  he  had  chosen,  have  created  man,  aeclusa 
ToHone  culpiBi  as  he  is  now  bom,  whence  they  are  led  to 
assert  that  what  man  lost  in  the  Fall  was  a  part  of  his 
nature;  but  we  see  not  how  denjring  that  man  could  have 
invented  language,  although  conceded  to  be  necessary  to 
liis  sodal  life,  can  by  any  possibility  affect  that  questicvD) 
any  more  than  to  deny  that  man  could  have  invented  air, 
fire,  or  water.  Suppose  it  in  some  sense  external,  it  amounts 
to  nothing,  for  there  are  many  things  external,  which,  if 
God  had  not  given  them,  man  could  never  have  obtained. 
Moreover,  we  must  not  forget  to  be  on  our  guard  againat 
excessive  rationalism.  If  we  concede  to  the  rationalists, 
that  man,  beginning  without  language,  could  by  his  ovrn 
unaided  powers  have  gradually  invented  a  langua^  so 
complicated  and  so  perfect  in  its  structure,  so  rich  in  its  re- 
sources, and  so  beautiful  in  its  expressi<Hi8,  as  the  Greek, 
for  instance,  we  hardly  know  what  de^pnee  of  progress 
could  deny  to  our  modem  humanitarians.  Tnere  is, 
venture  to  say,  no  system  of  human  thought,  ancient  or 
modem,  that  equals  the  perfection  of  any  of  our  modem 
cultivated  languages.  English,  French,  German,  Spanish, 
Italian,  any  of  these  languages  contains  in  itself  a  truer 
and  richer  philosophy  than  is  entertained  by  any  of  those 
who  speak  it.  How  could  men  invent  a  language  without 
language,  and  embody  in  it  a  philosophy  far  superior  to 
any  they  have  ever  been  able  to  emboay  in  their  systems? 
^    Father  Chastel  recognizes    the    distincti(m   we  make  be- 
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tween  dtflcovering  truth  and  proving  it.     It  will  not  do  to 
build  science  on  faith,  or  to  maintain  that  the  existence  of 
God,  the  spirituality  and  immortality  of  the  soul,  and  the 
difference  between  good  and  evil,  regarded  by  our  theolo- 
rians  as  the  preamble  to  faith,  cannot  be  certainly  proved 
by    human    reason.      These,     though     originally    commu- 
nicated by  revdation,  must  be  naturally  demonstrable,  be 
truths  of  science,    as  well    as  of  faith.      Father    Chastd, 
therefore,  contends  that  man  must  have  been  able  to  d%9- 
cover  them   by  his  natural    reason.      In    this,   as    against 
the  Traditionalists,  who  appear  to  deny  them  to  be  truths 
of  natural  reason,  and  to  contend  that  we  can  in  no  sense 
know  them  but  as    taught  by  a  revelation  from  without, 
be  is  certainly  right.      jSut    may  not   the    Traditionalists 
also  be  right  against  him,   when   they   contend    that  man 
was  originiQly  taught  them  by  his  Maker,  and  could  never 
have  discovered  them,  as  truths  in  the  reflective  order,  if  he 
had  not  been  so  taught  them  ?     May  not  he  and  they  find 
a  point  of  agreement  in  distinguishing  between    discover- 
ing and  demonstrating,  and  in  saying  that,  although  man 
could  not  have  discovered  them  as  objects  of  distinct   re- 
flection   without  being    taught    them,    yet    now    they    are 
represented  to   him   in    language    he    can    by   his    natural 
reason  demonstrate  them.^      This  would  combine  both  the 
Traditional  and  the  rational  proof,  leave  men  capable  of  real 
science,  make  a  real  distinction  between  science  and  faith, 
and  avoid  all  confusion  of  the  truths  of  the  natural  order 
and  those  of  the  supernatural  order,  as  Father  Chastel  very 
properly  wishes.     Is  it  not  possible  that  our  author  has  dis- 
missed this  distinction  a  little  too  cavalierly,  and  that  it  de- 
serves a  little  more  attention    than   he  seems  to  have  paid 
it  ?    He  himself  resorts  to  it  when  he  wishes  to  prove  that 
Bergier    and  others,   claimed  by   the   Traditionalists,  were 
not  of  their  school.     The  only  argument  he  brings  against 
it  is,  that  language  could  not  present  these  truths  to  the 
mind  of  the  cnild  ignorant  of  them.     But  this  is  not  conclu- 
nve.    That  the  words  which  represent  them  could  not  pre- 
sent, that  is,  express,  them  to  tlie  child  that  as  yet  has  no 
intuition  of  them,  we  concede;    but   whence  the  necessity 
of  supposing,  that  the  child  is  destitute  of  the  intuition  ? 
The  author  has  not  disproved  intelligible  intuition,  or  proved 
that  we  apprehend  the  intelligible  only  in  the  sensible,  and 
the  genend  only  in  the  particular.      He  does  not  pretend 
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that  Peripatetidam  is  aavthii^  moce^^hani  a  probaUe  by* 
potbesis,  and  he  is»  therefoine»  not  entitled  to  conclude  (toqi 
rt  as  if  it  were  certain  and  undeniable  tcutb*  • 

The  difficulty  with  both  Father  ChastdL  and  the  Tra- 
ditioni^lists  ariaes,  we  think,  from  their  deDying9  overlookr 
ing,  or  not  appreciatioff  the  fact  tbat  human  zeaaon  bat 
immediate  intuition  of  the  intelligible.  The  TxaditionaUst% 
not  conceding  this  fact,  are  obUged  to^  assume  that  the 
human  mind  is  in  no  relation  with  the  intelligible,  as  difr- 
tinffuished  from  the  sensible,  till  instructed,  by  sodietTt 
which  preserves  the  tradition  t>f  the  revelation  origina% 
made  to  the  first  man.  This  necessarily  denies  all  scifiBGe^ 
properly  so  called,  or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  builds  science 
on  faith,  making  the  act  of  faith  precede  th^  act  of  reason, 
which  is  impossibk,  since  there  can  be  no  act  of  faith  un- 
less there  has  been  previously  an  act  of  reason.  Fatber 
Chaatel  sees  this,  and,  fortified  by  the  decisions  of  the 
Church,  the  teaching  of  doctors,  and  common  sense,  refutss 
it  successfully ;  but  denying,  or  at  least  not  holding,  iptelli- 
gible  intuition,  he  himself  rails  to  giye  any  satis&ctory  ^x« 
planation  of  the  real  problem,  or  any  clear  tmd  cei^n 
statement  of  the  trutji  opposed  to  the  error  of  the  Tradt* 
tionalists.  After  all,  it  is  more  as  a  theologian  than  as  a 
philosopher  that  he  refutes  them.  The  fact  is,  both  be 
and  they  are  virtually  sendsts^  and  hold  the  Peripatetic 
maxim,  that  nihil  est  in  iniellectUf  quod  priua  non  fuerit 
in  sensu.  They,  starting  from  this  maxim  of' Anstotle, 
maintain  that  the  human  mtetlect  can  have  cognition  only 
of  sennbles,  and  can  come  into  possession  oi  intelleetual 
ideas,  as  they  call  them,  only  by  means  of  external  instruc- 
tion ;  he,  recoiling  j&om  this,  and  not  quite  prepared  to 
accept  the  doctrine  of  innate  ideas,  contendiB  that  we  pos- 
sess these  ideas  only  by  way  of  mental  abstraction  from 
sensihle  intuitions  or  phantasms.  Re  sees  clearly  enough, 
that,  admitting  neither  innate  ideas  nor  intdligible  intuitk)n, 
the  Traditiondists  place  the  human  mind  out  of  the  con* 
dition  of  beine  even  the  recipient  of  the  instruction  they 
suppose,  for  tney  leave  nothing  in  it  to  correspond  to  the 
meaning  of  the  words  through  which  it  must  be  commu- 
nicated. There  is  no  magic  in  language,  in  mere  word% 
that  can  put  the  mind  in  possession  of  ideas  of  an  ardex  of 
winch  it  knows  nothing,  and  can  of  itsdf  know  nothing. 
We  do  not  know  a  language  by  committing  its  words  to 
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mnaory,  but  by  leaming  the  meaDing  of  the  words  them- 
^yes.  In  the  case  of  a  fbkeigD  language  we  learn  it 
ordinarilT  by  tranfilating  its  wpras  into  the  corresponding 
words  of  onr  own  langnage.  We  know  our  own  mother 
tongue  only  in  so  far  as  we  know  the  things  its  signs  stand 
for,  and  we  may  say  it  is  only  by  the  iserba  mentis  that  we 
ctti  understand  the  verba  WMsiSj  or  external  speech.  It 
would  be  impossible  through  external  language  to  teach 
anytbinff  to  a  mind  that  was  perfectly  blank,  for  we  can 
teach  tne  unknown  only  by  attaching  it  in  some  way  to 
the  known.  It  is  only  by  virtue  of  a  correspondence  or 
analog  between  the  natural  and  the  supernatural,  that 
man  is  capable  of  receiving  a  supernatural  revelation,  or 
of  finding  in  the  mysteries  of  fiiith  anything  for  his  own 
understmuUng  beyond  empty  words.  The  Traditionalists, 
by  representing  the  mind  as  destitute  of  intellectual  ideas, 
and  as  unable  to  behold  the  intelligible  intuitively,  really 
deny  the  possibility  of  such  ideas,  even  in  the  natuml  order, 
ana  therefore  reaUy,  though  unintentionally,  deny  that  man 
can  even  be  the  subject  cf  a  supernatural  revelation. 

Bat  while  Father  Chastd  sees  all  this  clearly  enough, 
he  does  not  see  that  by  assuming  that  the  intelligible  is 
apprehended  not  immediately  in  intuition,  but  only  medi- 
atdhr  in  sensation,  be  has  to  encounter  a  strictly  analogous 
difficulty,  because  the  intelligible  by  no  conceivable  men- 
tal jprooess  whatever  is  attainable  from  sensations  or  purely 
senfiole  data,  —  from  the  intuition  of  sensible  things  no 
moiie  than  firom  sensible  signs.  We  readily  concede  that 
the  intelligible  is  never  intuitively  appr^ended  by  itself 
alone^  and  is  always  presented  to  us  along  with  the  sen- 
able  ;  but  if  it  is  not  actually  and  immediately  presented, 
actually  and  immediately  apprehended,  it  cannot  be  ob- 
tained at  all.  The  analysb  ctf  sensation  can  ^ve  only  sen* 
satioo,  or  the  sensible  object.  To  hold  the  mtell^ble,  or 
to  contemplate  it  by  itself,  we  must  undoubtedly  separate 
it  finom  tne  sensible  phenomenon,  as  St.  Thomas  teaches. 
But  if  it  was  not  originally  distinct  from  the  sensible  ele* 
ment  of  the  jdienomenon,  we  could  not  separate  or  distin^ 
guish  it,  and  all  we  should  have  for  it  would  be  a  simple 
mental  abstraction,  formed  by  the  mind,  and  without  the 
least  conceivable  objective  value.  Our  cognition  would 
he  restricted,  objectively  considered,  to  the  sensible  or  non* 
intelligible  world,   and   we   should   have   no  knowledge   at 
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all;  propefiy  so  oaUecl,  -^  none  <  at  least  aibove  that  wfaidt  ii^ 
deleet  m  wutes*  We  should  be  lOocDpelled  to  teduce  all 
inxr  ideas,  with  OondiUae^  to  ^(aensflfeioas  traosfiDrmed;^ 
The  ititell^ible  vacdd  be  to  ua  as  if  it  were  not,  and  we 
Isoiild  never  reeeive  a  revelatiovi  of  tbe  aupematiiral^  be- 
cante  we  ahould  want  the.  natural  ideas  bj  which  Us  mjB« 
teries  could  be  coenected  widi'  our  natural  iiitelligei|oe« 
The  cuAy  way  we  can  see  o£. escaping  this  coneUiaioniB  to 
regard  the  seDsttde  aff  naturally  con^esponding  to  tbe  inteU 
ligible,  which  in  a  certain  seme  it  does,  aince  Ood  is  mim- 
/i^wfe  rentm  onmium*  But  we  most  temembor  that  it  k 
tttittire  tbflt  oopiea  or  imitates  God,  not  God  that  copies  or 
imitates  nature;  the  aensiUe  that  imitates  tlie  intdligifalB, 
not.  the  inteUi^ble  that  imiti^ea  the  sensible.  We  must 
know  the  original  in  order  to  detect  the reaemblanceia  the 
capy«  So,  unlesa  we  soppoiae  intelligible  intuition^  wfaicfa  puts 
thfe  mind'  in  possession  of  the  original,  the  idea  eofemplans, 
l&ie  fact  alleged  ean  avail  nothing. 

Tbe  tecogmtioD  of  the  £aat  of  immediate  intuition  4£ 
the  intelligible  solves  every  difficulty  in  the  case,  and  we 
oonibsa  that  we  do  not  uziderBtaud  the  unwittingness  of 
Father  Chastel  and  the  Traditionalists  to  accept  it.  Man 
is  intellective  as  well  as  sensitive  by  nature ;  and  if  ao,  he 
must  be  as  capable  of  intelligible  as  of  sensiUe  intuitioDa. 
Why,  then,  ia  there  any  more  propriety  in  supposing  the 
inteUigiUe  is  obtained  from  the  sensible,  than  in  supppfiiii^ 
the  aensible  is  obtained  from  the  intelligible?  All  Catb> 
olics  must  hold,  that  ratio  Dei  eanstentiam  eum  eertUndme 
probare  potest^ '•^reason  can  prove  with  certainty  the  ex- 
istence of  God,  <-—  and  therefore  that  the  existence  of 
God  is  a  matter  of  science  >as  well  as  of  faith.  But 
bow  can  reason  prove  with  certainty  what  it  does  noli  iih 
tuitiviriy  apprehend  ?  Men  certainly  do  and  can  know 
God,  at  least  that  he  is,  and  is  God,  by  tbe  light  of-  reason, 
but  who  will  pretend  that  our  cognitions  can  embrace 
matter  not  included  in  our  intuitions?  Why>  then,  since 
Grod  is  the  intelligible,  and,  if  we  can  know  him^  intelligible 
to  us,  hesitate  to  say  that  we  have  intuition  of  the  inteUi* 
anble?  All  knowledge  is  either  intuitive  or  reflective. 
Sut  as  reflection  is  a  return  of  the  mind  on  its  own  past 
thoughts,  reflectsYe  knowledge  can  never  include  any  mat- 
ter not  included  in  our  intuition.  This  is  not  a  theory  or 
an  hypothesis  in  our   understanding  of  th^  subject,  but  a 
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plain  matter  of  &Gt.  We  cannot  uBderstandi  thelfefipcer  the 
fear  whieh  many  of  our  firienda  have  of  it.  Im  it  attach* 
meat'  to  routine^  adherence  to  syetem^  a  reverence  for  grsul 
JMQiea,  or  a  fear  of  being  Houncl  to  agree  on  any  point  witb 
fiioberti?  Or  is  there  sometfaiBg  in  it  which  we  do  not 
see,'  that  militates  against  faith,  or  the*  appic/ved  methodacf 
eipUning  oc  defendong  the  duiRtian'  mysteries  i 

Thene  is  no   name  in   philosophy:  that  we  respect  BM»iie 

than,  we  do    that  of   St.  Thomasy  but  in  philoiBophy  we 

swear  by  the  words  of  no*  bumMi  masten    ^^  Call  no  man^^T 

said  oar  Lord,  ^master  on  earth,  for  one  is  y<nir  ntastek* 

in  heavea.^      la  heavenly  'things^  in  all  that  pertaiaB.ste 

faith,  we  own  a  roaster,  and  we  are  content  to  sit  at  his 

&et  and  learn ;    but  in  earthly  thincs,  in  mattevs  fd.  piure 

reason,  ao  long  as  we  keep  within  the  limits  of  .flnth,  m^ 

hold  cxirsebres  free*     And  it  will  not  do  for  men  -who  are 

viadieatiog  the    riqghts   of    reason,   and  who  contend-  thtt 

reason  without  revelation  is  able  to  discover  and'  prove  dU 

die  srpat  elementary  truths  of  natural  religion,  to  restrict 

oar  medom  by  the  authority  of  great  names.     The  single 

name* of  St  Thomas,  if  against  us,  would,  no  doabty  be 

a  presumption  that  we  were  in  error;   but  on  a  point  df 

simple  >  natural  reason,  we  riiould  not  regard  it  ais  eoncluh 

flivi^  fi>r  we  believe  it  is   lawful  to  dissent  from  oten  his 

philoaGphical  opinions,    when^  one    has   solid    reasons    Air 

fkng  oBk     There  are  passages  in  St.  Thomas  which  seem 

lO'UB  qoite  too  fiivoniDle  to  modern  seasism;    but,  as  we 

have  shown  on  another  occasion,  we  do  not  beUeve  that, 

hit\y  and  honestly  interpreted,  he  can  be  said  to  haie  held 

any  of  the  errors  of  that  system.     We  do  not  pretend  that 

het  formally  taught  the  doctrine  on  intuition   we  have  jai^ 

fortby  but  we  bc^e  studied  him  to  no  purpose  if  he  teachca 

4be  contrary.     He  explains,  after    Aristotle,  cognition   by 

means  of  intelligible  specks  and  phantasms,  or  the  mtM$o- 

tua  agens  and  sensation ;  but  he  teadies  expressljr  that  the 

intelligible  species  is  that  by  which  the  mina  attains  to  the 

cognition  of  the  intelligible,  not  that  in  which  it  terminates, 

and    that    what    the    mind    really    obtains    or    apprehends 

through  them  is  the  intelligible  object  itself.     Tne  intelU- 

gihle  species  furnished  by  the  intellectm  agensy  translated 

into  plain  English,  is  simply  the  intellectual  light,  or  that 

property  of  the  intellect  by  virtue  of  which  it  is  capable  of 

cognizing  the '  intelligible,  and   in   our  modem    modes  of 
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thMi^  ir  tedliidkl  in  tbe  intdieetual  teukyitatf;  The 
dDotrtne  of  St.  ThooMtt^  as  we  underetaod  it^  is,  Aat  mmi 
w  JntdflgcfHl  fay  vivtiie'  of  «  oroiled  lights  «r  ranon^  wImcIil 
is  vade  in  the  losage  and  lihencss  of  cfae  Divine  Beis^ 
and  therefase  eontaiiia  in  itidf,  in  a  partieipated  asnas^  the 
ideasy  types,  npmiei^ or  inn^geS'Of  irfantearer' weave  natnnlly 
capable  of  knownig.  It  ia  by  virtue  oC  these  idem,  ^Tf^^ 
inagies^  oriperies,  that  the  iaedfeot  is  eafiabk<  of  co|ptttinsi* 
Efvidentlyv  then,  the  ioteUigiUe  tpeoketia  really :a  }Mupeitf 
of  the  int^ectual  faeultyy  dnd  tiint  ^wbich  makes  it  'wtct» 
leetive*  It  is  included  io*the  8iibjeet,and'gow  toviakftop 
ithat  %i^  call  the  intdiect.  Henee^  to  say  that  ann  takes 
oflgnizanee  ef  the  jntelli{gihle  by  ineins  cis  the-  inlelligibk 
ijpeejiss^  means,  in  the  system  of  St.  Tbsmas,  peeisdy  «lnt 
we  mean  when  we  say  asnn  has  diiaot  and  immediate  in* 
tuition  of  it.  There  is^then  rsaily  no  discrepanoy  between 
the  doctrine  of  St.  Thomas  and  oiif%  and  the  appamnt 
diserepanc^  arises  ftom  the  faet,  that  he  omried  hie  aarij^eie 
of  the  inteUect  a  st^  or  two  further  than  we  do  otm^  St, 
Thomaa  never  raaUy  taught  the  'sensist  dodtrine*  wiwfa 
some  would  father'  upon  him,  that  the  iotelligiUte  is  manly 
iafened  or  oonduded  Arom  sensible  dota^  AH  he  tangbt 
was  that  the  intelligible  is  never  afqprshcnded  without  the 
ssnsible,  and  that^  to  be  distinctly  apprthemled»  it  nniai  he 
abstracted,  that  is,  separated  or  diabteuished  byivflcdion, 
fMtti  die  phaattasms  along  with  whien  it  was  osiginiBy 
presented^  which  is  picdsely  the  doetiine  we  contend 'fisr. 
At<  least,  it  is  so  we  understand  the  Angelic  Doetor,  msI 
thsKfine  we  do  not  seem  to  ousselves  to  d^^art  ham  A^ 
rsal  sense  of  die  Thomist  pMlosophy 


Alt  we  have  no  dtspositinn  to  enter  further  at  pwaeat 
into  this  discusaioB.  We  think,  if  the  two. parties  neir.an 
fiercely  pitted  -  against  each  other*  in  France  would  rgnsfii 
niae  the  fiict  tmt  reason  has  two  modes  of .  aotiiQty<«  mm 
intuitive  and  the  other  re6eetive,  and  understand  that  iw 
the  reflective  order  language  is  necessary  to  rmcsent  «**  not 
preteni,  but  represent  -^  Uie  int^giUe,  and  that  feflection 
proves,  but  does  not  discover,  rational  truth,  they  m%lit 
shake  hands  and  be  friends;  for  no  Cathdie  will  pteteud 
that  reason  in  our  fallen  state  is  able  without  levelatian  tn 
bofld  up  a  complete  system  of  even  natural  religion  nnd 
morality.  We  b^  Father  Chastel  to  do  us  the  justice  to 
believe  that' we  have  made  these  remarks  more  oy  way  off 
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sB^estidii  thm  of  ciUidsM,  ind  for  ihe  Tnidilioiitl  irjrstal 
ifo  less  than  for  his  evm.  We  oertaioly  lutyt  n^  iiilciilioii 
of  dogaoAiwing  on  philosopbr^  and  we  every  dty  ,ftel  k9 
aad*lM  our  oompetenc^  to  m  so.  W«  tee  «iid  reel  dcqily 
die  kapMliMe  or  souiid  pbfloiopycxdl  fjsws,  and  'tte  bo* 
oeiflity  of  miiiitmiiii^  in  all'  its  ngfats  and  iraliie  ihe  naiund 
reaaon  wid»  whieh  Gml  baa  enddWM  tia,  and  whidi»  Ifaong^ 
darkeaad  by  the  Fall,  still  teoMrfns  teascAi.  We  cannot^  fetcK 
go  h^  hr  if  we  abonld  we  abould  otate  to  be  laeBy  somI 
oeaae  to  be  able  to  receiye  and  beHeve  the  Christian  reve* 
lalxm*  GalviBisni,  by  its  esu^gemted  supematuralism,  by 
its  dootriae.  of  total  depratity,  and  its  annihUataon  of 
mltuic  Sat  aaythbff  gooa,  dedaring  our  best  acta  done 
widiout  ^raoe  sinnil  and  deserving  eternal  damnalion, 
drave  us  Hrto  infidelii^r)  into  a  dtajal  of  the  proper  siipeiv^ 
naliiml^  and  the  assBrCioni  of  an  exaggerated  ratjondhm. 
OacfaoKoity  hss  redeemed  us,  and  taught  ifs  tliat  the  sttper* 
natuhdf  presupposes  die  natural*  Tne  old  probleia  which 
tovmenked  us  and  so  many  of  our  friends,  how  to  reconcile 
inamn-  aadikifth,  is  ao  longer 'a  problem  for  us,  for  we 
caimot'  couqfive  how  it'  is  possible  there  shosild  be  any  die^ 
ciepaMSy  between  them.  Each  had  its  place,  and  eaok 
may  be  itaid  to  -serve  the  other.  We  osa  no  more  coDsant 
to.dBGsy  reason  than  we. can  faith,  or  to  restrict  the  spbeie 
of  tfaeone  than  of  the  other. 

Wfe  ^always  mean  to  recognise  in  its  fullest  sense  the 
wfafierbddy  of  ratienal  truth;  but  we  haye  no  gilleat  eon- 
fldenctr  in  our  ability  to  set  it  forth  in  its  systeeBatae  oomr 
plrteneB&  We  leA  that  it  becomes  us  to  be  modest  and 
diffident  of  ourselves,  and  we  may  upctt  fiiU  where  sudi  a 
nwi  in  Father  Ghastd.  docs  sot  completaljr  succeed.  For 
onrsalvasy^^fe  feel  that  to*  ascertain  and  accept  the  troth  of 
Jiftisut  schools  is  the  best?  way  to  refute  their  errors.  We 
flhsnld  have  been  better  tdeased  if  the  author  had  taken 
more-  pains  to  find  a  good  sense  in  M.  de  Benald's  writtngs^ 
and'  eisengaged  his  truth  from  the  errors  which  too  often 
accompany  k*  It  is  dear  to  us,  from  the  extracts  the  author 
makes,  that  he  has  done  M.  de  Bonald  scant  justice,  and 
that,  had  he  been  as  senerous  to  him  as  he  is  to  B&rper^ 
ha  ooald  have  proved  mm  fttr  less  of  a  Traditionalist  than 
he  represents  him.  We  do  not  like  to  see  tbttt  great  and 
good  man,  who  did  so  much  for  religion  and  pbiloao- 
phy  in  France  at  a  time  when  there  were  comparatively 
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few  nanir  voioes  to  speak  'm^t  Cmt  cilben  pursiMd  wirti  fo 
much  tichamemefU^  It  is  evident  to  ns,  that  in  Jiis  rtfi 
thouffht,  we  say  -not  in  his  exptassiony  fae  went  veryt  Ijltk 
farther  thati  ve  sheorid  be  dttpoeed  to  •  go.  ladeedi  wf 
think  a  more  oommliBtory  dispontion  on  the  part  of  eHba: 
sdiQoly  alid-  less  of  exdMStrencBS,  wotdd  be  not  ohlv  lo  the 
advantage  of  oharity^  biU  also  of  phileacmUiM  truth. 
Mutual  explanations  nugbc  lead,  we  •  shoidd  ibiok^  ta 
mutual  understanding*.. 
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Art.  V»-^  The  Papal  Congpiraey  escpamd^  and  Pmimtan^ 
•  tras  defended^  m  the  Light  ofReaaomy  Hittorgj  andtHemp* 
iure.    By  £dwab]>  Beecheb,   D.B.    fioston:   Stearai 
«c  Co.    ISfiS.    ISmo.    pp.  406. 

We  assure  the  author,  that  it  is*  very  far  frbn  oar  inti8i» 
tion  to  aSer  a  fbrmal  reply  to  the  fake  charges,  calulnatoi 
and  illogical  condusions  of  his  elaborate  volume,  wMch 
<50ntaias  the  quintessetice  of  Evanfi^elieal  acidity  dooUtt 
distilled.  He  may  have  more  noturM  ability^  but  he'js,  if 
possible,  less  truthful  and  amiable 'than  the  Iter.  Rirf^W; 
Glark,  reviewed  in  the  first  article  in  our  present  nuoAer. 
We  wilt,  however,  concede  that,  if  Ms  Papai  CoMptHidf 
€apo$ed  had  been  issued  before  that  article  was  writtelK.iiM 
should  have  selected  it  as  the  subject  of  oar  oomneots^-ifr' 
stead  of  Romanism  in  Amef^a^  for  it  was  our  wish  to  ttkt 
the  roost  malignant,  the  most  bitter,  and  the  least  scnipln 
lous  Protestant  production  against  Catholics  that  we  ooaM 
lay  our  hands  on.  In  this  point  of  view,  Dr.  BeeeheA 
volome  is  superior  to  Mr.  Clarx's.  it  is  even  fnoore  savage 
in  its  spirit,  more  elaborate  in  its  falsehoods,  mot^vigoroas 
in  its  sophistry,  if  less  polished  in  its  literary  executko. 
Yet  it  must  be  admitted  that  both  are  admirabfe  spedmeas 
of  Evangelical  literature,  and,  if  they  could  be  used,  woald 
be  a  verv  good  substitute  for  vinegar.  - 

Dr.  Edward  Beecher  is  a  son  of  the  renowned  Dr.  Lyman 
Beecher,  and  brother  of  the  really  able  and  indepemfent 
Henry  Ward  Beecher,  and  of  the  world-famous  <Nr  worid* 
notonous  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe,   author  of  UfUde  Twn^i 
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Cabik.'  He  k  not  aatvndly  imbecikf  oc  eveiL  defitituteof 
bgicftl  ipower.  We  think  naiture  hts  even  been  liberal  to 
bitty  ami  that,  placed  in  fiEiTv>rable  circumstances  and  under 
genial 'influences^  he  wcmld  have  proved  himself  worthy- of 
esteem  both  as  a  thinker  and  as  a  writer* .  fiat<  he  is  a 
mdaneholy  example  of  the  infiaeoce  of  modem  £vangdi^ 
cdism  tapv^eBtall  nmnly  devefeptnent  of  the  intdlecty  and 
sU  geneitous  and  nobiie  expansion  of  the  heart.  His  Furi* 
tanism,  which  he  has  never  had  the  manliness  to  shake  off, 
has  kept  him  in  a  state  of  intellectual  childhood,  add  pre- 
vented him  from  opening  his  heart  to  the  genial  rays  of 
the  8un  of  justice.  He  knows  no  freedom,  and  remains 
cramped,  *<  cribbed,  cabined,  and  confined,^  by  his  Protes- 
tantism, which  cannot  stand  a  moment  before  free,  thought 
and  warm  love,  and  ean  be  defended  oiily  by  falsehcwd, 
miBcepnaentation,  cidumny,  vituperation,  and  chicane. 
If  anything  could  deepen  our  disgust  at  Evangelicalism, 
it  would  be  the  book  befaee  us,  which  proves  its  power 
to  extinguish  a  naturally  noble  mind  and  a  naturally 
miefoyQ  hq^urt.  Dr.  Beecher^  we  hesitate  not  to  say,  was 
Dom-^  better  things;  he  might  have  been  a  man,  and 
halve 'done  a  man's  work;  but  having  early  stuck  in  the 
BMlae  of  Calvinism,  he  can  save  his  raoe  only  as  a  beacon^ 
er  aa  the  drunken  Helotes  served  to  teach  temperance  to 
the  Spartan  voiitb« 

Dr*  Beecber  is  -  haunted  by  strange  visions  of  a  Papal 
ocmqnraoy  i^nst  American  Protestantism  and  American 
libeviy,'  and  in  hU  agitated  dreams  he  calls  out  upon  his 
oountrymm^  to  put  an  extingui$her  upon  Catholicity.  The 
poor  man  b  certainly  dreaming^  There  is  no  conspiracy 
of  the  sort  he  imagines.  We  probably  know  as  much  of 
thesuli^t  aa  be  does,  and  our  wc»d  is  as  good  as  his;  and 
we  tell  him  and  our  countrymen  that  there  is  no  Papal 
oonqiiracy  in  the  case,  and  the  only  conspiracy  we  know 
of  is  that  of  Protestantism  in  the  £now-Nothing  move- 
ment, to  deprive  Catholics  of  their  political  and  dvn  rights, 
and  perhaps  to  exterminate  them,  or  to  expel  them  from 
the  cofintry.  ^*  Even  Mr.  Brownsou,*^  the  author  says,  ^'  con* 
fesses  that  there  is  a  system  designed  to  exterminate  Pro- 
testantism, not  by  force,  but  by  argument  and  conviction."*^ 
Suppose  Mr.  Brownson  does  so  confess.  What  then  P  Sup- 
pose that  what  he  confesses,  or  rather  asserts,  is  true,  does 
it  prove  the  reality  of  **  a  Papal  conspiracy  ?  "    Catholicity 
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and  Fratettantitm,  aa  eVaryfabdy '  kaiMrs,  *^«ie  mtttuallT  n$r 
tagonistic:  A  matt  cannot  ba  a  Pioteataat  intbout  JHRig 
oppoMd  to  CatiMlkity,^  or  a  Catbolfe  witfao«t  hdog  op- 
pcmd  to  Prottstandsin.  Tht  C|iuf«k  ^bM»  lo  mate  all 
men  Catholics,  and'^Dr.  Bcecber  laiian,.  tiw  avppow^  lo 
make  aU  men  Pratestantab  The  tuoans  of  eilher  i^  ia  the 
tUkUare  of  the  eue^  the  extenmnatioa  of  th0<  olhar. .  Erai 
Dr.  Beecho*,  wa  should  aumpoae,  coidd  undeeatan^-  this 
much.  The  Cfaurdi,  in  ^InUkig  her  ditioa  ihiniinn,  assks 
to  ecmvert  all  the  non-Cathoiic  poctioa  of  the  pe<^  of 
this  country  to  CathoHdty,  to  ga&er  diem  wUhinther  .com- 
mtmhmi  and  to  nourish  them  at  her  btcasty  that  At  may 
preasot  them  pure  and-  holy  to  her  heavenly  SpaMflR  Si^fiuM 
she  succeed  m  dcring  this,  she  wonU^  of  ooana^  -eUctmiaate 
ProtesUmtism.  .But  heie  is  no  oonspjaacyv  AH  is  open  sod 
avo!ired.>  It  is  predsehr  what,  if  toe  ChrislMui' Chuash,  ake 
most  aim  at,  and  what  lahe  has  always  and  everywhere 
aimed  at,  and  to  prove  that  it  is  ao,  is  no  poaof  lor  esfMibe 
of  a  Papal  or  any  other  eoospincyk  It  is  ao  'Wioiidkrial 
diBoovery* 

The  Church  works  in  open  day^  and  aU  her  proaasdiap 
ar^  puUic.  She  avows  ter  diject,  and  hap  means. of  at- 
taining it.  H^  object  is  to  oonveit  the  whole  weald -in 
gmenu,  andj  if  you  please,  this  country  ih-partiddar,  to 
athoHcity.  But  by  what  means?  By  fiftce?  No*.  Bat 
hy  *' argument  and  convietion.^^  That  is,  byaesnriadi^  Ike 
lesson  mid  the  will  that  she  is  6od?s  Cfauich,  oat  of  which 
salvation  is  not  possil^l  This  supposes  that  she  steks 
only  voluntary  convoy  and  that  she  extermHialias.  Pni(ta> 
tantism  only  by  coavineing  Prakestants  of  its  IsUity,  «ad 
indaisiDg  them  voluntarily  to  abandmi  it.  Now,  does  Dr. 
Besoher  confess  that,  in  an  open  field  and  fair  play^  Protaa- 
taotittn  oanaot  stsnd  before  Catludieity?  Does  he  call  it  a 
^<  oeospiracy,^'  to  resolve  to  attack  Prntestantiflns  by  aigM- 
raent,  by  an  appeal  to  the  rassoi^  of  PrsAestantsF  Would 
he  maintam  that  a  Protestant  oanvinoed  of  the  fiilsity  of 
Protestantism  and  the  truth  of  CalhalsQtty  ought  not  .to 
be  sUowed  to  proftss  himsalf  a  Catholie?  Would.he^ao 
fiur  as  to  deny  to  Catholicity  theri|^t  to.  make  oasserts.if 
she  can  by  *^ argument  and  oaoviotion^?  Does  he  6el 
that  it  is  sU  over  with  ProtesUntism  if  Catholicity  is  five 
to  combat  it  by  atgmncnt?  If  ao,  bow  is  it  that  be  pro- 
fesses to  defend  it  ^  in  the  light  of  reason,  history,  and  Soip- 


tore*?  If  remii,  Ustor^^  and  fieriplure  mt%  on  iheddeof 
AsteHmdtm,  what  hai  tf  Id  km  in  argumttit  with  €aiho- 
liei^?  Wl^docB  h  oall  in  force  to  cMe  the  reMoa  And 
Biiiit  llie  tfiosTtk  of  ite  opponevit  ?  Na  ouia  iaeveii  agaioft 
feami^  mdeaa  he  ftelft^r  fieort  that  ictuott  ia  againtt  bim. 

If  X>r..B«BBhcr  hoil  spoken  of .  a  Protatant  consfiimoy 
ftr  the  4BleniiiDation  of  OalhoUaity,  he  would  have  ut>kaa 
of  wkaa  it  not  at  ail  an  inaaginatioli  or  a  dreams  JSvery 
bo^  knom  Uiat  Profefllaiits  ^xpieaB  their  deHermiaatHm 
<o  eflEtenpainale  CatholkiUQTy  mot  vx  our  oofuntfy  only,  but  jn 
aH  coMBtriefl.  «  To  this  «Dd  they  hkvt  hmed,  aod  auataittad 
alUanoBB  •  atid    aMOciatk>ii%    m    conjiinoliQift   with   ackoow* 

ad  coMipifaiarii»  fior  tfiepurpoae  of  revqlulioniattig  i^vetty 
oHe  state  in  Barope^  in  the  hope  that^  by  isviolation- 
inng  the  ataAe  in  >ths  sense  of  Red  JEkpubUeim]sni>:  th^y 
•anil  pot  an.ondvta  the  Papaoyt  and  wm  the.- Pap8cy»  |o 
Caifaolioity.'  Theyhava  oonspiradf  and  still  conspire,  wiiUi 
Mamai  said  other  jevc^uliooary  leaders^  i^nhist  the  Qbuceh, 
the  grand  bulwark  of  social  freedom  and  of  Social  order. 
They  have  gone  further ;  they  have  formed  a  real  and  un- 
dedialile  conspirsiey^  *^  a  semt  society,  a  secret  organi* 
vstkn,  anslaiiied  by  the*  aiait  rigid  ralesi  and,  if  ool  b3ied» 
by  die  niost  fsatful  oaths, -^ whose  Azpieis  ol^ieot.is  lo 
deprive  Catholics  of  tH  their  political  tightSt  to  leduee 
ikem,  if  it  soffiers  <  then  to  liM^e^  to  the  eomition  of  shifts 
in  tfadr  natfve  land,  and  for  no  offmoe  but  that  of  wor* 
shippiiig  God  according  to  the  diotates  of  their  own  oon- 
seienee*  They  ha^  siMcaeded  in  possessing  th^nselvea  of 
iho  govennient  of  this  ancient  Commonwealth*  and  they 
are  Utboring  in  seent  conclave  to  get  that  of  the. union, 
and  ta  plaee  the  whole  political  power  of  this  country  in 
the  hands  of  thia  secret  aociety,  governed  by  lunkiiown 
and  irresponsible  chiefs^  and  substituling  a  secret  and  in^ 
viable  despotism  for  the  oonslitutional  aad  publse  autho- 
rity of  the  people*  Now«  with  this  well-known  Froteetaat 
eonspinKT  against  Catholics,  with  ka  ramifications  through- 
out the  Onion,  and.  pariiaps  throughout  Christendom,  what 
<nove  sbaneless,  what  more  satamc,  than  for  a  mm  like 
*Dr.  Beedier  to  turn  round  and  aaouse  us  of  a  ^^  Papal  con- 
spiracy^ against  Pfoteatantism  ?  We  are  exposed  at  any 
moment  to  the  fury  of  a  Protestant  mob^  inflamed  by  the 
passionate  appeals  of  Protestant  ministers ;  our  cbuilphes  are 
mown  up,  burttt  down,  or  desecrated ;  the  sanctuary  pf  onr 
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vrtvate:  schools  tftiidi  ecdleges  is  invaded^  iortbreaienfdlo'be 
mvaded)  hj  iUegaiand  uncoiiBtitutidiiid'leghllitii^  oamnat^ 
tee^i  ourtdMd  are  all  but 'denied fa-iwariai';  oUr  diiidren^are 
JfidDapped  and  placed  in  Protestant  fEmnHeftto  be  brought 
lip  -in  irfMlb-WQ  regiird< 'as <a  damMible  heresy;'  l^irtatune* 
Ate  ^d^^shi^  way«  and  'tneadfi  tb  eoofiseati^^thei'futidd  given 
by  Citholie  dbairity  for  the  <Mipport  of  divine  worship  attd 
fwding-  of'  tbe  poor}  oar  Uvea^  and  profii^rty  are  inseeui^ 
awd  &A  aothoriti^'  aftipd  os  hardiy^a  shadow  <  of  probeo^ 
liotlJ^^iiaiid'  'Ottr  rights  >.*r  fi3atli0iicSj;'  as  chi^eds,  oi^-  a»  hmt 
ai<«<<eviflry  darf  trampled  upon  with  impunity;  Md  yet 
Froteetaata  have  the-  inoredible  ianpudenoe  to^aecuse*  ua'^of 
tmlspi^y,*  to.  represent  (heaasblves  us  the  vietiM^  of '^r 
■ecret^eoundk^^-^a^in  danger  from  us-ofilosliig  their  liberty^ 
and' may  be  their  liv^!  This  is  addJi^mocttery  to^Htgu^^ 
Andy  if  4t  i»  a  fair  eichibition  of  Protestakitism^  'lis  we  h«ve 
but  Mnv  mtich  i^vidence  that 'it  is^  wevand  all  Calhdlib»  can^ 
»bt  be'  too  tbankfui  to  Almighty  Godv  that  we  are  wof 
jfvOfestannB. 

Qweifft  D&t4g  mUt  perdere,  priua  demeMat*  -  Nodiio^ 
OM  More  debriy  prove  that  Protestants  are  d^mented^ 
tlkan  their  present  violence  i^ainsrt  CatboHcs.  Never 
has  Protestantism  been  wilUng  to  coneede  to  Catholicity 
itti  open-  field  and  fair  play.  It  boasts  of  mltgfotis  li«- 
berty,  but  the  only  religious  liberty  it  has  ever  recognised 
is  its  liberty  by  civil  pains  and  penalties,  or  by  material 
fcrve^  to  shut  the  reason  and  close  the  mouth  of  Catholioa. 
Mb  country  has  ever  become  Protestant  through  the  labors 
of  peaoeful  Protestant  missionaries,  or  by  'appeals  to  re»> 
aon%  history,  and  Scripture;  Among  whatev^  people 
l^rotestantism  has  gained  an  establishmetit,  it  has  been 
by  violence,  by  civil  or  physiciBd  Ibrce^  and  wliereVer  it 
bte'  sustiiined  itsdf)  it  has  been  by  falsehood,  misrepne- 
^Mtntioo,  calumny,  and  for  the  most  part'  by  civil  laws 
diwblihg  CdthoKcs.  It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  it 
^^Uld  change  its  nature  on  iieing  transplanted  to  this  New 
World.  It  indeed  used  fair  wmls,  and  appealed  gentle 
Mift  tolcmnt  when  Catholiafy  was  not  here,  or  (wmn  it 
#dii  86  weak  ais  to  excife  no'  fears;  but  the  moment  ^1 
(btfthoHcs  became  a  little  -  numerous,  and  seemed  likd|y  to 
gain  a  permanent  foothold  in  the  country,  its  tiger  natilve 
broke  forth  as  of  old.  It  could  not  be  otherwise,  for  it  ia 
t^y  a  modern  form  of  that  old  Oentilism  which  in  the 
martyr  ages  cried  out  so  vehemently,  CkriaHanoa  ad  leones  ! 
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to  the  lioasi  This  is  iMnr  aeeo,  and  ^vcm^Um 
tlie  aake  of  Prot^sUnts  we  do.  not  regret  it  In  AwU  we 
vejoioe  to  see  Frotestfuilisin  expodng  \timU  Uiraving  off  Un 
im^k,  and  oopfesamg  itielf  to  be  able  to  BastaiD  itself  oiiiy 
by  pcneoutioD.  This  book  bjr  Dn  fieeehfsr  jtistifieB'  all  that 
we  have  ever  said  against  ProteatantiHO^  and  the  rage  of 
the  £yaimltcals  against  unoffending  Catholics  now  eitA 
lHbit«d  wiU  disgust  every  iatelligent  and  fain-niitided  iHaA 
in  the  Protestant  ranks  with  a  pretended  religion  thnt  can 
ioajMre  it.  These  recent  movements  show  Protestanttsns 
io<  its  true  light,  in  its  inheient  ugliness^  and  will  drm 
ftpooa  the  Protestant  ranks  all  who  have^  the  least  lov^it>f 

{'uatice  and  ftur  dealing  in  tbcir  hearts^  For,  afterraUi»  what 
lave  we  aa  Catholics  done  to  provoke •  them?  HaipetWMi 
nol  alwavs,  in  these  United  States,  demeaned  oursd^vesr.aa 
good  ana  loval  citizens?  Have  weaver  resorted  totinfaJK 
OP  •  underhanoed  methods  in  our  dealings, with  Protestants «l 
Hiive  we  ever,  denied  or  sought  to  deny  them  *  any  of  .tbeiff 
rights?  Have  we  ever  burnt  down  any  of  their >  meelif^ 
houaea  or  schooi^iouses  ?  Have  we  ever  tarred  and  feathered 
any;  of  .their  ministers?  Have  we  kidnapped  their,  orphan 
ohiidren,  plaeed  them  with  Catholics,  and  forced  them*  to 
fjflow  .up  in  our  rdigion?  When  have  we  set  snares  fot 
uiisuapecting  Protestants?  When  have  we  attempted  do 
aoDYert  them  by. any  but  fair,  open,  and  honorable. means? 
When  .  have  we  tried  to  provoke  them  to  riot  and  blood* 
shed  ?  When  have  we  mobbed  them,  and  shot  th^n  dowa 
io  tfae  streets^. .or  in  their  own  houses?  Or  when  have  we 
without  i^iovoeation  stirred  up  a  roob  against  them,  killed 
aad  wounded  large  numbers  of  them,  and  then  published  m 
aU  .  the  iouMialsiithat  it  was  they  who  mobbed  usi  aitd  thai 
we  Jiotea  only  in  sel£*defenoe  ?  Thank  God !  none  of  these 
tbiiigs  can  be.  laid  to  our  charges  There  are  men  amongst 
PiTPtestants  who  know  this,  and-  have  the  honesty  and  man- 
lineaa  to. avow  it.  These  see  and  feel  Protestant  injustice 
iawardsi  usj  and.  we  m^  be  aasined  it  will  not.  deepen;  tbeiir 
attiKshment  toi  Protestantism^ ' 

.  We»  «re.  there  what)  the  CbrietwM^  were  trader  iDioc)etM)» 
GaieriiiSffT  and  M^ximian,  and  the  Protestanta  represent 
the  part  cif  the  persecuting  pagan&j  We  are  the .  despeodr 
4«t8  of  those .  Christ^n^i  holding  •  their,  faith,  and  .animated 
by  the  same, spirit.  They  conquered,  and.  so  shall  we ;  not 
m    slayiogf  <))^t  in  Ueing  slain*     The  iAA  pagans  were  de- 


ftoled  iti  tl«  wetf  moment  oF  tJieir  apjMMt  tnuvplH  not 
bj  bring  dain^  faiut  by  ihiykig.  Let  oar  toil  be  mtmntmA 
with  the  blood  of  Cttthdie  uartyM^  and  it  will  no  hxumm 
bear  Prate«taRtittn*  Frotestantistn  will  wither  «ad.  &» 
How  little,  then,  have  we  to  fhur  Piioteetant  perMCBtioii. 
**  It  ie  sweet,^  mgs  the  patriot,  ^  to  die'for  our  couMi^  ;  ^ 
how  flMieh  more  sweet  to  die  fbr  our  God,  win  baa  mA 
tot  us,  and  to  know  that  in  djrin^  for  him  we  win  the  Tio- 
tory  P  How  pants  the  true  soMier  of  the  cnm  fiir  the 
ghmotts  crdwn  of  martyrdom !  Courage,  my  brethtoi  1 
perhaps  that  crown  is  resenred  for  some  of  us,  and  that  we 
may  not  always  have  to  envy  those  who  fouaht  the  good 
fight  under  Nero,  Decius,  and  Diooiettaa.  Martjvdom  is 
fearftil  only  to  those  vdio  inflict  it,  and  perascutiaD  need 
darm  only  persecutors*  They*  indeed,  have  reason  to  tmt 
and  tremble.  We,  for  ourselves,  can  forgive  them  and  praf 
for  them,  nay,  thank  them  ibr  the  eervioe  thegr  render'  us ; 
but  there  is  One  above  ns  and  above  thsm  who  will  net 
forgive  them  unless  they  repent.  God  will  avenae  lib 
Spouse^  and  the  blood  of  his  saints.  Let  mea  like  Dr. 
Beeeher,  Rofus  W.  Clark,  and  the  host  of  puritanieat 
ministers  at  the  head  of  the  violent  movements .  agalast 
CathoHcB,  reflect  on  the  fate  of  the  persecuting  pi^an  Ban* 
perors,  and  remember  that  they  who  are  most  respcMniUe  Ssr 
them  are  they  on  whom  the  Divine  vengeance  will  fidl  swiAeat 
and  heaviest. 

We  have  already  said  that  we  have  no  intentiea  of 
offering  a  formal  reply  to  Dr.  Beecher's  book.  It  ia  not 
worthy  of  an  answer.  There  is  nothing  ia  it  against  tfae 
Chureh  that  has  not  been  answersd  oarer  and  over  again* 
It  may  have  weight  with  a  few  credulous  and  ianatieal 
PtT>testantSj  who  would  read  no  answer  to  it  wers  we  to 
give  one  ;  it  may  be  used  as  a  pretext,  by  artful  and  inK 
principled  demaaogues,  for  attacking  the  potitieal  and  cm! 
rights  of  Catholics;  but  to  all  iotelligeot,  weU-dispoaeri, 
and  fair-minded  Protestants  it  carries  with  it  its  own 
refutation.  The  author  has  overshot  his  mark.  He  liea 
steatly,  but  not  adroitly.     He  betrays  too  cfienly  hb  mat- 

Sfaity,  and  the  thou^tful  and  sober  part  of  hia  leaders 
11  not  believe  that  either  we,  or  our  Cnurch,  mtt  so  Uaok 
as  he  paints  us.  Then  the  motives  whfeh  govern,  him  aad 
his-  iMthren  are  too  patent.  The  undeniable  fact  ia» 
that  Protestantism  as  a  religion  is  in   this  oonntry  oa  ita 


hot  kggi  and  is  Cut  goio^  the  wmj  of  all  the  fattb     tia 

miawletB  an  loaiog  thnr  aoeial  posidoni  their  hold  cm  the 

people,  and  tbeir  Kralibood.    They  aee  aad  fed  thai  tbeiv 

cmR  is  ia  danger,  and  that  their  calling  ia  dq  ioager  held  io. 

refcreoae  or  .mjiflci  bj  the  oomanuaity  at  larger      They 

are  iaat  stnkiDg  tnte  popular  fxwteinpty  aa  Wiore  auak,  jn 

tks  time  of  Diocletian,  tlia  pi^pan  prieeta.    Th»y  B»iiat  -do 

tometUng*  to    reocwer    their  standing    and   influence,  and 

thqr  hope  tcbe  able  to  da  so  by  getting  up  a  viident  per* 

seontion    apatnst    Catholics.      But  we  idk  them^  it  ia  too 

hie.     Their  day  is  over,  and  these  violent  movenents  they 

arp  heading  are  only  the  violent  throes  of  one  ia  his  agony* 

Thfi.  AOQple  of  lUs  dountry  are  not  yet  Cathelici  but  ib^ 

have  lost  thakr  coolidettpe  io  Protestant  ministeri,  and  hold 

then  in  about  the   esteom    that    the   intelligent    Romann, 

under  the  Empire,  hdd  their  priests.     Whenever  a  party 

is  obliged  to  lesort  to  a  secret  organization  in  order  to 

effsct  its  purpoeea,  it  virtually  confesses  iu  vpeakness^  and 

owns  that  the  pablic  is  against  it.    If  it  has  been  in  power, 

if  it  has  onoe  held  the  public,  its  resort  to  Kcret  organize* 

tion  and  to  -subterranean  methods  of  operation  is  a  proof 

tiiat  it  haa  fallen,  and  that  its  doom  is  sealed.     Its  ag<H>y 

may  be  long  and  painful^  hot  in  its  affony  it  is.    Here  is  a 

Jad  that  the  Protestant  leaders  would  do  well  to  consider* 

Tfaeir  secret  organiaatioo,  or  their  readiness  to  avail  them* 

selves'  of  such  organization,  proves  that  they  have  no  longer 

&e  mind  or  the  heart  of  the  American  people  on  their  side. 

I    Know^Nothing   movement   is  bb  humiliating  confea* 

of  Protestant  weakness ;    this  book  of  Dr.  Beecher  is 

a  ory  of  despair  from  the  depths  of  the  American  Frotes* 

tasit  nearL 

No  doubt  expiring'  Protestantism  may  be  revived  to  ooe 
loot,  TJooloa^  imd  desperate  effort,  as  expiring  Fag^anism 
vraa  usner  Diocletian  and  Galerius,  and  the  persecution  of 
God'a, people  may  he  severe  and  terrible;  but  that  effort 
will  esunust  it  To  whom  the  emfHre  will  descend,  we 
any  noi(  but  the  people  will  be  found  to  have  had  enough 
off  Protestantiam.  Na  heresy  has  ever  retained  its  vigour  Sw 
orach  ovcrtheee  hundred  years;  those  three  hundred  years 
for  Krcrtealantism  have  passed  away,  and  it  seems  now  to 
faaTe  tha  presentimenC  of  its  doont.  The  American  people 
avB  not  yet  Cathdki  they  are  not  very  generally  diqiosed 
to  beeonoe  Catholic :  but  the  day  is  near  at  band  when  they. 
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must  make  their  election  between  Caithcdiclty  and  jio  le* 
ligion.  The  half-and-half  religion  of  Protestaatifin  no  loagfir 
satisfies  their  hearts,  hardly  blindB  or  confuses  t\mr  Intel* 
lectual  vision.  They  are  beginning  to  soe  that  vhoso 
holds  that  God  has  made  a  revelation  of  bis  viU  to  man 
recognizes,  in  principle,  an  authority  as  universal,  aa.  poii* 
tive,  as  inflexible,  and  as  obligatory,  as  that  wbieh  the 
Catholic  claims  ibr  his  Church ;  that  the  FrotesliMSt,  who 
asserts  any  supernatural  authority,  can  never  make  eood 
his  defence  against  the  Catholic,  is  inconsequent  in  rejects 
ing  Catholicity,  and  either  goes  too  far  or  not  far  enoiijg^; 
and  that  there  is  no  alternative  for  a  man,  who  caa  and 
who  does  iieason,  but  to  fall  back  either  on  the  Church,  or 
on  unmitigated  rationalism.  He  wha  ciuestiona  this  ifl 
ignorant  or  the  state  of  the  American  nund.  The.-fiiet  is 
really  undeniable,  and  ther^ore  it  is  that  we  tell  the  Cro 
testant  ministers  that  their  day  is  over,  and  that  they  will 
never  recover  their  authority*  Convinced  of,  this,  Wie  ste 
no  use  in  spending  time  in  replying  to  their  tirades  i^^sl 
Catholicity. 

There  are,  however,  one  or  two  pointa  ndsed  by  Siv 
Beecher,  on  which  we  will  ofTer  «  few  remarka;  not  ^hii 
benefit,  for  he  is  past  all  human  aid,  but  for  the  benefit  of 
such  honest-minded  Protestants  as  are  willing  to  know  the 
truth,  and  to  be  just  even  to  CathoHcs.  Professor  Park 
of  Andover,  some  years  since,  asserted  that  the  Cfaureh 
teaches  that  ^'  no  faith  is  to  be  kept  with  heretioa.^'  This 
we,  of  course,  denied.  Dn  Beecher  dtes  certain  docu- 
ments, which  he  calls  Papal  bulls,  in  which  be  maintains 
that  the  doctrine  is  taught.  In  this  he  does  np  great  credit 
to  his  critical  sagacity,  or  to  his  principles  as  a  aaoralist* 
The  documents  assert  no  doctrine  we  denied.  There  is  in- 
them,  even  as  given  by  the  authcn*,  no  such  doctrine  us 
that  *^  no  faith  is  to  be  kept  with  heretics."  Thaoaly  dofi* 
trine  we  find  in  them  bearing  on  the  point  is,  tbntmen 
who  enter  into  enffageraents  with  heretics^  or  iQ^iybody 
else,  to  da  that  whi^  it  is  unlawful  pr  wrong  £»r  tikW  to 
dp^  are  not  permitted,  to  keep  those  engagements,  .but  ^ar^ 
bound  to  br^  them  off*  X>9fis.  Dr,  Beadier. maiuitaiu  the 
contrary  ?  Suppose  he  bad  entey^d  into  an  -  enngemCQt 
with  Jobi  Smith  to  cut  my  throat,  would  he  be  bound  to 
keep  that  engagement?  Suppose  I  entered  into  an  en- 
gagement  with   some  of  my  associates   to   burn   down  his 
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m^tif^-hoiiiBe/'shoaM  1  be  boahd  to  keep  itf  The  doc- 
tfki^  of  the  Ohutth  is;  that  tay  faith,  lawfully  pledged,  is 
to  be  kept;  tmlawftilly  piedged,  it  is  not  to  be  kept.  If  I 
ptedge  nly^lf  to  heretics  to  do  that  which  I  am  free  to  do, 
wtac^  it  is  lawfUr  and  right  for  me  to  do,  I  am  bound  to 
fulfil  my  etigagement ;  but  if  I  pledge  myself  to  them  to 
dtt  that  which  I  am  riot  free  to  do,  which  is  not  lawful  and 
right,  whkh  it  wen^  a  sin  or  a  crime  in  me  to  do,  I  am  not 
to  keep  it.  I  sin  in  making  the  engagement,  bat  not  in 
breaking  it,  because  the  engagement  is  itself  sinful  or 
critmnaf,  and  therefore  nuW.  The  ^ame  ^brinciple  governs 
the^iiestion  of  oaths.  A  lawful  oath  binds  in  conscience, 
and  IS  td  be  kept^  to  nrhomsoevei*  it  is  given ;  but  not  an 
unlawful  oafth.  It  I  swear  to  do  that  which  is  wrong,  I  sin 
in*  sk>  swettring,  but  should  sin  doubly  if  I  kept  the  oath. 
Oitths  ^tcfa  as  are  said  to  be  taken  \}y  the  Enow-Nothings 
in  tbehr  lodges  ar^,  by  the  laws  of  this  State,  unlawful  and 
erfmiiial.  The  Know'^NotHing  sins,  and  commits  a  crime, 
in  taking  Ihem,  but  he  does  not  sin,  and  is  not  a  perjurer, 
in  breaking  them,  because,  being  illegal  and  criminal,  they 
were  never  oUigatory.  The  principle  is,  that  no  man  can 
bind  himself  to  sin^  or  incur  an  obligation  which  it  would 
be  sinful  to  take,  or  sinful  to  keep.  Man  never  is  and 
never  can  be  morally  bound  to  do  wrong,  to  sin,  or  to 
commit  a  crime.  Now  suppose  Catholics,  princes  or 
subjects,  contract  obligations  with  heretics  against  the 
rights  of  the  Church,  they  would  sin  in  contracting  those 
oMi^atioiis,  b^t  not  in  breaking  them,  for  they  could  not 
be  Dound  to  fulfil  them.  Suppose  Dr.  Beecher  should 
ento*  into  an  engagement  with  some  of  the  followers  of  the 
latc<  Abner  Kneelaod,  to  deprive,  by  violence,  his  church 
of  their  meeting-house,  and  to  convert  it  into  a  dancing. 
ball,  or  an  inndel  conventicle,  would  he  be  bound  to  keep 
that  eoi^agement,  or  would  he  sin  in  breaking  it  ?  His  sin 
woMd  be  itk  making  such  ati  engagement,  and  would  be 
itiete^aed  by  keeping  it.  He  would,  even  he  will  concede, 
be'  bound  to  br^k  that  engagement.  What  would  he  think 
if  US,  then,  if  we  should  say,  Dr.  Beecher  teaches  that  no 
faith  is  to  be  kept  with  unbelievers,  and  that  lying  and 
p^ury  are  no  sin  ?  Just  what  we  think  of  him,  when  he 
says  the  same  things  of  the  Church,  and  alleges  that  she 
teaches  no  faith  is  to  be  kept  with  heretics.  No  faith  is  to 
be  kept  with  heretics,  or  with  anybody  else,  when  to  keep 
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it  requires  us' to  sin,  or  xio  wrong;  but  fiiith  is  tobektppt 
wiUi  heretics,  and  with  all  others,  when  to  keep  it  requires 
us  to  do  nothing  wrong  or  unlawful,  although  it  nay  re- 

Xiire  us  to  do  things  against  our  own  interest.  Here  u 
e  whole  doctrine  of  the  Church  on  this  subject,  and  this 
doctrine  makes  no  distinction  betweeh  the  obligation  of  faith 
pledged  to  a  heretic,  and  of  faith  pledged  to  a  Catholic.  He 
who  objects  to  this  doctrine  only  proves,  either  that  he  does 
not  understand  it,  or  that  he  has  made  no  great  proficiency  in 
moral  theology. 

The  object  of  Protestants  in  briograg  this  charge  against 
Catholics  is  to  make  it  appear  that  Catholics  cannot  be 
loyal  to  an  heretical  prince.  Loyal  to  him  in  that  he  is  t 
hmtic,  they  cannot  be ;  that  is,  they  cannot  obey,  aid,  or 
sustain  hifn  in  his  heresy ;  but  as  a  prince,  in  all  temporal 
matters,  in  the  whole  temporal  order,  if  a  legitimate  prince, 
they  can  be,  and  are  bound  to  be,  loyal.  If  a  prince,  oy  the 
constitution  of  his  state,  holds  his  crown  only  on  oonditidn 
of  being  a  Catholic,  professinir  and  protecting  the  Catholic 
religion;  as  was  the  case  with  the  German  emperors,  and 
nearly  all  the  Christian  princes  of  Europe,  dbwn  to  the 
Reformation,  his  lapse  into  heresy  undoubtedly  forfeits  his 
crown,  and  absolves  his  subjects,  not  by  a  law  of  the 
Church,  but  by  the  constitution   of  his   realm.     So^  if  the 

Sjeen  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  should  become  a  Cath- 
ie, she  would,  according  to  the  constitution,  legally  forfeit 
her  crown,  and  her  subjects  would  be  '  absolvea  from  their 
allegiance,  for  she  holds  it  only  on  condition  of  being  t 
Protestant.     But    even    in    Great  Britain,   as  long   as  the 

Sieen  holds  her  crown  according  to  the  constitution  of 
e  realm,  Catholics  owe  her  full  and  unreserved  temporal 
allegiance,  iust  as  much  as  they  would  if  ^e  were  a  Cath- 
olic In  tnis  country,  the  state,  according  to  the  Constitu- 
tion, is  bound  ndther  to  be  GathoUc  nor  Protestant,  and 
holds,  therefore,  under  the  law  of  nature  alone.  Catholics, 
therefore,  owe  it  precisely  the  same  alliance'  that  non- 
Catholics  owe  it.  We  beg  the  reader  here  to  recall  what 
we  have  said  in  our  artide  on  Liberalmn  and  Socialism. 
Grace  does  not  supersede  nature,  and  therefore  aH  the  rights 
a  non-Catholic  pnnoe  has,  under  the  law  of  nature,  over  bis 
infidd  subjects,  he  has  over  his  Cathdic  subjects.  We  are, 
in  all  temporal  matters,  Just  as  much  bound  to  be  loyal  to  the 
State  here,  as  we  should  be  if  it  were  professedly  Catbolk. 
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Wje  Catfaglics  lOpe  neither.  Jannenuts  nor  CalviniaUy  and 
thexefbre  we  admit  the  reaUty  of  the  natural  law ;  oonae- 
quratly,  the  rights  of  the  i^tate  it  confera»  and  the  duties  of 
suln^ts  it  imposeiw  This  ia  sufficient  af  to  our  loyalty  to 
ao  Heretical  or  non-'Catholic  soTere^.  . 

There  is  one  other  point,  the  Jrelation  of  the  Papacy^  on 
which  we  wish  to  make  a  remark  or  two  in  adaition  to 
what  we  have  said  in  pur  review  of  Mr«  Clark^s  Roman- 
imm  in  America^  Dr.  Beecher,  and  several  others  of  his 
class,  have  cited  our  defence  of  the  supremscy  of  the  spi- 
ritual power,  ttid  the  subordination  or  Ae  temporal,  and 
given  it  as  their  (pinion,  that  we  have  the  advantage  as 

ydost  those  of  oar  Catholic  friends  who  take  the  ground 
what  is  csUed  Gallicanism,  We  understand  and  appre- 
ciate, their  motives*  They  wish  to  prompter  divipons  and 
Bet  up  angry  oontroversies  among  Catholics  themsdves. 
In  this  they  will  signally  fail,  for  -  we  are  none  of  us  so 
fqoKsh  as  to  fight  one  another^  when  our  cjtadel  is  besieged 
by  the.  enemy.  They  think,  also,  that  the  Papal  .jpower  is 
more  odious  tp  the  American  pepple  in  the  form  in  which 
we  bave  presented  it,  than  that  in  which  some  others  pre- 
sent it.  but  even  here  they  are  probably  mistaken,  and 
there  are  not  a  few  among  Protestants,  who^  if  they  are  to 
admit  the  Papacy  at  all,  would  sooner  accept  it  as  defended 
by  BeUarmine  than  as  defended  by  Bossuet  Let  us  have 
it»  they  would  say,  in  its  plenitude,  in  its  integrity,  not 
mutilated  and  shorn  of  its  strength.  However  this  may 
be,  .the  Protestant  has  the  right  to  hold  us  to  the  defence 
of  the  Papacy  as  defended  by  Bellarroine,  because  a  Ca- 
tholic may  hold  Bellarmine^s  doctrine  without  suspicion  cf 
heterodoxy,  and  no  Catholic  has  the  right  to  insist  that 
Protestants  shall  take  Bossuet%  or  even  F6nelon's,  as 
the  only  approved  Catholic  doctrine.  All  a  Catholic  can 
say  to. a  Protestant  isi  a  map  may  be  a  Catholic  with- 
out .holding  that  the  authority  exercised  bv  Popes  and 
Coupcils  over  temporal  sovereigns  in  the  Middle  jfl^ges  was 
an  authority  inherent  in  the  Papacy,  out  he  cannot  tell 
biiii»  thi|t  to  be  a  Catholic  one  mtut  so  hold.  So,  whether 
we.  are  (rallicans  or  Ultramontanists,  Protestants  have 
the  riight,  if  they  choose,  to  hold  us  to  the  defence  of  the 
Pupafgr    on   Ultramontane    principles^    and    we    must    be 

EreptfUE^l  always  so  to  defend  it,  till  we  are  able  to  declare 
J  authority  that,  those  principles  are  heterodox. 
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The  pouit  made  against  us  is,  that,  suppoting  the  Pooe 
to  have  the  supremacy  alleged,  CathouoB  owe  htm  aU&- 
giaaoe,  and  therrfore  cannot  be  loyal  to  the  temporal 
goverament ;  or,  in  another  form,  the  state  is  so  subject  to 
the  Pope,  that  it  has,  and  can  have,  no  temporal  indepen- 
dence. If  all  civil  government  held  from  tm  Church,  or 
from  God  through  the  Church,  that  is,  under  gvace  and  not 
«nder  nature,  this  objection  would  be  plausible;  but 
this  is  not  the  doctrine  we  defend.  There  have  been  three 
dasses  of  governments.  1.  Governments  that  are  bound 
by  their  constitution  to  prc^ss  and  defend  the  Cadiolic 
m»OB.  Such  was  the  Holy  Roman  Empire,  revived  by 
St.  JLiSD  the  Third,  and  conferred  on  Charlemagne.  2.  Go> 
vtemments  held  as  fiefs  of  the  H(4y  See,  such  as  were 
England,  Russia,  Aragon,  Sicily,  Naples,  and  some  others. 
8.  Governments  holding  simply  under  the  law  of  nature, 
as  was  the  ease  with  pagm  Rome,  and  as  it  is  with  our 
sepiiblic,  and  most  mo£m  states.  The  relations  which 
existed  between  the  first  two  classes  and  the  Papacy,  io  so 
£ur  tas  they  were  peculiar,  do  not  concern  us.  For  us,  the 
euestion  comes  up  simply  as  to  the  reladons  between  the 
Fsfiacy  and  governments  in  so  far  as  they  hold  under  the 
law  of  nature,  and  have  only  obligations  of  the  naturd 
law  to  the  spirituid.  The  question,  moreover,  does  not  re<- 
late  to  a  non-CalAioIic  people,  for  the  Church  does  not 
judge  them  who  are  without.  It  has  practical  importance 
far  the  American  people  only  in  so  lar  as  they  are  Car 
tboUca.  Suppose  the  American  people  should  become  Catho- 
lic^ what  would  be,  on  the  pnnciples  we  have  defended, 
the  authority  of  the  Pope  in  regard  to  their  tempcxrel  govern- 
ment? Precisely  his  authority  as  the  divinely  appointed 
guardian  and  interpreter  of  the  natural  law.  Supposing, 
«(hat  is  true,  that  our  civil  constitution  contains  nothm 
ffepugnant  to  the  law  of  nature,  or  natural  justice,  he  would 
have  no  authority  to  aher  or  modify  it,  and  none  to  require 
the^  people  themselves  to  alter  or  modify  it.  Being  the 
legitimate  <x]nstitut]on,  it  would  be  binding  on  the  Cathdic 
oonscienee,  and  the  law  for  the  Pope  in  his  intercourse 
with  the  American  state,  no  less  tnan  for  the  citizens 
themselves.  He  could  not  absolve  us  from  our  allegiaace 
'to  it,  because  that  alliance  is  due  under  the  law  of  na- 
ture, is  a  precept  of  the  natural  as  well  as  the  revealed  law, 
and  the  Pope  can  grant  a  dispensation  from  no  fireoept  of 
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either  law.  We  must  understand  that  the  Bopa  hak  no 
arbitrary  power  in  the  ease,  and  has,  and  cbams,  -  as  we 
learn  from  Boniface  the  Eighth,  no  authority  to  diqfMse 
of  temporal  kingdoms,  or  to  depoae  temporal  prioces  at  bis 
own  will  and  pleasure*  Such  an  authority  jBellarmine  ia 
as  far  from  asserting  as  is  Bossuet  faimsttf.  The  Pope 
does  not  make  the  law  under  which  the  prince  holds,  and 
can  declare  him  deposed  only  in  case  he  has  forfeited 
his  power  by  the  law  under  which  he  holds.  Unless  tbe 
prince  has  forfeited  his  power  by  that  law,  the  Pope  cannot 
abaolye  his  subjects  from  their  oath  of  allegiance,  for  be 
cannot  absolve  any  one  from  an  oath  which,  in  the  par- 
ticular case,  has  not  in  justice  ceased  to  bind.  The  real 
nature  of  the  absolution  is  the  judicial  declaration,  that  iir 
the  particular  case^  under  the  particular  circumstances,  the 
law  does  not  reouire  it  to  be  kept,  and  therefore  tha^  the 
subject  is  free.  The  act  of  deposition  is  judicial,  not  legi»' 
lative.  It  does  not  make  or  annul  the  law,  but  declares 
and  applies  it  The  prince  can  be  deposed  only  in  cas6  he 
is  a  tyrant,  abuses  and  forfeits  his  trusts,  and  his  subjects 
can  be  absolved  only  in  case  they  are  r^ly  so  in  natural 
justice.  Here  is  nothing  incompatible  with  the  just  free«- 
dom  and  independence  of  states,  and  the  Papal  authority 
is  and  can  be  terrible  only  to  tyrants.  The  Pope  is  mam 
by  it,  practically,  a  simple  arbitrator^  and  exercises  by  di> 
vine  right,  and  with  the  weight  of  bis  spiritual  authorttyt 
the  functions  which  our  peace-men  would  have  exercised 
by  a  Congress  of  nations,  or  which  are  attempted,  with  in- 
difibrent  success,  to  be  exercised  by  modem  diplomaejr. 
It  makes  him  the  divinely  appointed  court  of  appeal,  m 
matfters  of  difference  between  sovereign  and  sovereign,  and 
between  a  sovereign  and  his  subjects.  The  utility  of  such 
a  court,  and  its  necessity  to  the  internal  tranquillity  of  statea 
and  the  peace  of  Christendom,  all  good  men  feel,  and  not 
a  ftw  even  among  non-Catholics  acknowled^.  Without 
it,  there  is  or  can  be  'no  Christendom ;  there  is  and  can  be, 
in  the  political  order,  only  Gentilism,only  a  heatbendom. 

Protestants  midce  singular  blunders  whenever  tbey  qieak 
of  Catholicity.  Assuming  that  the  Churdi  is  not  firom 
God,  that  she  is  at  best  a  mere  human  institution,  they  are 
farced  to  attempt  to  explain  what  they  witness  amongst 
us  on  natural,  evil,  or  Satanic  principles.  Thev  travesty 
our  holiest  doctrines,   and  see  only  craft  and  wicKcdness,  a 
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secret  and  Satanic  meaning,  in  ear  most  innocent  expm* 
sicNis,  and  our  most  innocent,  nay,  our  most  pruBeworthy, 
proceedings.  Nothing  can  be  more  edifying  tnan  the  coo* 
duct  of  our  Catholic  population  under  tlie  present  Know- 
Nothing  provocations.  Every  one  must  be  struck  by  their 
singularly  cakn  and  collectecl  deportment.  They  manifest, 
as  a  body,  no  excitement,  appareoHtly  fed  no  alarm,  show' 
no  disposition  to  retaliate  on  then*  enemies,  and  quietly 
and  peaceably  pursue  their  ordinary  avocationa.  Hor 
explam  this  P  The  Protestuit  cannot  explain  it  in  a  good 
mnse,  and  supposes  that  it  is  policy,  that  it  is  all  owing  to 
the  influence  of  the  priests.  The  priests  have  siven  the 
order,  and  the  poor,  superstitious,  priest-ridden  udty  dare 
not  disobey.  Assuming  this  to  be  the  fact,  Protestants 
even  find  in  it  an  argument  aninst  our  reUgion  itself. 
Can  it  be  safe,  they  argue,  to  tderate  in  a  repufaUc  a  t^ 
ligion  whose  iiriests  have  such  power  over  their  flocks? 
To-day,  indeea,  they  exert  their  power  to  keep  their  people 
quiet;  but  who  can  say  that  they  may  not  to-morrow  use 
it  to  stir  them  up  to  murder  and  massacre  poor  d^nodess 
Protestants,  or  to  take  away  our  liberties?  But  priests  sre 
men  as  well  as  the  laity,  and  have  like  fedings  and  os»- 
sions.  How  happens  it,  then,  that  the  priests  themsaves 
are  so  calm  and  collected?  Whence  comes  it  that  they 
csn  not  only  restrain  thdr  people,  but  themsdves  also? 
They  are,  it  is  answered,  ordered  to  do  so  by  the  Pope. 
The  Pope,  having  certain  designs  on  this  country,  hss 
given  his  orders,  and  they  must  be  executed.  But  by  what 
magic  does  the  Pope,  mixe  than  three  thousand  miles  off, 
secure  such  unlimited  obedience  to  his  orders?  How  is 
the  Pope  able,  at  this  distance,  to  make  men  put  a  curb 
on  their  luitural  tempers,  and  the  natural  passions  of  the 
human  heart,  and  nse  so  much  above  themsdves,  over- 
come thdr  natural  powers  and  their  physical  timidity,  and 
stand  unmoved,  calm  and  collected,  oefore  a  whole  people 
in  wrath  against  them,  insulting  them,  and  reviling  all  they 
hold  sacred?  Here  is  something  which  our  Frotestaot 
philosophers  cannot  explain,  on  their  theory  of  Catholicity. 

Protestants  observe  in  the  Cathdic  community  certain 
remarkable  phenomena,  which  they  observe  amongst  no 
other  people.  Precluded  by  thdr  Protestantism  from  ex* 
plaining  them  by  the  operations  of  Divine  grace,  they 
undertake  to  explain  them  as  the  result  of  Satanic  influ- 
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enoe,  or  of  the  roost  oonsmmnate  human  poKcr*  They 
suppoee  that  the  derj^  are  fuU  of  all  craft  and  subtlety, 
and  that  the  Pope  is  constantly  interfering,  directly  or 
indireotly,  moot  despodeally,  with  every  thought  and  every 
aetioD  of  the  individual  Catholic.  They  assume  that  w^ 
have  no  freedom,  no  spontaneity ;  that  •  we  are  automatons 
in  Ae  hands  of  the  priests ;  mere  puppets,  moving  only  as 
we  are  moved  by  secret  wires,  adnntly  pulled  by  the 
bishops  and  dergv  at  the  command  of  the  Pope,  fiut  in 
this  they  forget  that  we  are  Gatholies,  and  reason  as  if  we 
were  Calvinists,  with  John  Calvin,  John  Enos,  or  Cotton 
Mather  for  Pope.  A  system  of  poUcy,  cmft,  fraud,  and 
tyranny,  like  that  which  Protestants  imagine  to  explain 
wliat  they  observe  amongst  us,  would  itself  be  supema* 
tural,  ana  its  maintenasce  for  eighteen  hundred,  or  even 
for  twelve  hundred  years,  in  the  roost  civilized  nations  of 
the  earth,  would  itself  be  the  most  stupendous  miracle 
recorded  in  hirtoty.  Nothing  is  phflosophically  or  hi»- 
toricaUy  fidser  than  this  Protestant  theory  of  the  Church. 
There  is  nothing  of  this  astuteness,  of  this  consummate 
policy,  in  her  history.  Trace  her  through  eighteen  hun-* 
dred  years^  and  you  will  find,  according  to  our  human 
modes  of  judffing,  that  her  clergy,  from  the  Popt  down- 
wards, have  been  far  more  sucoMful  in  attaining  to  the 
simplicity  of  the  dove,  than  to  the  prudence  of  the  serpent 
Strange  as  it  may  sound  to  Protestants,  the  thing^  which 
moet  strikes  a  convert  from  Protestantism,  especially  a 
ooDvert  from  Evangelical  Protestantism,  on  entering  the 
Church,  is  the  freedom  and  naturalness  he  finds  amongst 
his  new  associates,  and  the  total  absence  of  that  offidousnees 
an  the  part  of  the  clergy  which  he  had  been  accustomed 
to  in  Evangelical  ministers.  Everything  is  free,  natural, 
spontaneous.  The  bandage  is  stripped  from  his  eyes  and 
his  limbs.  He  is  no  loneer  in  swaddlinff-clothes ;  no  longer 
swathed  and  lashed  to  a  board,  Kke  the  Indian  infant,  to  be 
thrown  over  the  back  of  its  mother,  set  up  against  a  tree,  or 
hong  on  a  branch.  He  feels  a  strange  sensation  of  relief, 
and  a  Ufe,  a  buoyancy,  that  is  as  new  as  delightfol.  He 
fedb  that  he  has  suddenly  burst  from  darkness  into  light, 
from  the  most  galling  davery  into  the  glorious  liberty  of 
the  children  of  God.  He  feels  that  he  is  in  very  dml  a 
freeman. 

This  notion  of  Protestants  that  we  are  under  an  iron 
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despotism  i»  purely  ifnaginaiTt  and  Catholkl^  if  (he  mat-* 
ter  were  not  so  grave,  would  oe  mueh  amuaed  at  their  talk 
about  Papal  orders  rigidly  enforced  by  the  Popes  oa  the 
bishopi)  by  the  bishops  on  thrir  clergy,  and  by  their  dergy 
on  the  faithfuL  It  would  teem  that  they  really  beliere 
that  we  are  in  all  matters,  temporal  and  spititutf,  subject 
to  arbitrary  will  or  caprioei  and  that  the  Pope  rules  tls  ai 
despotically  as  sonie  of  our  old  Puritan  ministers  did  their 
respective  ootigrecations«  But  the  govertiment  ef  the 
Church  is,  firom  first  to  last,  a  government  of  law,  not  of 
mere  will.  Amonest  Protestants,  authority  is  for  Uie  most 
part  personal,  ana  depends  on  the  personal  diaraeter  of  the 
minister,  and  with  them  an  organization  as  eomplele  as 
that  of  the  Church  would  be  an  unmitigated  despodsm,  nd 
an  ambitious  man  at  die  head  of  it  could  use  it  (o  gratify 
his  lust  for  dominion^  But  with  us  he  cannot,  becaose 
with  us  authority  is  not  personal,  attaches  not  to  the 
person,  but  to  the  office,  ana  is  determined  by  law*  We 
may  esteem  one  priest  as  a  man  higher  than  another,  but 
this  personal  esteem  does  not  min^  with  our  obedience 
to  the  priest  as  a  priest.  We  reverence  his  office,  and  we 
obey  him  for  the  sake  of  the  office,  not  for  the  sake  of  the 
man*  Now  the  office  is  fixed  in  the  original  oonstitutk» 
of  the  Church,  and  its  rights  and  duties  are  defined  by  an 
unalterable  law.  This  law  enters  into  Catholic  instruo^ 
tion,  and  forms  the  Catholic  conscience.  Hence  the  dei^ 
could  not,  if  disposed,  exert  an  illegitimate  influence  orer 
the  laity,  because,  the  moment  tbey  attempted  it,  they 
would  nnd  not  only  the  law,  but  the  Catholic  conseienoe 
itself,  against  them. 

Catholic  conscience  is  formed  by  Catholic  faith,  by 
Catholic  teaching,  which  must  be  uniform  throughout  tlie 
world,  and  the  same  in  every  age.  Hence  it  is  not  in  the 
power  of  the  Popes  and  clergy  combined  to  change  the 
Catholic  conscience,  or  to  pervert  it  to  any  purpose  of  per- 
sonal or  selfirii  ambition,  even  if  they  would.  They  have 
no  influence,  except  throurii  Catholic  faith  and  oonsdence, 
neither  of  which  is  under  their  personal  control.  The  Pope 
himself  cannot  create  a  new  dogma,  or  chanse  the  law  of 
conscience.  The  Protestant  overlooks  thia  fact,  and  sup^ 
poses  that  with  us,  as  with  him,  faith  add  eonsetence  are 
variable,  or  changeable  at  will.  This  is  a  mistake.  Catho- 
lic doctrine,  whioi  forms  the   Catholic  conscience,  is  intrs- 
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S  and  not  alterable  at  the  will  of  ita  nuniiters.  It  is 
open,  puUic,  and  tauf^t  to  obiidreo  before  even  any  ill* 
dtMipoted  priest  can  think  of  ayailing  hinadf  of  his  office  of 
teacher  to  mould  the  ^oung  niDcT  to  his  selfish  or  arabi- 
tioua  burooses.  The  influence  which  die  clergy  are  able 
llMPougli  ttieir  office  to  eaert  could  become  dangerous  only 
on  condition  that  they  could  control  the  faith  they  teacfa» 
and  fom  the  Catholic  conscience  at  their  will,  as  is,  to  a 
gfreat  extent,  the  case  with  Protestant  ministers.  If,  per 
impoeeibile^  idl  Protestant  sects  could  unite  in  ^me  body,  in 
a  ain^e  organization,  the  world  would  see  a  despotism  far 
ttore  rigid  and  oppressive  than  was  exercised  even  by  the 
old  heathen  sacerdocies,  tar  these  ministers  would  be  re- 
atrained  by  no  Protestant  conscience,  and  would  have  the 
aole  control  over  their  own  teaching.  The  principles  ap- 
pli<:aUe  to  such  an  organization  cannot,  even  humanly,  apply 
to  the  Church,  because  her  pastors  can  only  teach  what  tney 
and  the  laity  also  have  been  taught  from  the  banning, 
and  are  bound  by  the  same  law  that  binds  the  body  of  tl^ 
hitbM. 

This  reasoning  applies  to  the  question  before  us.  The 
rj^ta  and  duties  of  sovereigns  and  subjects  are  in  Cath- 
olic teachinff  dearly  defin^.  Nothing  in  regard  to 
eitber  is  left  to  arbitrarv  will  or  caprice.  Those  rights 
and  duties  as  the  Church  in  her  puolic  teaching  has  al- 
ways defined  them  are  sacred  and  inviolable  for  all  Cath- 
olica,  fcr  the  Pope  and  derey  no  less  than  for  the  laity. 
Whatever  power  of  intervention  the  Pope  may  be  assumed 
4o  have,  he  can  intervene  in  no  case  not  foreseen,  and  in 
DO  respect  except  in  accordance  with  the  prindples  always 
publicly  recogmzed  and  always  publicly  taught.  He  can- 
not impose  a  new  political  duty  on  sovereign  or  subject,  or 
exact  nxim  dther  wnat  has  not  always  been  exacted  by  the 
law  under  which  the  authority  jiolds.  What  will  sustain  his 
intervention?  What  can  he  rely  on  to  give  his  intervoi- 
tioii  success?  Catholic  faith  and  conscience.  Nothing 
dae.  But  these  he  does  not  and  cannot  form,  and  these 
be  does  not  contrd,  for  they  were  formed  before  he  was 
PVype,  and  thct«fore  could  not  be  rdied  on  in  case  of  the 
contravention  of  either.  Suppose  the  Pope,  as  we  and 
many  Catholics  ludd,  has  power  to  depose  a  temporal 
aoTerdgn,  or  to  declare  him  fallen  from  his  dignity,  and  his 
sufagects  absolved  from  their  oath  of  fidelity  to  him,  he  caa 
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do  so  only  in  case  such  sovereign  has,  according  to  Cath- 
olic morwty,  publicly  taught  and  presumed  to  be  well 
known  by  everybody,  abused  and  foneited  his  trusts,  and 
has  already  ceased  de  jure  to  reign.  Now  that  morality, 
which  no  Pope  makes  or  can  alter,  and  which  Uhds  tne 
Pope  as  well  as  the  prince,  teaches  that  power  is  amisttble 
indeed,  but  that  no  temporal  sovereiffn  forfeits  his  trusts, 
committed  to  him  by  God  through  the  people,  except  by 
abusing  them,  by  usins  his  power  iniquitously,  contrary  to 
the  common  good,  and  in  srievous  oppression  of  his  sub- 
jects. And  what  man,  worthy  to  be  a  freeman,  and  not 
imbued  with  the  spirit  of  an  Oriental  slave,  will  not  ac- 
knowled^,  nay,  will  not  maintain,  that,  when  a  prince  so 
abuses  his  powers,  he  ought  to  be  deposed  ?  The  old  Pu- 
ritans of  England,  under  Cromwell,  went  further,  and  not 
only  deposed  their  sovereign,  but  beheaded  him  ;  and  the 
doctrine  of  those  at  the  present  day  who  are  most  invet- 
erate in  their  hostility  to  the  Papacy  is,  that  it  is  lawful 
to  depose  a  sovereign  even  because  be  is  a  sovereign,  and 
solely  for  the  sake  of  changing  the  form  of  govemmeot 
Ultramontanism,  in  what  its  enemies  may  regard  as  its 
most  odious  form,  goes  by  no  means  so  w,  and  they  who 
take  the  highest  views  of  the  Papal  prerogative  hold  that 
the  Pope  can  depose  a  temporal  prince,  holding  under  the 
law  of  nature,  only  in  case  he  so  abuses  bis  power  as  to 
forfeit  his  right  to  reign.  He  is  deposed  for  his  crimes,  his 
ioiouity,  his  tyranny,  his  oppression  of  his  subjects,  for 
notning  else. 

The  difficulties,  which  honest  and  fair-minded  non-Cath- 
olics feel  on  the  subject  arise  from  supposing  that,  because 
we  admit  the  plenary  authority  of  the  Pope  as  vicar  of 
Jesus  Christ  on  earth,  we  necessarily  admit  that  he  has  the 
sovereign  authority  over  our  faith  and  morals,  and  can 
make  them  what  he  pleases.  They  do  not  see  how  it  is 
that  we  can  recognize  such  an  authority  without  subjecting 
ourselves  to  the  will  or  caprice  of  him  who  holds  it.  They 
do  not  see  this,  because  tney  do  not  understand  that  Cath- 
olic fiutfa  and  morals  are  in  themselves  entirely  indepen- 
dent of  the  Papal  will,  and  that  the  Pope  has  no  more 
power  to  impose  an  article  of  faith  or  a  precept  of  morality 
than  the  humblest  layman.  He  as  head  of  the  Church  is 
the  guardian  and  interpreter  of  the  faith  once  delivered  to 
the  saints,  and    he  can   define  what  is  of  faith  and  morals. 
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what  has  been  delivered,  what  the  law  of  which  he  is  the 
raardian  enjoins;  but  he  cannot,  even  if  we  could  conceive 
him  to  wish  to  do  so,  mould  either  faith  or  morality  to  suit 
any  passion  or  selfish  purpose  of  his  own.  In  this  sense 
he  has  no  power  over  our  faith  or  conscience.  There  is 
not  a  Protestant  minister  in  the  land  that  lias  not  in  this 
respect  more  power  over  the  faith  and  conscience  of  his 
congregation,  providing  he  gains  their  confidence,  than 
the  Pope  has  over  the  faith  and  conscience  of  Catholics. 
The  minister  to  a  great  extent  forms  the  doctrine  he 
teaches  out  of  his  own  brain,  and  imposes  upon  his  fol« 
lowers  his  own  private  opinions;  he  can  insist  on  a  new 
and  peculiar  morality,  and  impose  on  the  Protestant  con- 
science a  law  of  his  own  enacting,  as  we  every  day  witness. 
The  Pope  cannot.  By  the  nature  of  the  case,  as  well  as 
by  divine  grace,  he  is  restricted  in  his  teaching  to  what  be 
has  received,  and  in  his  government  of  the  Church  to  the 
law  imposed  from  the  first.  His  legislative  authority  is 
limited  to  matters  of  discipline  and  administration,  and  in 
these  is  bound  by  the  fundamental  law.  He  can  introduce 
no  new  principle,  or  change  or  reject  no  principle  hitherto 
recognized  ana  acted  upon.  This,  if  considered,  would  sa- 
tisfy, we  should  think,  any  honest  and  serious  mind,  that 
the  Pope  really  has  no  power  of  his  own  over  faith  and 
conscience,  and  that  in  regard  to  them  he  is  the  simple 
organ  of  the  law,  or  of  the  authority  that  originally  enacted 
it.  The  law  for  the  Catholic  conscience  is  not  that  I  shall 
believe  and  do  whatever  the  Pope  commands  me,  but  that 
I  shall  believe  and  do  whatever  Grod  commands  me  through 
the  Pope,  or  in  the  law  of  which  the  Pope  is  the  divinely 
instituted  guardian  and  interpreter.  The  divine  command 
or  this  law  binds  the  Pope  as  much  as  it  does  me,  and  he 
cannot  give  it  an  arbitrary  interpretation,  because  its  inter- 
pretation-^  an  interpretation  that  is  fixed  and  unalterable 
—  has  been  given  and  known  to  the  Church  from  the  first, 
and  is  not  left  to  be  discovered  or  invented  by  any  indi- 
vidual Pope.  New  questions  come  up  indeed  for  decision, 
but  these  are  not  decided  by  a  new  and  previously  un- 
known interpretation  of  the  law,  but  by  the  application  of 
the  law  as  always  interpreted,  or  in  J^e  sense  in  which  the 
Church  has  always  understood  it.  I  as  an  individual  Catho- 
lic may  not  know  in  this  or  that  case  what  God  com- 
mands, or  what  is  the  true  sense  of  the  law,  and  I  apply  to 
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the  Holy  Father  to  be  informed.  He  answers  me,  hot  by 
a  new  command  or  a  new  interpretation,  but  by  telling 
me  what  in  the  sense  of  the  Church  has  always  been  the 
law  or  the  Divine  command  on  the  subject.  He  enlightens 
my  conscience,  but  he  does  not  form  it.  The  law  which 
he  proclaims  as  the  law  of  my  conscience  is  equally  the 
law  of  his,  and  he  can  no  more  make  it  what  he  will  than 
I  can  what  I  will.  I  am  as  free,  therefore,  in  my  faith  and 
conscience  as  he  is  in  his.  The  Protestant  notion,  that  the 
Catholic  has  no  faith  or  conscience  but  what  the  Pope 
-wills,  is  wholly  unfounded. 

We  insist  so  strenuously  on  this  point,  because  we  are 
confident  that  it  is  the  point  on  which  Protestants  most 
frequently  and  most  seriously  misunderstand  Catholicity. 
They  really  think  that  we  are  deprived  of  all  freedom,  and 
are  mere  slaves  to  our  priests,  or  if  not  the  priests,  at  lesst 
to  the  Pope.  Nothing  is  further  fit>m  the  truth.  Priests 
are  the  ministers  of  the  law  to  us,  not  the  law  itself.  Catho- 
lic faith  and  morals  are  not  private  or  arbitrary  things. 
They  are  catholic^  public,  and  taught  openly  to  all  toe 
faithful.  We  have  them  all  in  our  Catechism,  and  we 
know  there  can  be  no  departure  from  them,  <*- nothing 
varied  in  them,  nothing  added  to  them,  nothing  taken 
from  them.  The  Church  knew  her  work  in  the  banning, 
and  sprung  into  life  with  the  full  possession  of  all  her 
faculties.  She  had  her  credo  to  start  with;  she  had  her 
doctrines  fully  formed,  in  the  outset ;  and  there  were  for 
her  no  new  discoveries  to  make,  no  new  interpretations  to 
give.  These  doctrines  may  not  be  equally  well  known  by 
all  the .  faithful,  but  the  Church  has  always  eqoially  pos- 
sessed and  known  them,  and  they  have  always  and  evoy- 
where  been  taught  to  her  children,  and  in  their  substance 
known  and  believed  by  them  all.  Having  been  so  known 
and  believed,  they  have  formed  alike  in  the  Church  teach- 
ing and  in  the  Church  believing  the  law  of  the  Cathdic 
conscience,  to  which  the  pastors  are  as  subject  as  their 
flocks,  and  which  teachers  no  more  than  believers  csn 
alter,  for  teachers  must  be  believers  before  being  teacfaeis. 
For  Catholics  there  is  and  can  be  no  slavery  to  persons, 
whatever  their  rank  or  dignity.  There  is  no  power  in  pope 
or  bishop  to  endave  our  consciences,  or  to  reduce  us  to 
that  spintual  thraldom  Protestants  in  their  folly  speak  of; 
for  neither,  if  they  would,  could  make  us  believe  that  we 
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are  bound  in  good  oonacience  to  do  what  is  repugnant  to 
the  faith  and  morak  they  have  uniformly  taught  us,  and- 
which  they  have  assured  us  had  been  taught  them  also. 
All  you  can  say  against  us  is  that  in  your  opinion  the 
faith  and  morals  taught  us  are  false  and  mischievous,  but 
you  cannot  call  us  spiritual  slaves  because  we  believe  them, 
and  feel  ourselves  bound  in  conscience  to  conform  to  them. 
We  believe  them  because  we  believe  that  God  has  taught 
tfaenn  and  commands  us  to  conform  to  them,  and  it  is  not 
slavery  to  be  bound  to  believe  and  obey  God.  The  most  you 
can  say  is,  that  we  labor  under  a  mistake,  but  in  so  saying 
you  are  at  least  as  liable  to  labor  under  a  mistake  as  we.  At 
the  vrorst  we  can  judge  of  that  question  as  well  as  you,  falliUe 
as  you  certainly  are,  and  confess  yourselves. 

if  Protestants  would  bedt  in  mind  that  Catholic  faith 
and  morality  are  always  the  same,  and  are  taught  to  all 
Catholics,  and  form  for  all  the  law  of  conscience,  the  spring 
of  action,  and  the  guide  of  the  understanding,  they  would 
be  able  to  explain,  in  a  much  more  simple  way  than  is 
usual  with  thein,  many  things  they  observe  among  Cath- 
olics, and  see  that  they  can  interpret  them  more  rationally 
in  a  good  than  in  a  bad  sense.  They  would  see  that  much 
of  that  which  they  attribute  to  the  direct  and  positive  orders 
of  the  clergy,  or  to  a  secret  and  well-concerted  scheme  of 
action,  is  tne  spontaneous  expression  of  our  Catholic  life. 
Unity  of  life  begets  unity  of  action.  Uniform  faith  and 
morals  produce  uniform  private  and  public  effects.  We 
act  freely  as  Catholics  from  the  faith  we  have  received  and 
the  life  that  is  in  us,  and  the  conduct  which  is  often  sup- 
posed to  result  from  Papal  orders,  clerical  influence,  .or  suiv 
tie  policy  is  nothing  but  the  open  and  frank  expression  of 
the  interior  life  common  to  all  the  faithful.  The  Papal 
orders  are  much  rarer  than  is  commonly  supposed;  and 
much  less  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  personal  influence  of 
the  clergy  than  is  commonly  imagined.  There  is  a  Cath- 
olic common  sense,  that  counts  for  something,  and  Protes- 
taBts  would  be  surprised  to  know  how  much  of  that  which 
they  charge  to  conspiracy  is  perfectly  free  and  spontaneous 
with  us. 

Resolved  to  understand  everything  among  us  in  a  bad 
sense,  Protestants  attribute  the  introiduction  and  spread  of 
Catholicity  in  this  country  to  a  papal  consf>iracy.^  I'hey 
sometimes   go  so  far  as   to   attribute    the   Irish  migration 
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hither  to  the  Pope  and  Cardinals,  We  have  not  learned 
whether  they  attribute  to  the  Pope  and  Cardinals,  or  not, 
the  Irish  famine  of  1846.  We  should  not,  however,  be 
surprised  to  find  that  they  do.  They  regard  every  Cati>- 
olic  Irish  servant-girl  in  a  Pixitestant  family  as  an  emissary 
or  an  emissaryess  of  the  Pope,  initiated  more  or  less  into 
the  secret  of  the  Papal  conspiracy.  Every  Irish  maid-ser* 
vant  and  roan-servant  is  supposed  to  have  no  faith,  no 
conscience,  but  to  do  the  will  of  the  priest,  and  to  be 
ready  to  obey  his  order,  whether  it  be  to  poison  their  Pro- 
testant mater,  or  to  bum  down  his  house.  Verily,  one  is 
not  surprised  at  Barnum's  success.  Now  the  Pope  and 
Cardinals  had  no  more  to  do  with  the  Irish  migration  than 
they  had  with  the  landing  of  the  Pilgrims  at  Plymouth. 
Thie  Irish  were  forced  to  emirate  by  the  inisgoverament 
of  their  country  by  Protestant  Enffland,  and  came  here 
because  we  promisra  them  liberty  ot  conscience,  civil  and 
political  equality,  after  a  short  probation,  with  natund-bom 
dtizens,  and  good  wages  and  plenty  of  employment.  They 
came  h^e  Catholics,  and  they  choose  to  remain  so.  Tb^ 
are  so  far  from  being  engaged  in  a  consfHracy  to  deliver 
over  this  country  to  the  Pope,  that,  if  we  weie  to  reproach 
them  at  all,  it  would  be  for  their  want  of  zeal  for  the  con* 
version  of  our  non-Catholic  countrymen.  They  have  suf- 
fered so  long  and  so  much  from  the  Anglo-Saxon,  that 
they  can  hardly  persuade  themselves  that  his  conversion 
enters  into  the  designs  of  Providence.  They  know  thenr 
faith,  and  love  it ;  tney  know  the  rights  it  gives  them,  and 
the  duties  it  imposes,  and  there  is  not  one  among  them 
who,  if.  ordered  by  a  priest  to  do  anything  contrary  to 
Catholic  morality,  would  not  say  to  him,  *^  Get  be- 
hind me,  Satan.  If  there  could  be  found  a  priest  base 
enough  to  give  the  order  supposed,  there  is  no  Catholic 
servant  that  is  so  ignorant  as  to  believe  it  obliffatory.  He^ 
the  priest,  would,  were  he  to  give  it,  lose  all  nis  influence^ 
and  be  looked  upon,  not  as  a  priest,  but  as  a  moral  mon- 
ster. To  poison  one^s  master  or  to  bum  down  his  houses 
Catholic  morality,  as  taught  to  all,  condemns,  and  every 
Catholic  knows  that  whosoever  should  advise  or  order 
it  denies  Catholic  teachinsp,  and  therefore  is  to  be  held  as 
separated  from  the  faithfiu.  If  an  angel  from  heaven,  says 
St.  Paul,  should  preach  to  you  any  other  Gospel  than  that 
which   we   have  preached,   let   him  be  anathema.     No  con- 
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qnracy  by  the  Pope  and  clergy  to  do  what  is  contrary  to 
the  faith  and  morals  publicly  taught,  and  which  are  held 
by  all  Catholics,  could  possibly  be  formed,  and  to  do  what 
ia  required  by  Catholic  faith  and  morals  no  conspiracy  is 
needcNd,  and  no  additional  power  could  possibly  be  derived 
frono  it. 

There  are  no  doubt  among  Catholics  the  silent  operations 
of  Divine  grace,  and  the  secret  or  invisible  influences  of 
faith  and  charity ;  but  the  Protestant  notion  that  the  Church 
18  a  huge  secret  society,  somewhat  like  that  of  the  Know- 
Nothings,  is  as  far  from  the  truth  as  was  the  notion  of  the 
old  heathens,  that  Christians  worshipped  an  ass's  head,  and 
killed  and  eat  an  infant  in  their  assemblies.  The  Church 
is  open  and  frank,  and  what  she  does  she  does  in  the  light. 
Dot  in  the  dark.  She  has  no  secrets  but  those  of  the  in- 
terior life,  and  she  condemns  all  secret  societies.  Her  faith 
is  proclaimed  on  the  house-tops,  before  all  the  world ;  her 
dc^pmas  and  morals  are  not  concealed ;  all  may  know  them 
who  will;  and  she  calls  upon  all  by  her  missionaries,  not 
emissaries,  to  make  themselves  acquainted  with  them. 
Her  emissari^  you  say,  are  secretly  at  work  to  bring  this 
ffreaty  free,  and  glorious  republic  under  the  dominion  of 
Popery.  Translate  this  into  civil  and  gentlemanly  lan-> 
guage,  and  it  means  that  Catholic  missionaries  are  at  work 
to  convert  the  people  of  this  country,  as  of  all  others,  to 
Catholicity.  And  what  is  there  so  very  objectionable  in 
this  ?  If  they  can,  by  appeals  to  reason,  history,  and  Scrip- 
ture, oonrince  the  American  people  that  Catholicity  is 
from  God,  who  has  the  right  to  complain  ?  Reason,  his- 
tory, and  Scripture  are  open  to  you  to  use  againat  them, 
if  you  choose.  They  are  willing  to  meet  you  on  fair  and 
equal  terms  before  the  American  public,  and  if  you  are 
unwilling  to  meet  them  on  the  same  terms,  or,  so  meeting 
them,  are  worsted,  is  this  their  fault? 

But  Dr.  Beecher  would  persuade  us  that  Popery  is  itself 
a  grand  conspiracy  against  the  Gospel  and  the  liberties  of 
mankind ;  but  Dr.  Beecher  is  not  very  high  authority,  nor 
very  persuasive  in  his  speech.  He  deals  too  much  m  filth 
to  have  much  influence  with  men  of  a  tolerable  stomach. 
The  pretence  is  absurd.  You  may  say  Catholicity  in  your 
judgment  is  not  true  Christianity,  and  is  unfavourable  to 
true  freedom,  but  you  cannot  say  it  is  a  carupiracy.  A 
conspiracy  is  a  combination   of  men  for  an  evil  purpose, 
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more  especially  an  unlawful  plot  to  overthrow  a  govern* 
ment.  In  neither  flense  can  you  caH  the  Church  a  con* 
spiracy.  It  is  not  a  conspiracy  against  governments  in 
general  or  any  particular  government,  certainly  not  against 
oors,  which  it  is  our  sacred  duty  as  Catholics  to  sustain. 
It  is  not  a  combination  for  an  evil  purpose,  for  the  porpose 
of  the  Church  is  to  convert  the  world  to  Jesus  Chnst,  and 
to  establish  on  earth  the  reign  of  peace.  This  is  a  good 
purpose,  and  even  if  the  Church  could  be  mistaken,  as  she 
uses  and  suiFers  to  be  used  none  but  lawful  means  to  ac- 
complish it,  she  is  and  can  be  no  combination  of  oiea  iac 
an  evil  purpose.  To  talk  of  exposing  the  Papal  conspiracy, 
is  only  to  expose  your  own  looseness  of  language,  or  some- 
thing still  more  reprehensible. 

But  enough.  We  have  wished  in  what  we  have  said  to 
address  ourselves  to  that  class  of  Protestants-— large,  we 
would  fain  hope— who  love  fair  ^Vy  and  who,  however 
they  may  dislike  Catholicity,  would  dnl  justly  and  honor- 
ably witn  Catholics.  We  nave  wished  to  offer  them  some 
sug^gestions  which  may,  if  taken  up  and  pursued  by 
their  own  thought  and  reflection,  satisty  them,  that  Catho- 
lics, even  if  Ultramontanists,  may  be  as  free  and  act  as 
spontaneously,  to  say  the  least,  as  their  Evangelical  oppo* 
nents.  In  general,  however,  we  are  unwilling  to  aaaume 
even  the  tfppearance  of  an  apologist.  Works  like  Dr. 
Beecher*s  can  do  us,  in  the  long  run,  no  harm.  They  can 
make  no  lasting  impression  on  the  American  people,  aad 
in  the  end  will  operate  greatly  to  the  damage  or  ProCcs* 
tantian.  Sensible  people  will  be  led  by  them  to  ask. 
Whence  is  it  that  Protestantism  shows  itself  so  weak  and 
mdignant,  so  untruthful  in  its  statements,  so  unphiloso- 
phicsd  in  its  reasoning?  Can  it  make  no  better  defence? 
Has  it  no  more  refinement,  no  more  honesty,  no  more  vir- 
tue? Protestantism  cannot  long  survive  the  asking  of 
such  questions. 
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abt.  VI.— literary  notices  and  criticisms. 

1.  F^ioia;  or  the  Ckmrch  of  the  Catacombs,  By  His  Emikbmob 
Cardinal  Wisbmak.  New  York:  D.  &  J.  Sadlier  &  Co. 
1855.     16mo.     pp.  386. 

Wb  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Donahoe,  Catholic  bookseller,  of  thie 
city*  for  a  copy  of  this  singularly  beautiful  and  interesting  work« 
by  his  Eminence  Cardinal  Wiseman.  Some  of  our  friends  in 
England  have  started  the  plan  of  a  popular  Catholic  library,  or  a 
series  of  popular  works  designed  to  furnish  to  the  English-speak- 
ing Cathofic  public  a  pure,  chaste,  and  elevated  literature.  English 
literalore  is  extensive,  various,  and  rich ;  but  it  has  for  the  moert 
part  been  produced  by  authors  separated  from  the  Church,  opposed 
to  ber  doctrines,  or  strangers  to  her  sprint.  It  is  uncatholic  even 
wlien  not  anti*Catholic.  Undoubtedly  the  English  Catholic  student 
-moBt,  if  he  would  master  his  own  language,  and  speak  or  write  to 
the  approbation  or  comprehension  of  his  fdlow-Englishmen,  or  of 
Anglo-Americans  even,  make  himself  more  or  less  acquainted  with 
it.  In  any  system  of  education  devised  for  those  whose  mother 
tongne  is  English,  its  study  must  hold  a  prominent  place.  Not 
otherwise  is  it  possible  to  understand  our  national  culture,  national 
modes  of  thought,  or  national  genius.  To  exclude  it  from  our 
Ostholic  schools  and  colleges,  or  from  the  general  reading  or 
Catholic  youth,  would  be  in  some  sense  to  denationalize  our  Catho- 
lic population,  and  to  produce  a  total  civil  and  literary,  as  well  as 
rdigioas,  separation  between  us  and  our  non-catholic  countrymen. 
But,  unhappily,  there  is  much  danger  to  the  chastity  of  Catholic 
thought  and  life  in  fiuniliarity  with  this  literature,  and  those  who 
are  fed  with  it  can  hardly  be  expected,  without  extraordinary 
grace,  to  grow  up  strong  and  lusty  Catholics.  Thm  faith,  even 
when  not  extinguished,  ia  likely  to.  be  pale  and  sickly,  and  their 
charity  cold  and  languid.  Highly  important  is  it,  therefoie,  that 
it  should  be  purified  by  the  infusion  of  new  works,  retaining  all  its 
nobler  qualities,  and  free  from  its  anti-Catholic  and  irreligious 
tendencies. 

The  production  of  these  works  is  a  matter  of  some  difficulty. 
The  greater  part  of  our  educated  Catholics  have  formed  their 
mental  habits  and  tastes  in  the  study  of  a  foreign  literature,  and 
are  to  some  extent  unpractised  and  unskilful  in  the  use  of  their 
mother  tongue.  Most  of  our  Catholic  books  have  a  certain  fo- 
reign air  and  accent,  and  do  not  address  themselves  to  our  pecu- 
liarly English  or  American  home  feelings.  Their  intellectual 
and  religious  excellence  in  a  great  measure  atones  for  this  want 
of  nationality,  and  renders  them  as  works  of  pure  instruction  or 
edification  highly  useful  and  satisfactory,  but  a^  works  intended  to 
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form  the  literary  taste  and  to  satisfy  the  literary  wants  of  a  culti- 
vated and  a  reading  people,  they  are,  it  must  be  confessed,  not 
a  little  deficient.  Translations  of  foreign  works,  however  weU 
done,  cannot  supply  these  wants,  because  no  foreign  literary 
work  can  ever  be  thoroughly  nationalized  by  translation.  It  will 
always  bear  traces  of  its  foreign  birth  and  breeding.  To  a  large 
portion  of  even  our  Irish  Catholics,  Bnglish  is  virtually  a  foreign 
tongue,  and  hence  we  view  with  deep  interest  the  opening  of  the 
Catholic  University  in  Dublin.  The  recent  conversion  of  so  many 
eminent  men  and  distinguished  scholars  from  Anglicamsm  must, 
however,  do  much  to  remedy  our  want  of  an  English  Catholic  liter- 
ature. These  converts  speak  English  without  any  foreign  accent, 
and,  except  in  what  touches  faith,  are  as  national  as  any  class  of  their 
countrymen.  They  are,  too,  most  of  them,  active,  energetic  meo, 
and  are  fast  naturalizing  Catholicity  in  our  noble  Englbh  tongue. 
But  converts  cannot  do  all.  As  long  as  they  live,  the  fiact  that 
Catholicity  was  not  the  faith  of  their  childhood  and  youth  will  re- 
main, and  have  more  or  less  of  influence.  They  can  never  be  per- 
fectly at  their  ease,  and  they  will  often  be  at  a  loss  where  to  draw 
the  line  between  their  old  life  and  the  new.  lliey  need  a  guide, 
who  has  been  bred  a  Catholic,  informed  throughout  with  the  Catholic 
spirit,  and  knowing  as  it  were  by  instinct  what  Catholic  literature 
may  accept  from  tihe  non- Catholic  world,  and  what  it  must  reject, 
«—  one  who  finds  in  himself  all  that  is  acceptable  in  the  general 
literature  of  his  country  harmonized  with  Catholic  faith  and  char- 
ity.  With  such  a  guide,  these  converts,  both  in  England  and  the 
United  States,  will  do  a  noble  service  to  English  Catholic  Utera- 
ture.  Such  a  guide  they  have  in  the  author  of  Fabioia,  who  seems 
to  have  made  himself  thoroughly  master  of  the  whole  range  of 
English  classical  literature,  familiar  with  the  tastes,  the  modes 
of  thought,  the  genius,  the  inner  life,  of  his  Protestant  countrymen. 
Under  his  direction  and  patronage,  we  see  no  reason  why  the 
Popular  Catholic  lAbrary  should  not  prove  of  great  national  im- 
portance. We  expect  much  from  a  literary  undertaking  in  which 
he  takes  part,  and  which  is  edited  by  Capes,  Northcote,  and 
Thompson,  so  favorably  known  through  the  pages  of  The  Rambler. 
Fabiola  is  the  only  volume  of  the  Popular  Library  we  have  seen ; 
but  we  see  announced  The  Life  of  St,  Frances  of  Rome,  by  that 
admirable  Catholic  novelist,  if  we  may  so  call  her.  Lady  Gteorgiana 
Fullerton,  whose  Lady-Bird,  we  are  bound  to  say,  on  a  reperusal, 
deserves  much  higher  praise  than  we  gave  it;  I%e  Heroines  (^ 
Charity,  by  Aubrey  de  Vere,  Esq. ;  and  several  others  which  must 
he  of  high  interest. 

Were  we  to  speak  of  Fabiola  in  the  strong  terms  our  feelings 
would  prompt,  we  should  be  deemed  extravagant  by  those  who 
have  not  read  it.  It  is  a  most  charming  book,  a  truly  popular 
work,  and  alike  pleasing  to  the  scholar  and  the  general  reader. 
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The  author,  when  he  enters  the  catacombs,   loses  himself,  per- 
haps, for  a  moment  in  the  antiquarian,  but  it  is  only  for  a  moment. 
With  this  slight  exception,  to  which  we  by  no  means  object,  for 
the  information  he  gives  is  most  acceptable,  the  author  maintains 
his  popular  character,  and  we   know  no   work   of  fiction  in   our 
language  of  deeper  or  better-sustained  interest  throughout.    We 
read   it  through,   and  then   turned  back   to    the  beginning    and 
read  it  through  again.     It  is  the  first  work  of  the  kind  that  we 
have   read  in   any   language,   in  which   truly  pious    and   devout 
aentiment  and  the  loftiest  and  richest  imagination  are  so  blended, 
so  fused  together,  that  the  one  never  jars  on  the   other.      Tlie 
saintly  and  the  human  are  both  brought  out,  are  both  presented 
in  their  highest  forms,  and  without  contrast  or  discord,  as  per- 
fectly harmonized,  and  each  as  it  were  suiting  the  nature  of  the 
other.      The   saints,  and  they  are  real  saints,   proposed   by  the 
Church  to  the  veneration  of  dl  her  children,  are  presented  as  liv- 
ing, breathing,  talking,   laughing,  joyiug,  and  sorrowing  human 
beings,  and  yet  without  for  one  moment  ceasing  to  be  saints. 
Take  St.  Agnes,  St.  Pancratius,  or  St.  Sebastian,  as  you  find  them  in 
these  pages,  and  then  turn  to  them  as  presented  in  the  Ldves  of  Alban 
Batler.     In  the  Lives  they  are  cold  abstractions,  hardly  so  much  as 
dry  bones.     A  feW  dry  facts  are  related,   accompanied  by  some 
good  sermonizing,  and  some  very  pious  reflections ;  but  the  saint 
is  not  there,  and  no  painter  that  ever  lived  could  from  what  he  re- 
lateSf  ever  give  us  a  St.  Agnes  or  a  St.  Sebastian.     Alban  Butler 
was  a  good  man,  a  really  learned  man,  but  we  doubt  if  any  man 
ever  lived  of  poorer  imagination,  or  less  fitted  to  be  the  biographer 
of  a  saint.     The  Cardinal  is  true  to  life,   true  to  history,  and 
changes  nothing  in  the  character  of  any  saint  as  it  is  handed  down 
in  the  tradition  of  the  Church.     To  have  changed  the  character,  to 
hare  drawn  on  his  imagination  to  invent  a  character  to  pass  under 
the  name  of  a  venerated  saint,  would  have  been  profanation.    But 
wbile  true  to  the  traditional  character,  he  brings  that  character  out 
in   its  naturalness  and  completeness.    St.  Agnes  lives  for  us  in 
these  pages;  we   see,  know,  love,  venerate  her,   not  as  a  being 
apart,  not  as  a  poetical  ideal,  but  as  a  real,  living,  and  sympathizing 
human  being,  as  our  own  dear  sister,  only  sweeter,  lovelier,  and 
holier.      This  is  what  we  admire  so  much  in   Fabiola,     Those 
glorious  old  saints,  who  prepared  for  "  their  fight,"  and  so  heroi- 
caSlf  shed  their  blood  for  their  dear  Redeemer,  are  brought  near 
ns,  and  we  are  made  to  feel  that  they  were  flesh  of  our  flesh,  and 
bone  of  our  bone.     They  do  not  stand  afar  off  from  us,  in  a  dis- 
tant empyrean  region,  unapproachable  in   their  devotion  and  in 
d>eir  virtue.     They  are  by  our  side,  in  our  midst,  like  us,  and  we 
feel  that  what  they  are  we  can  ourselves  be.     Their  heroism  is  the 
heroism  of  men  and  women,  elevated  by  grace  indeed,  but  elevated 
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without  ceasing  to  be  men  and  women,  our  own  kith  and  kin, 
our  brothers  and  our  sisters. 

It  requires  an  e£fort  in  reading  Butler's  Lives  to  imagine  the 
saints  amiable  and  loving,  persons  who,  if  we  had  known  tbem, 
would  have  attracted  us,  and  wound  themselves  around  our  hearts. 
We  look  upon  them  as  wellnigh  divested  of  ordinary  humanity, 
and  think  of  them  only  as  fighting  with  human  nature,  and  strug- 
gling to  master  it.  We  doubt  not  the  struggle,  we  doubt  not  the 
mastery,  but,  after  all,  the  greatest  saints  are  precisely  those  in 
whom  human  nature  appears  in  its  purest  and  most  lovely  forms, 
clothed  with  its  strongest,  and  most  attractive  features.  A  sour, 
morose,  repulsive  saint  were  an  unheard-of  anomaly,  and  would 
be  only  a  Calvinistic  or  Jansenistic  saint.  We  never  felt  this  so 
strongly  as  when  reading  this  book  by  Cardinal  Wiseman.  It  is  a 
great  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  Christians  were  the  coarse  and 
vulgar  fanatics  imagined  by  Lytton  fiulwer  in  his  Last  Dm/i 
of  Pompeii,  or  people  from  whom  a  man  of  cultivated  mind  and 
riefined  tastes  would  instinctively  shrink.  They  were  precisely 
those  who  were  the  most  elevated  in  their  views  and  feelings,  the 
most  simple  and  attractive  in  their  conversation,  the  most  pure 
and  winning  in  their  manners;  and  the  contrast  between  them 
and  the  heathen  in  the  midst  of  whom  they  lived  waa  in  every 
respect  to  their  advantage.  But  we  beg  our  readers  to  turn  to  the 
Cardinal's  book  itself.  If  they  want  pure,  chaste  amusement, 
they  will  find  it  in  its  pages,  and  they  will  find  also  a  most  tnith- 
ful  picture  of  the  Roman  world.  Christian  and  Pagan,  at  the  dose 
of  the  third  century  and  as  much  instructicm  and  edification  at  the 
same  time  as  if  the  book  was  written  expressly  for  spiritual  read- 
ing. 


2.  The  Immaculate  Conception  of  the  Most  Blessed  Virgin  Manf, 
Mother  of  God;  a  Dogma  of  the  Catholic  Church.  By.  J.  D. 
Bryant,  M.D.,  Author  of  "  Pauline  Seward."  Boston:  Dona- 
hoe.     1855.     12mo.     pp.  322. 

Acceding  to  the  wishes  of  the  entire  Church  and  moved  from 
on  high,  the  Supreme  Pastor  of  all  the  faithful  has  declared  diat 
to  be  a  dogma  of  faith  which  has  always  been  piously  believed  by 
the  Catholic  world.  The  whole  Church  rejoices  with  a  holy  and 
sincere  joy,  not  indeed  expressed  in  drunken  feasts  and  noisy  as- 
semblies, but  poured  forth  in  the  heartfelt  thanksgivings  that  ascend 
from  every  pious  bosom  to  the  throne  of  Divine  Goodness,  pure 
and  sacred  as  the  event  which  gives  them  birth.  It  is  truly  a  tri- 
umph which  the  Church  now  celebrates  — a  victory  of  divine 
mercy  over  the  fallen  nature  of  man,  and  the  immunity  of  the  Holy 
Mother  of  God  from  the  general  curse  inflicted  on  the  human 
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FBce  by  the  sin  of  Adam.  At  this  seasonable  time,  when  the  whole 
Catholic  world  rejoices  at  the  solemn  definition  of  the  Immaculate 
Conception  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  as  a  dogma  of  our  foith,  we  hail 
with  pleasure  this  book  by  Dr.  Bryant,  in  which  the  history  of  this 
belief  is  related,  and  its  assertion  is  shown  by  the  unanimous  voice 
of  all  Catholic  writers  from  the  very  commencement  of  Christianity. 
We  have  always  felt  a  great  envy  for  those  writers  who,  like 
the  author  of  this  book,  have  devoted  their  time  and  their  talents  to 
the  service  of  the  Mother  of  God,  and  have  sought  by  their  writings 
to  increase  this  holy  devotion.  In  judging  their  productions,  we  lay 
aside  the  critic  and  become  only  the  emulator  of  their  piety.  Such 
works,  as  artistic  productions,  have  doubtless  their  faults,  like  any 
other  kind  of  books,  but  we  admire  and  reverence  the  holy  spirit 
of  devotion  which  pervades  their  pages.  The  arguments  which 
the  author  brings  to  establish  the  doctrine  of  the  Immaculate  Con- 
ception may  not  be  in  all  cases  invincible  or  irresistible,  but  the 
doctrine  which  he  seeks  to  confirm  is  true,  and  we  need  not  the 
arguments  to  convince  us  of  it ;  we  believe  it  on  the  infallible  au- 
thority of  the  papal  decision,  and,  viewing  the  proofs  which  the 
author  brings  as  works  of  supererogation,  we  thank  him  for  having 
done  more  than  he  was  required  to  do,  for  having  given  what  he 
might  have  withheld.  The  work,  he  tells  us,  in  the  Preface,  "  is  less 
an  original  than  a  compilation.  It  is  precisely  this,"  he  continues, 
"  which  constitutes  its  claim  to  public  confidence,  as  a  correct  and 
genuine  history  of  the  Immaculate  Conception;  the  task  before 
him  being,  to  collect  and  cull,  —  not  invent.  There  is  also  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  matter  resting  upon  the  bosom  of  literature,  like  un- 
inhabited and  beautiful  islands  upon  the  surface  of  the  ocean,  or 
oases  in  the  desert.  Wherever  found,  they  have  been  seized  as 
common  property,  and  appropriated  to  some  use.  It  is  not,  how- 
ever, to  be  inferred  from  these  avowals,  that  the  author  presumes 
to  have  exhausted  the  subject.  For,  though  he  has  adduced  tes- 
timony in  favor  of  the  doctrine  from  every  age  of  the  Christian 
era,  he  has  but  sketched  the  outlines  of  the  picture,  leaving  the 
filling  up  of  its  majestic  and  faultless  proportions  to  some  master 
hand,  which  may  even  now  be  engaged  upon  the  superior  task." 
The  beautiful  dedication,  which  we  copy,  will  be  to  all  pious  Catho* 
lies,  who  glory  in  the  high  title  of  children  of  Mary,  a  sufiident 
proof  of  the  truly  devout  spirit  in  which  the  author  has  executed 
the  enviable  task  he  has  assumed. 

**  Most  Blkssbd  Mother  of  God  :— Wilt  Thou  deign  to  smile  upon 
and  accept  my  humble  gift  ?  It  is  most  unworthily  laid  upon  Thy  shnne^ 
— unworthy  in  itself  unworthy  on  the  part  of  the  giver.  My  infant  lips 
were  never  taught  to  lisp  Thy  Blessed  name !  mv  youthful  feet  were  never 
led  to  Thy  thronged  Court ;  and  too  late,  I  fear,  has  my  manly  heart 
learned  to  throb  in  love  and  devotion  at  the  mention  of  Thy  holy  name, — 
too  late  have  my  lips  been  attuned  to  Thy  praise.    But^  with  Saint  Ber- 
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nardy  I  piously  belieire  tiiat  it  has  narer  bees  heard  of  that  any  idio 
have  haa  recourse  to  Thy  protection^  implored  Thy  aid,  and  aoqdit 
the  Buflfrage  of  Thy  prayers^  have  ever  been  forsaken.  Thy  loving  Re- 
deemer and  mine,  when  on  the  cross^gave  Thee,  in  the  person  of  the  be- 
loved disciple,  to  be  the  Mother  of  His  Church.  I  am^  therefore.  Thy 
child;  dedicated  and  pledged  to  Thee.  Thou  canst  not  cast  me  ofiT.  Turn, 
then,  Most  Gracious  Queen,  Thine  eves  of  mercf  on  me.  I  give  my  soul 
in  charge  to  Thee.  See  to  it,  my  Mother,  that  it  be  not  lost.  Thy  Di- 
vine Son  refuses  nothing  to  Thy  prayers.  He  will  not  refuse^  at  Toy  rs* 
q^uest^  the  boon  of  m^  salvation.  Ah !  I  see  Thy  loving,  Baniling,  gra- 
cious face,  beaming  with  approving  joy  in  view  of  what  1  ask. 

^  But  alas !  how  dare  I  hope, — presumptuous  sinner  that  I  am ;  a  sin- 
polluted  soul ;  a  friendless  wanderer  in  this  vale  of  tears ;  a  shipwrecked 
mariner,  tossed  upon  the  stormy  billows  of  the  sea  of  lifel  But  did  not 
Jesus  die  for  such  ?  Did  not  He  shed  His  sacred  blood  to  cleanse  and 
purify  ?  Did  He  not  become  Thy  Son  to  sympathize  with  me  ?  Thou 
tmowest  that  He  did.  And  Thou,  fair  Morning  Star,  hast  Thou  not,  in 
virtue  of  being  Mother  of  God,  become  the  (juide^  the  ProtectrBBs^  of 
just  such  helmesa,  tempest-tosfci  and  sinful  souls  ?  Thou  knoweat  tliat 
Thou  hast.  In  Him,  Thou  art  the  Health  of  the  weak,  the  Befiige  of 
sinners,  the  Consolation  of  the  afflicted,  and  the  Help  of  Christiana.  Q^een 
of  Angels,  Saints,  and  Martyrs,  be  each  of  these  to  me.  None  needs 
them  more,  and  none  will,repay  Thee  with  a  richer,  freer,  or  more  gush- 
ing tide  of  gratitude  and  araent  love. 

**  It  is  in  veneration  of  Thee,  Most  Clement  Virgin,  and  to  vindicate  Th/ 
immaculate  and  spotless  worth,  that  I  have  aspired,  with  devout  and  gen- 
erous  zeal,  to  lay  this  gift,  together  with  my  heart,  at  Thy  sacred  feet 
Would  that  the  offering  were  more  acoeptable ;  but  one  favoring  glance 
from  Thy  refukent  eye  will  make  them  iJl  I  wish.  It  is  for  Thee,  Im- 
maculate^ and  for  the  honor  of  the  Lord,  I  write.  Procure  for  me,  by 
Thy  powerful  prayers,  most  Potent  Virgin,  fresh  stores  of  love  for  Him. 
Absorb  me  in  this  Doundless  ocean  of  everlasting  bliss.  Let  this  heavenly 
flame  bum  within,  and  consume  me  with  its  ravishing  delights.  Let  this 
be  the  heavenly  fire  which  shall  tnr  sJl  my  works.  Say  to  Thy  Divine 
Son  for  me,  Jesus^  I  love  Thee  with  all  the  power  of  my  soul,  and  miiul, 
and  heart.  I  love  Thee  with  a  sovereign  love ;  so  that  whatever  I  pos- 
sess of  health,  strength,  mind,  talent,  credit,  or  goods  is  humbly  conse- 
crated to  Thee,  and  employed  for  the  honor  and  glory  of  Thy  Most  Holy 
Name. 

**  Finally,  0  Queen  of  my  heart,  and  perfect  Symbol  of  purity  and  love,  I 
ask  to  be  enroUed  by  Thee  amon^  even  Thy  least  favored  children.  So 
that,  when  Thou  makest  up  Thy  jewels,  and  settest  Thy  starry  crown  of 
saved  souls,  I  may  be  one  of  those  proclaimed  by  Thee  Thine  own. 

**  Sweet  Mother,  tixis  is  the  sum  or  what  is  asked  by  Thy  unworthy,  but 
most  loving  Sojr." 


3.  Enchiridion  Symholorum  et  Definitionum,  qtuB  de  Rebus  Fidei 
et  Morum  a  Conciliis  (Ecumenicis  et  Summia  Pontificibus 
emanarunt.  In  Auditorum  Usum  edidit  Hbnrigus  Denzingss, 
Philosophise  et  Theologiae  Doctor  et  in  Universitate  Wircebur- 
gensi  Dogmatices  Professor  Ordinarius.     Edttio  altera  aucta  et 
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emendata,  et  ab  ordinario  approbata.    Milwaukee  O^^^aeontiD) : 
Christian  Oft.     1864.     16nio.    pp.  504. 

This  is  a  most  useful  volume,  and  one  which  every  clergyman, 
every  journalist,  and  every  Catholic  author  should  possess.  It  con- 
tains nearly  all  the  propositions  condemned  by  the  Supreme  Pon- 
tifis  and  by  General  Councils,  from  the  earliest  ages  to  the  present 
time,  in  an  authentic  form,  with  an  admirably  arranged  index  to 
the  subjects  treated.  The  work  is  admirable  for  its  method,  and 
seems  to  us  just  what  such  a  work  should  be.  Its  American 
publisher  is  Christian  Ott,  of  Milwaukee  (Wis.),  our  agent  in  that 
yooDg  and  thriving  city. 


4.  MtMcelUmea;  eumprimg  Refriewi,  Lecturer,  and  Bmaya,  am 
Htgiorkal,  7%eoiogieal,  and  MisceUaneaw  Subjeds,  By  M.  J. 
SpALnnre,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Louisville.  LouisvUle,  Ky. :  Webb, 
Gill,  &  Levering.     1855.     8vo.    pp.  439. 

Wb  regret  that  our  space  does  not  permit  us  to  do  more  than 
barely  announce  this  most  rich  and  instructive  volume.  Bishop 
Spalding  is  one  of  our  very  best  authors,  and  perhaps  as  an  essay- 
ist and  reviewer  he  stands  unrivalled  among  oar  American  Cath- 
olic writers.  The  greater  part  of  this  volume  originally  i^peared 
in  monthly  periodicals,  chiefly  in  The  United  States  QithoUc 
Magazine  and  Monthly  Review,  formerly  published  at  Baltimore, 
decidedly  the  ablest,  most  learned,  and  interesting  periodical  we 
have  ever  had  in  this  country,  and  whose  place  is  but  imperfectly 
supplied  by  7^  Metropolitan.  They  are,  for  the  most  part,  on 
important  and  deeply  interesting  topics,  and  topics  now  prominently 
before  the  American  people.  They  are  American  in  their  tone 
and  character,  liberal  in  their  spirit,  and  the  best  adapted  to  the 
common  American  mind  of  anything  of  the  sort  we  have. 


5.  The    Poetical    Works    of  William  WoanswoaTH.     Boston: 
little.  Brown,  &  Co.     1855.     16mo.     7  vols. 

Wb  cannot  write  the  name  of  the  well-known  and  highly  esteemed 
firm  of  Little,  Brown,  &  Co.,  without  expressing  our  deep  sorrow 
at  the  recent  and  sudden  death  of  one  of  the  partners,  Mr.  James 
Brown,  one  of  our  most  intelligent,  enterprising,  beloved,  and 
public-spirited  citizens,  and  one  of  the  brightest  ornaments  of  the 
trade  in  the  United  States.  We  mourn  in  him,  also,  the  loss  of  a 
personal  friend,  whom  we  had  long  known  and  loved  and  esteemed, 
and  to  whom  we  were  under  many  obligations.  It  will  be  long 
before  his  place  is  filled  in  our  heart  or  in  our  community. 
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We  had  intended,  indeed  partly  prepared,  a  formal  review  of 
Wordsworth's  Poems,  bnt  we  have  at  present  no  space  for  it. 
Wordsworth  is  not  a  favorite  poet  with  us,  but  he  has  his  admirers ; 
and  though  we  cannot  say  that  he  has  given  us  a  single  poem  that 
can  be  praised  as  a  whole,  we  willingly  concede  that  he  has 
written  some  of  the  best  lines  to  be  found  in  our  language.  His 
poems,  moreover,  are  in  general  moral,  and  such  as  are  not  likely 
to  corrupt  the  heart  of  the  reader.  There  are  now  and  then  traces 
of  German  pantheism,  and  clear  indications  that  the  author  was 
very  little  acquainted  with  the  Christian  thought ;  but  these  are  too 
slight  to  produce  much  effect  on  the  ordinary  reader.  The  author 
deserves  great  credit  for  his  endeavors  to  restore  Bnglish  poetry  to 
its  native  simplicity  and  naturalness,  and  to  free  it  from  the  wild 
passions  of  the  Byronic  school.  If  he  has  not  made  the  river  Duddon 
poetical,  he  has  at  least  done  homage  to  the  poetry  of  ordinary  life. 
His  numerous  admirers  will  find  in  this  edition  his  complete  poetical 
works,  and  will  be  grateful  to  the  publishers  for  the  very  elegant 
and  attractive  style  in  which  they  have  issued  them. 


6.  Ancient  History:  from  the  Dispersion  of  the  Sons  of  Noe 

to  the  Battle  of  Actium  and  Change  of  the  Roman  Republic  into 
an  Empire.  By  PsTBa  Frbdbt,  D.D.,  Professor  of  History  in 
St.  Mary's  CoUege,  Baltimore,  Author  of  "  Modem  History." 
Fourth  Edition,  carefuUy  revised^  enlarged,  and  improved.  Bal- 
timore :  Murphy  &  Ck>.     1854.     12mo.     pp.  504. 

7.  Modem  History ;  from  the  Coming  of  Christ  and  the  Change 
of  the  Roman  Rqmblic  into  an  Empire  to  the  Year  of  our  bird 
1854.  By  Pbtbr  Fbbdbt,  D.D.,  Professor  of  History  in  St. 
Mary's  College,  Baltimore.  Tenth  Edition,  carefully  revised, 
enlarged,  and  improved.  Baltimore:  Murphy  &  Co.  1854. 
12mo.    pp.  552. 

8.  The  Life  of  St.  Alphonsus  Maria  de  Liguori,  Bishop  of  St* 
Agatha  of  the  Goths,  and  Founder  of  the  Congregation  if  the 
Most  Holy  Redeemer.  Compiled  from  the  published  Memous 
of  the  Saint,  by  one  of  the  Redemptionist  Fathers.  Baltimore : 
Murphy  &  Co.     1855.     12mo.     pp.  594. 

Dr.  Fredet's  Histories  are  too  well  known  and  too  highly 
esteemed  to  make  it  necessary  for  us  to  commend  them.  The  life 
of  St.  Alphonsus  is,  we  believe,  a  new  biography  of  that  great 
saint,  by  one  of  his  spiritual  children,  and  wUl  tend  to  increase 
among  us  the  veneration  in  which  he  is  held.  We  cannot  help 
thinking  that  this  country  is  yet  to  be  greatly  indebted  to  the  Con- 
gregation he  founded. 
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9.  The  Gentile  Nations;  or,  the  History  and  Religion  of  the 
Egyptians,  Assyrians,  Babylonians,  Medes,  Persians,  Greeks, 
and  Romans  :  collected  from  Ancient  Authors  and  Holy  Scrip- 
ture, and  including  the  Recent  Discoveries  in  Egyptian,  Per" 
sian,  and  Assyrian  Inscriptions;  forming  a  Complete  Connection 
of  Sacred  and  Profane  History,  and  showing  the  Fulfilment  of 
Sacred  Prophecy.  By  Gborgb  Smith,  F.  A.S.,  Member  of  the 
Royal  Asiatic  Society  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  of  the  Royal 
Society  of  Literature,  of  the  Irish  Archaeological  Society,  etc. 
New  York  :  Carlton  and  Phillips.     1854.     8vo.    pp.  663. 

10.  Christ  and  Christianity :  a  Vindication  of  the  Divine  Au- 
thority of  the  Christian  Religion,  grounded  on  the  Historical 
Verity  if  the  Life  of  Christ,  By  William  Lindsay  Albx- 
ANDBB,  D.D.  New  York:  Carlton  and  Phillips.  1854.  12mo. 
pp.  314. 

11.  The  Heroines  of  History,  By  Mas.  Octayius  Faaias  Owbk. 
With  eight  Illustrations.  New  York :  Carlton  and  Phillips. 
1854.     12ino.     pp.  386. 

The  work  on  the  Gentile  Nations  appears  to  be  the  third 
Tolnme  of  a  larger  work.  It  is  not  unexceptionable,  but  is  learned, 
and  worth  studying. 


12.  Rhymes  with  Reason  and  without.  By  B.  P.  Shillabbb. 
Boston:  Abel  Tompkins  and  B.  B.  Mussey  and  Co.  1855. 
12mo.     pp.  336. 

13.  Life  and  Sayings  of  Mrs*  Partington,  and  others  of  the 
Family.  Edited  by  B.  P.  Shillabbb,  of  the  Boston  Post.  New 
York  :  J.  C.  Derby.     1854.     12mo.     pp.  382. 

We  haYe  here  the  Yeritable  Life  and  Sayings  of  the  Yeritable 
Mrs.  Partington,  which  everybody  has  found  amusing,  and  which, 
if  considered,  will  be  found  something  more  than  amusing.  The 
Rhymes  are  meritorious,  and  the  author  possesses  no  small  share 
of  real  genias«  and  is,  as  we  can  testify,  a  modest,  amiable,  and 
deserving  man. 


14.  Institutes  of  Metaphysic.  The  Theory  of  Knowing  and 
Being.  By  Jambs  F.  Fbbbibr,  A.B.  Oxon.,  Professor  of  Moral 
Philosophy  and  Political  Economy,  St.  Andrews.  Edinburgh 
and  London:  WiUiam  Blackwood  and  Sons.  1854.  12mo. 
pp.  530. 
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15.  LingartTs  History  of  England  abridged;  with  a  Gw/imM- 
tion,  from  1688  to  1854.  By  James  Burkb,  Esq.,  A.B.  To 
which  is  prefixed  a  Memoir  ef  Dr,  Ungard,  with  Margind 
Notes,  By  M.  J.  Kbrnbt,  A.  M.  Baltimore :  Murphy  &  Co. 
1855.     8vo.     pp.  662. 


16.  7%e  Life  of  St.  Rose  of  Lima.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  F.  W. 
Fabbr,  D.D.  Philadelphia:  Peter  F.  Cunningham.  1855. 
12mo.     pp.  265. 

17.  A  Treatise  on  English  Punctuation;  designed  for  Letter- 
writers.  Authors,  Printers,  and  Correctors  of  the  Press;  and 

for  the  Use  of  Schools  and  Academies.  With  an  Appendix, 
containing  Rules  on  the  Use  of  Capitals,  a  List  of  Abbreviations, 
Hints  on  the  Preparation  of  Copy  and  on  Proof-reading,  Spe^ 
cimens  of  Proof^heet,  etc.  By  John  Wilson.  Third  Edition, 
enlarged.  Boston:  John  Wilson  &  Son.  1855.  16mo. 
pp.  334. 


%*  Ws  notice  with  pain  a  disposition  among  our 
Know-Nothing  writers  to  tiold  the  bishops  whose  names 
are  on  the  cover  of  our  Review  responsiole  for  whatever 
sentiment  or  doctrine  is  found  in  our  paces.  This  is 
wrong.  The  bishops  have  kindly  encouragea  the  publica- 
tion of  our  Review,  having  confidence  in  our  loyal  inten- 
tions, and  believing  it,  upon  the  whole,  useful  to  the  cause 
of  truth;  but  they  indorse  no  sentiment  or  doctrine  we 
advance.  The  whole  responsibility  rests  upon  the  editor 
alone,  and  no  bishop  is  responsible  for  anything  that  ap- 
pears in  our  pages,  and  every  one  is  just  as  free  to  contro- 
vert  or  condemn  anything  in  our  pages  as  he  would  be 
were  his  name  not  on  the  cover.  We  bes  our  c^poneots 
to  bear  this  in  mind,  and  to  remember  tnat  our  Review 
does  not,  in  any  sense  whatever,  speak  by  authcwity  of  the 
American  hierarchy,  and  has  no  other  indomer  than  its 
lay  editor,  who  is  free  to  write  and  publish,  simply  holding 
himself  responsible  to  the  proper  authorities,  what  he 
pleases.  The  merit  or  the  blame,  if  either,  in  all  cases 
odongs  to  him,  and  the  public  cannot  justly  hold  anybody 
else  in  any  respect  responsible.  We  commend  this  &^ 
daily  to  the  notice  of  Professor  McClintock  and  Dr. 
Edward  Beecher. 
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Art.  I.  —  Phihsaphie.  De  la  Connaissance  de  Dieu.  Par 
A.  Ghatey,  Pr^tre  de  rOratoire  de  rimmaculee  Con- 
ception. Paris:  Douniol;  LecofiVe  &  Cie.  186S.  S 
tomes.    8vo. 

In  our  jiumber  for  January  last  we  gave  a  brief  and 
hasty  notice  of  the  Abbe  Gratry''s  profound  and  learned 
worK,  and  intimated  that  we  might  resume  on  a  future 
occasion  our  examination  of  it.  We  regret  that  we  have 
not  yet  seen  the  author^s  promised  work  on  Logic,  in 
which  he  had  proposed  to  develop  and  vindicate  his 
seoimetrical  method  of  proving  the  existence  of  God,  for  it 
u  possible  that  he  may  in  that  work  have  advanced  some- 
thing which  will  require  us  in  some  respects  to  modify  the 
otgections  we  urged  in  our  former  article  a^nst  that 
method.  We  should  be  glad  to  find  the  auUior  in  the 
right,  for  he  is  a  man  from  whom  we  do  not  like  to  dis- 
sent, and  from  whom  we  cannot  dissent  without  an 
uncomfortable  feeling.  But  as  at  present  informed,  we 
must  abide  by  the  objections  to  his  method  which  we 
have  urged. 

We  are  bound  in  justice  to  the  excellent  author,  cer- 
tainly one  of  the  ablest  and  most  learned  men  in  France, 
and  with  whom  we  have  numerous  points  of  sympathy, 
to  confess  that  the  more  deeply  we  study  his  volumes,  the 
more  highly  do  we  appreciate  them;  and  we  are  not  a 
little  pleased  to  find  that  they  have  met  with  a  success 
very  unusual  in   the  case  of  works  so  really  learned  and 
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profound.  We  see  that  they  have  some  tiroe  since  passed 
to  a  second  edition,  and  perhaps  a  third  edition  may 
already  be  called  for.  The  author  is  just  such  a  man  as 
France  in  our  times  needs,  and  he  can  hardly  fail  to  exert 
a  wide  and  salutary  influence  on  the  French  mind.  He 
is  in  a  good  sense  a  man  of  his  a^,  and  admiraUy  fitted 
to  bring  out  and  render  popular  those  great  philosophical 
principles,  which  are  now  so  much  needed  to  reconcile 
conflicting  parties,  and  to  restore  to  full  vigor  and  activity 
our  expiring  intellectual  life.  Amid  the  despotism  of  an 
exaggerated  supernaturalism  and  a  new-fangled  Caesarism 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  no  less  odious  despotism  of 
socialism,  Red  Republicanism,  or  centralized _  aemocracy, 
on  the  other,  it  is  refreshing  to  hear  a  free  voice  speak 
out  in  true  manly  tones,  in  defence  alike  of  reason  and  of 
revelation.  Even  one  such  voice  goes  far  to  redeem  the  age. 
It  proves  that  our  God  has  not  abandoned  us  to  our  own 
folly  and  wickedness,  and  that  we  are  still  under  his 
gracious  providence.  Whatever  faults  we  have  found  or 
may  still  find  with  the  author  on  certain  points,  we  look 
upon  him  as  one  whom  God  has  raised  up  to  render  most 
important  services,  in  these  unhappy  times,  to  the  cause  of 
truth,  both  natural  and  revealed. 

The  real  difierences  between  us  and  M,  Gratry»  in  regard 
to  philosophical  matters,  are  not,  we  apprehena,  after  all, 
so  great  as  they  appear.      Every  man  who  really  philoso- 

Ehizes,  who  really  thinks,  and  not  merely  repeats,  has 
is  own  special  point  of  view,  and  in  some  respects  a 
lanfi^uage  oi  his  own.  No  two  men  approach  the  same 
problems  under  precisely  the  same  aspect,  or  use  even  the 
same  general  terminology  in  precisely  the  same  sense. 
M.  Gratry  denies  that  we  have  or  can  have  naturally 
direct  and  immediate  intuition  of  God,  and  maintains 
that  our  natural  view  of  him  is  indirect  and  implicit  only ; 
yet  we  think  a  few  words  of  mutual  explanation  would 
show  that  there  is  between  him  and  us  no  essential  differ- 
ence even  on  this  point.  He  maintains,  after  St,  Augus- 
tine, Malebranche,  and  Fenelon,  that  we  see  things  by 
the  light  of  God  (2a  lumiire  de  Dieu)^  which  alone 
renders  them  visible  either  to  the  senses  or  the  intellect 
What  more  have  we  ourselves  said  ? 

The  light  of  God,  which  renders  things  visible  or 
intelligible  to  us,  is,   according  to  the  author,  as  well  as 
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according  to  St  Augustine,  Malebnmche,  and  Fendon, 
God  himself,  in  relation  with  our  intellectual  faculty,  and 
therefore  not  distinguishable  from  God.  It  is  the  divine 
intelUgibility,  and  therefore  the  divine  being  itself.  It  must 
be  either  GtoA  or  something  created,  quid  creaium;  for 
there  is  no  intermediate  existence  between  God  and  crea- 
ture. Whatever  is  not  creature  is  God,  and  whatever  is 
not  Grod  is  creature.  The  author  does  not  hold  that  this 
light  is  created,  for  he  distinguishes  it  with  F^nelon  from 
our  light  or  reason,  and  calls  it  the  universal,  eternal,  and 
immutable  reason.  He  represents  it  as  the  light  of  our 
light,  the  reason  of  our  reason,  the  medium  by  which 
created  intelligences  see  or  apprehend  the  world  and 
our  own  soul.  It  must  then  be  not  creature,  but  God,  as 
Fenelon  asserts,  when  he  asks,  '^  Is  not  this  the  Grod 
Iseek?^ 

But  if  God  is  the  light  which  enlighteneth  every  man 
coming  into  this  world,  if  he  is  the  ligtit  by  which  we  see 
our  own  soul  and  created  things,  the  meaium  by  which 
tbej  are  visible  to  us,  we  do  not  see  how  the  author  can 
deny  direct  and  immediate  intuition  of  God.  He  vindi- 
cates the  right  to  explain  intellectual  vision  by  the  analogy 
of  sensible  vision.  >fow  in  sensible  vision  the  light  is  that 
which  first  strikes  the  eye,  and  is  that  which  is  first, 
directly,  and  immediately  seen.  Other  objects  are  seen 
by  it  as  the  medium  of  their  visibility.  In  intellectual 
vision  it  must,  if  the  analogy  holds,  be  the  same.  Then 
the  view  of  God  as  the  light,  or  intuition  of  God  as  the 
intelligible,  cannot  be  indirect  and  implicit  only,  as  the 
author  maintains,  but  must,  on  his  own  principles^  be 
direct  and  immediate. 

We  must  bear  in  mind  that  God  alone  is  intelligible  in 
himself,  that  is,  intelligible  without  any  borrowed  light, 
and  that  all  creatures  in  themselves  are  unintelligible. 
Objects  are  invisible  in  the  dark,  and  are  visible  only  when 
illumined  by  a  borrowed  light.  St.  Thomas  teaches  that 
man,  that  is,  the  human  soul,  is  in  itself  unintelliffible^ 
This  being  so,  it  follows  necessarily  that  created  things 
can  be  intelligible  to  a  created  or  participated  reasoni 
such  as  is  ours,  only  as  rendered  intelligible  or  as  illu- 
minated by  an  uncreated  light,  that  is,  by  the  light  of 
God,  or  the  light  of  his  own  eternal  being ;  that  is,  again, 
only   as  enh'ghtened   by  him,   or  made  intelligible    by   hh 
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own  iDtelliffibility.  He  then  is  himself  the  medium  of 
their  visibiGty,  and  of  our  apprehension  of  them.  Then, 
since  the  medium  must  be  immediate,  for  if  not  we 
should  be  oblised  to  suppose  an  infinite  series  of  mediums, 
and  is  that  which  is  tseen  itself  without  a  medium,  we 
are  forced  to  say,  with  Malebranche,  that  '^  we  see  creatures 
by  Ood/*  and  that  our  view  of  him  is  direct  and  imme- 
diate, unless  we  are  prepared  to  say  that  we  can  see 
objects  by  the  light  without  seeing  the  light  itself. 

The  author  shrinks  from  this  conclusion,  and  says: 
^^  The  soul  in  the  present  state  does  not  see  God  directly. 
It  sees  itself  and  its  ideas  in  the  light  of  God,  as  tne 
eye  sees  objects  in  the  light  of  day.  But  to  see  the  day 
is  not  the  same  thing  as  to  see  the  sun  itself,  although 
the  day  comes  from  the  sun;  to  see  colors  and  the 
forms  of  objects  is  still  not  to  see  the  sun,  although 
forms  are  visible  only  under  the  sun,  and  colors  are  ooiy 
the  very  h'ght  of  the  sun,  broken,  refracted,  and  partially 
reflected  by  objects.  So  it  is  impossible  to  say  that 
every  idea,  every  view,  every  comition,  is  immediately 
and  directly  an  intuition  of  God,  although  there  can 
be  no  idea  without  Grod,  and  every  cognition  implies 
God,  as  every  sensible  vision  implies  the  day,  and  the 
sun's  presence  as  its  source.*^  This  is  very  well  said,  and 
would  be  conclusive  against  us  if  we  were  at  liberty  to 
suppose  a  distinction  between  God  and  his  light, 
analogous  to  that  between  the  sun  and  the  day,  or 
between  the  sun  and  the  light.  The  sun  elicits  the  light, 
but  is  not  itself  the  light ;  it  makes,  in  the  order  of  second 
causes,  the  day,  but  is  not  itself  the  day.  The  analogy 
therefore  will  not  hold,  for  God  is  himself  in  his  own 
being  the  light,  and  not  simply  its  occasion  or  cause. 
To  distinguisn  the  light  from  God,  as  we  distinguish  the 
day  from  the  sun,  would  be  to  make  the  light  a  creature, 
something  created,  and  therefore  in  the  last  analysis  to 
identify  it  with  our  own  created  reason,  or  with  the 
created  objects  rendered  visible  or  intelligible  by  it.  We 
must  therefore  reject  the  distinction,  and  say,  not  indeed 
that  every  idea,  every  view,  every  cognition,  is  a  direct 
and  immediate  intuition  of  God,  but'  that  in  every  idea, 
view,  or  cognition  there  is  immediate  and  direct  intuition 
of  him,  as  in  every  vision  there  is  sensible  intuition  of 
the  light  by  which  the  sensible  object  is  6een« 
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But  in  sensible  vision,  though  we  directly  and  imme- 
diately see  the  light,  that  is,  see  it  without  any  medium 
between  it  and  the  eye,  we  do  not  see  it  in  and  by 
itself  alone.  We  apprehend  the  light  only  in  apprehending 
the  object  it  iUummates,  and  only  as  it  is  reflected  from 
the  illuminated  object  to  the  eye.  So  in  intellectual 
viidcm,  we  directly  and  immediately,  in  the  same  sense, 
apprehend  Grod,  but  not  in  and  by  himself  alone.  We 
apprehend  him  only  in  apprehending  creatures  luminous 
bjr  his  light,  and  only  as  tie,  so  to  speak,  is  reflected  or 
mirrored  by  them.  Here  we  are  not  left  to  doubt  or 
speculation,  for  St.  Paul  says  expressly,  Videmus  nunc 
per  speculum  in  tenigmate^ — We  see  God  per  speculum; 
that  is,  as  in  a  mirror.  To  see  him  in  himself,  to  see 
him  alone,  by  himself,  separate  from  the  perception  of 
the  illuminated  object,  is  not  naturally  possible;  for  if 
it  were,  the  beatific  vision  would  be  possible  without 
the  ens  supematurale,  or  light  of  glory.  If  therefore. what 
the  author  means  to  deny  is  that  we  see  God  in  himself, 
directly  and  immediately  by  himself,  not  as  reflected  or 
mirrored  by  his  works,  we  fully  agree  with  him.  But 
this  no  Catholic,  not  even  Gioberti,  ever*affirms.  What 
we  mean  by  the  direct  and  immediate  intuition  of  Grod 
is  not  that  we  see  him  separate  from  his  works,  in 
himself,  but  that  we  see  him  without  any  medium  be- 
tween him  and  the  eye  of  the  mind.  As  between  the 
eye  and  the  light,  the  intuition  of  the  light  is  direct  and 
immediate,  just  as  much  so  when  reflected  from  the 
illuminated  bodj  as  when  seen  by  and  in  itself;  so 
as  the  light  which  is  God  strikes  the  eye  without  any- 
thing between  it  and  the  object  it  illuminates,  we  say 
we  have  direct  and  immediate  intuition  of  God,  although 
he  strikes  the  eye  only  in  illuminating  created  things. 

The  author  says  that  Malebranche,  instead  of  saying, 
*^  We  see  creatures  by  God,^  should  have  said,  witn  St. 
Paul,  "We  see  God  by  creatures.''  As  we  understand  the 
matter,  we  ought  to  say  both.  St.  Paul  nowhere  teaches 
that  we  can  see  creatures  without  God  illuminating 
them,  and  we  certainly  see  nothing  in  what  we  hold 
inconsistent  with  what  he  says  of  our  seeing  him  by 
creatures.  Invisibilia  ipsius,  a  creatura  mundh  per  ea  qute 
facia  sunt  J  intellectaj  conspiciuntur ;  sempiterna  quoque 
ejus  virtus,  et  divinitas,  is  truth  for  us  as  well  as  &r  o^f 
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author.  We  believe  it  is  by  God  that  we  see  creatures,  and 
by  creatures  that  we  see  God.  We  believe  both  propositions 
may  be  and  are  true.  The  dispute  arises  from  the  fact 
that  most  philosophers  overlook  the  primitive  synthesis  of 
thought.  Malebranche  says  truly,  that  it  is  by  God  that 
we  see  creatures,  but  having  assumed  very  unnecessarily 
that  we  see  God  without  creatures,  and  that  it  is  in 
him  that  we  see  creatures,  he  was  unable  to  affirm  logical- 
ly any  actual  creatures  at  all  ;  for  creatures  seen  in  God 
are  their  ideas  or  archetypes,  possible  creatures,  not  ac- 
tually existing  creatures.  *  He  had  a  possible  creator 
and  a  possible  creation,  nothing  more,  and  in  order  to 
explain  our  perception  of  actual  existences  he  was  oUiged 
to  resort  to  what  is  called  occasionalism,  and  to  assume 
that  our  ideas  of  things  are  produced  in  us  by  the  imme- 
diate and  direct  action  of  God  on  occasion  of  our  im- 
pressions and  sensations.  Spinoza  and  our  modem  Ger- 
mans, starting  with  the  same  assumption  that  God  is 
seen  or  apprehended  without  creatures,  lose  creation 
itself,  and  fall  into  unmitigated  pantheism.  Startled 
by  this  conclusion,  our  author  says  we  must  say,  **We 
see  God  by  creatures.^  But  if  he  understands  by  this 
that  we  can  see  creatures  without  seeing  Gcxi,  he  will 
owe  it  to  his  theology,  not  to  his  philosophy,  if  he 
does  not  lose  God  and  fall  into  unmitigated  atheism. 
Indeed,  nearly  all  ancient  and  modem  philosophy  tends, 
when  not  corrected  by  theology,  to  one  or  the  other  of 
these  two  errors. 

The  only  way  to  avoid  both  errors  is  to  recognize  the 
fact,  which  GioSerti  has  more  distinctly  brought  out  than 
any  other  writer  with  whom  we  are  acquainted,  that 
the  primitive  thought  is  a  synthesis,  and  that  God  and 
creature  in  their  real  relation  are  given  primitively  and 
simultaneously,  in  one  and  the  same  intuition,  neither, 
chronologically  considered,  prior  to  the  other.  Modem 
philosophy  can  boast  of  having  stated  and  established 
two  important  facts,  which  bad  not  previously  been 
clearly  and  distinctly  recognized.  These  facts  aie^ 
1.  That  thought  is  the  joint  product  of  subject  and  ob- 
ject, and  can  be  the  product  or  neither  alone.  Therefore 
both  must  precede  thought,  be  independent  of  it,  and 
therefore  really  exist.  Here  is  the  refutation  of  both 
idealism   and    scepticism.      S.   That    thought    is    not    only 
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a  synthesis  inasihuch  as  it  includes  both  subject  and 
object  in  their  joint  activity,  but  is  also  a  synthesis  inas* 
much  as  it  embraces  the  objective  synthesis,  or  God  and 
creature  in  their  real  relation  in  the  order  of  lieing. 
Philosophers  long  disputed  about  the  passage  from  the 
subjective  to  the  objective,  and  from  the  objective  to  the 
subjective.  It  is  now  seen  that  there  is  no  passage  from 
the  one  to  the  other,  and  that  none  is  needed^  because 
one  is  never  given  in  thought  without  the  other,  but  both 
are  given  simultaneously,  though  distinctly.  Philosophers 
have  also  disputed  about  a  scientific  passage  from  the 
idea  of  creature  to  that  of  God,  and  trom  the  idea  of 
God  to  that  of  creature.  We  think  it  has  been  conclu- 
sively shown  that  no  such  passage  is  possible  'or  need*- 
ful,  for  both  terms  in  their  real  relation  are  given  im- 
mediately and  simultaneously  in  the  primitive  intuition, 
and  neither  is  left  to  be  deduced  from  the  other.  We 
never  think  God  without  thinking  creature,  nor  creature 
without  thinking  God.  The  one  term  is  never  apprehend- 
ed without  the  other,  and  never  the  one  save  by  the 
apprehension  of  the  other,  any  more  than  we  can  appre- 
hend the  light  without  the  body  illuminated,  or  the  body 
without  the  light  that  illuminates  it.  If  philosophy,  as 
we  hold,  has  succeeded  in  establishing  these  two  capital 
factSy  it  has  at  length  succeeded  in  harmonizing  itself 
with  theology,  and  placing  itself  in  perfect  accord  with 
revelation, — one  of  tne  great  aims  of  the  Abbe  Gratry 
in  the  volumes  before  us. 

All  sound  philosophy,  as  we  many  years  ago — before 
ever  we  heara  of  the  name  of  Uioberti  —  maintained, 
must  be  synthetic.  The  grand  error  of  philosophers  in  all 
affea  has  been  in  overlooking  the  primitive  synthesis  of 
thought,  and  endeavoring  to  &duce  all  natural  truth  from 
a  single  term.  M.  Victor  Cousin  saw  this  error,  and  sought 
to  avoid  it  by  what  he  called  eclecticism ;  but  unhappily  nis 
eclecticism  was  no  genuine  eclecticism  at  all,  but  a  crude 

Srncretism.  Pierre  Leroux  saw  clearly  enough  where  M. 
ousin  failed,  and  recognized  and  distinctly  set  forth  the 
synthesis  of  thought  as  to  subject  and  object,  but  failed  to 
reoo^niae  the  synthesis  in  the  object,  or  tne  ideal  synthesis. 
Gioberti,  with  a  rare  sagacity,  detects  the  objective  or  ideal 
svnthesis,  and  shows  that  the  intuitive  object  is  the  syn- 
tnesis  of  being  and    existence   in    their  real  ^relation,  ex* 
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pressed  in  the  formula,  Being  creates  existences.  Ens  creai 
eatUtentias  ;  and  thus  escapes  the  syncretism  of  Cousin  and 
the  pantheism  of  Leroux.  The  other  synthesis,  the  one 
so  fully  developed  and  so  greatly  exaggerated  by  Leroux, 
Gioberti  seems,  as  far  as  we  are  acquainted  with  his 
writings,  to  have  left  undeveloped.  He  implies  it,  but  he 
does  not  appear  to  have  considered  it,  or  to  have  clearly 
and  distinctly  apprehended  it.  Consequently  he  fails  to 
present  to  the  common  philosophic  understanding  a  pjr* 
chology  in  harmony  with  nis  ontology,  which  is  the  princi- 
pal  reason,  we  suspect,  why  his  ontology  has  encountered 
so  much  and  such  violent  opposition.  He  is  understood 
either  as  neglecting  psychology  or  as  deducing  it  from  his 
ontology,  and  therefore  is  supposed  to  favor  pantheism; 
whereas  his  real  doctrine  is,  that  the  psycholo^al  and  the 
ontological  are  given  simultaneously,  the  one  by  the  other, 
and  never  the  one  without  the  other.  This  he  affirms 
over  and  over  again  ;  but  this  he  does  not  show,  as  he 
might  by  the  analysis  of  thought  regarded  as  a  fact  of 
consciousness.  On  this  point  he  might  have  profited  by 
Leroux,  for  whom  as  an  intellectual  man  he  expresses  a 
contempt  which  we  are  very  far  from  sharing. 

The  merit  of  Leroux  is  not  in  discovering,  but  in  deveU 
oping  the  fact,  that  both  subject  and  object  enter  into 
every  thought.  What  concerns  the  object,  the  ontological 
element  of  thought,^  Gioberti  has  well  developed,  but  he  has 
left  undetermined,  in  great  obscurity,  the  psychological  de- 
ment, or  the  part  of  the  subject.  Undoubtedly  the  ob- 
ject, the  ideal  formula,  according  to  Gioberti,  presents  and 
affirms  itself,  but  it  presents  and  affirms  itself  to  the  subject, 
or  the  human  reason,  which  has  and  must  have  its  part  in 
the  affirmation ; .  for  it  is  it  that  apprehends  what  is  presented 
and  affirmed.  It  will  no  more  do  to  assert  the  pure  passivity 
of  the  subject  in  the  fact  of  intuition,  than  the  pure  passivity 
of  the  obiect.  Thought  is  always  psychological  as  well  as 
ontological,  subjective  as  well  as  objective ;  and  we  can 
never  be  more  certain  that  the  object  presents  itself,  than  we 
are  that  we  apprehend  it  This  apprehension  or  this  intu- 
ition  of  the  object  is  a  sulgective  act,  as  well  as  an  objective 
act,  for  in  fact  it  is  the  joint  action  of  two  concurrent 
activities.  Gioberti  implies,  indeed  concedes,  this ;.  but  he 
passes  it  over  too  lightly,  and  makes,  apparently  at  least, 
too  little  of  the  subjective  activity.  Tne  subject  enters 
actively  into  every  intuition,  as  well  as  into  every  reflection. 
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But  the  Bubjeiict  enters  for  what  it  is,  according  to  the 
laws  of  its  own  nature,  and  therefore  philosophy  must  ana- 
lyse the  subject  as  well  as  the  object ;  and  as  the  psycho- 
logical is  not  explicable  without  the  ontological,  so  is  the 
ontological  not  explicable  to  us  without  the  psychological. 
As  we  have  recognized  an  objective  synthesis,  and  a  syn* 
thesis  of  subject  and  object,  so  must  we  in  fact  recognize 
a  subjective  synthesis;  for  the  subject  in  all  its  operations 
acts  as  it  is  and  according  to  its  own  nature.  Man  is  de-' 
fined  by  the  Schoolmen  to  be  a  rational  animal,  and  reason 
includes  at  once  and  indissolubly  intellect  and  will,  the 
faculty  of  apprehending  the  true  and  that  of  aspiring  to  the 
good,  —  of  knowing  and  of  loving.  Every  tnought  is  at 
onoe  a  perception  and  an  aspiration.  It  is  to  this  synthesis 
of  perception  or  intellection  and  aspiration,  or  of  knowing 
and  loving,  that  M.  Gratry  devotes  no  inconsiderable  por« 
tion  of  his  work.  In  most  of  our  philosophical  systems, 
knowing  and  loving,  intellection  and  aspiration,  are  dis- 
joined, and  regarded  as  operating  in  some  sense  inde- 
pendently one  of  the  other,  and  hence  science  is  presented 
without  life,  and  morality  without  light.  The  one  is  blind, 
the  other  is  lifeless.  Our  systems  therefore  do  not  accord 
with  reality,  for  in  actual  life  reason  operates  as  under- 
standing and  will,  intellect  and  love.  To  bring  our 
systems  into  harmony  with  reality,  we  must  then,  in 
addition  to  the  two  syntheses  we  have  already  si^alized, 
add  a  third,  that  of  intellect  and  will,  perception  and 
aspiration,  or  knowledge  and  love. 

We  here  experience  some  difficulty  in  expressing  our 
meaning,  for  nearly  all  the  terms  we  must  use  have  been 
oD  one  side  or  another  abused.  When  we  speak  of  ra- 
tional love  we  are  in  danger  of  being  understood  to  speak 
of  sensitive  love,  or  of  favoring  modem  sentimentalism. 
The  Greek  Eros  in  our  times  is  confounded  with  the  Greek 
Anteros,  and  erotic  has  only  a  bad  sense.  The  difficulty 
is  to  speak  of  rational  love  without  being  understood, 
on  the  one  hand,  to  speak  of  the  operations  of  free-will, 
or  on  the  other,  of  the  love  of  the  senses,  or  carnal  love. 
The  love  of  which  Plato  speaks  is  in  our  sensual  age 
redueed  to  a  licentious  love.  Nevertheless  love  is  a  word 
we  must  use,  and  the  love  or  affection  which  Fhsto 
represents  as  one  wing  of  the  soul  must  be  recognized, 
and  reaffirmed. 
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In  reason  as  a  faculty  of  the  human  soul  we  must 
distinguish  three  things,  intellect,  will,  and  free-wilL 
Free-will,  arbitrium  Itberum^  is  the  subjective  principle 
of  all  virtue  or  morality  strictly  so  called;  but  we  must 
distinguish  it  from  will  taken  generally.  Free-will  is 
simply  the  faculty  of  election,  and  without  it  man  could 
be  the  subject  neither  of  praise  nor  blame.  But  all  our 
theologians  distinguish  between  will  and  free-will,  the 
tioluntarium  and  the  liberum.  Cousin  makes  the  distinc- 
tion a  distinction  between  the  spontaneous  will  and  the 
reflective  will,  the  indeliberate  and  the  deliberate,  which 
we  may  accept,  if  we  confine  our  praise  or  blame  to  the 
acts  of  delil)erate  will. 

Now  if  we  consider  will  in  this  sense  as  distinguished 
from  free-will,  which  in  us  is  deliberate,  not  spontaneous, 
we  shall  find  with  St.  Thomas  that  it  is  appkiiivet  and 
really  the  element  of  what  Plato  calls  love,  or  of  rational 
love  as  distinguished  from  the  love  of  the  senses.  It 
operates  rationally,  but  indeliberately.  Its  essential  na* 
ture  is  to  become  one  with  its  object,  the  nature  of  all 
love,  and,  if  we  consider  it,  of  all  volition.  Being  an 
integral  element  of  reason  or  the  rational  soul,  it  neces- 
sarily enters  into  every  rational  operation  of  man^  and 
plays  an  undivided  part  in  every  thought.  Hence  it 
IS  that  every  object  of  the  mind  is  apprehended  alike 
as  the  object  of  intellect  and  of  will,  of  knowledge  and 
of  love,  therefore  under  the  forms  of  the  true  and  the 
good.  We  can  then  give  in  our  philosophical  systems 
a  correct  account  neither  of  the  subject  nor  of  the  object, 
—  in  the  barbarous  language  of  some  writers,  the  roe  and 
the  not-me  {le  moi  ei  le  non-fitoi),  «^without  recognizing 
both  intellect  and  will ;  for  as  the  subject  can  operate 
only  in  concurrence  with  the  object,  it  could  not  operate 
at  all  were  the  object  not  simultaneously  the  object  of 
both,  and  therefore  under  the  aspect  apprehendea  good 
as  well  as  true. 

But  though  the  soul  operates  simultaneously  in  all  its 
operations  as  intellect  and  will,  the  will  is  the  cook 
manding  faculty,  the  monarch  of  the  mind,  as  it  has 
sometimes  been  called,  and  it  is  in  some  sense  as  its 
servant,  not  as  its  master,  that  the  intellect  operates 
The  motive  power  of  all  intellectual  life  is  the  will, 
love,  the  love  of   good.     This  love  of   good    is    resolved 
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by  many  into  the  desire  of  happiness,  or  of  our  own 
beatitude,  and  benoe  the  desire  of  happiness  is  said  to 
be  the  spring  and  motive  of  all  our  natural  actions. 
That  there  is  in  this  love  of  good  a  reference  to  self,  to 
our  own  good,  is  certain  from  the  fact  that  the  subject 
enters  into  all  its  operations ;  but  as  the  object  also  enters, 
there  is  also  a  love  of  the  object,  of  the  good  for  its  own 
sake,  and  in  the  purest  and  highest  kind  of  love,  the 
soul  seeks  the  union  desired  by  giving  itself  wholly  to 
the  object,  rather  than  by  appropriating  the  object  to  itself. 
But  be  this  as  it  may,  this  love  of  good  is  at  tne  bottom  of 
our  whole  intellectual  life.  It  is  the  spring  and  motive, 
or  rather  mobile^  of  all  our  actions,  and  must  therefore 
hold  the  iirst  place  in  our  philosophy,  whether  we  speak 
of  the  subject  or  of  the  object. 

The  great  merit  of  M.  Gratry,  in  our  view,  consists  in 
bis  recognition  and  development  of  this  truth,  —  in  taking 
his  point  of  departure  in  reason  on  the  side  of  love  rather 
than  on  the  side  of  intellect,  and  in  the  object  under  the 
form  of  the  good  rather  than  under  the  form  of  the  true* 
In  our  previous  article  we  pointed  out  the  dangers  to 
which  this  mcxie  of  considering  the  question  is  exposed, 
especially  that  of  falling  into  an  unintelligible  mysticism 
on  the  one  hand,  or  an  unintelligent  sentimentalism 
on  the  other.  But  this  danger  does  not  grow  out  of 
M.  Gratry^s  doctrine  itself,  or  even  his  statements  taken 
in  themselves.  It  grows  out  of  the  perversion  of  men's 
minds  and  hearts  in  our  times,  which  leads  them  to 
misapprehend  or  misinterpret  the  truth,  however  clearly 
and  guardedly  expressed.  But  this  is  a  risk  that  must 
be  run.  The  doctrine  is  sound  and  important,  and  per- 
haps the  danger  will  much  diminish^  if  we  are  careful 
to  state  what  M.  Gratry  does  not  take  the  trouble  to 
state,  that  will  is  a  rational  faculty,  and  therefore  the 
love  we  speak  of  is  not  a  blind  love.  Reason,  which  is 
alike  the  general  faculty  of  knowing  and  loving,  exists 
alvays  in  its  unity,  ana  its  operations  are  simultaneously 
knowing  and  loving,  and  therefore  in  the  love  itself  there  is 
not  only  the  desire,  but  the  intuition,  of  good.  Individuals 
differ,  and  in  some  the  knowing  and  in  others  the  loving 
quality  predominates,  as  God  gives  to  some  saints  greater 

fi;race    or   understanding,  and    to  others    greater   grace  of 
ove.       Science   may   in    this    predominate   over   love;    in 
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that,  love  over  science.  Not  every  saint  of  equal  beraic 
loye  is  quali6ed  to  be  a  doctor  of  the  Church.  True 
heroic  love  may  be  found  in  souls  of  no  great  intellectual 
capacity,  and  with  but  little  knowledge.  Nevertheless, 
rational  love  is  never  wholly  blind,  and  in  all  love  there 
is  intellectual  apprehension^  more  or  less  full,  more  or  less 
distinct,  of  its  oDject. ' 

Love  is  the  aspiration  of  the  soul  to  good,  whether 
it  be  to  possess  the  good  by  giving  itself  to  its  object, 
or  by  appropriating  its  object  to  itself.  In  eith^  case 
it  is  alike  an  aspiration.  This  aspiration  is  the  genuine 
Platonic  love,  without  which  the  soul  cannot  rise  even 
by  science  to  God.  It  is  that  other  winff  of  the  soul 
by  which  it  rises  to  the  empyrean,  to  *^  the  First  Grood 
and  First  Fair."  In  this  aspiration  of  the  soul,  this  love, 
this  craving  for  good,  is  the  source  of  the  universal 
belief  in  God.  It  is  not  by  any  process  of  reasoning,  whether 
deductive  or  inductive,  whether  syllogistic  or  dialectic, 
that  men  are  primarily  led  to  believe  in  God.  They 
believe  in  his  existence  as  the  Supreme  Good,  because 
they  naturally,  in  their  own  natures,  aspire  to  him,  and  are 
carried  away  by  a  natural  prayer  pf  the  heart  towards 
him.  When  the  word  God  falls  on  their  ears,  it  expresses 
or  it  names  what  their  hearts  have  already  believed  and 
loved,  though  without  a  name.  And  this  aspiration  is  no 
mean  proof  of  the  existence  of  God,  because  it  is  not,  we 
must  remember,  a  purely  subjective  phenomenon,  and 
because  it  is  not  a  mere  blind  craving,  but  includes  a 
real  intuition  —  obscure  if  you  will,  yet  real  —  of  its  object, 
and  therefore  of  God  as  the  Supreme  Good.  It  is  indeed 
the  testimony  of  the  heart,  but  at  the  same  time  the 
testimony  of  the  highest  reason,  and  therefore  worthy  of 
the  fullest  confidence. 

Now,  bearing  in  mind  that  love  is  the  spring  of  our 
whole  rational  life,  it  follows  that  the  true  point  of  view 
for  philosophy  is  to  consider  man  primarily  aa  loving 
or  aspiring,  rather  than  as  perceiving  and  knowing.  It 
must  consider  him  primarily  under  bis  moral  i^Uitions, 
therefore  under  the  point  oi  view  of  his  end  or  destiny, 
or  as  related  to  God  as  the  end  craved,  or  the  good 
to  which  the  soul  aspires.  This  is  what  our  author 
maintains  with  much  clearness  and  fcnnoe.  Hence  he 
fx>nsiders   theology    as    the    answer  to    the    wants    of  the 
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heart,  to  the  soul's  love  of  good,  before  considering  it 
as  the  answer  to  the  questions  of  pure  intellect.  Un- 
derstood as  we  have  endeavored  to  explain  it,  we  like 
this,  because  it  confcH*ms  to  the  order  of  life,  and  redeems 
philos(^hy  from  dead  and  repulsive  abstractions,  beneath 
which  it  has  been  buried,  and  renders  it  living  and 
attractive. 

Taking  his  point  of  departure  in  love  or  the  soul's 
aspiration  to  good,  the  author  easily  demonstrates  that 
no  created  good,  that  no  good  less  than  God,  the  Supreme 
Good,  can  fill  the  soul,  and  satisfy  its  love.  He  does 
not  even  stop  here.  He  further  shows  that  even  God, 
as  attainable  by  our  natural  powers,  cannot  completely 
satisfy  the  natural  wants  of  the  soul,  and  therefore  con- 
cludes that  there  can  be  for  man  no  natural  adequate 
beatitude,  and  that  for  his  complete  satisfaction  the 
supernatural  is  necessary.  In  this  way  he  passes  from 
philosophy  to  revelation,  from  reason  to  faith,  and  shows 
the  connecting  link  between  the  natural  and  the  supernatural, 
and  the  accord  of  nature  and  grace* 

But  here  the  author  touches  debatable  ground,  and 
has  a  powerful  theological  school  against  him.  The  au- 
tbor^s  doctrine  seems  to  imply  that  man  naturally  aspires 
to  the  supernatural,  and  that  his  natural  wants  even  can- 
not be  satisfied  without  the  beatific  vision,  or  the  vision  of 
Grod  as  he  is  in  himself.  This  would  imply  that  the  beatific 
vision  is  due  to  man^s  nature,  for  that  is  due  to  nature 
which  is  necessary  to  the  realization  of  its  end.  Certain 
it  is9  that  the  supernatural  can  never  be  due  to  the  natural, 
and  therefore  the  beatific  vision,  if  due  to  man's  nature, 
must  have  been  naturally  possible,  and  therefore  natural, 
not  supernatural.  But  it  certainly  is  not  naturally  possi* 
ble  to  man  as  we  now  find  him.  Then  man  by  trans- 
gression must  have  lost  a  part  of  his  nature,  some  of 
his  natural  powers,  and  then  God  could  not  have  created 
him  secluea  ratione  culpcBj  as  he  is  now  born,  which  is 
a  condemned  proposition.  It  is  the  5dth  proposition 
of  Baius :  Detu  non  potuiaset  ab  initio  talem  create  ho- 
minem,  gtuilis  nunc  nascitur.  That  only  can  be  called 
natural  which  is  of  pure  nature,  and  that  only  is  pure 
nature  in  which  Goa  might  have  originally  created  us, 
if  he  had  chosen.  Now,  as  the  beatific  vision  is  confess- 
edly   supernatural,  it    must  be    in   every  sense  above  our 
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natural  powers,  and  consequently  can  be  no  object  of 
natural  aesire,  or  necessary  to  satisfy  the  soul's  natural 
craving  for  beatitude,  especially  if  in  every  desire  there 
is  even  an  obscure  perception  of  the  object* 

There  is  undoubtedly  some  force  in  this  reasoning,  but 
perhaps  it  is  not  conclusive.  The  proposition  of  Baius 
was  not  condemned  by  Sl  Pius  the' Fifth  as  false  in  every 
sense,  but  solely  in  the  sense  of  its  asserters,  as  we  are 
told  in  the  Papal  Bull  itself.  The  doctrine  of  the  author, 
moreover,  has  been  maintained  since  the  condemnation  of 
Baius,  by  a  host  of  eminent  theologians,  without  the  least 
mark  of  censure,  and  is  certainly  a  free  opinion  at  least,  as 
is  evident  from  the  fact  that  these  volumes  themselves  were 
examined  at  Rome  by  the  Consultor  of  the  Index,  and  de- 
clared to  contain  nothing  contrary  to  faith.  We  must  also 
remark,  that,  though  God  could  have  created  us  in  the  state 
of  pure  nature,  it  is  certain  that  he  did  not,  at  least  did  not 
leave  us  in  that  state.  He  might,  we  doubt  not,  have  cre- 
ated us  for  a  purely  natural  beatitude,  but  we  believe  it  is 
allowable  to  say  that  he  has  not.  Man  was  originally  in- 
tended by  his  Maker  for  a  supernatural  destiny,  not  indeed 
to  be  gained  by  his  natural  powers,  but  by  the  supernatural 
elevation  and  assistance  of  grace.  Strictly  speaking,  man 
has  no  natural  destiny,  and  is  destined  only  to  a  supernat- 
ural heaven  or  to  a  supernatural  hell.  In  reasoning  of 
man  now,  we  must  take  him  as  he  is.  He  certainly  has 
no  complete  natural  beatitude,  and  the  actual  wants  of 
bis  soul  certainly  cannot  be  satisfied  with  anything  leas 
than  the  beatific  vision.  Yet  it  may  be  that  these  wants 
do  not  in  all  respects  belong  to  the  soul  as  pure  nature, 
and  it  may  be  that  they  are  to  some  extent  due  to  the 
secret  operations  of  grace,  which  will  not  sufier  us  to  find 
repose  anywhere  this  side  of  our  supernatural  destiny.  Take 
man  as  we  find  him  to-day,  and  it  is  certainly  true  that 
nothing  short  of  the  beatific  vision  can  satisfy  nis  lon^nj^ 
to  love  or  completely  fill  his  soul.  And  whether  this  is 
the  result  of  pure  nature  or  of  the  secret  operations  of 
grace,  the  argument  for  the  supernatural  is  equally  strong. 

It  is  no  part  of  our  ofiice  to  enter  into  the  dispute  on 
this  point  between  the  Augustinians  and  the  Jesuits,  for 
both  are  Catholics  without  reproach.  But  this  much  is, 
we  think,  certain,  that  man,  as  we  now  find  him,  in  the 
present  decree  of  God,  as  say  the  theologians,  has  in  fact 
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no  natural  destiny ;  and  nothing  natural,  not  even  the  nat- 
ural vision  of  God,  which  is  only  a  vision  per  speculum^ 
not  an  intuitive  vision  of  his  essence,  can  satisfy  the  wants 
of  his  soul.  He  certainly  has  desires  both  to  know  and  to 
love  which  transcend  the  whole  natural  order.  He  has 
these  desires  prior  to  faith.  Whether  these  desires  belong 
to  him  as  pure  nature  or  ^ot,  certain  it  is  that  he  has 
them,  and  with  them  enters  into  all  his  acts,  or  rational 
operations.  It  is  impossible  to  find  a  mind  which  has  not 
aspirations  beyond  nature,  and  which  nothing  in  nature 
can  satisfy.  Every  man  proves  it  in  his  own  experience. 
The  natural  vision  of  God  is  insufiicient  to  satisfy  our 
craving  to  know,  for  it  is  remarkable  that  Reason,  when 
she  has  attained  the  ultimate  limits  of  rational  knowledge^ 
seems  to  herself  to  know  perfectly  well  that  there  is  an  in- 
finite unknown  reality  beyond.  She  never  can  persuade 
herself  that  tl)e  limits  of  what  she  knows  are  the  limits  of 
what  is.  Now  how  explain  this  ?  How  explain  this  know* 
ledge,  if  we  may  say  so,  of  the  unknown  and  the  naturally 
unknowable.'^  Gioberti  explains  it  by  claiming  for  man  a 
faculty  of  superintelligence,  of  seizing,  in  some  sense,  the 
superintelligible,  and  regards  it  as  the  souFs  secret  appre- 
hension of  her  own  potentiality.  We  do  not  attempt  to 
explain  it ;  we  only  call  attention  to  it  as  a  fact,  a  myste- 
rious fact,  no  doubt,  but  i^  fact  of  the  last  importance. 
We  do  not  know  how  to  explain  it,  but  we  are  disposed 
to  regard  it  as  the  natural  aptitude  of  the  soul  for  the  su- 
pernatural, by  virtue  of  which  the  supematural  is  as  it 
were  linked  with  the  natural,  joined  on  to  it,  and  so  that 
it  can  elevate  the  natural  without  superseding  it*  From 
this  it  would  follow  that  in  the  highest  sense  man  is  com- 
pleted, perfected,  only  in  the  supematural,  which  is,  if  we 
understand  it,  the  doctrine  of  St.  Thomas,  and  which 
should  be  the  case,  if  man  was  originally  intended  for  a 
supernatural,  not  a  natural,  destiny. 

There  are,  as  M.  Gratry  after  the  theologians  maintains, 
two  degrees  of  the  Divine  intelligibility,  or  of  knowledge  of 
God, — the  knowledge  of  God  per  speculum^  a  knowledge 
of  him  by  his  works  as  the  light  which  illuminates  them, 
and  the  Knowledge  of  God  in  his  essence,  as  he  is  in  him- 
self. The  first  is  within  the  powers  of  natural  reason,  the 
second  is  not,  and  is  possible  only  in  heaven,  by  the  light 
of  glory.     But  these  two  degrees   are  connected   even   in 
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this  life  by   supernatural  faith,  which,  resting  on  the  first 
as  its  basis  or  preamble,  is  a  beginrfing  or  a  foretaste  of 
the  second.     There  are  then  really  three  degrees  or  stages 
in  the  knowledge  of  God,  philosophy,  faith,  and  the  bea- 
tific vision.     The  last  two  are  supernatural,  the  first  is  nat- 
ural.    But  is  the  natural  without  any  connecting  link  with 
the  supernatural  ?     Must  there  not  be  a  natural  relation  of 
philosophy  to  faith,  as  well  as  of  faith  to  the  beatific  vision  ? 
If  we  examine  the  ST^Bt  philosophers.  Gentile  as  well  as 
Christian,  we  shall  find   a  distinct  recognition  of  the  first 
two    degrees  of   knowledge    of    God   which    we  have  de- 
scribed, but  a  confession  that  one  of  them  is  not  naturally 
attainable.     Whence  this  recognition  by  Philosophy  of  the 
existence  of  an  order  of  knowledge  confessedly  oeyond  her 
reach  ?    All  men  naturally,  that  is,  prior  to  faith,  aspire  to 
it,  at  least  implicitly,  and  find  no  real  repose  short  of  it. 
Whence  this  aspiration  to  the  unseen,  the  unknown,  and 
the  naturally   unknowable  ?     Does  it  not  result  from   some 
aptitude  in   the  soul   for  the  supernatural,  a  consciousness 
of  an  undeveloped  power,  or  the  secret  perception  of  the  in- 
finite, that  is,  that  the  infinite  really  is,  with  the  conscious^ 
ness  that  we  neither  possess  it  nor  know  what  it  is?     As 
every  perception  is   also   an    aspiration,  and    as  every  man 
does  perceive,  in  perceiving  God  per  speculum^  that  the  in- 
finite is,  though  he  perceives  not  what  it  is,  why  may  we 
not  say  that  man  naturally  aspires  to  the  infinite,  and  that 
in  this  aspiration  there  is  in  some  sense  a  natural  basis  of 
supernatural   faith  ?     Faith,  and    even  the*  beatific    vision, 
though  above  reason,  cannot  be  whoUv  foreign  to  it ;  for  if 
they  were,   how  could   we  speak  intelligibly  of  them,  and 
how  could  what  we  say  of  them  have  any  meaning  for  the 
natural  understanding  ?     It  seems  to  us,  therefore,  that  the 
three  degrees  of  the  Divine  intelligibility  are  to  be  oonsid- 
^ed,  not  as  three  separate  itineraries,  but  as  three  stages 
in  one  and  the  same  itinerary  of  the  soul  to  God.     Philoso- 
phy, if  worthy  of  the  name,  has  then  a  natural  aptitude  for 
supernatural  faith,  and  conducts  to  faith,  as  faith  conducts 
to  the   perfect    knowledge   of   God  in   the   beatific  vidon. 
This,  if  we  understand  our  author,  is  what  he  holds,  and 
what  he  has  attempted  in  these  volumes  to  bring  put  and 
tetablish,  and,  so  rar  as  we  are  able  to  judge  of  such  pro- 
found matters,  with  complete  success. 

Our  readers  will  readily  excuse  us  from  doing  more  here 
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than  stating  as  well  as  we  are  able  the  doctrine  of  the 
author.  We  shrink  from  its  discussion,  as  being  altogether 
beyond  our  depth.  But  they  will  see,  if  his  doctrine  be 
admissible,  that,  while  it  confines  philosophy  within  the 
sphere  of  the  natural,  it  removes  all  discrepancy  between 
it  and  faith,  and  enables  the  natural  understanding  to  per- 
ceive the  unity  of  man's  whole  intellectual  life,  or  at  least 
the  possibility  of  such  unity.  Revelation  gives  us  a  fore* 
taste  of  a  knowledge  of  God  far  above  that  which  is  possi* 
ble  by  natural  reason  alone;  but  revelation  must  be  made 
to  leason,  as  its  subject,  and  there  must  be  in  some  sedse 
a  fusion  of  the  natural  and  supernatural  into  one  uniform 
light,  or  else  the  revdation  would  be  to  us  as  if  it  were 
not.  But  this  could  not  be  if  reason  had  not  in  itself  a 
certain  aptitude  for  the  supernatural,  if  reason  were  not 
the  preamUe  of  faith,  as  faith  is  the  preamble  to  the 
boitinc  vision.  Supporing  this  to  be  so,  all  true  {diiloso^ 
phy,  though  fidling  always  below  faith,  though  never  faith 
Itself,  yet  conducts  to  faith,  and  finds  its  complement  in  it ; 
and  therefore  all  those  intellectual  systems,  called  Philoso* 
phy,  which  conduct  to  doubt  or  scepticism,  are  false,  and 
MHwortby  of  the  least  attention. 

The  doctrine*  here  asserted  is  the  reverse  of  that  of  the 
£clectic  school  founded  by  M.  Cousin.  That  school  re^ 
gards  faith  as  symbolic  of  the  truths  attainable  by  natural 
reason,  and  therefore  as  the  preamble  to  philosophy,  and 
destined  to  disappear  in  the  light  of  natural  science.  It 
places  faith  below  philosophy,  and  harmonizes  them  by 
makinff  philosojrfiy  a  higher  form  of  intellectual  apprehen- 
sion uan  faith,  —  that  is,  by  simply  denying  the  truths 
revealed  by  faith,  and  recognizing  no  truths  but  those  evi* 
dent  to  natural  reason !  Fatth  is  supposed  to  fade  away 
io  the  clearer  hAt  of  philosophy,  instead  of  philosopiiy 
finding  its  complement  m  the  higher  truths  revealed  by 
faith.  Catholic  dcema  is  all  very  true,  says  this  school, 
but  it  is  the  truth  of  the  natural  order  expressed  in  a 
poetical  or  symbolical  form,  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the 
simple,  the  rude,  and  the  vulgar.  It  is  not  the  office  of 
philosophy  to  deny  Catholic  dogma,  but  to  disengage  the 
natural  truth  from  the  poetic  form,  and  express  it  in  a  clear, 
distinct,  and  scientific  form.  For  the  vulgar,  the  mass  of 
the  people,  dogma  is  necessary ;  but  for  philosophers,  the 
iUte  of  the   race,  it  ceases   to  be  necessary,  because  they 
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have  science,  and  where  science  begins,  faith  ends.  But 
unhappily  for  this  school,  our  natural  science  ends  where 
faith  beffins,  and  is  never  a  complete  science,  and,  without 
that  higher  order  of  truth  of  whicn  faith  is  a  foretaste,  can 
never  rest  satisfied  with  itself. 

Faith  undoubtedly  is  in  some  sense  symbolic,  and  so 
far  the  Eclectics  are  right.  But  of  what  is  it  symbolic  ? 
Faith  undoubtedly  ends  where  the  light  of  science  b^ns  ; 
but  of  what  science?  The  error  is,  not  in  assuming  faith 
to  be  symbolical,  but  in  assuming  that  it  is  symbolical  of 
the  truths  naturally  apprehensible,  and  that  the  scienoe  in 
which  it  ends  is  natural  science,  the  scienoe  attainable  by 
the  natural  light  of  reason,  instead  of  that  superior  science 
attainable,  only  in  heaven  by  the  light  of  glory.  Faith  is 
a  medium  science  between  the  two  sciences,  beginning^ 
where  natural  science  ends,  and  ending  where  the  super- 
natural science,  or  the  Science  of  the  Blessed,  b^ns,  and 
partakes  in  some  sense  of  the  nature  of  both.  Instead, 
then,  of  pitying  the  poor  people  who  have  only  faith^  we 
should  pity  the   poor  philosophers  who  have  oiuy  phil< 


phy.  There  is  no  exag^ration  in  saying  that  the  youoffest 
child  who  has  learned  his  Catechism  is  above  them,  ana  is 
introduced  to  an  order  of  reality  txt  above  anything  they 
have  attained  to, — not  because  the  Catechism  super- 
sedes natural  science,  but  because  it  adds  to  the  hignest 
philosophy  the  revelation  of  an  order  of  truth  for  ever 
above  and  beyond  the  reach  of  the  profoundest  philoso- 
pher. 

But  to  return.  The  itinerary  of  the  soul  to  God  in- 
cludes, as  we  have  seen,  three  stages, — ^reason,  fidth,  the 
beatific  vision ;  and  the  true  and  direct  science  of  Grod  is 
complete  only  in  the  last  stage.  Without  undertaking  to 
explain  here  the  precise  relation  of  these  stages  to  one 
another,  we  wish  to  remark,  that  through  them  aU  the 
itinerary  is  one  and  the  same,  and  is  the  itinerary  of 
one  and  the  same  soul,  or  rational  subject.  What  is 
begun  in  reason  is  completed  only  in  the  beatific  vision. 
'^  I  shall  be  satisfied  when  I  awake  in  thy  likeness.'"  The 
journey  terminates,  and  we  can  repose,  only  when  we  hare 
attained  to  direct  and  immediate  knowledge  of  Grod  in  his 
essence,  or  as  he  is  in  himself.  Of  course  this  last  and 
perfect  degree  of  science  is  not  obtained  by  a  simple  de- 
velopment of  our  natural  powers,  and  is  obtained  only  by 
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the  supernatural  elevation  of  our  natural  powers,  first  by 
the  grace  of  faith,  and,  second,  by  the  light  of  fflory.  As  the 
natural  desire  of  the  soul  to  know  cannot  be  completely 
satisfied  in  the  present  providence  of  God,  without  this 
last  degree  of  science,  it  lollows  that  it  is  only  in  thia  that 
the  soul  can  find  its  supreme  ,  ^od,  or  the  object  ade- 
quate to  satisfy  its  natural  craving  to  love.  We  do  not, 
of  course,  pretend  that  man  is  naturally  able  to  love  Grod 
as  so  beheld,  because  he  is  not  naturally  able  so  to  behold 
liim ;  and  though  love  may  surpass  science,  and  as  it  were 
€)verflow  it,  we  cannot  love  what  we  do  not  in  some  de- 
gree intellectually  apprehend.  We  do  not  say,  by  any 
means,  that  Groa  could  not  have  so  made  man  that  he 
would  have  been  satisfied  with  that  knowledge  of  him 
which  is  per  apecidumy  but  we  do  say,  that  as  we  find  him 
now,  even  prior  to  faith,  he  does  not  so  exist.  Hence  we 
learn  that  the  soul  can  find  its  supreme  good  only  in  the 
complete  knowledge  and  perfect  love  of  God,  and  that  this 
knowledge  and  love  are  not  naturally  attainable. 

Without  faith  our  philosophy  is  incomplete,  and  with* 
out  the  intuitive  vision  of  God,  in  patria,  our  faith  cannot 
be  perfected.  To  this  conclusion  we  are  conducted  by  all 
sound  philosophy.  As  Reason  is  able  to  detect  her  own 
limits,  and  to  ik  well  assured  of  the  knowable  infinitely 
surpassing  the  known,  so  Philosophy  is  able  to  detect  her 
own  insuificiency,  and  to  assert  the  necessity,  in  order  to 
appease  the  cravings  of  the  soul,  of  faith  or  supernatural 
revelation.  Reason  itself  is  able  to  assert  Goa,  and  to 
assert  him  as  the  final  cause  as  well  as  the  first  cause  of 
our  existence.  It  is  able,  not  to  secure  us  unaided  our 
supreme  good,  but  to  tell  us  that  our  supreme  good  is  in 
the  knomedge  and  love  of  Grod,  who  is  the  Supreme 
Good  itself.  It  tells  us,  that  we  have  a  supreme  good, 
and  where  that  supreme  good  is  to  be  found  ;  but  it  can- 
not show  it  to  us,  tell  us  what  it  is,  or  of  itself  obtain  it  for 
us.  For  this  last,  grace  is  necessary  to  enlighten  the  un- 
derstanding and  to  elevate  the  will,  that  is,  to  make  us  a 
revelation  of  God  in  a  sense  above  that  in  which  he  is 
naturally  apprehensible.  It  is  idle,  then,  for  any  of  us  to 
seek  any  real  and  permanent  good  save  as  elevated  by 
grace  and  guided  by  faith,  or,  in  other  words,  without  the 
teachings  and  sacraments  of  the  Church. 

This  has  been  admirably   set    forth   by  Father  Hecker 
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in  his  exceedingly  interesting  and  profound  work,  en^ 
titled  Questions  of  the  Soul.  Assuming  the  great  truths 
which  underlie  M.  Gratry^s  philosophy,— -that  man  loves  as 
well  as  knows,  and  that  every  one  of  bis  thoughts  is  an  a»* 
piration,  a  real  demand  for  good, — he  shows  what  are  the 
natural  and  unceasing  wants  of  the  soul,  and  that  these 
wants  cannot  be  satisfied  out  of  the  Catholic  Church;  but 
that  in  that  Church  Almighty  Gkxl,  in  the  exoess  of  his 
bounty,  has  made  the  most  ample  provision  for  their  oom- 

fdete  satisfaction.     The  vain  sophist,   the  unhappy  wcMid* 
ing,  may  not  believe  this,  but  we  can  tell  either,  that  it  is 
in  strict  accordance  with  the  deepest  and  truest  philosophy. 

It  will  be  seen  from  what  we  have  said,  that  M.  Gratnf 
has  really  given  us  a  living  and  pr»:tical  philosophv«  It 
explains  our  moral  and  intellectual  constitution,  and  har* 
monizes  reason  and  faith.  It  thus  satisfies  the  intellect 
It  harmonizes  intellect  and  love  by  showing  the  innate 
synthesis  of  perception  and  aspiration,  of  science  and  mo- 
rality. He  harmonizes  thus  our  whole  intdlectual  and 
moral  life,  and  shows  that,  while  all  genuine  love  is 
rational,  all  rational  operations  have  union  with  Grod,  as 
the  supreme  good  of  the  soul,  or  as  the  supreme  good  in 
itself,  for  their  end.  He  does  not  war  with  tne  Schoolmen, 
but  he  presents  their  teachings  in  a  more  life-giving  form 
to  our  age ;  and,  while  he  is  no  innovator  in  thought,  he 
will,  we  think,  impress  a  new  movement  on  the  mind  of 
the  age,  that  will  be  as  salutary  as  powerful.  We  most 
cordially  commend  his  work,  notwithstanding  the  few 
faults  we  have  found  with  it,  to  all  lovers  of  sound  phi- 
losophy* 


Art.  II. — The  Roman  Empire  after  the  Peace  of  the 
Church, — A  Fragment  from  a  History  of  the  Western 
Monks. 

Thb  Roman  people,  the  conquerors  of  all  nations  and 
the  masters  of  tne  world,  subject  for  three  hundred  yeais 
to  an  almost  uninterrupted  succession  of  monsters  or  idiots, 
with  only  now  and  then  a  few  tolerable  princes,  present  the 
greatest  prodigy  in  history  of  the  decline  and  aebasement 
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of  man.  An  equally  great  prodigy  of  the  power  and  good- 
ness of  God  is  seen  in  the  Feaoe  of  the  Church  proclaimed 
by  Constantine  in  812.  Conquered  by  an  unarmed  multi- 
tude, the  Empire  surrendered  to  the  Galilean.  Persecu- 
tion, after  a  last  paroxysm,  the  most  cruel  of  all,  was 
followed  by  protection.  Humanity  breathed  again,  and 
the  truth  first  sealed  with  the  blood  of  a  God-made  man, 
and  afterwards  with  that  of  so  many  thousands  of  martyrs, 
could  henceforth  freely  take  its  victorious  flight  to  the 
extremities  of  the  earth. 

Yet  there  is  a  still  greater  prodisy,  — the  rapid  and 
permanent  decline  of  the  Roman  world  after  the  Peace  of 
the  Church.  Indeed,  if  there  is  nothing  in  the  annals  of 
cruelty  and  corruption  more  abject  than  the  Roman  Em- 
pire from  Augustus  to  Diocletian,  there  is  somethinj?  still 
more  sad  and  astonishing,  —  it  is  the  Roman*  Empire 
become  Christian. 

Why  did  not  Christianity,  drawn  from  the  Catacombs  to 
be  placed  on  the  throne  of  the  Csesars,  suffice  for  the 
remneration  of  souls  in  the  temporal,  as  in  the  spiritual 
ora|y?  Why  was  it  not  able  to  restore  to  authority  its 
respect,  to  the  citizen  his  dignity,  to  Rome  her  greatnessL 
and  to  civilized  Europe  the  strength  to  live  and  to  defend 
itself?  Why  did  the  imperial  power,  when  reconciled  to 
the  Church,  fall  into  still  greater  impotence  and  contempt  ? 
YiThy  was  this  memorable  alliance  of  the  priesthood  and 
the  empire  unable  to  prevent  either  the  rum  of  the  state 
or  the  slavery  and  division  of  the  Church  ? 

Never  was  revolution  more  complete;  for  the  Church 
not  only  celebrated  her  emancipation,  when  she  beheld 
Constantine  assume  the  labarum  for  his  standard,  but  also 
a  close  and  entire  alliance  of  the  cross  and  the  imperial 
soq>tre.  The  Christian  religion,  no  longer  proscribed,  soon 
became  protected,  then  dominant.  The  successor  of  Nero 
and  Decius  sat  in  the  first  General  Council,  and  received 
the  title  of  Defender  of  the  Holy  Canons.  As  a  learned 
author  has  observed,  the  Roman  and  Christian  common* 
wealths  joined  hands  under  Constantine.*  Sole  chief, 
judge,  and  legislator  of  the  universe,  he  took  bishops  for 
nis  counsellors,  and  gave  to  their  decrees  the  force  of  law. 

The  world  had  a  monarch :    this  monarch  was  abscJute : 

•  Franz  de  Champagny,  £h  la  ChariU  ChrHtenne  au  QuatrUm  SikU. 
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no  one  thought  of  disputing  or  limiting  his  power,  which 
the  Church  olessed  and  gloried  in  protecting.  This  ideal 
—  so  dear  to  many  minds— *  of  a  man  berore  whom  all 
men  prostrate  themselves,  and  who,  master  of  all  these 
slaves,  prostrates  himself  in  turn  before  Grod,  was  then 
seen  realized.  It  was  seen  for  two  or  three  centuries,  during 
which  everything  went  to  ruin  in  the  empire;  and  the 
Church  has  known  no  epoch  in  which  she  lias  been  more 
agitated,  tormented,  and  compromised. 

Whilst  imperial  Rome  was  sunk  in  the  mire,  the  Church 
enjoyed  her  grandest  and  noblest  existence,  —  not,  as  is  too 
often  imagined,  only  concealed  in  the  Catacombs,  but 
struggling  heroically  and  in  open  day,  by  sufferings  and 
arguments,  with  courage  and  eloquence,  by  her  coundls* 
and  her  schools,  and  first  and  especially  by  her  martyrs, 
but  also  by  those  great  apologists,  St.  Irenseus,  St.  Justin, 
St.  Cyprian,  Clement  of  Alexandria,  Tertullian,  Origen, 
Susebius,  and  Lactantius,  who  purified  while  they  renewed 
the  eloauence  of  Greece  and  Rome.  War  haa  so  pros- 
pered tne  Church,  that,  when  peace  was  offered  her,  she 
was  spread  over  the  whole  earth.  ^ 

But  after  so  gloriously  surviving  three  centuries  of  battle, 
how  will  she  resist  the  victory,  and  maintain  her  triumph 
after  these  struggles?  Will  she  not  fall,  like  all  human 
conquerors,  in  the  pride  and  intoxication  of  success?  To 
the  vigilant  and  fruitful  education  of  war,  to  the  holy  joy 
of  persecution,  to  the  dignity  of  permanent  and  open  cum- 
ger,  must  succeed    an    entirely  new    conduct,    and   on   a 

Sound  otherwise  difficult.  Associated  henceforth  with 
is  same  imperial  power  which  had  in  vain  essayed  to 
annihilate  her,  she  becomes  in  a  measure  responsible  for 
a  society  for  three  centuries  decaying  and  rotting  in  all  the 
refinements  of  corruption.  It  is  not  enough  that  she  rule 
the  ancient  world,  she  must  also  transform  and  reiJaoe 
it.  It  was  a  frightful  task,  but  must  not  be  bevonci  her 
strength*  God  chose  this  moment  to  send  his  Church  a 
x^loucTof  saints,  pontiffs,  doctors,  orators,  and  writers.  They 
formed  that  constellation  of  Christian  geniuses,  which, 
under  the  name  of  Fathers  of  the  Church,  baa  oonqaered 
the  first  place  in  the  veneration  of  ages,  and  demanded  the 

*  The  collection  of  P^re  Labbe  reckons  sixty-two  prior  to  the  Fteaoe  of 
the  Church. 
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respect  even  of  sceptics.  They  filled  both  the  East  and  the 
West  with  the  splendor  of  the  true  and  the  beautiful ;  they 
brought  to  the  service  of  truth  an  ardor,  eloquence,  and 
learning  which  nothing  can  ever  surpass.  A  hundred 
years  after  the  Peace  of  tlie  Church,  they  had  covered  the 
earth  with  good  works  and  beautiful  writings,  created  an 
asylum  for  every  grief,  a  relief  for  every  want,  and  lessons 
and  examples  of  idl  truth  and  virtue.  Yet  they  did  not 
succeed  in  creating  a  new  society,  in  transforming  the 
pagan  world.  According  to  their  own  avowal,  their  at- 
tempt was  unsuccessful.  That  long  cry  of  grief,  prolonged 
through  all  the  pages  which  the  saints  and  Christian 
writers  have  bequeathed  us,  breaks  forth  with  an  intensity 
which  has  never  been  equalled  in  the  whole  course  of  time. 
They  felt  themselves  overrun,  and,  as  it  were,  swallowed 
up  oy  the  corruptions  of  Paganism.  Listen  to  Jerome, 
Cnrysostom,  Augustine,  Salvian,  or  any  of  them.  They 
see  with  despair  the  greater  part  of  Christians  rush- 
ing into  the  pleasures  of  Paganism.  The  unrestrained 
lust  for  spectacles,  not  even  arrested  hj  the  blood  of  the 
gladiator,  all  the  shameful  excesses,  frivolities,  and  prosti- 
tutions of  persecuting  Rome,  assailed  the  new  converts, 
and  subjugated  the  sons  of  the  martyrs.  A  little  later,  a 
new  Juvenal  might  sing  the  defeat  of  those  who  had  re- 
conquered the  world  for  God,  and  the  vengeance  of  the 
gemus  of  evil  on  its  conquerors : — 

"  Victumque  nlciscitur  orbem," 

But  Paganism  preserved  and  maintained  its  empire,  by 
the  nature  and  action  of  the  temporal  power,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  Church,  even  more  than  in  the  domestic  and 
private  life.  No  symptom  appeared  there  of  the  trans- 
formation which  the  idea  and  exercise  of  power  was 
one  day  to  undergo  among  Christian  nations.  Constan- 
tine  and  his  successors  were  baptized;  the  empire,  that 
is,  the  imperial  power,  was  not.  The  hand  which  opened 
to  Christians  the  door  to  favor  and  to  power  was  the  same 
which  laid  for  them  snares,  in  which  any  other  church 
than  the  Immort^  Spouse  of  Christ  would  have  for  ever 
perished  without  honor.  The  emperors  sought  to  become 
the  masters  and  oracles  of  a  religion  of  which  they  could 
only  be  children,  or,  at  most,  ministers.  No  sooner^  did 
they    acknowledge    its    right    to    live,   than    they   believed 
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tliemselves  invested  with  the  right  to  govern  it.  Baptised 
yesterday,  they  thought  they  must  liecome  pontifi^  and 
doctors  to-day.  Not  succeeding  in  this,  they  renewed  in 
behalf  of  Anus  the  persecutions  begun  by  tneir  predeoe»* 
sors  in  behalf  of  Jupiter  and  Venus.  Even  Constantine 
himself,  the  liberator  of  the  Church,  the  lay  president  of 
the  Council  of  Nicaea,  soon  grew  tired  of  the  liberty  and 
increasing  authority  of  the  newly  emancipated  Chnstiana 
Influenc^  by  the  ecclesiastical  courtiers  who  surrounded 
his  throne,  ne  banished  St.  Athanasius,  the  noblest  and 
purest  of  Christians.  His  successors  were  far  worse.  Hear 
what  Bossuet  says :  '*  The  Emperor  Constantius  placed 
himself  at  the  head  of  the  Arians,  and  so  cruelly  persecuted 

the    Catholics that    this  persecution  was    regarded 

as  more  cruel  than  that  of  Decius  or  Maximian,  and  as  the 
prelude  to  that  of  Antichrist  ....  Valens,  JBmperor  of 
the  East,  an  Arian  like  Constantius,  was  a  stiU  more  vio- 
lent persecutor ;  and  it  was  said  of  him  that  he  seemed  to 
^Tow  lenient  when  he  changed  the  punishment  of  dealh 
into  banishment.'^  '* 

~  The  trial  must  have  been  severe;  for  then  was  seen 
what  never  has  been  seen  before  or  since,  —  a  Pope  yielded. 
According  to  the  common  opinion,  Libenus,  after  a  noUe 
resistance  to  the  torments  of  exile,  yielded,  and  -  saerifioed, 
not  indeed  the  true  doctrine,  but  the  intrepid  defender  of 
the  truth,  Athanasius.  He  rose  again ;  the  indefecdUe 
authority  of  his  See  is  not  affected,  only  the  renown  of  his 
persecutors  is  compromised  ;-f-  yet  at  his  name  there  arises 
a  shade  which  passes  in  front  of  the  column  of  truth  winch 
guides  the  view  of  every  Catholic  plunging  into  the  depths 
of  history. 

These  violences,  exiles,  and  massacres,  renewed  in  tbe 
fifth  century,  were  prolonged  from  generation  to  genera- 
tion.  Eve^  heresiarch  finds  an  auxuiary  on  the  imperial 
throne.  Aiier  Arius  came  Nestorius,  after  Nestorius, 
Eutyches;  and  thus  we  step  from  one  persecution  to 
another,  to  the  bloody  oppression  of  the  Iconoclast  Empei* 
rors,  Sallowed  by  the  greatest  of  all  schisms,  which  for  ever 
separated  the  emancipated  and    orthodox    West    fcoai    the 

*  Bossuety  Cinqui^me  AvertU9em0U  am  ProUstans,  c.  18. 
t  Fleury,  Hisknre  EcdSsiatttquey  Tom.  XVX.  c.  18.  —  Le  Comte  de 
Maistre^  Vu,Pepe^  Liv.  I.  c.  15. 
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£ast,  still  proetnited  under  the  douUe  yoke  of  error  and 
force. 

Yet  how  many  bitter  sufferings  during  the  long  dark 
ages  which  preoraed  the  final  rupture!  it  was  no  longer 
Pagans,  but  Christians,  that  persecuted  Christianity.  It 
was  no  longer  fk'om  the  prstorium  or  circus  that  the 
Emperors — true  personification  of  ancient  and  implacable 
Rome — sent  the  Christians  to  the  wild  boists;  but  in  the 
bosom  of  councils,  and  in  the  name  of  a  false  orthodoxy, 
they  Dlanned  their  decrees,  stamped  with  the  trifrie  mark 
of  cbicanery,  cunning,  and  cruelty.  Before  proceeding 
to  banishment  and  torment,  they  tortured  the  conscience 
and  understanding  with  formulas  and  definitions.  The 
greatest  geniuses  and  noblest  characters  of  this  epoch, 
fruitful  in  great  men,  were  in  vain  employed  in  reasoning 
with  these  crowned  casuists,  who  dogmatized  instead  of 
reining,  and  sacrificed  in  miserable  quanels  both  the 
majesty  of  the  Church,  and  the  security  of  the  state. 
*  £xile  must  have  been  a  relief  to  those  holy  confessors, 
condemned  to  respectful  discussion  with  such  adverteries. 
Whilst  the  empire  was  felling  to  decay,  and  avenginjg  na- 
tions were  entering  at  the  breach  on  all  sides,  these  pitiable 
aufocrats,  sHisten  of  a  clergy  who  rivalled  in  servility  the 
eunuchs  of  the  palace,  wrote  books  of  theology,  prepared 
formulas,  invented  and  condemned  heresies  in  confessions 
of  faith  which  were  themselves  heretical.^  And  as  though 
these  crowned  theologians  were  not  enough,  they  had  to 
endure  Empresses  also,  who,  in  their  turn,  took  part  in 
directing  consciences,  defining  dogmas,  and  punishing 
bishops.  An  Ambrose  was  seen  contending  witn  a  Jus- 
tina,  and  a;  Chrysostom  the  victim  of  the  foUies  of  Eudoxia. 
Nothing  was  too  low  or  senseless  for  this  wretched  gov- 
ernment. 

Some  one  may  cite  Theodosius:  but  that  iamous  peni- 
tence which  does  so  much  honor  to  the  great  Theodosius, 
and  to  St.  Ambrose,  throws  a  bloody  light  on  the  state  of 
this  pretended  Christian  empire.  What  a  society  that 
was  in  which  the  massacre  of  a  whole  city  was  ordered,  in 
cold  blood,  to  revenge  any  injury  done  to  a  statue  !     What 


*  Such  were  the  Henoticon  of  the  Emperor  ZeDO  in  432,  condemned 
by  Pope  Felix  III. ;  the  Ecihesis  of  Hemciias,  condemned  by  Pope  John 
iV .  ;  and  the  Typns  of  Constans  II.,  condemned  by  St.  Martin  I. 
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a  recital  of  the  sufferings  and  torments  inflicted  on  the  in- 
habitants of  Antioch  oefore  the  intervention  of  Bishop 
Fiavianus  had  pacified  the  imperial  wrath !  The  horror 
of  such  a  system,  if  it  had  lasted,  must  have  for  ever  defiled 
Christianity,  with  which  it  sought  to  adorn  itself.  And  for 
one  Theo^ius,  how  many  we  find  like  Valens,  like  Hono- 
rius,  and  like  Copronymus !  The  fearful  temptation  of 
absolute  power  turned  all  their  heads.  The  Christian 
princes  did  not  resist  it  any  more  than  the  Pagan  £mper- 
ors.  To  monsters  of  luxury  and  cruelty,  like  Heliogabalus 
and  Maximian,  succeeded  prodigies  of  imbecility  and  in* 
consistency. 

What  must  have  been  the  hardest  for  the  Church  was, 
that  these  pitiable  masters  of  the  world  pretended  to  place 
her  under  obligations  to  them.  She  paid  dearly  for  the 
material  support  which  she  received  from  the  imperial 
power,  which  protected  without  honoring,  or  even  under- 
standing her.  Every  decree  passed  to  tavor  Christianity, 
to  shut  the  temples,  to  forbid  the  sacrifices  of  the  old  w<ir- 
ship,  to  extirpate  and  destroy  the  last  remains  of  Paganism, 
was  accompanied  or  followed  by  some  act  intended  to 
settle  a  question  of  dojona,  of  discipline,  or  of  Church  gov- 
ernment. A  law  of  Theodosius  the  Second,  in  4S8,  dm- 
demned  heretics  to  hard  labor  in  the  mines,  and  be  was 
himself  an  Eutychian.  Thus  heresy)  believing  itself  suffi- 
ciently orthodox  to  proscribe  all  who  thought  differently, 
ascended  the  throne  where  omnipotence  awaited  it.  The 
same  Emperor,  and  his  colleague,  Valentinian  the  Third, 
decreed  the  punishment  of  death  for  idolatry ;  but  idolatry 
reigned  in  their  own  heart,  and  all  around  them.  Tlie 
whole  ceremonial  of  their  court,  all  the  acts  of  their  ^v- 
emment,  are  impregnated  with  the  tradition  of  the  Pnnoe- 
God.*  The  most  pious  of  them,  even  the  great  Theodosius 
himself,  speak  contmually  of  their  sacred  palaces,  of  their 
divine  house.  They  permit  such  a  minister  to  come  and 
adore  their  eternity.  The  same  Valentinian  who  punished 
idolatry  with  death  called  the  Romans  to  arms  against  an 
invasion  of  the  Vandals,  and  declared  the  proclamation 
signed  by  the  divine  handy  meaning  his  own.  j* 

Thus  the    divinity  of    the    pnnce,   an    invention  of  the 

*  Champagny.  op.  cit.  p.  358. 

t  ^  £t  maau  divina proponatur,"  ect.    Novell.^  Tit  XX. 
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Caesars  who  sealed  the  degradation  of  Rome  and  placed 
slayery  under  the  sanction  of  idolatry,  a  hideous  chimaera 
which  had  been  the  principal  pretext  for  persecution,  and 
had  drunk  the  blood  of  so  many  human  victims,  lasted  for 
a  century  after  the  peace  of  the  Church.  Sacrifices  were 
no  lon^r  offered  to  the  Csesars  after  their  death,  but  dur- 
ing their  life  they  were  proclaimed  divine  and  eternal.  It 
was  only  a  word;  but  a  word  which  showed  the  coward- 
ice of  souls  and  the  flagrant  servitude  of  the  Christian 
idea. 

The  Church  has  passed  through  many  trials,  she  has 
been  frequently  compromised  and  persecuted,  profaned 
and  betrayed  by  unworthy  ministers ;  out  I  know  not  that 
she  was  ever  nearer  the   precipice    into    which    God    has 

Cxnised  she  should  never  fall.  I  do  not  know  that  her 
was  ever  more  sad  than  under  this  long  series  of  mon- 
archs  who  believed  themselves  her  benefactors  and  protec- 
tors, and  refused  her  liberty,  peace,  and  honour. 

If  such  were  the  sorrows  of  the  Church  while  yet  so 
young  and  at  so  short  a  distance  from  her  cradle,  what 
must  have  been  those  of  the  state, —  of  the  lay  society? 
Paganism  still  remained  standing  and  entire,  as  has  been 
shown  by  one  of  the  most  exceUent  historians  of  our  age: 
**  The  avil  society  appeared  Christian,  like  the  religious 
society;  the  sovereigns  and  the  people  in  an  immense  ma- 
jority had  embraced  Christianity;  but  the  civil  society 
was  Pagan  at  bottom;  its  institutions,  laws,  and  manners, 
were  retained  from  Paganism.  It  was  the  society  which 
Paganism  had  formed,  and  by  no  means  that  of  Christian- 
ity?** 

And  this  Paganism,  be  it  remembered,  was  Paganism 
in  its  most  degenerate  form.  The  policy  of  statesmen 
consisted,  according  to  Tadtus,  in  supporting  emperors  of 
any  kind.  All  the  greatness  of  Rome,  to  use  the  expres- 
sion of  Montesquieu,  ended  only  in  gorging  with  pleasure 
five  or  six  monsters.  After  Constantine  the  sovereigns  are 
worth  more   than  these  monsters,  but  the  institutions  are 


*  Guizot,  Hittoire  de  la  Ohilieation  en  France^  2de  le^on.  He  adds, 
that  **  the  Christian  society  was  only  deyeloped  later, — ^af ter  the  invasion 
of  the  barbarians  :  it  belonss  to  modern  history." 

f  ^Bonos  imperatores  voio  expetere,  qualeacumque  tolerare."  Histor,, 
X  V .  8. 
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voFtb  less  and  less.  A  hundred  aad  twenty  milUoBs 
of  men  have  no  other  right  than  that  of  belonging  lo  a 
qingle  mwok,  an  accidental  master,  called  to  the  empire  by 
a  caprice  of  the  army  or  an  intrigue  of  the  court.  Despo- 
tism in  growing  old  becomes  weaker  and  more  vexatious. 
It  weighs  on  all,  but  protects  nope.  After  the  conversion  of 
Constantine,  as  before  it,  each  reign  knits  closer  that  sci- 
entific fiscal  system  which  ends  in  ruining  both  labor  and 
mope]:ty  throughout  the  Roman  world.  With  the  aid  of 
jurisprudence,  it  erects  the  Emperor,  as  sole  representative 
of  the  sovereign  people,  into  the  supveme  propnetor  of  all 
the  wealth  of  the  empire.  Taxes  succeed  in  absorbing  til 
that  confiscations  have  not  exhafUsted  of  the  patrimony 
of  freemen.  The  proprietor,  the  citizen,  is  only  a  publM: 
debtor,  and  is  treatea  with  all  the  barbarities  which  the 
old  Romans  used  towards  their  debtors:  he  is  thrown  into 
prison,  and  scourged ;  his  wife  too  is  scourged,  and  his  chil- 
dren are  sold.»  The  administrative  system,  introduced  by 
Diocletian,  continued  by  the  Christian  Emperors,  and  per- 
fected by  Justinian,  becomes  the  scour^  of  the  world. 
The  aristocracy,  first  victim  of  despotism,  deprived  of 
power  and  independence,  its  place  everywhere  supplied  by 
^he  adminiattatiiMi,  is  buried  under  pompously  ndioulous 
titles,  which  conceal  its  impotence  tram  no  one.  The 
citizens  of  the  towns,  responsible  for  the  taxes,  and  con- 
demned to  magistracies  as  to  the  galleys,  are  under  the 
name  of  ourialee  subjected  to  a  skilfully  organized  and 
mtilessly  applied  oppression.  A  law  of  the  two  sons  of 
Theodosius    punished    with    confiscation    of    property    the 


*  The  following  is  a  story  which  indirectlj^  enters  into  our  subject,  and 
shows  what  was  the  state  of  Roman  and  Christian  'Egypt  in  the  fifth  cen- 
tury. A  robber  who  has  become  a  monk  rekites  it  to  the  celebrated  Ab- 
bot Paphnucius.  **  layeni  ali<][uam  formoaam  muJiereaa  errantem  in  soli- 
tudine,  fugatam  ab  a^jparitonbus  et  curialibus  pnesidis  et  senatorum, 
propter  publicum  marUi  debitum. . . .  Sciscitatus  sum  ex  eacausam  fietus. 
lUa  dixit .....  cum  maritus  tempore  biennii  ob  debitum  publicum  tre- 
centorum  aiireorum  mpe  fuerit  flagellatus,  et  in  caroere  inolusBs  et  tres 

mihi  carissimi  filii  venditi  fuerint|  ego  recedo  fugitiva, etiam 

errans  per  solitudinem  saepe  inventa  et  €uddue  flageUatay  jam  tres  dies 
permansi  jejuna."  The  robber  had  pity  on  this  victim  of  the  maas- 
trates ;  gave  her  the  gold  which  he  had  stolen^  and  placed  her  and  ner 
children  in  shelter  from  outrage  cUraprchrum  et  caniumeliam.  This  act 
of  piety  obtained  for  him  the  mercy  of  God  and  his  conversion.  Palla- 
diusy  JRstoria  Lasiaca^  c.  63. 
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impieiy  of  the  iinlbrtuDate  proprietor  who  left  these  towns 
tnoirfonDed  into  prisons^  to  taxe  refuge  in  the  country.* 

The  rural  population,  exhausted  by  the  abominable 
exactions  of  the  treasury,  without  protection  or  encour- 
agement, disgusted  with  agriculture,  flee  to  the  woods 
or  to  tbe  Barbarians,  or  else  revolt  and  are  cut  to  pieces. 
Boesuet  sums  up  their  condition  in  two  sentences. 
«« Every  thing  perishes  in  the  East:  the  whole  West  is 
deserted.^  t  Xabor  cannot  be  procured,  the  soil  remains 
uneultiTated,  the  population  declines;  weakness,  decay, 
and  death  are  spread  over  the  whole  empire.  Provinces, 
invaded  and  laia  waate  by  the  barbarians,  and  by  the 
imperial  officers,  have  not  retained  sufficient  energy  to 
throw  off  the  yoke.  The  world  ia  dying  ai  Rome^  said  the 
Gallic  lords  to  the  Emperor  Avitus,!  and  Rome  herself, 
abandoned  by  the  Emperors  and  sacked  by  the  Goths, 
seems  condemned  to  aeath.  Nothing  remains  of  those 
happy  days  when  Roman  liberty  and  its  civic  majesty 
cast  on  human  nature  a  light  of  which  the  memory  is, 
thank  God,  unextinguishable. 

Nothing  ever  eoualled  the  d^radation  of  these  Romans 
of  the  empire,  f'ree,  they  had  conquered  and  governed 
the  world;  enslaved,  they  could  not  even  defend  them- 
selves. They  changed  their  masters,  took  two,  then 
four,  and  increased  despotism  in  every  manner.  With 
their  ancient  libertv  had  departed  all  virtue  and  manliness. 
Nothing  waa  left  but  a  society  of  functionaries  without 
vjgm*)  without  rights,  and  without  honor. 

I  say  nothing  of  the  decline  of  the  arts,  of  the  low 
state  of  literature  and  the  sciences.  The  spiritual  was  a 
thousand  times  greater  than  the  material  misery.  Every^ 
thing  was  enervated,  decrepit,  emaciated.  Not  a  sinsle 
great  man,  not  one  great  cnaracter,  appeared  in  this  de- 
cayed society.  Eunuchs  and  sophists  of  the  court  gov^ 
emed   the  state  without  control,  and  encountered  no  resist- 


*  '^Cnriales  ....  jabemua  tnoneri  ne  dvitates  fngiant  aut  deserant, 
TUB  habitandl  causa  ;  fundnm  qnem  civitati  preenlerint  sdentes  fisco 
ne  sociandum,  eoque  mre  esse  carituras,  cnjus  causa  hnpios  se,  vitanda 
patriam,  demonstrarint."  L.  cwiales  2.  —  Cod.  Tlieod.,  lib.  XII.  Tit. 
18,  Si  Ouriaks, 

t  Diaeoura  sur  PHiOoire  UniverseUey  IVemi^re  Partie^  XI«  epoq.,  Troi- 
Partie,  Chap.  ?• 

{  Sidon.  ApolUnazis,  Pom;^  ^mf. 
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ance  except  from  the  Church.  After  Theodosius,  it  was 
necessary  that  a  truly  Christian  woman  like  St.  Pulcheria 
should  occupy  the  throne  of  Constantine,  to  regain  for 
it  the  respect  which  it  had  lost.  If  a  great  captain,  a 
man  of  talent  and  a  heart,  appears  from  time  to  time^ 
he  is  sure  to  fall,  like  Stilicon,  Aetius,  and  Belisarius, 
under  the  homicidal  Jealousy  of  a  master  who  can  tolerate 
neither  power  nor  tame  by  the  side  of  his  omnipotence. 
Whilst  they  lived,  their  renown  was  a  title  of  proscription, 
which  even  dbeir  death  could  not  gild.  The  infected  air 
which  they  breathed  seems  to  have  tainted  their  glory; 
it  remains  without  splendor  or  respect  in  history. 

In  such  disastrous  times  we  must  turn  to  the  Church 
if  we  wish  to  find  any  traces  of  the  greatness  and  force 
which  are  the  rightful  endowments  of  God^s  noblest 
creature.  Only  in  the  different  orders  of  the  ecclesiastical 
hierarchy  was  it  still  possible  to  live,  to  struggle,  and 
even  to  shine,  despite  the  yoke  of  the  theological  Emperors. 
The  whole  empire,  great  and  small,  the  last  offspring  of 
the  Roman  patricians,  the  old  races  of  the  conquered 
nations,  and  the  plebeians  of  all  the  provinces,  decorated 
in  a  mass  with  the  title  of  Roman  citizen  after  this  title 
had  lost  all  value,  might  all  in  the  City  of  God  demand 
back  their  lost  disnity,  their  confiscated  liberty.  The 
Church  alone  offered  them,  in  the  energy,  activity,  intelli- 
gence, and  devotion  which  she  still  retained,  a  sufficient 
nutriment ;  for  she  invited  them  all  to  an  inexhaustible 
source  of  sacrifices  and  victories.  Glory,  virtue,  courage, 
liberty,  and  all  that  honors  life  even  m  a  human  point 
of  view,  were  found  only  in  the  Church,  in  those  great 
controversies,  and  those  incessant  struggles  for  the  sal- 
vation of  souls  and  the  triumph  of  truth,  where  she 
had  always  right,  reason,  and  genius  on  her  side ;  and 
even  these  were  not  enough  to  gain  her  cause  before 
the  throne  of  her  protectors. 

But  by  the  siae  of  this  spiritual  society,  instituted  and 
ruled  by  himself,  Grod  has  created  a  temporal  society, 
and  although  here  as  everywhei:e  he  reserves  to  himself 
the  secret  conduct  of  events,  and  the  care  of  striking 
the  great  blows  of  his  infallible  justice;  he  has  left  its 
habitual  government  to  the  free  and  intelligent  activity 
of  man.  To  take  from  this  temporal  society  its  life,  or 
all    that    constitutes    the  value   of   life,    to    reduce   it    to 
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stagnation,  to   slavery,    to    iodifferenoe,    to    moral    misery, 
in  order  to  admit  that  only  the  spirituid   society  has   the 
right  to  live  and  to  grow,   and  that  only   religious  contro- 
versy  should    engage    the    affections    of    the    soul,    is    to 
push  humanity  into    an    abyss.       History    presents    more 
than   one   example   of   this,  as  well    as    of    the    opposite 
excess;   but   such    a   state  of  things  is   repugnant   to  the 
laws  of  the  creation.     It    is   in    accordance    neither    with 
the  views  of  God  nor  with   the  interests   of   the    Church 
to  condemn    civil    society   to    a    nullity.     Man  has    other 
rights  than   that  of  choosing  between   the  priesthood    and 
slavery.    There    is    nothing    which    approaches    nearer    to 
heaven  than    a    monastery    inhabited    by    religious,    freely 
detached    from    the    world ;    but    to    transform    the  world 
into  a  cloister  of  unwilling  monks  would  be  to  counterfeit 
and   anticipate   hell.      God    never    made    the    degradation 
and  slavery  of  the  world   a    condition    of  the    liberty   of 
his  Church.     Happily  different  times   followed,   when    by 
the   side   of    the    triumphant,    free,  and    faithful    Church 
arose    a    society   ardent    and   humble    in    its    faith     and 
energetic,  warlike,  generous,  and  manly  even  in  its  errors; 
where   authority   was   respected,    yet    limited,    and    liberty 
was  ennobled  by  sacrifice  and  charity ;  where  heroes  elbow 
the  saints,  and   the  cloisters,   more  full    than    ever  before, 
are   not    the    only    refuge    of    noble    and     manly    souls; 
where    many,  though    not    all    men,   find    the    full    po»- 
sessicm    of    themselves;    and   where    sovereifi^s    have    to 
count  with  their  subjects,  the  strong  with   the  weak,  and 
all  with  God. 

In  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries  the  aurora  of  this 
peoessary  renovation  had  not  yet  dawned.  All  the  old 
imperial  world  was  still  stanmng.  Christianity  accepted 
that  degradation,  as  she  accepts  everything,  in  the  sufier- 
natural  confidence  of  improving  the  gcx^  and  reducing 
the  evil.  Yet  in  spite  of  its  power  and  its  divine  oriein, 
in  spite  of  the  humble  and  zealous  devotion  of  the  fathers 
and  the  pontiffs  to  the  decrepit  majesty  of  the  Caesars, 
in  spite  of  its  men  of  genius  and  its  saints,  Christianity 
did  not  succeed  in  transforming  the  old  society.  Had  it 
succeeded  in  gaining  possession  of  it  with  the  elements 
of  which  it  was  then  composed,  it  could  only  have  made 
of  it  a  sort  of  Christian  China.  God  spared  it  this 
abortion ;  but  in    what  then    occurred   we    nave  an  ever- 
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memorable  example  of  the  impotenoe  of  genius  and  8Bno> 
tity  against  corruption  engendered  by  despotism. 

The  old  world  was  then  in  its  agony.  The  empire 
was  falling  slowly  into  shame  and  contempt,  tainted  with 
that  sad  weakness  which  inspires  not  even  pity.  Every- 
thing was  running  into  incurable  decay.  Such  was  the 
result  of  the  Roman  empire  two  centuries  after  it  became 
Christian.  In  the  spiritual  order,  it  was  tending  towards 
the  schism  which  under  the  Byzantine  Emperors  tore 
from  unity  and  truth  more  than  one  half  of  the  work! 
converted  by  the  Apostles.  In  the  temporal  order,  it 
resulted  in  the  miserable  government  of  the  Lower  Em- 
pire, the  very  name  of  which  is  a  reproach. 

In  order  that  the  Church  might  save  society,  it  required 
a  new  element  in  society,  a  new  force  in  the  Churdi. 
Two  invasions  were  necessary :  that  of  the  Barbarians 
in  the  North,  and  that  of  the  Monks  in  the  South. 

They  come  ;  first,  the  Barbarians.     See  them  struggling 
with  tne    Romans    enervated    by  slavery,  with  those    im*- 
potent  Emperors  in  the  height  of  their    omnipdtence.     At 
first,    obscure  victims    or  despised  prisoners  ct   the    early 
Emperors;    then,    the    auxiliaries    altanately  sought   after 
and    feared;    next,  irresistible   enemies;   and,   lastly,   con- 
querors and  masters   of  the  humbled  empire, — they  oooie 
not  like  the  torrent  which  passes  by,  but  as  the  tide  which 
advances  and    retires,   returns  and    becomes  master  of  the 
flooded  soil.     Thus  they  advance  and  retire,  return,  lemain, 
and  triumph.      Those  who  would  have  wished  to  stop  and 
make  terms  with  the  frightened  Romans  are  in  turn  pushed 
on  and    passed  over  by  the  wave  which  follows.      They 
come  down  the  valley  of  the  Danube,  which  puts  them  on 
the  way  to  Byzantium  and  Asia  Minor.    They  ascend  its 
tributaries  till  they  come  to  the  Alps,   whence  tliey  rush 
upon   Italy.     They  cross  the  Rhine,  pass  the  Vosges,  the 
Cevennes,  and    the  Pyrenees,  and  spread    over    Gaul  and 
Spain.     They  are    not   a   single  people,  like    the    Roman 
nation,    but    a    hundred    distinct  and    independent   races* 
It  is    not  the  army  of    a  conqueror,    like    Alexander  or 
Caesar,^  but  of   a  hundred    unknown  and    intrepid    kings, 
possessing  soldiers,  not  subjects,  and  accountable  for  imt 
authority  to  their  priests  and  their  warriors,  and  fcnnoed  to 
labour  with  boldness   and  perseverance  in  order  that  their 
power   may  be    pardoned.      They  all  obey  an    irresistible 
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impulse,  and  bear  in  their  rear  the  destinies  and  institutions 
of  future  Christianity. 

Visible  but  unconscious  instruments  of  the  Divine  justice, 
they  come  to  avenge  an  oppressed  people  and  slaughtered 
martyrs.  They  destroy,  but  it  is  only  to  replace  what 
they  destroy ;  and  besides,  they  kill  notning  which  deserves 
to  live,  or  which  still  retains  the  conditions  of  life.  They 
shed  blood  in  torrents,  but  they  renew  with  their  own 
blood  the  exhausted  vigor  of  Europe.  They  bring  with 
them  fire  and  the  sword,  but  they  also  bring  strength  and 
life.  Through  a  thousand  faults  and  a  thousand  crimes 
they  exhibit  two  things  unknown  to'  Roman  society, — 
the  dignity  of  man,  and  respect  for  woman.  With  them 
these  were  rather  instincts  than  principles;  but  when 
purified  and  fecundated  by  Christianity,  tney  will  produce 
Catholic  chivalry  and  royalty.  Above  all,  they  will  pro- 
duce a  sentiment  unknown  in  the  Roman  Empire,  per* 
haps  not  known  to  the  most  illustrious  Pagans,  and  yet 
incompatible  with  despotism,  —  the  sentiment  of  honor, 
"the  secret  and  profound  resort  of  modem  society,  and 
which  is  nothing  else  than  the  inviolability  and  indepen- 
dence of  the  human  conscience  superior  to  all  power, 
to  all  tyranny,  and  to  all  external  force.  * 

They  bring  also  liberty ;  not  indeed  such  as  we  have 
since  conceived  and  possessed  it,  but  the  germs  and  the 
conditions  of  all  liberty ;  that  is  to  say,  the  spirit  of  resist- 
ance to  all  excessive  power,  a  manly  impatience  of  the  yoke, 
a  profound  consciousness  of  personal  right,  of  the  individual 
value  of  every  soul  before  other  men,  as  before  God. 

Liberty  and  honor  !  What  Rome  wanted  and  the  world 
after  Augustus,  we  owe  to  our  ancestors,  the  Barbarians. 

In  a  purely  religious  point  of  view,  more  than  one  gveSt 
heart  among  Christians  was  able  from  the  beginning  to 
recognize  the  mysterious  marks  with  which  God  had  char- 
acterised these  races,  which  seemed  only  the  offspring  of 
his  anger.     They  proclaimed  them  with    a  confidence  un- 

*  Ozanam,  Court  inSdU  mr  la  CtmlizcUicn  ChrHienne.  We  may  be 
pennitted  at  the  same  time  to  cite  and  to  announce  this  work,  which  a 
pioas  hand  will  soon  present  to  the  pnblic.  It  will  be  the  last  legacy 
of  the  yonng  writer,  who  was  so  perfect  a  Christian,  so  eloquent  and 
feeling  an  orator,  and  whose  premature  death  is  one  of  the  greatest 
misfortunes  that  religion  and  literature  have  for  a  long  time  had  to 
deplore. 
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• 
shaken  by  the  fury  of  the  hurricane  which  they  had  to 
pass  through,  and  which  lasted  for  two  centuries.  In  the 
midst  of  the  sufferings  and  barbarities  of  the  first  invanon 
of  the  Goths,  St.  Augustine  relates  the  wonderful  with- 
drawal of  Alaric^s  soldiers  before  the  tombs  of  the  martyrs, 
and  even  speaks- of  the  mercy  and  humanity  of  these  terri- 
ble conquerors.  '^  Miserioordia  et  humilitas  etiam  imma- 
nium  bsurbarorum.^*  Salvian  hesitates  not  to  say,  that 
even  the  heretical  Barbarians  led  a  better  life  than  the  or- 
thodox Romans.  ''Their  chastity,^  be  says,  ''purifies  the 
earth,  still  tainted  with  the  Koman  debauches.'*'  Paul 
Orosius,  a  disciple  of  St.  Augustine,  compares  them  to 
Alexander  and  to  the  Romans  in  the  days  or  the  Republic, 
and  adds  :  "  The  Germans  overthrow  the  earth  at  present, 
but  if  (which  Gtxl  forbid)  they  end  by  becoming  its  nutf* 
ters  and  governing  it  according  to  their  manners,  perhaps 
posterity  will  honour  with  the  title  of  great  kings  tlioae  in 
whom  we  can  see  only  enemies.^ 

Yet  let  us  not  exaggerate  or  go  beyond  the  truth.  These 
great  conquests  of  the  luture  existed  only  in  germ,  in  the  fer- 
mentation of  these  confused  and  boiling  masses.  At  first 
sight,  they  seem  to  be  animated  by  cruelty  and  violence,  by 
the  love  of  blood  and  devastation,  and,  as  with  all  savages, 
the  explosions  of  brutal  nature-  are  closely  allied  to  the  re- 
finements of  art.  These  unsubdued  men,  who  could  so 
well  avenge  the  dignity  of  man  against  their  soverei|;ii% 
respected  it  so  little,  that  they  butchered  whole  populations 
as  if  in  sport.  These  warriors,  kneeling  around  tneir  proph- 
etesses and  acknowledging  that  there  is  something  hdy 
in  woman,t  too  frequently  made  their  captives  the  toys  of 
dieir  luxury  or  cruelty,^  and  their  kings,  at  least,  practised 
polygamy. 

.  rlacea  in  presence  of  Christianity,  their  attitude  was 
uncertain,  their  adhesion  tardy  and  equivocal.  Thouj^ 
at  an  early  time  there  were  Christians  among  the  Grotbs; 
though  from  the  first  days  of  the  Peace  of  the  Church  Ger- 
man bishops  appeared  in  the  councils  (at  Aries,  Nicaea, 
Sardica) ;  though  at  the  sacking   of   Rome,  in  410,  Alaric 


*  De  CwU,  Deiy  Lib.  I.  cap.  4.    Cf.  cap.  1  et7- 
t  ^^Inesse  quinetiam  sanctum  aliqnid.*     1 


,      .^ - Tacitus.  De  Mar.  Oerm. 

X  See,  amongst  other  examples,  the  torments  innicted  on  three  hun- 
dred Frank  maidens  given  as  hostages  to  the  Thuringians. 
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ordered  respect  to  be  paid  to  the  sacred  Taaes,  to  the 
diiirches,  and  to  Cfaristiaii  women;  though  the  whole  c^ 
Ixurbarism  personified  in  its  two  gr^est  kaders  seemed  to 
pause  before  St.  Leo,  who  was  alone  able  to  restrain  Geiu 
aerie  and  make  Attila  recoil, — it  is  not  less  true  that  these 
two  centuries  of  the  invasion  of  the  heart  of  the  Christian 
world  did  not  suffice  to  unite  the  conquerors  in  the  religion 
tsi  the  conquered.  The  Saxons,  Franks,  Gepidi,  and  Alani 
remained  idolaters,  and  what  was  a  thousand  times  more 
lamentable,  as  fast  as  these  nations  became  Christian  they 
fell  a  prey  to  heresy.  The  truth  was  for  them  only  a  bridge 
from  one  abyss  to  another.  Kept  down  for  a  moment  in 
the  empire  by  Theodosius,  Arianism  seduced  and  subju- 
gated the  future  conquerors  of  the  empire.  The  Visi- 
goths, Ostrogoths^  Heruli,  and  Burgundians  became  Ari- 
ans.  Euric  and  the  Suevi  in  Spain,  Genseric  and  the 
Vandals  in  Africa,  immolated  thousands  of  victims  to  this 
doctrine,  which  was  the  idol  of  all  tyrants ;  because  it  flat- 
tered the  revolt  of  reason  against  faith,  and  the  usurpation 
of  power  over  the  Church. 

The  contagion  of  Roman  mdhds  soon  infected  these 
young  and  passionate  races.  Their  energetic  vitality  fell 
a  pi^y  to  tne  impure  caresses  of  a  decrepit  civilization. 
Tne  conquest  became  a  debauch,  and  the  world  ran  the  risk 
of  flanging  masters  without  changing  its  destiny.  Who 
then  wSl  discipline  these  unconquered  races?  Who  will 
matruct  them  m  the  great  art  of  living  and  governing? 
Who  will  teach  them  to  establish  kingdoms  and  societies? 
Who  will  bend  without  enfeebling  them  ?  Who  will  pre- 
aerre  them  from  the  contagion  ?  Who  will  prevent  tnem 
from  rushing  headlong  into  corruption,  and  rotting  before 
th^  are  ripe  ? 

-  The  Church  :  but  the  Church  through  the  Monks.  From 
the  depths  of  the  deserts  of  the  East  and  of  Africa,  God 
Bent  forth  a  host  of  black  men,  more  intrepid  and  patient, 
more  indefatigable  and  more  severe  towards  themselves, 
than  were  either  the  Romans  or  the  Barbarians.  Without 
noise  they  spread  over  the  empire,  and  when  the  hour  of 
its  ruin  struck,  they  were  ready  in  the  West  as  in  the 
East.  The  Barbarians  came,  and  as  they  advanced,  by 
their  side,  before  them,  behind  them,  and  wherever  the^ 
passed  with  fire  and  death,  another  army  encamped  in  si- 
tenoe;  other   colonies  were  formed,  grouped   together,  and 
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devoted  to  repair  the  horrors  of  the  invasion,  and  to  gather 
the  fruits  of  the  victory.  When  the  exterminators  had 
overrun,  ravaged,  and  conquered '  every  thing,  a  great  man 
appeared.  St.  Benedict  was  the  legislator  of  voluntary 
labor,  continence,  and  poverty.  He  counted  his  children 
his  soldiers,  by  thousanas.  He  received  some  from  among 
the  Barbarians.  Even  their  chief  prostrated  himself  before 
the  saint,  and  arose  with  the  title  of  his  vassal  and  auxil- 
iary. St.  Benedict  wrote  a  rule  which  for  six  centuries 
shone  on  the  world  like  a  lighthouse  of  salvation,  and  was 
the  law,  the  strength,  the  life  of  these  peaceful  legions, 
destined  in  turn  to  inundate  Europe ;  but  to  fecundate  it, 
to  raise  its  ruins,  to  cultivate  its  wasted  fields,  people  its 
ckeserts,  and  conquer  its  conquerors. 

The  Boman  empire  without  the  Barbarians  was  an  abyss 
of  slavery  and  corruption.  Conquered  by  the  Barbarians, 
it  was  a  chaos  without  the  Monks.  The  Barbarians  and 
Monks  united  renewed  the  world,  and  this  new  world  was 
called  Christendom. 

Thus  far  we  have  translated  from  an  article  by  the  illus- 
trious   Count    Montalembert,    in    the    Revue    dee    Deux 
Mondes  of  the  1st  of  January  last.     The  article  is  a  frag- 
ment from  the  author^s  History  of  the  Western  Monks, — 
a   work   which  the  Catholic   world  is   awaiting   with   some 
impatience,  and  which  it  is  prepared  to  greet  with  a  cordial 
welcome.     Our  readers    need    not    to  be  told  of  the  high 
estimation   in   which   we  hold   the  profound,  eloquent,  and 
learned  author,  and   accomplished    academician.     Our  con- 
fidence in   his  wisdom  and   prudence  as  a  Catholic  leader 
has  not  been  shaken  by  the  sneers  and  abuse,  of  the   Unir 
vers,  or  the  attacks  of  those  whose  principle  it  is  to  adu- 
late power,  and  to  despise   a   manly  independence.     In  re- 
ligion Montalembert  is  a  sincere  and  earnest   Catholic;  in 
politics  he  is  the  stanch  defender  of  true  liberty,  and  the 
uncompromising    enemy     of    despotism,   whether    the  des- 
potism of  the  one,  the  few,  or  the  many.     He  is  no  demo- 
crat, no  revolutionist,  but  he  certainly  believes  that  politi- 
cal liberty  is  a  right,  and  that  some  guaranties  against  the 
abuses   of    power    are    necessary,   alike    under  a  temporal 
and  a  spiritual  point  of  view,  for  every  people.     In  this  we 
are  most  happy  to  agree  with  him,  and  we  honor  him  that 
he  has  had  the  firmness  to  stand  by  his  old  principles,  not* 
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withstanding  the  defection  of  so  many  of  his  friends,  the 
horrors  perpetrated  by  Red  Republicanism  in  the  name  of 
liberty,  and  the  present  reaction  in  favour  of  arbitrary  power. 
We  always  loved  and  admired  him ;  we  now  do  so  more 
than  ever,  and  we  are  proud  to  be  included  in  the  number 
of  bis  friends,  and  in  our  humble  way  to  co-operate  with 
him  and  his  noble  associates  in  France. 

The  men  who  have  principles  by  which  they  can  stand, 
in  good  report  and  in  evil  report,  are  few.  In  our  country 
everybody  can  talk  about  politics,  but  not  one  in  ten  thou- 
sand has  any  real  understanding  of  political  science.  Most 
men  follow  the  fashion  of  the  hour.  Hence  it  is  that  the 
man  who  has  principles,  and  abides  by  them,  is  almost  al- 
ways fiiisinterpreted.  From  1843  to  1850  \^e  directed  j^l 
our  energies  against  revolutionism  and  the  exaggerations 
of  democracy,  and  were  denounced  as  hostile  to  political 
freedom  and  in  favor  of  despotism.  Since  the  resuscitation 
of  the  imperial  rSgime  in  France,  we  have  opposed  as  strenu- 
ously as  we  could  arbitrary  power,  and  the  extension  of 
CaBsarism,  and  we  are  supposed  by  not  a  few  of  our  friends 
to  have  changed  our  principles,  and  deserted  the  stand  we 
took  against  the  European  republicans.  The  truth  is,  we 
were  misapprehended  then,  and  are  misunderstood  now. 
When  we  opposed  the  revolutionists,  we  did  it  in  the  name 
of  liberty,  not  of  kings  aad  Caesars,  and  in  opposing  Caesar- 
ism  now,  we  do  it  in  the  name  of  liberty,  not  of  democracy. 
What  we  oppose  is  arbitrary  power,  in  whose  hands  soever 
vested, —  a  government  of  mere  will,  whose  will  soever  it 
may  be.  We  have  repeated  this  so  often  that  neither  our 
friends  nor  our  enemies  have  any  valid  excuse  for  misap- 
prehending us.  In  the  same  way  has  our  illustrious 
friend  been  also  misapprehended.  When  he  advocated 
authority  against  the  anarchical  revolution  of  1848,  and 
labored  to  save  society  from  the  destructive  fury  of  Red 
Republicanism  and  despotic  socialism,  he  was  denounced 
as  the  supporter  of  arbitrary  power;  when  a  reaction  took 
place,  and  the  nation  was  ready  to  surrender  itself  body 
and  soul  to  Caesar,  and  he  refused  to  applaud  it,  he  was 
sneered  at  as  a  constitutionalist,  a  parliamentarian,  and  as 
hankering  after  the  tribune.  But  in  both  cases  he  was  the 
consistent  friend  of  political  freedom.  He  holds  and  al- 
ways has  held,  whether  under  the  elder  or  the  younger 
branch  of  the  Bourbons,  the  republicans,  or  the  Bonapart- 
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istSf  that  the  nation  has  a  ridit  to  a  Tcice  in  the  manage 
nient  of  its  affairs,  and  that  uiere  can  be  in  modem  times 
political  freedom  only  under  a  constitutional  and  parlia^ 
mentarj  government,  which  secures  publicity  and  freedom 
of  discussion.  He  is  no  enemy  of  the  bonapwtes,  he 
is  a  loyal  subject  of  Napoleon  the  Third,  but  he  wishes 
political  ffuaranties^  whicn  the  imperial  constitution  does 
not  give,  Doth  for  the  sake  of  the  temporal  order  and  the 
spiritual.  For  this,  whatever  others  may  do,  we  honor 
hmi,  and  deem  ourselves  honored  ip  so  doing. 

We  know  that  there  are  Catholics,  at  home  and  abroad, 
who  think  the  cause  of  relifl;ion  is  to  some  extent  identic 
fied  with  the  present  imperial  rigime  in  France.  They  re- 
gUird  Louis  Napoleon  as  the  defender  of  religion  and  the 
protector  of  the  Chureh,  and  our  refusal  to  give  him  our 
confidence  has  made  us  nuMre  enemies  than  friends.  We 
regret  this  less  for  our  own  sake  than  that  of  our  holy 
region.  We  believe  the  Emperor  wishes  well  to  the 
Churchy  but  he  is  ignorant  of  her  interests,  and  seeks  only 
his  own.  He  neitner  understands  nw  loves  the  freedom 
of  the  Church,  and,  like  absolute  urinces  generally,  he  will 
protect  no  further  than  ^e  can  oisiave  her.  As  a  question 
of  policy,  we  doubt  the  prudence,  in  a  republican  country 
like  ours,  or  under  a  constitutional  government  like  Great 
Britain  and  Belgium,  of  identifying  the  cause  of  our 
Church  with  that  of  absolutism.  We  are  charged  with 
being  the  friends  of  despotism,  with  being  opposed  to 
political  liberty,  and  we  only  confirm  the  charge  by  our 
sympathies  with  Louis  Napoleon.  He  has  done  nothing, 
that  we  are  aware  of,  to  endear  him  to  the  hearts  of 
Catholics,  and  if  he  is  fishting  against  one  bitter  enemy 
of  the  Chureh,  he  is  in  close  uliance  with  another,  avow* 
edly  in  defence  of  a  third.  The  Univera,  the  leading  Catho- 
lic journal  in  Europe,  and  which  under  many  relations 
deserves  well  of  the  Catholic  public,  is  doing  great  injury 
to  the  Catholic  cause,  in  France  and  out  of  it,  by  its  de- 
votion to  modem  Csesarism,  and  its  fierce  attacks  upon 
liberty  in  the  past  and  the  present,  in  the  old  world  and 
the  new.  It  is  doing  not  a  little  to  aid  die  powerful  reac- 
tion already  commenced  against  Catholicity.  We  regret 
to  see  some  of  our  own  Catholic  ioumals  copyine  its 
bad  example.  From  1830  up  to  1852,  the  great  lea^rs  of 
the  Catholic  party  in  Europe  and  this  country  had  adopted 
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liberty  as  their  watchword,  and  had  advocated,  each  nk 
the  necessary  condition  of  the  other,  both  religious  and 
political  freedom;  and  we  have  seen  no  reason,  because 
France  has  passed  from  constitutiondism  to  Caesarism, 
to  change  this  wise  and  sound  policy.  The  Church  has 
no  natural  affinity  with  despotism,  and  has  herself  always 
been  on  the  side  of  freedom.  We  think  of  Red  Republi- 
canism precisely  as  we  did  in  1848,  and  as  we  opposed 
then  all  alliance  of  the  Church  with  the  Revolution  m  its 
favor,  so  do  we  oppose  all  alliance  of  Catholicity  with  the 
Cassarism  which  has  supplanted  it.  We  do  this,  not  only 
becaiuse  we  hate  despotism  in  whatever  shape  it  comes, 
but  because  the  centralized  monarchy  now  dominant  in 
France  and  Austria  will  soon  provoke  a  Red  Republican 
reaction,  and  involve  the  world  anew  in  the  horrors  of  an- 
archical revolution.  Europe  will  settle  down  permanently 
neither  under  absolute  monarchy  nor  under  absolute  de- 
mocracy, and  will  alternate  from  the  one  to  the  other  till 
^the  friends  of  freedom  and  order  grow  wise  enough  to 
avoid  either  extreme. 

Religion  certainly  had  much  to  fear  from  the  revolution, 
but  it  has  even  more  from  the  Csesarism  which  is  accepted 
as  a  remedy  against  it.  This  Count  Montalembert  snows. 
clearly  enough  in  the  fragment  we  have  translated.  In  all 
ages  absolute  princes  have  been  the  worst  enemies  of  re- 
ligion, and  the  Church  has  nothing  more  to  dread  than 
their  protection.  They  may  keep  her  churches  in  repair, 
contribute  liberally  for  the  support  of  the  clergy,  and  the 
maintenance  of  the  pomp  of  divine  service,  but  they  will 
never  allow  her  her  rightful  freedom  and  independence. 
They  seldom  consent  to  serve  her  any  further  than  they 
can  use  her,  and  her  interests  must  always  be  sacrificed  to 
the  policy  of  state.  They  study  always  to  confine  her 
action  to  the  narrowest  possible  sphere,  to  deprive  her 
ministers  of  all  manliness  and  independence  of  character, 
and  to  render  them  imbecile  or  the  mere  worshippers  of 
power.  They  oppose  every  effort  on  the  part  of  the  clergy 
to  educate  the  faithful,  and  to  elevate  the  moral  and 
intellectual  character  of  the  people.  We  have  seen  this 
in  every  Cathdic  country  subjected  to  their  domination. 
A  few  are  educated.  Churches  are  multiplied,  the  pomp  of 
religious  worship  amply  provided  for,  but  the -mass  of  the 
people  are  suffered  to  vegetate  from  age  to  age  in  the  gross^ 
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est  ignoraDce,  A  traveller  through  Mexico  is  struck  with 
what  appear  to  be  monuments  of  the  piety  of  the  Spanish 
government.  Large  and  magnificent  churches  were  built 
and  richly  endowed  wherever  needed,  and  in  no  country 
was  more  ample  provision  made  for  the  material  support 
of  religion;  and  yet  in  no  country  was  the  religious  and 
secular  instruction  of  the  people  more  shamefully  neglected. 
The  clergy  were  permitted  to  administer  the  sacraments  if 
they  saw  proper,  and  were  assigned  an  honorable  place  in 
processions,  but  an  arbitrary  and  jealous  government  took 
mod  care  that  they  should  content  themsdves  with  giving 
die  least  possible  amount  of  instruction,  and  do  nothing  to 
create  a  great,  energetic,  and  enlightened  people.  Despotic 
Spain  wanted  loyal  subjects,  not  free  and  enlightened  cid- 
zens.  The  state  of  reli^on  in  Cuba,  the  Queen  of  the 
Antilles,  is  most  deplorable,  and  would  gain  immensely  by 
the  annexation  of  the  island  to  the  American  Union.  It 
is  hard  for  any  but  a  courtier  or  the  servile  tool  of  some 

Eandee  to  be  made  a  bishop  or  to.be  appointed  to  a^ 
nefice,  and  if  a  bishop  or  a  priest  should  r^ly  attempt 
to  discharge  the  duties  of  his  office,  he  would  be  thwarted 
by  the  civil  authorities.  In  all  despotic  countries  the 
Churchy  whatever  the  external  splendor  she  may  exhibit, 
is  crippled  in  her  power,  is  reouced  to  a  sort  of  gilded 
slavery.  The'  clergy,  confined  to  the  narrowest  sphere 
possible,  lose  their  independence  and  manliness  of  cha- 
racter, become  indolent  and  luxurious,  servile  and  self- 
seeking,  and  neglectful  of  the  duties  of  their  charge.  The 
people  are  left  to  perish.  Nothing  but  the  storms  created 
iiy  revolutions  or  new  heresies  can  purify  the  atmosphere, 
and  prepare  the  way  for  their  resuscitation.  Hence  we 
explain  that  imbecility  which  we  so  often  meet  in  old 
Catholic  populations,  where  the  Church  has  for  a  long  time 
enjoyed  the  protection  of  the  temporal  authority. 

Yet  it  is  so  pleasant  to  have  the  protection  of  the  civil 
ruler,  to  have  tne  state  take  care  of  the  temporal  wants 
of  the  Church,  that  many  Catholics  are  prone  to  think 
that  it  cannot  be  purchased  at  too  high  a  price.  Hence 
their  delight  in  the  present  state  of  things  in  France,  and 
their  fulsome  adulation  of  the  new  Emperor.  To  obtain 
the  imperial  protection  for  religion  they  are  willing  to 
surrender  to  the  newly  elected  monarch  all  their  rights  as 
men,  and  all  the  rights  of  the  nation.     Yet,  unless  all  our 
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infomiatiaa  is  erroneous,  the  external  respect  gained  for  the 
Church  in  France  but  ill  atones  for  the  reaction  going  on 
in  the  minds  of  the  intelligent  classes  against  Catholicity. 
The  political  press  in  France  is  not  allowed  one  particle 
of  freedom,  but  in  return  the  Preste  and  the  Sikile  are  free 
to  blaspheme  religion  to  their  hearths  content.  Churches 
are  built,  repaired,  or  embellished,  but  the  Church  is  losing 
mnch  of  what  she  gained  under  Louis  Philippe  and  the  Re- 
public Experience  proves  that  what  is  best  for  the  Church 
IS  not  imperial  or  royal  protection,  but  freedom  and  inde« 
pendeooe.  We  cannot  make  ail  men  monks,  nor  can  we 
convert  the  world  into  a  cloister.  It  will  not  do  to  pro* 
eeed  as  if  the  evai^lical  counsels  were  precepts.  We 
most  take  men  as  we  6nd  them.  If  we  ask  too  much, 
we  shall  get  nothing;  Rational  liberty  is  a  natural  right, 
and  men  will  not,  unless  brutalized,  be  content  with  slavery. 
If  power  exacts  too  much,  men  da  and  will  resist  it, 
and  if  they  find  religion  associated  with  it,  apparently 
its  accomplice,  they  will  resist  religion  also.  To  identi^ 
*  the  Catholic  cause  with  Louis  Napoleon,  or  any  other 
Caesar,  and  to  make  the  Church  in  any  degree  responsible 
for  his  government,  were  to  alienate  the  affections  of  every 
lover  of  constitutional  government  or  political  freedom. 

We  do  not  attack  the  imperial  rigime  in  France.  It 
is  not  our  business  to  do  it,  and  we  are  not  disposed  to 
do  it,  if  it  were.  We  have  no  hostility  to  the  Emperor, 
and  diould  be  sorry  to  see  any  disaster  befall  him.  Were 
we  a  citizen  of  France,  we  should  demean  ourselves  as  a 
loyal  subject;  but  as  an  American  Catholic  we  owe  him 
no  allegiance,  and  protest  against  being  required  to  ad- 
mire or  uphold  the  Caesarism  he  is  fastening  upon  his 
beautiful  country.  If  Frenchmen  like  it,  that  is  their 
affair;  if  they  choose  to  defend  it,  they  have  a  right  to  do 
so,  providing  they  defend  it  in  their  character  of  Frenchmen, 
for  themselves,  not  as  Catholics,  for  the  whole  Cathohc 
world.  For  oursdves  we  take  our  stand  on  the  side  of 
constitutional  government,  and  demand  as  our  right  both 
political  and  rriigious  freedom.  We  believe  the  less  con- 
nection the  Church  has  with  the  state,  especially  in 
our  times,  the  better.  It  was  not  without  significance 
that  Gregory  the  Sixteenth  was  accustomed  to  add, 
"From  our  protectors,  O  Lord,  deliver  us.''  The  lay 
society  has   relapsed   into   Paganism,   and   the  Church   has 
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once  more  to  resume  her  character  as  a  Missionary  Churdi, 
and  to  rely  on  herself,  and  not  on  the  state.  A  new 
martyr  age  not  unlikely  awaits  us,  and  we  must  not  suffer 
it  to  find  us  unprepared.  The  Church  is  spread  through 
all  lands,  but  there  is  now  no  Christendom,  and  the  Churai 
is  as  free  with  us,  and  as  independent,  as  in  the  most 
Catholic  state  in  Europe,  notwithstanding  all  the  Know- 
Nothing  opposition  we  have  to  encounter.  She  is  freer 
than  she  would  be  if  the  government  professed  to  be  her 
protector,  and  she  will  yet  prove  to  be  the  grand  protector 
of  our  American  liberty.  Leave  our  Church  to  herself,  that 
is  all  we  ask,  and  leave  us  our  equal  rights  as  Catholics 
with  others,  and  we  are  content.  Give  us  an  open  fidd 
and  fair  play,  tmd  we  ask  no  more.  We  have  no  fears 
for  our  rdigion.  It  can  survive  the  rough  and  tumble  of 
even  American  life,  and  maintain  herself  in  any  kind  of 
encounter  to  which  she  m^  be  exposed,  if  not  hampered 
by  the  so-called  protection  oi  the  government. 


Art.  III. — Institutes  of  Metaphysics :  the  Theory  of  Knouh 
ing  and  Being.  By  James  F.  Febrier,  A.  B.  Oxon., 
Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy  and  Political  £coii« 
omy,  St.  Andrews.  Edinburgh  and  London:  William 
Blackwood  and  Sons.    1854.     12mo.     pp.  £30 

This  work  of  Professor  Ferrier  claims  the  attention 
of  the  reader,  as  something  more  than  an  ordinary  work 
on  philosophy.  It  is  earnest  and  original;  its  pretensions 
are  oold,  and  deserve  a  careful  examination.  It  purports 
to  be  a  closely  reasoned  system  of  philosophy,  and  if 
its  doctrines  are  deduced  with  all  the  exactness  of  mathe- 
matical demonstration  from  the  proposition  with  which  it 
starts,  and  this  first  proposition  itself  is  also  true  and  evi* 
dent,  a  great  work  has  been  accomplished,  something  cer- 
tain has  been  established  in  philosophy,  and  so  dearly 
demonstrated  that  it  can  no  more  be  called  in  question 
than  a  proposition  of  Euclid.  Has  the  author  succeeded 
in  this   grand   attempt?      Does   his  work  merit   the  title 
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with  which  he  has  honored  it?  Has  he  really  given 
U8  the  Institutes  of  Metaphysics?  This  is  what  we 
propose  briefly  to  examine  in  tlie  present  article. 
•  The  system  may  be  stated  in  a  few  word&i  The 
starting  point  of  tne  author's  {)hiIo8ophy  is  expressed  in 
Proposition  First:  ** Along  with  wtiatever  any  intelU- 
fienoe  knows,  it  must,  as  the  ground  or  condition  of  its 
KDowledee,  have  some  cognizance  of  itself.^  Hence  the 
true  ana  complete  object  of  every  cognition  is  the  thing 
and  one^s  self  together,  or  subject  plus  object ;  the  former 
is  the  universal  and  necessary,  the  latter  the  particular 
and  contingent  element  of  the  object  of  every  cognition; 
neither  is  cognizable  by  itself.  These  two  elements 
ocmstitute  the  absolute  in  cognition,  the  minimum  sdhUSf 
and  may  be  expressed  as  tne  synthesis  of  subject  plus 
object;  as  matter  mecum;  thoughts  or  mental  states 
wbataoever  together  with  the  self  or  subject;  the  uni- 
versal in  union  with  the  particular;  or  the  eao  or  mind 
in  any  determinate  condition,  with  any  thcugnt  or  thing 
present  to  it. 

Ignorance  is  an  intellectual  defect,  a  privation  of  som&> 
.  thing  which  is  consistent  with  the  nature  of  intelligence; 
it  is  a  privation  of  knowledge.  Hence  it  is  remediable; 
or  there  can  only  be  ignorance  of  that  which  it  is  possible 
to  know.  Therefore  object  p/tM  subject,  the  minimum 
of  knowledge,  is  also  the  minimum  of  ignorance.  Having 
thus  examined  the  universal  conditions  of  all  knowledge 
and  of  all  ignorance,  we  come  to  their  application  in 
the  third  part  of  the  work,  which  is  called  Ontology,  the 
object  of  which  is  to  determine  the  nature  of  true  and 
absolute  existence.  Absolute  existence,  or  that  which 
truly  is,  is  either  what  we  know  or  what  we  are  ignorant 
of,  or  what  we  neither  know  nor  are  ignorant  of.  But  that 
which  we  neither  know  nor  are  ignorant  of  is  the  contra- 
dictory which  absolute  existence  cannot  be.  It  must  there- 
fore be  either  what  we  know,  or  what  we  are  ignorant  of, 
which  has  been  proved  to  be  object  plua  subject.  This  is 
the  conclusion  to  which  the  author  leads  us:  <* Absolute 
existence  is  the  synthesis  of  the  subject  and  object, — the 
union  of  the  universal  and  the  particular, — the  concre- 
tion of  the  ^o  and  the  non-ego;  in  other  words,  the  only 
true,  and  red,  and  independent  existences  are  minds-togeth- 
er-with-that-which-they-apprehend.''      This    proposition    is 
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followed  by  another,  with  which  the  author  condades  hm 
work,  in  which  he  limits  the  nomher  of  absolute  existoicet, 
and  declares  that  one  only  is  necessary,  *'  and  that  existence 
]g  a  supreme,  and  infinite,  and  everlasting  Mind  in  syn- 
thesis wUh  aU  things."^ 

.  In  this  conclusion  k  oontainad  the  whole  emnr  of 
pantheism,  the  denial  of  all  nutieular  existence,  and 
Ibe  assertion  of  one  single  aosolute  existence.  Does 
the  author  intend  tins?  We  cannot  say  that  he  does, 
yet  bis  whole  woric  shows  an  ac({udqtance  with  the 
German  philosophers  who  have  asserted  tbis  same  error, 
which  would  eonvict  him  of  a  eonsciousness  of  the 
tendency  of  bis  doctrine.  But  before  judsing  his  con-* 
elusions  let  us  examine  his  ai^uments,  and,  to  b^n  at 
the  beginning,  bis  Pirst  Proposition  is  as  follows :  **  Along 
with  wliatever  any  intelligence  Icnows,  it  must,  as  the 
ground  or  condition  of  its  knowled^,  have  some  cogni- 
zance of  itself."  This  seems  undemi&le,  and  sufficiently 
evident  without  need  of  demonstration.  The  aothor 
does  not  attempt  to  prove  this  proposition,  but  makes 
on  it  these  remarks  :-*- 

'*  "there  is  always  a  latent  referenoe  of  one's  pevoeptions  sod 
thoughts  to  one's  self  as  the  person  who  experiences  ttuera,  which 
proves  that,  however  deeply  we  may  be  engrossed  with  the 
objects  before  us,  we  are  never  stripped  entirely  of  the  oonscioiu- 
neas  of  ourselves.  And  this  is  all  that  our  proposition  contends 
for.  There  is  a  calm,  unobtrusive  current  of  self- consciousness 
flowing  on  in  company  with  all  our  knowledge!  and  during  eveiy 
moment  of  our  waking  existence;  and  this  self*consciousness 
is  the  ground  or  condition  of  all  our  other  consciousness.  Nine 
hundred  and  ninety-nine  parts  of  our  attention  may  be  always 
devoted  to  the  thing  or  business  we  have  in  hand :  it  is  sufficient 
for  our  argument  if  it  be  admitted  that  the  thousandth  part,  or 
even  a  snuJler  fraction  of  it,  is  perpetually  dhrected  upon  oor* 
sdves/'— p.  78. 

"  If  this  first  proposition  is  not  very  clearly  confirmed  by  ex- 
perience, it  is  at  any  rate  not  refuted  by  that  authority.  No  one, 
by  any  effort  of  the  mind,  can  ever  apprehend  a  Uilng  to  the 
entire  exclusion  of  himself.  A  man  cannot  wittingly  leave  hin- 
self  altogether  out  of  his  account,  and  proceed  to  the  consideration 
of  the  objects  by  which  he  is  surrounded.  On  the  contrary,  he 
will  find  that,  nolens  voleut,  he  carries  himself  eonsdously  tkag 
with  him,  fiiint  though  the  consciousness  may  be,  in  all  the  soenes 
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tbiougli  which  he  passes,  and  in  all  tixe  operations  in  which  he 
ia  engi^ed.  He  will  find  that  when  he  is  cognizant  of  peroep- 
tiooa,  be  is  always  cognizant  of  them  m  Ms.  But  this  cogni* 
zanoe  is  equivalent  to  eelf-conscbosness,  and  therefore  it  is 
reasonable  to  conclude  that  our  proposition  is  not  only  not  orer* 
thrown«  but»  moreover,  that  it  is  corroborated  by  experience. 

"But  it  is  reason  alone  which  can  give  to  this  proposition  the 
certainty  and  extension  which  are  required  to  render  it  a  sure 
foundation  for  all  that  is  to  follow.  Experience  can  only  establish 
it  as  a  limited  matter  of  fact :  and  this  is  not  sufficient  for  the 
purposes  of  our  subsequent  demonstrations.  It  must  be  established 
aa  a  necessary  truth  of  reason^^^as  a  law  binding  on  intelligence 
universally, — as  a  conception,  the  opposite  of  ^^ch  is  a  contra- 
dictioa  and  an  absurdity.  Strictly  speaking,  the  proposition  can- 
not be  demonstrated,  because,  being  itself  the  absolute  starting- 
point,  it  cannot  be  deduced  from  any  antecedent  data ;  but  it  may 
be  explained  in  such  a  way  as  to  leave  no  doubt  as  to  its  axiomatic 
character.  It  claims  all  the  stringency  of  a  geometrical  axiom, 
and  its  claims,  it  is  conceived,  are  irresistible.  If  it  were  possible 
for  an  intelligence  to  receive  knowledge  at  anf  one  time  without 
knowing  that  it  was  his  knowledge,  it  would  be  possible  for  him  to 
do  this  at  all  times.  So  that  an  intelligent  being  might  be 
endowed  with  knowledge  without  once,  during  the  whole  term  of 
his  existence,  knowing  that  he  possessed  it.  Is  there  not  a  con- 
tradiction involved  in  diat  supposition  ?  But  if  that  supposition  be 
a  contradiction,  it  is  equally  contradictory  to  suppose  that  an 
intelligence  can  be  conscious  of  his  knowledge,  at  any  single 
moment,  without  being  conscious  of  it  as  his.  A  man  has  know- 
ledge, and  is  cognizant  of  perceptions,  only  when  he  brings  them 
home  to  himself.  If  he  were  not  aware  that  they  were  his,  he 
eould  not  be  aware  of  them  at  all.  Can  /  know  without  knowing 
that  it  i9  /  who  know  ?  No,  truly.  But  if  a  man,  in  knowing 
anything,  must  always  know  that  he  knows  it,  he  must  always  be 
self-conscious.  And  therefore  reason  establishes  our  first  propo* 
sition  as  a  necessary  truth, — as  an  axiom,  the  denial  of  which 
involves  a  contradiction,  or  is,  in  plain  words,  nonsense." — ^pp. 

Whoever  knows,  knows  that  he  knows.  Nothing  is 
more  certain;  and  were  this  the  only  sense  in  which 
this  proposition  could  be  understood,  no  one  could  reason* 
ably  object  to  it.  Undoubtedly,  in  all  our  intellectual 
acta,  in  every  cognition  we  are  cognizant  of  ourself,  we 
are  conscious  of  our  own  connection  with  the  object  by 
the  act  of  intelligence^  It  is  in  this  sense  that  the  author 
axpiains    his    proposition    ia    the    pa08age    we    have   just 
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quoted.  But  it  is  necessary  to  take  note  tliat  the  oo^ 
nizance  of  self  which  enters  into  the  cognition  is  a 
cognizance  of  self  as  subject,  not  as  object  of  the  cog- 
nition. We  cannot  -know  that  which  is  not;  and  if 
I  know  myself  as  the  sabject,  I  know  myself  as  not 
the  object  of  my  cognition.  Our  intellect  can  never  he 
its  own  object.  Only  the  Divine  Essence,  which  is  pure 
act,  is  perfectly  intelligible  in  itself,  is  its  own  full  and 
adequate  object.  The  human  intellect  knows  itself,  as 
the  Schoolmen  say,  per  suam  prcssentiam^  which  is  no- 
thing more  than  tnat  the  intellect  is  conscious  of  its  pres- 
ence, knows  itself  as  the  subject  of  the  cognition. 
Nothing  is  thereby  added  to  the  object,  for  when  I 
say  the  intellect  is  conscious  of  itself,  or  is  present  to 
itself  in  all  its  acts,  I  assert  no  more  than  when  I  say 
that  it  is  the  intellect  which  knows  in  all  its  acts.  The 
object  of  cognition  does  not  thereby  become  object  plus 
subject,  as  the  author  contends,  but  remains  simply  the 
object,  and  nothing  more.  The  intellect,  he  admits,  cannot 
be  its  own  entire  object.  It  can  know  itself  only  in 
knowing  something  not  itself;  and  in  knowing  that  which 
is  not  itself,  it  knows  itself.  There  must  therefore,  he 
contends,  be  two  distinct  and  yet  inseparable  elements 
in  the  object  of  every  cc^ition.  This  is  asserted  in 
the  Secona  Proposition :  **  The  object  of  knowledge,  what- 
ever it  may  be,  is  always  something  more  than  what  is 
naturally  or  usually  regarded  as  the  object.  It  always 
is,  and  must  be,  the  object  with  the  addition  of  one's  sefr, 
— object  plus  subject, — thing  or  thought,  mecum.  Self  is 
an  integral  and  essential  part  of  every  object  of  cogni- 
tion.^ This  is  further  explained  by  the  following  illustrs- 
tration  :— 

''The  change  which  the  condition  of  knowledge  effects  upon 
the  object  of  knowledge  may  be  further  understood  by  considering 
how  very  different  the  speculative  enumeration  of  ourselves  and 
things  as  based  on  Proposition  XL  is  from  the  way  in  which  we 
usually  but  erroneously  enumerate  them.  We  are  cognizant  of 
ourselves  and  of  a  number  of  surrounding  objects.  We  look  upon 
ourselves  as  numerically  different  from  each  of  these  things,  just  ss 
each  of  them  is  numerically  different  from  its  neighbors.  That  is 
our  ordinary  way  of  counting.  The  speculative  computation  is  quite 
different.  Each  of  the  things  is  always  that  thing  phu  me.  So 
that  supposing  the  thbgs  to  be  represented  by  the  figures  1,  3,  d» 
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4,  and  oundves  by  the  figure  5,  while  following  the  ordinary 
ciphering  we  should  count  them  and  ourselves  as  1,  2,  3, 4,  and  5 ; 
we  should,  following  the.  speculative  ciphering,  count  them  and 
ourselyes  as  1+5,2+5,3  +  5  4  +  5.  And  the  result  in  each 
case  equals  me-in-union-with-the-thing,  whatever  it  may  be.  Me- 
in-union-with-it, — this  synthesis  is  always  the  total  datum  or 
object  which  I  know.  This  5  (illustrative  of  the  ego)  is  the 
standard  factor  in  every  reckoning,  is  always  part  of  the  object 
apprehended,  and  is  the  necessary  condition  of  its  apprehension. 
If  we  consider  the  things  1,  2,  3,  4  as  forming  one  complezus 
in  that  case,  it  is  still  l+5=me-in-union-with-things.'* — ^pp. 
96,  97. 

Understanding  the  first  proposition  in  the  sense  in 
which  we  have  admitted  its  truth,  there  is  no  logic  by 
which  we  can  obtain  this  conclusion.  The  author,  in 
fact,  seems  to  regard  it  as  only  the  first  proposition  dif- 
ferently enunciat^.  The  assertion  which  it  contains,  that 
object  is  object  plus  subject,  stands  in  direct  opposition  to 
the  auth<»r^8  ^<  law  of  identity/'  which  he  calls  the  criterion 
of  necessary  truth, — A  is  A.  If  A  is  A,  then  A  is  not 
A+B.  Object  is  object,  equal  to  itself  and  nothing 
more  than  itself.  If  object  equals  object  plus  subject, 
subject  must  be  equal  to  zero ;  and  if  subject  equals  zero, 
object  must  also  equal  zero;  for  there  can  be  no  object 
without  a  subject,  and  if  there  is  no  subject  to  act,  there 
can  be  no  obiect  acted  on.  Thus  in  confounding  subject 
and  object  the  learned  Professor  destroys  the  subject 
and  thereby  puts  an  end  to  the  whole  question,  as  there 
18  no  longer  either  subject  or  object.  The  only  knowledge 
of  itself  which  can  be  asserted  is  the  consciousness  of 
self  as  the  subject  qt  the  cognition.  But  this  is  only 
to  assert,  that  when  the  intellect  knows,  it  knows  that 
it  knows,  or  is  present  to  itself  in  its  act,  and  does  by 
no  means  constitute  the  intellect  an  element  or  part  of 
the  object  known. 

Another  great  error  of  our  author  is  in  reasoning  from 
what  be  considers  the  conditions  of  our  knowledge  to 
the  absolute  conditions  of  all  knowledge.  In  the  demon- 
stration of  his  propositions  he  speaks  of  our  knowledge, 
and  afterwards  astutely  substitutes  the  term  aU  know- 
ledge. **It  is  absolutely  indispensable,^'  these  are  his 
words,  **for  the  salvation  of  our  argument  from  beginning 
to    end,    that    these    necessary    laws    should    be    fixed    as 
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authoritative,  hot  over  human  reason  only,  but  as  binding 

on    all   possible  intelligence It   dK>uld    be  added, 

that  the  system  does  not  assume,  at  the  outset,  that 
there  is  any  intelligence  except  the  human.  Such  an 
assumption  is  not  necessary  to  enable  it  to  get  under 
weigh,  and  would  therefore  be  altogether  irrelevant.  But 
it  maintains  that,  if  there  be  any  other  intelligence 
(either  actual  or  possible)  besides  man^s,  that  intelligence 
must  conform  to  the  necessary  laws,  these  being  the 
essential  conditions  and  constituents  of  all  intellect  and 
of  all  thought."  The  author  therefore  starts  with  the 
conditions  of  human  knowledge,  and  afterwards  assumes 
that  these  are  the  necessary  laws  of  knowled^.  He 
nowhere  proves  this,  but  by  frequently  substituting  the 
one  expression  for  the  other  he  seems  at  last  to  hare 
convinced  himself  that  the  whole  matter  has  been  satis- 
fieu^torily  demonstrated.  This  is  a  point  of  great  impor- 
tance in  his  system,  as  he  confesses,  and  we  are  surpnsed 
that  he  has  not  taken  more  pains  with  it,  tbougn  we 
really  cannot   see   by  what   process  of  argument  he   would 

Erove    the    conditions    of   our    knowledge    to    be    equally 
inding  on    all    intelligence.     If   there    be  but    so  much 
as  one    intelligence    not    subject    to  these  conditions,  the 
whole  system  falls  to  the  ground.      Now  God,  who  is  a 
self-suffident  being,  dependent    on  no    creature  either  for 
his  being    or    for    his    knowledge,   is  the  adequate  object 
of  his  own   understanding.     The    laws   of   our  knowledge 
are    not   binding  on    him,  for  man    to  know  requires  an 
object   not    himself.     The    conditions    of   our    knowledge 
are  not    therefore    the    necessary  laws  of    all  intdligence, 
but  there  is  an  intelligence  not  subject  to  these  conditiont. 
God  is  both  the  subject  and  the  object  of  his  own  intelli- 
gence.    The    synthesis   of    object    and    subject,    the    a^ 
together  with  whatever  it  apprehends,  is  in  him  resolved 
into  mind  in   synthesis   with  itself,  which  is    no   synthesis 
at  all,  but  is  simply  the  Divine  Mind ;   and  the   whole  of 
Professor    Ferrier  s    volume    results    in   the  assertion  that 
Grod  is   absolute   existence,— a   great   truth,  certainly,  yet 
one  which  no    one  would  have    denied,  if  he  bad  placed 
it  at   the  commencement   instead  of  the   conclusion  of  the 
work,  and   which   did  not  require   five  hundred  pages  ^ 
close  argument  to   establish  its  certainty.     These  doctrines 
the    error   of   whidi    we    have   endeavored    to    point  ovt 
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are^  the  fundamental  instUutes^  the  basis  of  the  author^s 
Epistemology,  the  first  and  b^  far  the  largest  of  the  three 
parts  into  which  the  work  is  divided.  A  much  smaller 
space  is  devoted  to  his  Agnoiology,  or  Theory  of  Igno- 
ninoe,  and  his  Ontoic^y,  or  Theory  of  Being.  AgnoioTogy 
is  a  new  section  of  philosophy,  ana  is  a  remarkably  curious 
and  original  treatise,  ana  apparently  quite  in  harmony 
with  his  Theory  of  Knowled^,  or  Epistemologv.  The 
substance  of  the  Agnoiology  is,  that  we  can  neither  be 
ignorant  of  self  per  se^  nor  of  anything  else  per  se.  His 
reasoning  is  as  follows  :— 

"PaOPOSITIOK   I. 

'*  Ignoranoe  is  an  intellectual  defect,  imperfection,  privation,  or 
short-coming. 

"  DxMONSTRATION. 

"The  deprivation  of  anything  whose  possession  is  consistent 
with  the  nature  of  the  Being  which  wants  it,  is  a  defect.  But 
ignorance  is  a  deprivation  of  something  which  is  consistent  with 
the  nature  of  intelligence :  it  is  a  deprivation  of  knowledge. 
Therefore  ignorance  is  an  intellectual  defect,  imperfection,  pri- 
tion«  or  short-coming." — p.  397. 

Therefore, — 

*' PaOPOSITION  II. 

All  ignorance  is  possibly  remediable. 


4* 


"  DaMOKSTaATIOW. 

"No  kind  of  knowledge  is  absolutely  inconsistent  with  the 
nature  of  all  intelligenoe.  But  unless  all  ignorance  were  possibly 
lemediable,  some  kind  of  knowledge  would  be  inconsistent  with 
the  nature  of  all  intelligence,  to  wit,  the  knowledge  by  which  the 
ignorance  in  question  might  be  remedied.  Therefore  all  igno- 
rance is  possibly  remediable. 

*'  Or  again,  AU  defects  are  possibly  remediable,  otherwise  they 
ooold  not  be  defects.  But  ignorance  is  a  defect.  (Prop.  L) 
Therefore  all  ignorance  is  possibly  remediable." — ^p.  402. 

Proposition  III.  follows  close  on  the  heels  of  these  two :-« 

"  We  can  be  ignorant  only  of  what  can  possibly  be  known ;  in 
other  words,  there  can  be  an  ignorance  only  of  that  of  which  there 
can  be  a  knowledge. 

*'  Dbmokstsatiok. 

"  If  we  could  be  ignorant  of  what  could  not  possibly  be  known 
by  any  intelligence,  cdl  ignorance  would  not  be  possibly  remedia- 
ble.    The  knowledge  in  which  we  were  deficient  could  not  be 
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poffsteed  bjr  toy  'intellig^ce.  But  idl  ignonnbe  is  poBsibly 
remediable  (by  Ptop.  II.).  Tbeiefc«e«  we  can  be  igooraat  cdIj 
of  what  can  pQseibly  be  known ;  in  otiber  words,  tbere  e«a  be  an 
ignorance  only  of  that  of  wbicb  there  can  be  a  knowledge* 

*' Obbwkvatiovb  akd  Exvlanatiovs. 

•  "Hub  it  the  moat  important  propoaitbn  in  the  agnoiology: 
indeed*  with  the  exoeption  of  the  first  of  the  epistemology.  it  is  the 
most  fruitful  and  penetrating  proposttkin  in  the  whole  system.  It 
unnooooes"  for  the  first  time,  it  is  believed — the  primary  law  of 
nU  ignorance*  just  as  the  first  of  the  epistemology  »pressea  the 
primary  law  of  all  knowledge.  It  is  mainly  by  the  aid  oC  these 
two  propositions  that  this  system  of  Institutes  is  worked  out.  All 
the  other  propositions  have  an  essential  part  to  play  in  contributing 
to  the  finsl  r^ult ;  but  these  two  are  the  most  efficient  performers 
in  the  work.  If  the  reader  has  got  well  in  hand  these  two  tniths, 
^^firtt,  that  there  can  be  a  knowledge  of  things  only  with  the 
addition  of  a  self  or  subject ;  and,  secondly,  that  there  can  be  an 
Ignorance  only  of  that  of  which  there  can  be  a  knowledge, — he 
will  find  himself  in  possession  of  a  lever  powerful  enough  to  break 
c^ien  the  innermost  secrecies  of  nature.  These  two  instrumeoti 
cut  deep  and  fiir, — they  lay  open  the  universe  from  stem  tp  stem. 
"  The  law  of  all  ignorance  may  be  illustrated  by  the  same  sym- 
bols which  were  used  in  Proposition  IV.  of  the  epistemology,  Obs. 
11,  to  illustrate  the  law  of  all  knowledge.  Just  as  there  can  be  a 
knowledge  of  X  only  when  there  is  a  Imowledge  of  Y,  so  there  csn 
be  an  ignorance  of  X  only  when  there  b  an  ignorance  of  Yl  Be* 
cause  if  there  could  be  an  ignorance  of  X  without  Y,  but  not  a 
knowledge  of  X  without  Y,  something  would  be  ignored  which 
6ould  not  be  known, — a  supposition  which  is  contradictory  snd 
absurd."—- pp.  404  -  406. 

These  three  propositions,  which  appear*  so  simple  and 
evident,  once  admitt^,  it  is  easy  to  see  whither  the  author 
would  lead  us.  He  has  already  established  in  hia  episte* 
nology  what  it  is  possible  to  know,  and  he  now  proves 
that  we  can  only  be  igncmuit  of  that  which  it  is  possible  \0 
know.  Therefore,  if  we  accept  his  epistemology,  we  must 
either  admit  that  we  know  everything,,  or  thiat  we  know 
opthing.  For  either  we  know  self  or  the  subject,  or  we  do 
not  know  it.  In  the  former  case  we  know  everything;  for 
as  there  can  be.  no  knowledge  of  things  per  se,  so.alao^  ac- 
cording to  the  fourth  proposition  of  the  agnoiolo^,  tbere 
can  be  no  ignorance  of  tnem  per  ee  or  without  ignonmce 
of  self,  and  consequently,  if  we  are  not  ignoraiit  of  the  sub* 
ject  we  cannot  be  ignorant  of  anything  whatsbeyer.    Thus 
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tiie  knowledge  of  self  includes  or  vequfavs  the  knowledge 
^all  things.  In  the  same  manner,  ignoranoe  of  self  or  the 
objective  part  of  the  objeet  must  fdways  be  iscoompanied 
by  the  most  entire  and  complete  ignorance  of  all  things 
vnatever.  This  is  an  evident  cbroUary  of  the  authors 
episteiDology,  which  asserts  the  ego  or  me  as  the  '*  univer- 
sal aad  necessary  element  of  every  object  of  knowledgie,^ 
^d  declares  all  Knowledge  of  things  per  se^  or  without  a 
knowledge  of  the  me  at  the  same  time,  impossible.  The 
Jcnowledge  or  ignorance  of  the  me  or  subject  must*  there^ 
fore  be  ever  accompanied  by  the  knowledge  or  ignoranoe  gI 
all  that  is  not  the  me.  The  object  of  knowledge  is  then 
indivisible  in  reality,  though  it  may  not  be  so  in  mental 
abstraction.  The  pantheistic  doctrine  of  universal  identity 
which  this  involves  may  startle  the  reader,  but  it  does  not 
seem  to  have  been  unknown  to  the  ai!kthor.  Witness  the 
following  passage :— •> 

"Popularly  considered,  the  universe  plus  me  is  greater  than  a 
grain  of  sand  plus  me.  But  this  difference  is  altogether  trivial,  and 
.of  no  account  in  philsosophy.  Let  Y  represent  the  subject,  and  X 
the  object.  So  soon  as  V  apprehends  Y  -f  X,  the  wh<^e  business 
pf  knowing  is  accomplished.  The  unit  b£  knowledge,  the  minimum 
scibik  per  ae,  is  constituted  and  compassed.  We  may  add  to  this 
X  as  many  other  X's  as  we  please.  But  that  makes  no  difference 
in  the  eyes  of  reason.  A  million  X's  plus  Y  is  only  accidentally 
but  not  essentially  more  than  the  minimum  scibile  per  se.  Although 
in  the  ordinary  intercourse  of  life  it  may  be  convenient  to  regard 
.the  minimum  and  the  mojnmum  of  cognition  as  diverse,  yet,  specUf 
latively  considered,  they  are  coincident." — ^pp.  108,  109. 

'  We  cannot  suppose  him  possessed  of  so  poot  an  under- 
standing as  to  attach  the  importance  which  he  does  to 
what  he  does  not  comprehend.  He  prepares  the  reader  for 
btrange  doctrines  even  from  the  commencement  of  the 
work,  where  he  maintains  the  novel  doctrine  that  it  is  more 
important  that  a  system  be  reasoned  than  that  it  be  true. 
Lest  we  be  accused  of  misstating,  we  give  his  own  words. 

''A  system  of  philosophy  is  bound  by  two  main  requisitions,—^ 
it  Qu^ht  to  be  true,  and  it  ought  to  be  reasoned.  If  a  system  of 
philosopjiy  is  not  true,  it  will  scarcely  be  convincing ;  and  if  it  is 
not  ]:ea80Qed,  a  man  will  be  as  little  satisfied  with  it  as  a  hnngry 
))erson  would  be  by  having  his  meat  served  up  to  him  raw.  Phi- 
losophy, therefore,  in  its  ideal  perfection,  is  a  body  of  reasoned 
truth.  ... 
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"  Of  these  obligations,  the /latter  is  the  more  stringent :  it  is  more 
proper  that  philosophy  should  be  reasoned,  than  that  it  should  be 
true;  because  while  truth  may  perhaps  be  attainable  by  man,  to 
reason  is  certainly  his  province,  and  within  his  power.  In  a  case 
where  two  objects  have  to  be  overtaken,  it  is  more  incumbent  on 
us  to  compass  the  one  to  which  our  faculties  are  certainly  oornpe** 
tent,  than  the  other,  to  which  they  are  perhaps  inadequate. 

"  This  consideration  determines  the  value  of  a  system  of  philo« 
Sophy.  A  system  of  the  highest  value  only  when  it  embraces 
both  these  requisitions, — ^that  is,  when  it  is  both  true  and  reasoned. 
But  a  system  which  is  reasoned  without  being  true,  is  always  of 
higher  value  than  a  system  which  is  true  without  being  reasoned. 

"  The  latter  kind  of  system  is  of  no  value  ;  because  philoeophy  is 
'  the  attainment  of  truth  by  the  way  of  reason,*  That  is  its  defini- 
tion. A  system,  therefore,  which  reaches  the  truth,  but  aol  by  the 
way  of  reason,  is  not  philosophy  at  all ;  and  has,  therefore,  no 
scientific  worth.  The  best  that  could  be  said  of  it  would  be,  that  it 
was  better  than  a  system  which  was  neither  true  nor  reasoned. 

"  Again,^*an  unreasoned  philosophy,  even  though  true,  carries 
no  guaranty  of  its  truth.  It  may  be  true,  but  it  cannot  be  certain ; 
because  all  certainty  depends  on  rigorous  evidence,— -on  strict  de- 
monstrative proof.  Therefore  no  certainty  can  attach  to  the  oon- 
clusions  of  an  unreasoned  philosophy. 

"  Further,— the  truths  of  science,  in  so  far  as  science  is  a  means 
of  intellectual  culture,  are  of  no  importance  in  themselves,  or  con- 
sidered apart  from  each  other.  It  is  only  the  study  and  apprehen- 
sion of  &eir  vital  and  organic  connection  which  is  valuable  in  an 
educational  point  of  view.  But  an  unreasoned  body  of  philosophy, 
however  true  and  formal  it  may  be,  has  no  living  and  essential  in- 
terdependency  of  parts  on  parts ;  and  is,  therefore,  useless  as  a  dis- 
cipline of  the  mind,  and  valueless  for  purposes  of  tuition. 

"  On  the  other  hand,  a  system  which  is  reasoned,  but  not  troe, 
has  always  some  value.  It  creates  reason  by  exercising  it.  It  is 
employing  the  proper  means  to  reach  truth,  although  it  may  fiul  to 
reach  it.  Even  though  its  parts  may  not  be  true,  yet  if  each  of 
them  be  a  step  leading  to  the  final  catastrophe, — a  link  in  an  un- 
broken chain  on  which  the  ultimate  disclosure  hinges, — and  if  esch 
of  the  parts  be  introduced  merely  because  it  is  such  a  step  or  link, 
— in  that  case  it  is  conceived  that  the  system  is  not  without  its  me, 
as  affording  an  invigorating  employment  to  the  reasoning  powers, 
and  that  general  satisfaction  to  the  mind  which  the  successful  ex- 
trication of  a  plot,  whether  in  science  or  in  romance,  never  fiuls 
to  communicate. 

"  Such  a  system,  although  it  falls  short  of  the  definition  of  phi- 
losophy just  given,  comes  nearer  to  it  than  the  other ;  because  to 
reach  truths  but  not  by  the  way  of  reason,  is  to  violate  the  defioi- 
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tion  in  its  y^ety  essence ;  wheieas  to  miss  tmth,  but  by  the  way  of  ^ 

reaspn,  is  to  comply  with  the  fundamental  circumstance  which  it  • 

prescribes.  If  there  are  other  ways  of  reaching  truth  than  the  road 
of  reason*  a  system  which  enters  on  any  of  these  paths*  what- 
ever .else  it  may  be»  is  not  a  system  of  philosophy  in  the  proper 
sense  of  the  word."— -pp.  1-4. 

From  this  it  appears  that  the  autfaor^s  aim  is  not  so 
much  truth,  as  it  is  a  reasoned  system  of  something,  even 
though  it  be  of  error.  This  seems  to  us  very  much  as 
though  some  one  should  say  to  a  fisherman,  *^  It  is  more 
important  that  you  should  keep  your  line  in  the  water  than 
that  you  should  catch  any  fisn;  for  the  former  is  in  your 
power,  and  the  latter  may  not  depend  on  you.^ 

We  here  see  the  importance  of  determining  the  precise 
meaning  of  the  first  proposition  of  the  epistemology,—  that 
in  all  our  cognitions  we  have  cognizance  of  self.  Under- 
stood in  the  senfle  in  which  we  have  admitted  its  truth,  no 
difficulty  whatever  is  found  in  any  part  of  the  system,  and  * 
the  agnoiology  is  easily  refuted.  Understanding  bv  that 
proposition  merely  that  the  intellect  in  all  its  acts  is  con- 
scious of,  or  present  to,  itself,  no  such  conclusions  can  be 
deduced.  The  intellect  always  in  act  is  always  conscious 
of  its  own  presence.  It  does  not  cease  to  be  so  conscious, 
because  this  or  that  object  is  not  present  to  it ;  for,  though 
any  particular  thing  be  not  the  object  of  the  intellect,  some 
object  is  always  present,  and  any  act  of  the  intellect  know- 
ing any  object  is  sufiicient;  the  intellect  knowing  this  ob- 
ject is  conscious  of  itself.  It  is  therefore  absurd  to  say  that 
the  absence  of  any  object  destroys  the  consciousness  of  self 
which  the  intellect  has  in  all  its  acts.  May  not  I  know 
some  things  and  be  ignorant  of  others?  No  one  can  deny 
this.  If  I  know  some  things,  I  am  cognizant  of  myself, 
and  if  I  am  cognizant  of  myself,  I  am  cognizant  of  myself 
though  there  are  things  of  which  I  am  ignorant.  The  in* 
tellect,  moreover,  is  always  in  act,  always  knows,  whatever 
may  be  the  object  of  its  knowledge.  It  must  therefore  be 
always  cognizant  of  itself. 

But  if  the  first  proposition  be  admitted  in  any  other 
sense,  we  must  admit  tne  author's  conclusions,  no  matter 
though  they  contradict  each  other.  Absurdities  engender 
absurdities,  and  contradictions  are  fruitful  in  contradictions^ 
From  one  error  incautiously  admitted,  a  thousand  others 
spring  up  and  hold  to  it  for  support.     If  we  admit,  as  the 
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author  deiires  we  should,  that  in  «very  cMnitioo  y/^  an 
cognisant  of  self  as  object,  not  as  subject  of  the  coeiution, 
we  must  admit  the  two  elements  which  he  oontenos  enter 
into  the  oomposkion  of  the  object,  the  e$fO  and  the  ttoit-e^, 
the  me  and  the  not^me.  They  are  then  inseparable,  and  the 
knowledge  or  ignorance  of  the  one  Involves  the  knowledge 
or  ignorance  of  the  other.  But  the  starting-point  of  his 
philosophy  in  this  sense  is  contradictory  and  absurd.  Sub" 
ject  and  object  are  essentially  distinct,  they  cannot  become 
identified.  Subject  can  never  become  object  without 
ing  to  be  subject,  nor  object  become  subject  witliout 
^ng  to  be  object.  The  rnie  opposes  the  other,  and  they  can 
be  reconciled  ooly  by  being  kept  distinct*  This  m  the 
very  principle  of  contradiction,  tnat  it  is  impossible  for 
anything  to  both  be  and  not  be  at  the  same  time.  The 
recu  distinction  of  subject  and  object  thus  vindicated  and 
firmly  established,  the  whole  fabric  of  Professor  Penier^s 
philosophy  falls  to  the  ground.  The  identity  of  the  two 
is  the  starting-point  and  the  result  of  his  system.  The 
iirst  proposition  asserts  it,  and  the  last  goes  no  further. 
The  following  extracts  will  show  that  we  &  the  author  no 
injustice. 

"  Novel,  and  somewhat  startling,  as  this  doctrine  may  seem,  it 
will  be  found,  on  reflection,  to  be  the  only  one  which  is  consistent 
with  the  dictates  of  an  enlightened  common  sense ;  and  the  more 
it  is  scrutinized,  the  truer  and  more  impregnable  wiU  it  appear. 
If  we  are  ignorant  at  all,  (and  who  will  question  our  ignorance  ?) 
we  must  be  ignorant  of  something ;  and  this  something  is  not  no- 
thing, nor  is  it  the  contradictory.  That  is  admitted  on  all  bands. 
But  every  attempt  to  fix  the  object  of  our  ignorance  as  anything 
but  object  +  subject  must  have  the  effect  of  fixing  it  either  as  no* 
thing,  or  as  the  contradictory.  Let  it  be  fixed  as  things /»#r  se,  or  as 
thoughts  per  m, —  that  is,  without  any  subject;  but  things  or 
.thoughts,  without  any  subject,  are  the  contradictory,  inasmudi  ss 
they  are  the  absolutely  unknowable  and  inconoeivalide.  Therefoore^ 
unless  we  can  be  ignorant  of  the  contradictory  (a  suppositioa 
which  is  itself  contradictory,  and  in  the  highest  degree  absnrd)) 
we  cannot  be  ignorant  of  things  per  se,  or  of  thoughts  per  je. 
Again,  let  it  be  fixed  as  a  tuh]ect  per  $e,  as  the  ego,  with  no  thing 
or  diought  present  to  it.  But  the  subject  per  se  is  equally  oontrt- 
dictory  with  object  per  se.  It  cannot  be  known  on  any  terms  bj 
any  intelligence;  and  therefore,  unless  we  entertain  the  absurd 
supposition  that  we  can  be  ignorant  of  the  contradictory,  we  esn* 
net  be  ignorant  of  the  subject,  or  ego,  or  mind,  per  se.    Agm,  let 
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tbe  olge^  of  our  igwrnnce  be  fixed  aa  nothing*  But  who  was  ever 
ao  fixiKsk  as  to  maintam  that  we  were  ignorant  of  nothing  ?  By 
the  very  terms  of  the  research*  in  which  our  ignorance  is  admittedji 
we  confess  oursdvea  to  be  ignorant  of  something.  And  thereforei 
aioi^e  this  something  cannot  be  things  by  themselves,  cnr  the  non- 
ego  ji^  #e,  and  cannot  be  the  mind  by  itself,  or  the  ego  per  se,  and 
moreover  cannot  be  nothing*  it  must  be  the  synthesis  of  tUngs  and 
9ome  mind,— the  non-ego  plus  some  ego, — ^in  short,  some-o^ect- 
plu8*8ome-sttbjeet«  If  any  other  alternative  is  left  which  the  object 
of  our  ignorance  may  be,  this  system  wiU  be  glad  to  learn  what 
tbit  alternative  is. 

"  It  is  scarcely  credible  that,  at  this  time  of  day,  any  phjlo8opU-> 
cal  opinion  shoi^d  be  absolutely  original,  or  that  any  philosophical 
truth,  of  which  no  previous  hint  exists  in  any  quarter,  should  now, 
forthe^rst  time,  be  brought  to  hght.  Nevertheless*  the  doctrine 
now  under  consideration  is  believed  to  be  altogether  new.  If  it  is 
not  80,  the  present  writer  will  be  ready  to  surrender  it  to  any  prior 
daioumt  who  may  be  pointed  out.  and  to  give  honor  to  whom 
honor  is  due.  But  meanwhile  this  system  may  be  permitted  to 
hold  possession  of  it  as  its  own  peculiar  discovery,  —  a  circuvf stance 
which  is  mentioned*  because  those  who  may  favor  these  Institutes 
with  their  attention  may  perhaps  have  some  inclination  to  know 
wherein,  more  particularly,  their  originality  is  supposed  to  consist* 
Thfy  dsim  to  have  announced  for  the  first  time  the  true  law  of 
ignorance,  and  to  have  deduced  from  it  its  consequences." — pp. 

*'  The  short  summing  up  is  this,  — »a  summary  which  refers  ni 
pert  to  the  ^istemology.  The  ordinBry  thinker,  —  that  is,  every 
men  in  his  habitual  and  unphilosophical  moods  •—  supposes,  first, 
that  he  can  know  ksa  than  h«  can  really  know ;  hence  he  supposes, 
thai  mere  objects  oan  be  known.  Secondly,  he  supposes  timt  he 
can  think  of  itsa  than  can  be  known  ;  hence  he  supposes  that  mere 
objects  can  be  conceived.  Thirdly,  he  supposes  that  he  can  be 
ignorant  of  less  than  can  be  known ;  hence  he  supposes  that  mere 
objects  are  what  he  ca^  be  ignorant  of.  The  first  and  second  of 
tiieie  inadvertencies  are  corrected  in  the  epistemology.  It  is  there 
shown  that  we  cannot  know  less  than  we  can  reidLy  know,  and 
that,  ^refore,  mere  objeets  cannot  be  known,  but  only  objects 
dong  with'  one's  self  or  the  subject ;  further,  that  we  cannot  diink 
of  less  than  can  be  known ;  and  that,  therefore,  mere  objects  can- 
not be  conceived,  but  only  objects  along  with  some  self  or  subject. 
H&emain  bnsinasa  of  the  agnoiology  has  been  to  correct  the  third  in* 
sdfcitBnoy,  and  to  show  tlmt  we  cannot  be  ignorant  of  leee  than  can 
hs  known,  and  that,  therefore*  mere  objects  cannot  be  what  we  are 
ignoiant  o4  but  only  objects  along  with  some  self  or  subject.  From 
these  considerations  it  is  obvious  that  philosophers  have  eixed,  not. 
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as  is  Qsaally  supposed,  in  consequenoe  of  strinng  to  know  mon 
than  they  are  competent  to  know,  but  in  consequence  of  strifing 
to  know  le$9  than  they  are  permitted  to  know  by  the  laws  and 
limits  of  intelligence  ;  and  further,  that  they  have  gone  astray,  not,  as 
is  usually  supposed,  in  consequence  of  denying  our  ignorsnoe  to  be 
as  great  as  it  really  is,  but  in  consequence  of  muntaining  that  our 
ignorance  is  not  90  great  as  it  really  is,-—  in  other  words,  in  con- 
sequence of  muntaining  that  we  are  ignorant  of  less  than  it  is  pos- 
sible for  any  intelligence  to  be  ignorant  of." — pp.  438,  439. 

We  come  now  to  the  third  and  last  part  of  the  work, 
the  Ontology,  in  which  the  author  establishes  the  nature  of 
absolute  existence  or  true  being  :— 

"The  problem  of  ontology,  as  announced  in  the  Introduction* 
$  54,  is.  What  is  ?  in  the  proper  and  emphatic  sense  of  the  word  IS. 
What  absolutely  and  independently  exists  ?  What,  and  what  alone, 
possesses  a  clear,  detached,  emancipated,  substantial,  genuine,  or 
unparasiticai  Being  ?  What  can  that  which  possesses  this  be  de- 
clared to  be  ?  What  is  its  character  ?  What  predicate  can  be  at- 
tached to  it  ?  This  is  the  problem  which  ontology  is  called  upon 
to  resolve ;  and  it  will  be  seen  as  we  advance,  that,  without  the 
whole  of  the  preceding  demonstrations,  this  question  is  insoluble, 
but  with  them  its  reasoned  settlement  may  be  reached.'* — p.  444« 

Absolute  existence,  he  says,  must  be  either  that  which 
we  know,  or  that  which  we  are  ignorant  of,  or  else  that 
which  we  ndther  know  nor  are  ignorant  of.  He  contends 
stroojgly  for  the  importance  of  the  third  alternative.  With« 
out  it,  he  thinks  the  enumeration  incomplete ;  for  there  is 
a  medium  between  the  two,  something  which  we  neither 
know  nor  are  ignorant  of.  This  is  the  contradictory,  or 
that  which  is  not  knowable.  But  absolute  existence  is  not 
the  contradictory,  therefore  it  is  either  that  which  we  know 
or  that  which  we  are  i^orant  of.  It  is  unnecessary  to  say 
which  it  is;  for  in  eitner  case  its  nature  is  established  as 
the  synthesis  of  subject  and  object,  or  mindntogether-mthr 
that^wfUch'tt-apprehends,  The  author  prints  these  seven 
words  tMether,  in  order  to  make  their  unity  more  appa- 
rent. He  does  not  see  that  this  argument  may  be  used 
against  him,  that  it  proves  too  much,  and  Qui  nM^ 
probata  nihil  probat.  The  same  argument  may  be  applied 
to  contingent  existence.  It  is  either  that  which  we  know 
or  that  which  we  are  ignorant  of,  or  that  which  we  neither 
know  nor  are  ignorant  of.      That  which  we  neither  know 
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nor  are  ignorant  of,  ia  the  contradictory;  but  there  is  no 
ooDtradictioa  nor  absurdity  in  the  supposition  that  some* 
thing  contingent  exists,  therefore  contingent  existence  is 
either  that  which  we  know  or  that  which  we  are  ignorant 
of.  That  which  we  know  and  that  which  we  are  ignorant 
of,  is  the  synthesis  of  subject  and  object,  mind-togethei^ 
with-that«which-it-apprehends.  Contingent  existence  is  then 
the  sjmthesis  of  subject  and  object,  mind*together*with- 
that-which-it-apprehends.  It  is  thus  proved  that  the  same 
thing  is  both  absolute  existence  and  contingent  or  not  ab- 
solute existence.  The  same  argument  proves  both.  Which 
conclusion  is  true  ?  Why  is  not  the  latter  as  certain  and 
undeniable  as  the  one  deduced  by  Professor  Ferrier  P  It 
is  a  matter  of  vital  importance  to  his  system  that  it  should 
not  fail  here.  All  that  has  hitherto  been  established 
amounts  to  nothing,  he.  can  deduce  nothing  from  it,  if  his 
argument  fail  him  here. 

Thus  each  of  the  three  parts  of  our  author'*s  work  has  its 
peculiar  error.  His  Epistemology  asserts  the  identity  of 
subject  and  object;  his  Agnoiology  denies  all  ignorance; 
ana  his  Ontology  is  based  on  an  argument  which  proves  as 
much  against  him  as  for  him.  These  are  the  three  counts 
in  the  indictment,  any  one  of  which  is  sufficient  to  hang — 
not  the  author,  but  his  system. 

When  the  author  declares  that  absolute  existence  is  not 
the  contradictory,  he  is  guilty  of  what  logicians  call  petitio 
frincipiu  The  author  is  accustomed  to  reason  on  two  dis- 
tinct sets  of  principles,  the  one  opposed  to  his  system,  the 
other  sustaining  it.  When  a  thing  cannot  be  proved  by 
one,  he  has  recourse  to  the  other.  Thus,  in  the  present  in- 
stance, to  eliminate  the  third  alternative  as  to  the  nature  of 
absolute  existence,  which  it  is  essential  to  the  progress  of 
his  system  to  be  got  rid  of,  he  declares  that  it  is  not  the 
contradictory,  because  there  is  no  contradiction  in  suppos- 
ing that  something  really  and  truly  is.  How  does  he  know 
this?  The  contradictory  in  his  system  is  object  without 
subject,  the  i^,  per  «6,  or  the  non^^ffo,  per  ae.  How  does 
the  author  know  that  either  of  these  is  not  absolute  exist- 
ence? In  denying  that  absolute  existence  is  the  contradic* 
tory,  he  assumes  that  it  is  neither  subject  nor  object  per  se. 
If,  therefore,  it  is  anything,  it  is  both.  This  is  the  very 
thing  the  author  has  to  prove,  and  he  does  not  prove  it,  for 
he  assumes  it  as  his  premises. 
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Another  fault  of  the  author'*s  system  is,  that  he  deduces 
the  category  of  existence  from  .that  of  cognition.  Things 
are,  accordmg  to  him,  only  because  we  know  thetn,  and  m 
proportion  as  we  know  them.  He  regards  the  object  as 
the  creation  of  the  intellect,  the  product  of  the  me.  The 
true  doctrine  is  precisely  the  reverse  of  this.  Things  are 
not  because  we  know  them,  but  we  know  them  because 
they  are.  This  seems  to  us  so  plain,  that  it  need  only  be 
pointed  out  to  be  admitted.  For  we  cannot  see  how  any 
one  can  so  far  reject  reason,  as  to  hold  that  we  may  know 
an  object  when  there  is  none  to  be  known. 

We  might  also  object  to  the  improper,  or  at  least  extra- 
ordinary, use  which  the  author  makes  of  words,  and  which 
in  some  instances,  as  when  he  says  of  absolute  beings  that 
one  only  is  necessary^  is  incorrect.  But  our  object  is  not 
to  find  fault  with  Professor  Ferrier^s  language  or  his  style. 
And  even  while  pointing  out  the  errors  of  the  work,  wKich 
are  not  few  nor  slight,*  we  have  no  wish  to  deny  that  there 
is  much  that  is  good  in  the  book.  They  are  frequently  out- 
bursts of  eloquence  which  would  afford  grounds  to  believe 
that  the  learned  professor,  whatever  may  be  said  of  his 
philosophical  genius,  might  rise  to  eminence  in  other  occu- 
pations would  he  but  be  persuaded  to  try  them.  His  mind 
IS  not  subtle  or  acute  enough  for  the  depths  of  metaphysics 
into  which  he  would  dive.  He  has  glimpses  of  truths 
which  he  thinks  have  heretofore  been  overlooked ;  but  not 
making  nice  and  accurate  distinctions  where  they  are 
requisite,  he  is  led  to  deduce  what  he  supposes  is  a  newly 
discovered  truth,  but  which,  not  unfrequently,  is  an  old, 
exploded  error.  Accuracy  is  as  essential  as  depth  of 
thought  in  a  metaphysician.  Better  that  the  last  should 
be  dispensed  with,  if  either,  than  the  first.  Professor  Fer- 
rier,  like  the  German  speculators  almost  without  an  ex- 
ception,  makes  small  account  of  the  former  in  comparison 
with  the  latter.  Truth  is  not  their  chief  aim,  and  conse- 
quently they  cannot  be  expected  to  attain  it.  To  philos- 
ophize for  the  sake  of  philosophizing,  is  so  much  labor 
thrown  away,  and  the  sooner  tnose  who  are  speculatively 
inclined  to  become  convinced  of  this,  the  better  it  will  be  ior 
the  human  race  generally. 

Id  taking  our  leave  of  the  author,  we  feel  that  when  next 
we  meet  him,  in  whatever  dress  he  may  appear,  it  will  be 
as  a  friend  with  whom  we  may  have  Amefed^  but  with 
whom  we  have  had  no  wish  to  quarrel. 
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A»T,  IV. — An  Inquiry  into  the  Principles  of  Church  Au- 
thority; or^  Recksonsfor  recalling  my  Subscription  to  the 
Royal  Supremacy.  By  the  Rev.  R.  I.  Wilbekforcis, 
M.  A.  Baltimore :  Hedian  &  O'Brien.  1856.  l2mo. 
pp.  838. 

Mr.  Wilberforce  appears  to  have  written  this  book 
before  his  reception  into  the  bosom  of  the  Catholic  Church, 
and  while  still  an  archdeacon  in  the  Anglican  Establish- 
ment. It  therefore  cannot  be  regarded  precisely  as  a  Cath- 
olic work,  and  if  it  should  not  always  speak  in  a  Catholic 
tone  or  in  strict  accordance  with  Catholic  doctrine,  no 
particular  blame  can  attach  to  the  author.  He  does  not 
appear  while  writing  it  to  have  fully  made  up  his  mind 
to  do  more  than  to  divest  himself  of  the  preferments 
which  he  held  in  the  Establishment,  and  to  ^^put  himself 
as  far  as  possible  into  the  condition  of  a  lay  member 
of  the  Church.**  Yet,  though  he  speaks  perhaps  of  the 
Episcopacy,  as  distinguished  from  the  Papacy,  somewhat 
too  much  as  an  Anglican,  his  work  is  substantially  Cath- 
olic, and  admirably  adapted,  we  should  think,  to  make  a 
favorable  impression  on  all  Anglicans  who  really  mean 
to  be  Churchmen,  or  who  believe  the  Church  to  be  a 
Divine,  and  not  a  mere  human  institution.  We  have  read 
it  with  deep  interest.  It  is  written  with  rare  ability  and 
^reat  learning,  and  we  see  not  how  any  man  can  read 
It  without  being  convinced  that  the  Anglican  Establish- 
ment is  no  part  of  the  Church  of  God. 

The  great  trouble  with  Protestants  in  discussing  the 
question  of  Church  authority  is,  that  they  have  no  princi- 
ples, and  always  reason  from  detached  facts,  whicn  are 
often  no  facts  at  all.  They  run  over  ecclesiastical  history, 
and  seize  upon  certain  statements,  sometimes  true,  some- 
times false,  and  bring  them  forward  as  disproving  some 
Catholic  doctrine  or  some  claim  of  the  Catholic  Church, 
without  ever  stopping  to  inquire  on  what  principle  they 
do  it,  if  they  do  it  at  all.  A  Father  says  ail  bisnops  are 
equal;  therefore  say  they.  The  Bishop  of  Rome  has  no 
primacy,  forgetful  that  all  bishops,  including  the  Bishop 
of  Rome,  as  bishops  may  be  equal,  and  that  the  Papacy, 
that  is  to  say,  the  Apostleship,  a  distinct  office  from  that 
of  Bishop,  though    including  it,  may  be  attached   to  the 
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See  of  Rome,  and  inherited  by  its  occupant.  Mr.  WiU 
berforce  in  this  work  proves  that  his  mind  has  attained 
to  unity,  and  that,  though  educated  a  Protestant,  he  is 
capable  of  reasoning  from  principles,  and  of  explaining 
facts  and  appearancess  by  tnem.  He  starts  from  some- 
thinff  solid,  clear,  and  definite,  and  shows  a  firm  basis 
for  his  superstructure.  He  sees  that  at  the  outset  of  his 
inquiry  it  is  necessary  to  fettle  what  is  to  be  understood 
by  the  Church.  He  proceeds  first  to  determine  the  nature 
of  the  Church,  and  then  to  prove,  as  Anglicanism  con- 
cedes, that  '^  the  Church  has  authority  in  controversies  of 
fiuth."  What  he  says  on  the  nature  of  the  Church  is 
so  true,  so  profound,  so  important,  and  so  well  said,  that 
we  cannot  forbear  laying  it  before  our  readers. 

"  Now  that  a  paramount  authority  was  possessed  by  Our  Lord 
Himself,  and  that  He  committed  the  like  to  His  Hoty*  Apostles, 
is  admitted  probably  by  all  Christians.  The  question  in  dispote 
is,  whether  any  such  powers  outlasted  their  times ;  whedier  they 
founded  any  institution,  or  appointed  any  succession  of  mea»  to 
which  the  office  of  judging  in  matters  of  faith  was  intrusted  in 
perpetuity.  Before  considering  what  can  be  said  on  this  subject, 
it  will  be  well  to  ask,  what  was  meant  in  those  days  by  the 
Church,  what  were  understood  to  be  its  characteristic  features, 
and  the  origin  of  its  powers.  For  there  are  two  leading  views 
respecting  the  nature  of  the  Church ;  and  according  as  men  tdce 
the  one  or  the  other  view  of  the  nature  of  the  Church,  they  will 
commonly  adopt  a  corresponding  hypothesis  respecting  its  aa- 
thority. 

"  Was  the  Church,  then,  a  mere  congeries  of  individuals,  gatli- 
ered  together,  indeed,  according  to  God's  will,  but  not  poesessiqg 
any  collective  character^  except  that  which  is  derived  from  the 
conglomeration  of  its  parts ;  or  was  it  an  institution,  composed 
indeed  of  men,  but  possessed  of  a  being,  and  action,  which  was 
irrespective  of  the  will  of  its  individual  members,  and  was  im« 
pressed  upon  it  by  some  higher  ^  authority  ?  This,  in  fitct,  is  to 
ask  whether  it  had  any  inherent  life,  and  organic  existence.  By 
a  wall  is  meant  a  certain  arrangement  of  bricks,  which,  when 
united,  are  nothing  more  than  bricks  still ;  but  a  tree  is  not  merely 
a  congeries  of  ligneous  particles,  but  implies  the  presence  of  a 
certain  principle  of  life,  which  combines  them  into  a  coUective 
whole.  Such  a  principle  we  recognize,  when  we  speak  of  an 
organic  body.  Our  thoughts  are  immediately  carried  on  to  one  of 
those  collections  of  particles,  which  almighty  God  has  united  ae- 
cording  to  that  mysterious  law,  which  we  call  life.  Thus  is  an 
impulse  perpetuated,  which  having  its  origin  from  the  Author  of 
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nature,  displays  its  fecundating  power  in  all  the  various  combina;^ 
tiooB  of  the  v^etable  kingdom.  Its  sphere,  indeed,  is  inert 
matter,  and  the  cootinual  assimilation  of  fresh  portions  of  mat* 
ter  is  necessary  to  its  prolongation ;  hut  its  being  is  derived  from 
a  higher  source ;  it  is  the  introduction  of  a  living  power  into  the 
material  creation. 

"  The  notion  entertained  of  the  Church,  then,  would  be  entirely 
different,  according  as  it  was  supposed  to  be  merely  a  combination 
of  indiriduals,  or  an  organic  institution,  endowed  with  a  divine 
life.  In  the  first  case  it  would  have  no  other  powers  than  those 
which  it  derived  from  its  members ;  in  the  second,  its  members 
would  he  only  the  materials,  which  it  would  fashion  and  combine 
through  its  own  inherent  life.  In  one  case  it  would  stand  on 
human  authority ;  in  the  other,  on  Divine  appointment.  On  one 
tide  would  be  reason,  enlightened  it  may  be,  but  still  the  reason 
of  indiriduals  ;  on  the  other,  supernatural  grace. 

"  Now  there  can  be  no  doubt  which  of  these  riews  is  favoured 
by  Scripture;  whether  we  look  to  its  express  words,  to  the 
general  tendency  of  prophecy,  or  to  the  analogy  of  doctrine* 
I1)e  word  Ecclesia,  indeed,  by  us  rendered  Church,  is  used  for 
any  combination  of  men:  but  of  that  particular  combination, 
which  Our  Lord  established,  we  have  a  specific  definition,  wherein 
it  is  declared  to  be  '  the  Body '  of  Christ.  This  definition, 
repeatedly  given,  implies  certainly  that  the  Church  is  not  a  mere 
combination  of  individuals,  but  possesses  an  organic  life  from 
union  with  its  Head.  No  doubt  it  has  been  afiirmed  to  be  merely 
a  figurative  expression,  founded  upon  the  use  of  certain  analogous 
words.  But  it  is  the  only  definition  we  have  of  the  Church ;  it 
is  a  definition  frequently  given ;  and  if  we  are  at  liberty  to  get 
rid  of  such  Scriptural  statements  by  saying  that  they  are  figurative, 
the  use  of  Scripture  as  a  guide  to  our  belief  is  at  an  end.  Besides, 
the  word  which  St.  Paul  employed  could  not  have  been  under- 
stood by  his  readers  in  a  figurative  sense,  because  it  haa  no  such 
meaning  in  the  Greek  language.  The  English  reader  is  so 
Miliar  with  the  application  of  the  words  body  and  head  to  those 
who  are  merely  related  together  as  members  of  the  same  commu- 
nity, that  he  not  unnaturally  supposes  St.  Paul's  expression  to 
be  founded  upon  a  similar  idiom.  But  in  Qreek  such  an  usage 
was  wholly  unknown  :  the  word  frwfia  (body)  was  never  used 
for  a  society  composed  of  different  persons;  nor  xe^^aXii  (head) 
for  its  chief.  And  though  there  are  a  few  expressions  of  the 
sort  in  Latin,  yet  the  prevalent  use  of  the  words  body,  corpora^ 
tion,  corps,  &c.,*  in  modem  languages,  appears  to  be  founded  upon 
the  analogy  which  St.  Paul  suggested,  and  which  has  since  given . 
^pe  tq  the  languitgea  of  Christendom.  So  that  to  assert  St. 
Paul's  words    to  be  figurative,   because  the  terms  have  gained 
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thb  force  in  later  times,  is  to  mistake  an  effect  for  a  cause.  To 
cross  the  Rubicon  has  been  a  figurative  phrase  since  the  time  of 
Csesar ;  are  we  to  suppose^  then,  that  the  Rubicon  waa  not  reoffjr 
crossed  by  Caesar  himself  ? 

"Again:  When  we  turn  from  individual  expressions  to  the 
general  course  of  prophecy,  we  find  its  whole  scope  and  tendency 
to  be  built  on  some  real  identification  of  the  great  Renewer  of 
man's  race  with  the  race  which  He  was  to  renew.  The  prophe- 
cies of  Isaiah  associate  the  new  system  which  was  to  prerail 
in  the  world  with  the  Rod,  which  waa  to  '  come  forth  out  of  the 
stem  of  Jesse ' :  and  Daniel  beheld  that  stone  that  was  '  cut  out 
without  hands,'  that  is,  the  Incarnate  Nature  of  the  Son  of  God, 
expand  itself  into  a  mountun,  which  was  to  fill  the  earth.  And 
this  exactly  accords  with  what  is  revealed  to  us  respecting  the 
purposes  of  our  Lord's  Incarnation.  For  waa  not  Godhead  and 
Manhood  combined  in  Him,  that  the  inferior  nature,  which  vas 
exalted  in  its  Head,  might  be  communicated  to  Hia  brethren? 
'  He  shall  see  His  seed.  He  shall  prolong  Hia  days«  and  the 
pleasure  of  the  Lord  shall  prosper  in  Hia  hand/  To  resolve  St. 
Paul's  assertions,  therefore,  into  a  figure  of  speech,  is  not  only 
to  violate  the  analogy  of  language,  but  to  detract  from  the  mys- 
tery of  our  redemption.  The  Apostle  surely  was  well  aware  hov 
.wonderful  was  the  truth  which  he  was  communicating,  when  he 
affirmed  Christians  to  be  'members  of  Christ's  'Body,  from 
His  Flesh,  and  from  his  Bones';  for  he  himself  declared  it  to 
be  '  a  great  mystery.'  There  can  be  no  pretence,  therefore, 
for  refusing  to  take  his  statements  in  that  natural  and  obvioos 
sense  which  his  words  imply.  He  declares  the  Church  to  be  thst 
which  Our  Lord  had  Himself  predicted  it  should  be,  an  orgwc 
body,  deriving  its  life  from  perpetual  union  with  the  Humanity 
of  its  Head.  '  I  am  the  vine ;  ye  are  the  branches.'  As  the 
whole  race  of  mankind  inherits  that  life  which  waa  infused  into 
nature  in  Adam,  so  the  Church's  life  results  from  that  power 
which  was  bestowed  upon  humanity,  through  the  taking  it  mto 
Ood.  The  mystical  Body  of  Christ  has  an  organic  life,  like  His 
Body  natural;  for  Christ  was  personally  Incarnate  in  that  Body, 
which  was  slain,  but  by  power  and  presence  will  He  be  Incarnate 
in  His  Church  till  the  end  of  the  world.  As  the  Gospels  are  the 
record  of  His  Presence  in  the  one,  so  is  Church  History  that  of 
His  Presence  in  the  other.  What  else  could  be  intended  by  His 
promise  to  His  chosen  representatives?  'Lo,  I  am  with  yon 
id  ways,  even  to  the  end  of  the  world.'  Or  what  less  could  be 
implied  in  that  Scriptural  statement  which  identifies  His  members 
with  Himself  ?  *  For  as  the  Body  is  one,  and  hath  many  mem- 
bers, and  all  the  members  of  that  one  body  being  many  are  one 
.body,  so  also  is  Christ.' 
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"The  Scriptural  statements,  then,  respecting  the  Church  of 
Christ,  represent  it  to  be  an  organic  body,  whereby  that  life  which 
had  entered  into  humanity  through  the  Head  of  our  race  was 
extended  to  its  members.  And  so  St.  Irensus  speaks  of  those 
'  who  are  not  nourished  at  the  breast  of  their  mother,'  the  Church* 
as  '  not  discerning  that  clear  fountain,  which  flows  from  the  Body 
of  Christ.'  And  on  this  principle  depends  the  whole  idea  of  the 
Christian  Sacraments,  as  the  media  of  Church  union,  and  the 
gift  which  the  Church  was  commissioned  to  convey.  Holy  Bap* 
tism  was  instituted  that  '  by  one  Spirit '  we  may  '  all  be  baptized 
into  one  body ' :  and  the  Holy  Eucharist  transmits  that  life, 
which  had  its  source  in  God,  and  which  was  imparted  to  man- 
kind through  the  Mediator.  '  As  the  living  Father  has  sent  Me, 
and  I  live  by  the  Father,  even  so  he  that  eateth  Me,  even  he  shall 
live  by  Me/  Those  who  do  not  recognize  this  organic  action  in 
the  Church  of  Christ,  must  find  a  lai^  part  of  St.  Paul's  language 
unintelligible.  What  can  be  meant  by  the  being  'buried'  with 
Christy  and  '  raised  up '  with  Him,  by  the  '  putting  Him  on,'  the 
being  '  found  in  Him,'  by  our  relation  to  '  the  New  Man,'  by  the 
position  and  work  of  the  '  last  Adam  ?  '  These  words  surely  look 
to  some  actual  set  of  events  as  their  counterpart.  The  notion  of 
a  mere  sympathy  of  feeling,  and  accordance  of  purpose,  is  not 
enough  to  bear  their  weight,  lliey  cannot  be  got  rid  of  as 
parabolical  expressions,  unless  the  Incarnation  of  the  Son  of  God, 
and  the  whole  mystery  of  the  New  Creation,  is  resolved  into  a  fa- 
ble. And,  therefore,  '  we  affirm  that  the  sacred  Scriptures  assert 
the  whole  Church  of  God  to  be  the  Body  of  Christ,  endowed  with 
life  by  the  Son  of  God.  Of  this  Body,  which  is  to  be  regarded  as 
a  whole,  the  members  are  individual  believers.  For  as  the  soul 
gives  life  and  motion  to  the  body,  which  of  itself  could  have  no 
living  motion,  so  the  Word,  giving  a  right  motion  and  energy, 
moves  the  whole  body,  the  Church,  and  each  one  of  its  members.'  " 
-*pp.  26-31. 

We  commend  this  to  all  our  Protestant  readers,  for  after 
ally  the  whole  controversy  between  them  and  us  lies  here. 
Is  the  Church  a  mere  congeries  of  individuals,  with  no 
life  but  that  which  is  in  them  as  individuals,  and  derived 
from  them,  or  is  she  an  organism,  an  organic  body,  living 
a  life  of  her  own,  which  she  derives  not  irom  her  members, 
but  which  they  by  communion  derive  from  her?  Protes- 
tants generally  hold  that  the  body  derives  its  life  from  the 
members,  not  the  members  from  the  body ;  that  is  to  say, 
they  deny  the  Church  to  be  an  organic  tiody  living  its  own 
divine  life  derived  from  Christ  its  head.  They  thus  really 
deny  that  our  Lord  founded  any  Church,  tfnd  reduce  him 
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to  the  rank  of  a  mere  preacher  of  tiruth  and  justioe.  They 
assert  a  system  of  pure  iadividualism,  and  lose  the  mhxit 
benefit  of  the  atonement  and  salvation  through  Christ 
On  what  condition  could  Christ  make  satisfaction  for  my 
sins  ?  My  dns  were  not  his,  and  how  could  Crod'^s  justioe 
be  satisfied  by  the  punishment  of  the  innocent  for  the 
guilty?  Say  our  Lord  offered  a  full  equivalent,  how  can 
that  affect  me  ?  It  was  I  who  owed  the  debt,  and  not 
another,  and  how  can  I  be  said  to  have  paid  it  because 
Christ  has  paid  it  ?  In  no  other  way  than  on  the  ground 
that  he  is  my  head  and  that  I  am  his  member,  and  so 
united  with  him  as  a  member  to  the  head  that  I  paid  it  in 
him  as  the  member  shares  in  what  is  done  by  the  head.  Be- 
fore, then,  I  have  practically  made  satisfaction  to  God^s  jus- 
tice, or  before  I  can  receive  the  application  of  the  atonement 
to  myself  personally,  I  must  be  joined  to  Christ  as  a  living 
member  of  his  body.  But  if  you  deny'  all  such  body  of 
Christ,  you  deny  me  the  possibility  of  being  united  to  it, 
and  consequently  the  possibility  of  sharing  in  the  atone- 
ment. In  order  to  be  saved,  or  to  attain  to  eternal  salva- 
tion, we  must  live  the  life  of  Christ,  not  a  life  like  his,  but 
his  identical  life,  as  the  members  live  the  life  of  the  body, 
or  the  body  the  life  of  the  head.  How,  if  the  Church  is  no 
organic  body,  living  a  divine  life  derived  from  its  head,  are 
we  as  individuals  to  come  into  real  and  living  communion 
with  Christ,  and  partake  of  his  divine  life?  Deny  the 
Church  as  an  organism,  as  the  body  of  Christ  living  bia 
life,  and  you  deny  the  whole  Gospel ;  you  deny  the  whole 
scheme  of  salvation  through  Christ,  and  fall  into  the  naked 
rationalism  and  naturalism  of  the  Unitarian.  Without 
the  Church  as  an  organic  body  living  an  interior  life  of 
its  own,  or  the  life  of  the  indwelling  Holy  Ghost,  Chris- 
tianity is  but  one  among  a  thousand  systems  of  moral  and 
intellectual  philosophy,  and  as  powerless  as  any  other. 

We  are  well  aware  that  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  for  our 
materialistic  and  atheistic  a«  to  understand  how  tbe 
Church,  which  appears  to  be  composed  of  individuals^ 
can  have  any  other  life  than  what  is  brought  to  her  by  her 
members.  Men  in  our  a^  have  lost  the  conception  of 
unity,  or  confounded  it  with  that  of  totality.  Tbey  have 
lost,  as  had  the  old  Gentiles,  the  conception  of  creation. 
With  them  it  is  not  Grod  who  makes  the  worid,  but  tbe 
worid  that  makes  God.      They   have  multiplicity  without 
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unity,  and  suppose  everything  operates  from  low  to  Iiigh, 
and  nothing  from  high  to  low.  They  have  no  conception 
of  spirituality,  and  cannot  conceive  how  a  multitude  of  in- 
dividuals can  live  one  and  the  same  identical  life.  Yet  a 
moment'*s  reflection  might  satisfy  them  that  the  thing  is  not 
only  possible,  but  an  actual  fact.  In  the  natural  order  all 
men  live  one  and  the  same  identical  life.  Humanity  is 
one,  and  men  are  men  only  by  virtue  of  living  its  one  life. 
Without  individuals  you  may  say  there  is  no  really  exist* 
ing  humanity,  but  you  must  also  say  that  without  humanity 
there  are  and  can  be  no  individuals.  All  men  live  the 
one  life  of  humanity,  a  life  which  they  do  not  give,  but 
which  they  receive.  They  as^  individuals  do  not  precede 
humanity,  for  without  humanity  they  are  not  conceivable. 

Now  conceive  the  Church  to  be  a  new  humanity,  the 
human  race  supematuralized  by  grace,  deriving  from  Christ 
as  natural  humanity  from  Adam,  and  you  will  have  no 
more  difficulty  in  conceiving  the  unity  of  the  life  of  Chris» 
tians  tlian  you  have  in  conceiving  that  of  men  and  women 
in  the  natural  order.  Christ  is  called  the  new  Adam,  and 
Christians  in  the  supernatural  order  bear  to  him  a  relation 
analogous  to  that  wnich  individual  men  bear  to  the  first 
Adam  in  the  natural  order.  We  live  the  natural  life  of 
humanity  by  natural  generation  and  communion  with  our 
natural  heao,  and  we  live  the  supernatural  life  of  Christ  b^ 
spiritual  generation  and  communion  with  him  through  his 
body.  Grace  in  the  latter  performs  the  part  of  nature  in 
•  the  former.  The  earthly  mirrors  or  copies  the  heavenly, 
the  natural  the  supernatural,  and  hence  the  study  of  the 
life  of  humanity  in  the  natural  order  helps  us  to  under-* 
stand  the  life  of  regenerated  humanity  in  the  supernatural 
order.  The  Church  under  the  present  point  of  view  is 
amply  regenerated  humanity,  humanity  living  not  solely 
tlie  natural  life  of  Adam,  but  the  supernatural  and  divine 
life  of  Christ,  the  second  Adam.  Its  life  flows  from  Christ, 
as  the  natural  life  flows  from  Adam,  and  as  he  is  one,  it  is 
one  and  the  same  life  in  all  who  are  in  communion  with 
him,  or  are  begotten  by  the  Holy  Ghost  unto  him,  and 
binds  them  all  into  one  living  body.  It  is  easy  in  this  way 
to  conceive  the  Church,  not  as  a  congeries  of  individuals, 
but  as  a  living  organism,  with,  so  to  speak,  a  collective 
unity,  and  collective  faculties  and  functions. 
•  Once  conceded  that  the  Church  is  an  organic  body  living 
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the  life  of  Christ,  made  an  organiam  by  the  indweUi 
Holy  Ghost,  there  can  be  no  question  as  to  what  body  is 
the  Church.  The  common  sense  of  mankind  would  pro* 
nounce  it  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  for  the  simple  lea* 
son  that  it  obviously  can  be  no  other.  There  is  no  Protes- 
tant sect  that  dares  call  itself  the  one  only  body  of  Christ, 
or  restrict  the  Church  of  Christ  within  its  own  narrow  lim- 
its. Even  Episcopalians,  who  have  so  much  to  s^  of  the 
Church,  only  call  their  association  a  ^*  branch  of  the 
Church,  and  the  Calvinistic  divines  consulted  by  Henry 
the  Fourth  of  France  gave  it  as  their  belief,  that  salvation 
is  attainable  out  of  the  bosom  of  the  Calvinistic  Church  in 
the  communion  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  The  Ro- 
man .  Catholic  Church  is  the  only  visible  body  extant  that 
can  be  traced  back  through  a  regular  descent  to  the  Apos- 
tolic communion,  and  identified  with  the  primitive  Churdi. 
She  alone  has  maintained  the  unity  of  the  body  of  Christ 
in  space  and  time.  The  man  who  would  deny  it  proves 
his  lack  of  honesty  or  his  ignorance  of  historv,  and  th^ 
who  deny  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  to  be  the  true 
Church  of  Christ  either  formally  or  virtually  deny  the 
Church  to  be  an  organic  body,  and  therefore  that  our 
Lord  founded  any  Church,  or  instituted  a  regenerated  hu- 
man race.  No  Protestant  really  believes  in  any  Church, 
any  collective  body  of  Christ.  It  is  only  by  denying  the 
Church  as  such  body,  and  looking  upon  it  as  a  voluntary 
association  formed  by  individuals,  that  any  Protestant  can 
regard  himself  as  in  communion  with  Christ.  Hence  we 
find  that,  just  in  proportion  as  the  members  of  any  Protest 
tant  sect  entertain  Church  views,  they  lose  their  hostility 
to  Rome  and  tend  towards  Catholicity.  This  is  clearly 
proved  by  what  has  been  called  the  *' Oxford  movement.** 
We  therefore  commend  most  earnestly  to  all  our  Protes- 
tant readers  the  extract  we  have  maae  from  Mi,  Wilber- 
force  on  **  the  Nature  of  the  Church.^ 

Having  defined  the  nature  of  the  Church,  the  author 
proceeds  to  prove  that  the  Church  hath  authority  in  con- 
troversies of  faith,  and  to  discuss  the  nature  of  that  author* 
iiy.  From  his  chapter  on  the  Nature  of  the  Churches  Au* 
tority  we  must  be  pennitted  to  make  a  few  extracts. 

"  A  clear  understanding  of  the  principle  on  which  Churah  author* 
ity.  stands  is  necessary  to  its  just  appreciation.    It  is  needful  to 
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guard,  for  example,  against  the  not  unusual  opinicm,  that  it  depends 
ntarthf  upon  the  accidental  cireumstance  that  the  PrimitiTe  Church 
was  less  remote  from  the  age  of  the  Apostles  than  ourselves.  No 
donbt  this  is  a  consideration  of  great  importance;  and  it  enables 
UB,  as  was  shown  in  the  last  chapter,  to  appeal  to  the  writers  of 
that  period  as  witnesses  of  the  Church's  position  on  the  removal  of 
the  Apostles.  For  who  so  likely  to  carry  on  the  true  line  of  doc* 
trine  and  discipline,  as  those  whom  the  Apostles  had  appointed  to 
govern  after  them  ?  Who  better  fitted  to  understand  St.  John  than 
his  disciple,  St.  Ignatius  ?  Who  more  sure  to  hand  on  the  system 
of  Polycarp,  than  St.  Irenseus,  who  had  sat  at  his  feet  ?  But  a  fur* 
ther  step  is  taken  when  those  who  witness  to  the  fiict,  that  the 
Chorch  is  possessed  of  authority,  go  on  to  explain  the  principles  of 
that  authority  of  which  she  is.  possessed.  The  office,  indeed,  of 
building  up  the  Canon  of  Scripture,  which  was  imposed  upon  the 
Chorch  of  the  second  century,  leads,  of  necessity,  to  some  higher 
view  of  its  position  and  character.  Did  the  sacred  Scriptures  con- 
sist only  of  ordinary  writings,  the  ordinary  rules  of  evidence  would 
Biiffice  for  their  support.  It  would  be  enough  that  the  writings  of 
Pbul  and  John  may  be  identified  like  those  of  Livy  and  Cicero. 
And,  therefore,  those  who  take  a  low  view  of  the  authority  of  the 
Munred  writers  are  easily  satisfied  of  their  authenticity.  But  in 
proportion  aa  we  esteem  highly  of  their  authority,  we  must  assign 
a  higher  function  to  that  Body,  which  not  only  had  to  fix  their  au* 
thorship,  but  to  attest  their  inspiration.  Had  the  Books  of  the  New 
Testament,  indeed,  been  exclusively  Apostolic,  there  would  have 
been  some  speciousness  in  the  attempt  to  transfer  the  authority 
which  sanctions  them  from  the  Church  to  her  first  founders  :  but  it 
has  been  already  observed,  that  our  Canon  contains  books  which 
are  not  the  work  of  Apostles, «—  two  Gospels,  the  Acts,  and  possi« 
bly  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  —  while  an  Epistle  has  been  ex* 
eluded  from  it  which  was  anciently  attributed  to  an  Apostle.  And 
the  decision  is  known  not  to  have  turned  on  a  bare  inquiry  into 
the  external  evidence  of  authenticity,  but  likewise  on  the  conformity 
uf  the  documents  adduced  with  the  analogy  of  faith.  So  that 
we  are  led,  of  necessity,  to  that  deeper  view  of  Church  authority 
which  the  two  preceding  chapters  suggested.  They  compel  us  to 
seek  for  it  in  those  fundamental  characteristics  of  the  Gospel  Cove- 
nant which  are  revealed  in  Holy  Scripture,  and  are  witnessed  by 
the  undoubted  consent  of  the  Catholic  Church. 

"  For  Church  authority  has  its  basis  in  the  prmciple,  that  all  wis., 
dom  comes  from  God,  and  that  it  is  communicated  to  mankind  only 
through  the  Incanuition  of  Christ.  And  therefore,  as  it  dwelt  en- 
tirely in  His  Manhood  when  He  was  present  in  the  Flesh,  so  its 
presence  ever  since  is  to  be  sought  in  that  community  '  which  is 
His  Body,  the  fukess  of  Him  that  fiUcth  all  in  aU.'    The  Presence 
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which  was  to  be  found  in.  His  Body  Natand,  when  he  was  upon 
earth,  is  to  be  sooght,  since  His  Ascension,  in  that  Body  MysticaL 
which  is  His  perpetual  medinm  of  approach.  For  the  gifts  of 
grace,  which  had  their  dwelling  in  the  one,  are  imparted  diioogli 
the  other.  And  therefore  Our  Lord  concluded  that  address  to  ^ 
Father  with  wliich  he  ended  His  earthly  ministry,  by  setting  forth 
the  twofold  presence  of  Himself  and  of  the  Blessed  Spirit,  by  which 
the  Church  was  to  be  sanctified  and  possessed.  *  I  have  declared 
unto  them  Thy  name,  and  will  declare  it ;  that  the  love  wherewith 
Thou  hast  loved  Me  may  be  in  them,  and  I  in  them.'  loasmudi 
as  the  attributes  of  Deity  pertain  to  the  essence  of  Itself,  therefore 
the  love  wherewith  the  Second  Person  in  the  Glorious  (Godhead  is 
for  ever  bound  to  the  First  is  no  other  than  that  Blessed  Spirit  who 
is  the  bond  of  the  whole  IVinity.  So  that  in  these  words  we  are 
assured  of  that  indwelling  of  the  Holy  Ghost  whereby  He  animates 
the  Body  of  Christ,  while  Our  Blessed  Lord  is  present  likewise 
Himself,  through  the  power  of  His  Godhead,  and  through  His  Flesh 
and  Blood,  which  is  bestowed  in  the  Holy  Eucharist.  The  Church's 
authority,  therefore,  is  no  accidental  office  with  which  she  happens 
to  be  intrusted,  —  it  has  its  basis  in  the  laws  of  her  nature,  and  in 
the  original  constitution  on  which  she  was  built ;  it  fiows  directly 
ft-om  that  life,  which  emanates  from  her  Head,  and  cannot  be  dis* 
sociated  from  her  existence.  So  that  Our  Lord  set  forth  the  prin- 
ciple and  measure  of  her  coherence  by  reference  to  the  highest  of 
all  standards :  *  As  Thou,  Father,  art  in  Me,  and  I  in  Thee,  that 
they  also  may  he  one  in  Us.'  And  therefore  do  we  read  that 
*  there  is  one  Body  and  one  Spirit,  even  as  ye  are  called  in  one 
hope  of  your  calling ' ;  'for  by  one  Spirit  are  we  all  baptized  into 
one  Body.' 

"  This  principle  was  so  fully  recognized  by  the  eariy  writers, 
that  they  attribute  all  separation  from  the  Body  of  Christ  to  the 
lack  of  Christian  love.  For  since  the  Holy  Ghost,  who  is  the 
very  principle  of  love,  is  the  life  of  the  whole  Christian  society,  ita 
dissolution  and  division  into  parts  can  result  only  from  the  with- 
drawal of  this  principle  of  coherence.  This  is  the  great  truth  in* 
culcated  in  every  part  of  St.  Ignatius's  Epistles,  He  identifies  any 
lack  of  concord  nmong  Christians  themselves  with  the  loss  of  that 
Divine  life  which  has  its  source  in  their  Lord.  So  long  as  they 
obey  that  attraction  which  binds  them  to  their  Head,  they  most 
needs  be  attracted  to  one  another.  '  Where  division  and  anger  », 
God  does  not  dwell.  To  all,  therefore,  who  repent,  the  Lord  for- 
gives,  if  they  enter  by  repentance  into  the  oneness  of  God/  So 
possessed  is  he  of  the  oneness  of  that  principle  which  has  its  root 
in  God,  and  diffuses  itself  as  the  impulse  of  life  through  Christ's 
mystical  Body,  that  he  identifies  faith  which  apprehends  the  mys- 
teries with  love  which  binds  together  the  members  of  Our  Lord. 
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When  Bpeaking  of  persons  who  rejected  the  Holy  Eucharist,  he 
says,  '  Those  who  contradict  the  ^  of  Gk)d  perish  through  their 
reaionings.  But  it  had  been  better  for  them  to  love  that  they 
might  share  in  the  resurrection.' 

"  To  the  same  purpose  is  the  assertion  of  St.  Irensus,  that  those 
who  '  separate  themselves  from  the  Christian  body '  do  so  '  from 
sdf-oonoeit,  vainglory,  blindness,  or  ill-judgment.'  The  like  con* 
vicdon  respecting  the  moral  guilt  of  division  is  expressed  by  all  the 
writers  of  the  second  century, — St.  Ignatius,  Hennas,  Justin  Mar* 
tyr,  Theophilus  of  Antioch,  TertuUian,  Clement  of  Alexandria,-— 
as  it  was  also  by  their  successors.  Neither  ought  their  conduct  to 
be  attributed  to  a  narrow  jealousy,  or  to  any  wish  to  institute  a 
spiritual  monopoly,  which  might  restrict  the  religious  privileges  of 
mankind.  The  point  aimed  at  was,  not  to  impose  a  restraint 
which  might  limit  the  gifts  of  grace,  but  to  secure  the  unity  which 
might  preserve  them.  Its  cause  was  a  deep  conviction  of  the  re- 
ality of  that  Divine  system  which  had  been  committed  to  human 
hands,  and  could  only  be  maintained  through  the  permanence  of 
the  Society  through  which  it  was  communicated.  Hence  St.  Cy* 
prian's  well-known  statement :  '  He  cannot  have  God  for  his  Fa* 
ther,  who  has  not  the  Church  for  his  Mother.  If  any  one  could 
escape  who  was  out  of  Noah*s  Ark,  then  he  who  shall  have  been 
out  of  the  Church  can  escape  also.'  He  explains  his  principle, 
when  stating  the  grounds  on  which  he  denied  the  validity  of  heretic 
cal  baptism ;  he  identifies  the  life  of  the  Christian  community  with 
the  agency  of  that  Blessed  Spirit,  who  takes  up  His  dwelling  in 
Christ's  Mystical  Body.  And  so,  too,  St.  Augustine,  who,  though 
not  asserting  tlie  invalidity  of  lay-baptism,  yet  affirms  as  strongly 
as  St.  Cyprian,  that  forgiveness  can  only  be  obtained  through  the 
Church,  because  her  life  is  that  gift  of  the  Spirit,  which  she  min- 
isters to  individuals. 

"Ilie  principle,  then,  of  Church  Authority,  as  understood  by 
the  ancient  writers,  is  that  the  mystical  Body  of  Christ  is  an  or- 
ganized whole,  inhabited  and  guided  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  who  by 
dwelling  in  it  gives  it  life,  and  infuses  charity  and  concord  among 
its  members.  So  that  the  interpretation  of  doctrine  and  custody  of 
truth  is  no  separate  and  accidental  office,  with  which  it  is  intrusted, 
but  a  function  of  its  life,  and  a  consequence  of  its  being.  '  We 
guard  the  faith  which  we  have  received  from  the  Church,  and 
which  proceeds  perpetually  from  the  Holy  Spirit,  as  though  it  were 
some  precious  deposit,  in  an  excellent  vessel,  which  can  renew  it- 
self, and  can  make  new  the  vessel  which  contains  it*  For  this  is 
the  office  committed  to  the  Church  of  God,  that  it  should,  as  it 
were,  breathe  inspiration  into  His  creatures,  so  that  all  its  members 
should  receive  the  gift  and  hve.  And  here  lies  the  principle  of 
our  communication  with  Christ,  that  is,  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  pledge 
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of  inconroptioii ;  here  is  the  confimiAtioii  of  ow  fiuth,  and  the  lad- 
der whereby  we  aacend  to  Ood.  For  in  the  Church,  St.  P^nl  aaya, 
Ood  has  placed  Apostles,  Prophets,  Teachers,  and  all  the  rest  of 
that  system  whereby  the  Spirit  operates,  of  which  Spirit  they  an 
not  partakers  who  do  not  betake  themselTea  to  the  Church,  but  de- 
fraud themselves  of  life  by  ill-thinking  and  worse  deeds.  For 
where  the  Church  is,  there  is  the  Spirit  of  God.  and  where  the  Sjmit 
of  Gk>d,  there  is  the  Church,  and  all  Grace ;  and  the  Spirit  is  trudi. 
Therefore,  those  who  do  not  participate  in  it  are  neither  nourished 
to  life  from  the  breast  of  thdr  mother,  nor  do  they  taste  of  that  purest 
fountain  which  proceeds  from  the  Body  of  Christ.'  So  does  St.  Cy« 
prian  speak  of  the  Church,  which,  '  haring  its  Lord's  light  difibsed 
through  it,  extends  its  bcAms  throughout  the  whole  waild;'  and 
Origen  says,  that  '  the  Church  enlightened  by  the  light  cxf  Christ, 
is  herself  also  made  the  light  of  the  world.' " — pp.  66-61. 

And  again : — 

'*  Since  the  Church,  then,  is  an  organised  Society,  and  its  life  is 
derived  from  that  presence  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  by  which  the  whole 
Mystical  Body  of  Christ  is  inhabited,  it  is  plain  that  her  authority  in 
controversies  of  faith  cannot  be  limited.  To  say  that  her  authority 
extends  to  all  subjects,  and  is  final  in  each,  is  only  to  say  that  God 
is  wiser  than  man.  Can  it  be  admitted  that  in  easy  questioQs  we 
are  to  refer  to  God's  Spirit,  but  in  difficult  ones  to  trust  to  our  own  ? 
Is  grace  to  decide  in  usual  cases,  but  the  final  appeal  to  be  left  to 
nature  ?  '  Having  begun  in  the  Spirit,  are  we  made  perfect  in  the 
flesh  ?'  And  is  not  the  fit  answer  to  such  difficulties  as  have  been 
suggested,  that  a  contradiction  between  Scripture  and  the  Church 
is  an  impossible  supposition,  seeing  that  the  Divine  Spirit,  whose 
presence  is  her  life,  is  the  same  '  who  spake  by  the  Prophets  ? ' 

"  All  this,  which  is  manifest  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  ia  fulW 
borne  out  by  the  Church's  own  testimony  respecting  her  office,  it 
is  witnessed  by  her  manner  of  proceeding  in  Councils,  which  always 
professed  to  refer  to  the  Scriptuces,  but  to  be  guided  in  their  inter- 
pretation not  by  logical  argumentation,  but  by  the  Spirit  of  God. 
A  certain  habitual,  inherent  indwelling  of  the  Holy  Ghost  was  sup- 
posed to  preserve  the  collective  Body  of  Christ  in  that  ancient 
track,  which  had  been  marked  out  by  the  Apostles.  As  new  er» 
rors  arose,  and  new  emergencies,  the  Spirit  of  a  Divine  wisdom 
was  believed  to  supply  the  materials  for  meeting  them,  out  of  the 
inexhaustible  storehouse  of  the  original  revelation.  If  a  fresh 
meaning,  or  an  additional  force,  was  given  to  ancient  statements, 
it  was  only  because  the  '  instructed  scribe  *  was  bringing  '  forth 
out  of  his  treasures  things  new  and  old.'  And  this  constant  prac- 
tice of  the  Church  in  her  public  actions  is  avowed  by  her  writers 
from  the  very  beginning.     They  all  assume  her  to  possess  a  col- 
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iective  wudom,  to  which  individuala  were  hound  to  render  prac* 
tical  submisfiion ;  and  how  could  practical  submiaaion  be  claimed, 
tare  for  a  body  which  had  the  right  of  final  adjudication  ?  For 
why  would  it  have  been  men's  duty  to  submit,  instead  of  adopting 
that  course  which  vras  suggested  by  their  priyate  reasonings,  unless 
the  body,  which  demanded  their  obedience,  had  been  guided  by  a 
higher  wisdom  ?  And  this,  accordingly,  is  the  principle  which  is 
SMerted  by  ancient  writers,  —  that  men  ought  not  to  set  up  their 
pn?ate  reason  against  the  judgment  of  the  Church,  because  theirs 
are  mere  human  theories,  whereas  she  is  guided  by  the  Spirit  of 
Ood.  Thus  does  St.  Ireneus  speak  of  the  duty  of  obeying  those 
*  who  with  the  succession  of  the  Episcopate  have  received  the  un- 
filing grace  of  truth,  according  to  the  pleasure  of  the  Father ' ; 
and  again,  '  where  the  gifts  of  grace  have  been  deposited  by  Our 
Ix)ni,  there  we  ought  to  seek  the  truth,  among  those  who  possess 
that  succession  of  the  Church  which  is  derived  from  the  Apostles.* 
And  while  in  the  former  of  these  places  he  censures  ^ose  who 
from  their  own  reasonings  depart  from  the  '  great  succession  of 
the  Church,'  he  finds  fault  elsewhere  with  the  Marcosians,  who 
pretended  to  a  private  inspiration,  and  asserted  that  they  could 
'  annouoce  the  unknown  Father,'  '  boasting  themselves  to  be  the 
pure  and  discerning  ones.'  '  Unhappy  people,'  he  says  again, 
'  who  choose  to  be  false  prophets,  and  deny  the  grace  of  prophecy 
to  the  Church.' 

*'  These  passages  not  only  exhibit  the  Church  as  a  final  authority, 
and  as  supplying  interpretations  which  did  not  admit  of  being 
carried  on  appeal  before  the  higher  tribunal  of  individual  reason ; 
bat  they  illustrate  the  principle  on  which  this  belief  depends, 
namely,  that  the  Divine  Spirit  which  has  its  dwelling  in  the  col- 
lective Body,  b  our  sole  guide  in  the  things  of  God.  So  that,  as 
Origen  expresses  it,  Scripture  cannot  be  properly  understood,  un- 
less men  keep  to  '  the  rule  of  the  heavenly  Church  of  Jesus  Christ, 
as  it  has  been  handed  down  to  us  by  the  Apostles.'  And  therefore, 
in  speaking  of  the  Old  Testament,  he  says,  '  if  the  Law  of  God  is 
received  according  to  that  mode  of  understanding  it  which  the 
Church  teaches,  then  it  plainly  excels  all  human  laws.'  But  the 
ultimate  proof  of  this,  after  all,  is  the  Church's  practice.  For  as 
time  went  on,  new  points  of  doctrine  were  continually  decided,  and 
the  Creed  grew  up  ftx>m  the  primordial  simplicity  of  the  second 
century  until  it  attained  the  structure  of  the  symbol  of  St.  Athana- 
ains.  How  could  the  Church  have  required  assent  to  the  various 
results  which  were  thus  evolved,  unless  she  had  been  conscious 
of  authority  to  propound  them  ?  How  could  she  have  been  justi- 
fied in  excluding  objectors  from  those  sacraments  which  she  held 
to  be  necessary  to  salvation,  or  in  giving  opportunity  for  those  di« 
visions  which  formed  the  most  effectual  obstacle  to  the  growtl^  of 
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Christ's  kingdom,  unless  she  had  been  possessed  of  some  peculiar 
office,  and  some  unftiiling  criterion?  Yet  was  this  the  whole 
course  of  her  history.  And  her  gravest  minds  refer,  like  St.  Aa- 
gustine.  to  that  '  most  firm  oorrobation,  which  was  derived  from 
the  consent  of  the  Catholic  Church  throughout  the  world,'  and  ex- 
cuse those  who  had  previously  held  erroneous  opinions  on  an  im« 
portant  point  of  doctrine,  '  because  the  Church  had  not  as  yet  tlie 
decision  of  a  plenary  Council  concerning  this  subject.'  '  For  if  it 
be  always  open  to  human  opinions  to  dispute,'  says  St.  Facundus, 
'there  will  never  be  wanting  those  who  dare  to  resist  the  truth. 
And  truly  what  will  be  the  end  of  contentions  and  disputes,  if  it  be 
allowed  that  those  things,  which  have  been  settled  by  the  consent  of 
the  whole  Church,  should  again  be  brought  to  judgment  ?  Why 
may  not  this  further  judgment  itself  be  judged  over  again?'" 
pp.  68-66. 

After  proving  that  the  Churches  authority  was  to  be  per- 
petual, tne  autnor  concludes  this  part  of  his  subject  by  an* 
swering  some  objections. 

"  It  may  be  thought  that  this  view  of  things  is  derogatory  to  the 
dignity  of  Holy  Scripture,  and  an  infringement  on  the  rights  of  in- 
dividual conscience.  On  this  subject  something  has  been  said  in 
another  place,  where  it  was  shown  that  the  existence  of  Church 
authority  is  in  perfect  harmony  with  the  principles  of  the  Christian 
Dispensation,  and  results  from  that  law  of  the  New  Creation, 
whereby  the  natural  reason  of  the  children  of  Adam  has  been  ex- 
alted into  the  higher  wisdom  of  the  family  of  Christ.  And  this 
was  shown  to  be  so  far  from  being  derogatory  either  to  Scripture 
or  reason,  that  it  has  been  found,  in  fact,  to  be  the  real  means  of 
preserving  the  one,  and  of  perfecting  the  other.  For  reason  has 
attained  its  most  perfect  growth  where  a  central  authority  has 
restrained  its  eccentricities ;  and  Scripture  has  been  most  rever- 
enced by  those  who  admitted  that  its  custody  was  with  the  Church. 
Here,  then,  it  wiU  be  enough  to  make  a  few  remarks  of  a  more 
practical  character. 

"  The  objection  that  Church  authority  interferes  either  with  the 
respect  which  is  due  to  the  Inspired  Volume,  or  with  its  use,  arises 
entirely  from  a  forgetfulness  that  the  real  question  is,  not  what  is 
the  law,  but  who  is  the  judge.  The  laws  of  the  land  do  not  lose 
their  validity,  because  one  judge  succeeds  another ;  why  should 
the  laws  of  God  suffer  detriment,  because  their  appointed  inter- 
preter is  not  individual  reason,  but  the  collective  wisdom  of  the 
Body  of  Christ  ?  It  is  idle,  therefore,  to  allege  passages  from  the 
ancient  writers,  in  which  they  insist  either  on  the  perfection  of 
Holy  Scripture,  or  on  its  capacity  to  render  those  who  duly  study 
it  wise  unto  salvation.     For  the  question  is.  Who  is  the  right  stu- 
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dent  ?  the  failure  is  not  aDeged  to  be  in  the  nile,  but  in  its  inter- 
preter. And  the  same  writers  who  know  not  how  to  express  them- 
selves highly  enough  respecting  the  perfections  of  Scripture,  are 
as  express  as  possible  in  dedariog  that  it  oauDot  be  studied  rightly 
without  reference  to  the  guidance  of  the  Church.  'They  aU 
quote  Scripture/  says  St.  Hilary  of  the  heretics,  '  but  without  the 
sense  of  Scripture ' ;  for  '  those  who  are  out  of  the  Church  can- 
not have  any  understanding  of  the  Divine  word.'  '  In  this  matter,* 
says  St.  Augustine,  '  we  hold  the  truth,  when  we  do  that  which  has 
been  decided  upon  by  that  Church  Universal,  which  is  commended 
to  us  by  the  authority  of  the  Scriptures  themselves  ;  that  since  sa- 
cred Scripture  cannot  be  erroneous,  he  who  fears  to  fall  into  error 
through  the  obscurity  of  this  question  may  consult  about  it  that 
same  Church  which  Holy  Scripture  unambiguously  points  out  to 
him/  The  Holy  Apostles,  we  may  well  suppose,  discerned  the 
whole  scope  and  relations  of  the  covenant  of  Ood :  the  secrets  of 
His  unknown  kingdom  were  laid  open  to  them ;  but  they  applied 
themselves  to  the  correction  of  existing  evils ;  and  they  fed  their 
converts  with  milk  or  with  meat,  according  to  their  need.  Hence, 
many  points  of  great  moment  did  not  become  subjects  of  detailed 
instruction  in  the  Apostolic  writings*  We  hear  little  about  the  ex- 
isting office  and  duties  of  the  Christian  Priesthood ;  and  nothing 
respecting  that  interference  of  kings  and  governments  in  the  af- 
fedrs  of  the  Church,  which  is  now  a  subject  of  so  much  perplexity. 
For  the  one  was  not  disputed  apparently  in  the  age  of  the  Apostles, 
and  the  other  had  not  yet  commenced.  On  such  points,  then,  we 
may  argue  from  the  principles  which  have  been  laid  down  in  Holy 
Writ,  and  we  may  draw  inferences  from  the  allusions  which  have 
been  made  to  them.  But  who  is  to  judge  the  fumess  of  our  infer- 
ences, and  the  cogency  of  our  arguments  ?  Is  it  the  private  reason 
of  men,  or  the  Divine  Wisdom,  speaking  through  the  Church? 
Whichever  judge  we  take,  it  is  plain  that  the  authority  of  the  law 
remains  unaltered,  'llie  sacred  Scriptures  themselves  are  of  no 
use  unless  you  understand  them  rightly.  For  all  heretics,  who 
admit  them  to  be  of  authority,  appear  to  themselves  to  follow 
them,  when  they  rather  follow  their  own  errors ;  and  it  is  not, 
therefore,  because  they  contemn  the  Scriptures,  but  because  they 
misinterpret  them,  that  they  are  heretics/  For  'the  Scripture 
does  not  consist  in  reading  certain  words,  but  in  understanding 
them/ 

"  But,  then,  it  may  be  said,  this  is  to  dethrone  human  reason, 
which  Ood  has  given  to  every  man  as  his  guide  in  the  determina- 
tion of  truth.  Now,  it  is  not  disputed  that  reason  has  its  functions : 
reason  is  supreme  in  things  natural,  and  it  is  the  guide  which  leads 
us  to  that  higher  Teacher,  by  whom  we  are  instructed  in  things 
£vine.    But  it  cannot,  surely,  be  maintained  that  a  man's  own 
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reason  ought  always  to  be  confided  in,  even  by  himselfk  Is  it 
ever  made  a  ground  of  complaint,  that  the  private  reason  of  the 
people  of  England  is  interfered  with  by  the  decisions  of  the  Courts 
of  Westminster  ?  Yet  many  a  law  would  be  interpreted  diffsrently, 
if  men  were  left  to  apply  it  by  individual  reason  to  their  own  case. 
But  that  laws  may  not  be  a  mere  mockery,  it  has  been  found  ne- 
cessary that  there  should  not  only  be  a  statute-book,  according  to 
whidx  justice  should  be  administered,  but  a  judge  to  administer  it 
Now,  if  men  are  admitted  to  be  partial  in  deciding  for  tliemselves 
things  earthly,  why  should  they  be  supposed  inftdlible  in  inter- 
preting things  divine  ? 

"  Further :  If  it  is  inconsistent  with  reason  to  allow  of  a  judge  ti 
ftdth,  it  is  inconsistent  with  it  also  to  allow  of  a  revelation.  For 
is  not  our  reason  interfered  with  by  the  fact,  that  Ood  spoke  oooe, 
as  really  as  it  is  by  the  fact,  that  he  speaks  always  }  It  requires 
to  be  proved,  of  course,  that  Ood  has  given  his  Church  '  anthoritf 
in  controversies  of  faith,'  and  grounds  for  believing  it  have  already 
been  adduced;  but  if  this  fact  be  rejected  as  an  infringement  on 
the  independency  of  human  reason,  why  should  we  not  also  reject 
revelation  at  large  ?  " — ^pp.  71-74. 

We  cannot  follow  the  author  through  his  volume,  but 
the  extracts  we  have  made  will  satisfy  our  readers  that  the 
work  is  the  production  of  a  scholar,  a  profound  thinker,  an 
able  writer,  and  a  sincere  and  earnest-minded  man,  and 
that  it  is  full  of  interest  and  instruction.  It  is  clear  from 
the  doctrine  he  establishes  that  the  Church  is  a  spiritual 
body,— -a  spiritual  kingdom,  complete  in  herself,  ana  sub* 
sisting  by  the  indwelling  Holy  Ghost,  who  is  her  life,  her 
light,  and  her  authority.  She  is  a  supernatural  bod^,  not 
superseding  the  natural,  but  lying  in  a  sphere  above  it  and 
independent  of  it.  Hence  any  attempt  to  subject  her  to 
the  temporal  authority,  or  to  make  her  depecident  on  the 
secular  order,  as  is  the  case  with  Anglicanism,  is  to  strike 
at  her  essential  nature,  and  to  deprive  her  of  her  distinc- 
tive character  as  the  Church  of  Grod.  Obviously,  then,  the 
author,  as  an  honest  man,  wishing  to  belong  to  the  Chiifr- 
tian  Church,  could  Dot  reodain  an  Anglican. 
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Art.  V.--*1.    II   Protestantesimo   e    la    Regola  di  Fede. 

Per    Giovanni    Psrbonb,    della  Compagnia  di    Oesu^ 

Prof,  di  Teologia  nell  Coll.  Romano.      Roma :  Coi  Tipi 

della  Civiitit  Cattolica.    1858. 
8.    DUsertazione  Siorico-Teologica,  del  P.  Gabbielle  Bib-* 

BiA,  del  Utx  Ordine  di  S.  Francesco^  coniro  le  Bibliche 

Societa  de^  Proiestanti.    AssisL    1852. 

The  work  by  Father  Perrone,  together  with  a  number 
<it  other  books  written  since  1848  by  Italians  and  by  otbersi 
eome  of  them  devoted  children  of  the  Holy  Roman  Catbr 
olio  Apostolie  Church,  some  of  them  her  sworn  enemies^ 
and  all  of  them  interested  in  the  affairs  of  their  country, 
was  noticed  in  a  former  number  of  this  Review;  but  as  it 
excdled  the  others  in  point  of  size,  importance,  scope,  and 
thorough  management  of  the  Italian  question,  we  promised 
to  recur  to  it  on  a  future  occasion.  We  expressed  a  hope, 
at  the  time,  that  some  person  well  qualified  for  the  task 
would  translate  it  for  the  American  Catholio  public.  We 
are  a  little  surprised  that  it  has  not  been  already  done  in 
England.  The  close,  thoueh  generally  indirect  connection, 
in  an  official  sense,  of  Engmna  with  Italy  for  the  last  sixty 

i rears,  and  the  silent,  though  effective,  influence  which  Eng. 
isb  statemanship  has  brought  to  bear  upon  the  affairs  of 
that  peninsula,  would  serve  to  prove  that  a  well-planned 
translation  of  the  work  of  Father  Perrone  might  in  no 
small  degree  advance  the  interests  of  Catholicity  in  Eng- 
land* Ihe  work  was  projected,  begun,  and  finished  in 
England,  while  the  autnor  was  an  exile,  driven  from  his 
native  land  by  the  whirlwind  which  the  unhappy  Gioberti 
strove  to  ride,  and  the  storm  which  he  sousht  to  direct 
against  the  Society  of  Jesus,  but  which  turned  out  to  be  an 
anti-Catholic  whirlwind,— an  anti- Christian  storm,  which 
the  providence  of  God  so  rode,  and  so  ffuided,  that,  while 
the  mtended  victims  are  now  seated  under  their  own  vine 
and  their  own  fig-tree,  with  no  one  to  disturb  them  or 
make  them  afraid,  the  authors  of  the  mischief  either  sleep 
in  dishonored  graves,  or  wander  abroad  with  the  mark  of 
Cain — the  evidence   of  murder   done  and   further   murder 

i)Uinned — upon  their  brows,  stamped  in  characters  of  ever^ 
asting  fire.     Like  the  master  whom  they  serve,   and  who 
is  tlie  Prince  of  this  world,  disasters,  defeat,  ruin,  teach  them 
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nothing.  They  will  try,  as  they  have  tried,  again  and 
a^ain,  to  raise  the  storm  which  the  breath  of  God  has  so 
often  quelled  in  his  own  time  and  in  his  own  way,  they 
themselves  being  not  seldom  the  very  instruments  chosen 
by  Him  for  the  irretrievable  destruction  of  their  own  work, 
and  they  themselves  being  not  seldom  the  only  victims 
borne  by  the  tempest  to  the  depths  from  whico  it  was 
evoked.  The  race  of  Pharaohs,  whose  hearts,  are  har- 
dened, whose  eyes  are  closed,  and  whose  ears  are  stopped, 
still  lives*  So  long  as  man  is  free,  so  long  as  the  partial 
darkness  of  the  understanding,  and  the  weakness  of  the 
will,  the  sad  effects  of  the  Fall,  remain,  so  long  as  Satan  be 
not  wholly  chained,  the  heathen  will  rage,  the  peopls  will 
imagine  vain  things,  and  He  who  sitteth  in  the  heavens 
will  laugh  them  to  soNrn.  In  the  course  of  this  mundane 
contest  the  Church  appears  to  be,  humanly  speaking,  al« 
ways  falling,  and  the  enemy  always  about  to  conquer. 
The  enemy  will  not  be  blamed  herein  by  the  man  who 
looks  at  the  field  of  battle  from  an  earthly  point  of  view. 
No  precaution  that  human  intellect  aided  by  diabolical 
malice  can  suggest,  is  omitted  in  the  assault.  Hence 
when  the  Church  is  attacked,  she  prays.  She  rests  mainly 
upon  the  promises  of  Christ,  which  cannot  fail.  And  tlie 
enemy,  being  earth-bom,  when  dashed  to  the  earth,  risefl^ 
like  the  fabled  earth-born  giant  of  old,  deriving  new  strength 
from  the  infernal  source  whence  he  sprung. 

The  work  of  the  illustrious  Perrone  is  directed  against 
Protestantism,  considered  in  its  relations  with  the  Rule  of 
Faith.  But  it  contains  much  more  matter  than  one  would 
be  led  to  suppose  from  its  title.  It  is  written  chiefly  for  Ital- 
ians at  home.  It  passes  over  modern  Pyrrhonism,  inasmuch 
as  it  assumes,  as  a  starting-point,  that  every  man  who  is  a 
man  holds  certain  trutiis  to  be  inoontestible ;  believes  in 
some  higher  and  better  state  than  the  present;  hopes  to 
enioy  that  state,  and  receives  or  proposes  to  himselt  some 
rule  of  faith  and  of  conduct  by  which  he  may  obtain  the 
fruition  of  his  desires.  He  writes  for  his  beloved  Italy, 
and  especially  for  those  generous  but  misled  young  men 
of  Italy  whose  cry  is  that  they  were  Italians  before  tbey 
were  Catholics.  Let  us  remain  true  to  our  Church,  say 
they,  but,  while  we  shut  our  eyes  to  the  evidences  of  ber 
increasing  age,  let  us  take  from  her  hands,  gently  but 
firmly,  lovingly  but   with  such  force  as  may  be  necessary 
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to  accomplish  our  purpose,  that  temporal  sceptre  which 
she  once  knew  so  well  how  to  wield,  and  which  she  refuses 
to  drop  now,  because  her  hands  are  so  accustomed  to  its 
touch,  because  she  does  not  know  how  to  drop  it,  and  be- 
cause there  are  no  hands  strong  enough  to  take  it  from  her. 
She  clings  to  it,  not  because  she  loves  it,  but  because  she 
cannot  bring  herself  to  resign  it.  Ours  are  the  hands  of 
her  own  most  beloved  children,  and  she  will  yield  to  their 
gentle  force  what  she  would  refuse  to  ruder  hands.  We 
are  of  age,  and  it  is  the  will  of  God  that  we  direct  our 
own  concerns  in  all  things  that  pertain  to  this  life.  Let 
our  mother,  the  Church,  tell  us  what  to  do  for  the  life  to 
come.  Is  not  that  work  glorious  enough,  even  for  her? 
And  if  she  tell  us  that,  in  order  to  obtain  the  life  to  come, 
we.  must  subordinate  the  temporal  to  the  spiritual,  and 
therefore  in  all  things  which  pertain  to  this  life  receive 
our  direction  from  her,  we  will  listen  respectfully,  we  will 
love  her  as  dearly  as  ever,  yet  we  will  be  firm  in  our  Just 
resolve,  understanding  well  that  she  is  from  the  mere  force 
of  habit  repeating  words  which  may  have  been  not  only 
true  but  enicacious  once,  but  which  are  now  as  empty 
and  as  inoperative  as  the  words  of  the  Sanhedrim  or  of  the 
schools  would  be,  if  uttered  in  tones  of  authority  in  this  en- 
Ughtenedage. 

Father  Perrone  does  not  fear  that  Protestantism  in  its 
theological  or  in  its  philosophical  form  will  ever  find  favor 
in  Italy.  She  long  since  weighed  Protestantism  under 
these  forms  in  the  balance,  found  them  wanting,  and 
threw  them  aside  as  rubbish.  Still,  there  was  a  moment 
when  the  faith  of  Italy  seemed  to  her  enemies  to  waver. 

"  From  the  evil  moment  when  the  Protestant  rebellion  began  in 
the  heart  of  (Germany  to  rend  asunder  the  unity  of  Christendom, 
the  eyes  of  the  pretended  Reformers  were  turned  with  guilty  desire 
towards  the  beautiful  plains  of  Italy,  for  they  knew  well  that  im- 
mense gains  and  a  hitiierto  unheard  of  triumph  would  await  them, 
if  they  would  but  transplant  and  cause  to  take  root  their  deadly 
Upas-tree  in  that  Italy  which  is  so  loyal  to  Rome  and  to  the  Popes, 
precisely  because  it  is  so  warmly  attached  to  the  Catholic  faith. 
They  omitted  no  means,  spared  no  pains,  and  left  no  one  of  the 
powerfiil  men  who  favored  their  cause  iminvoked,  in  order  to 
spread  the  poisonous  air  throughout  Italy.  And  they  succeeded 
to  a  certain  extent.  Thomas  McCrie,  a  Scotch  Protestant,  is  the  au- 
thor of  a  book  called,   Memoirs  concerning  the  Re/ormoHon  in 
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Italy,  which  was  translated  a  few  yean  ago  at  Paris  by  one  of  thoM 
Italuui  refugees  who  would  redeem  Italy  by  making  her  a  Piotes- 
tant  nation,  thereby  bringing  upon  her  the  very  greatest  of  evilsk 
The  book  deserves  no  credit  whatever.  The  au&or  alters,  raali* 
dously  colors,  or  exaggerates  fsicts;  he  suppresses  truth,  suggests 
falsehood,  invents  pleasant  fictions,  and  not  seldom  tells  slandoous 
lies.  He  would  have  us  believe  that  all  the  best  and  greatest  Ital-- 
ians  of  that  age  were  infected  with  the  German  poison,  and  in  hii 
caseer  of  slander  he  does  not  spare  the  memories  of  such  vener« 
able  men  as  Sadoleti  and  Contarini.  Yet  it  is  but  too  true  that 
some  of  the  men  of  that  day  who  called  themselves  Uteraii  touched 
the  pitch  and  were  defiled,  while  a  few  of  them  turned  their  hades 
upon  Catholicity,  and  became  proselytes  and  preadien  in  Italy  of 
the  new  gospel  accordbg  to  the  unhaj^y  founders  of  Protestaat* 
ism,  who  could  never  agree  among  themselves  as  to  what  the 
gospel  was.  Several  causes  combined  to  procure  the  apostasy  of 
these  Italian  Catholics.  The  superstitious  reverence  which,  by 
many  at  that  time,  was  affectedly  or  really  felt  towards  Pagan  aa^ 
tiquity,  not  only  as  a  repertory  of  true  eloquence,  poetry,  and 
art,  but  as  a  receptacle  for  all  things  that  savored  of  GentiliBm, 
license,  and  every  kind  of  mere  worldliness;  the  dark  and  silent 
hatred  against  the  Popes  which  was  nourished  in  the  breasts  of 
some ;  and,  finally,  an  inordinate  desire,  not  peculiar  to  that  age, 
to  live  a  life  free  of  all  laws,  and  to  let  loose  the  passions  natural 
to  man  without  fear  of  punishment,  at  least  in  this  life,  were  so 
many  helps  to  the  men  who  had  made  the  perversion  of  Italy  the 
sole  object  of  their  unholy  mission.  The  names  of  Italian  fonulies, 
which  one  occasionally  hears  mentioned  in  Germany  and  in  Swit* 
zerland,  as  names  well  known  there  centuries  ago,  serve  to  prote 
that  the  labon  of  the  emissaries  of  Satan  were  not  wholly  with* 
put  fruit !  Nor  ^ould  we  conceal  the  ftict,  that  two  Italian  cities 
and  courts,  both  famous  for  their  magnificence  and  for  the  pxotec*' 
tion  afforded  by  them  to  letters,  to  the  arts,  and  sciences,  gave  ud 
and  comfort  to  the  pretended  Reformers,  and  favored  the  introdnc* 
tion  and  spread  of  their  insidious  writings  in  the  land.  These 
cities  were  Ferrara  and  Venice.  It  was  the  misfortune  of  Italy 
that  the  then  reigning  Duchess  of  Ferrara  was  a  Navarrese  prin- 
cess, infected  with  Calvinistic  doctrines,  of  which  sad  fact  she  gave 
a  proof  when  she  welcomed  Calvin,  who  had  come  to  do  the  work 
of  his  infernal  master  in  Italy,  to  the  honors  of  her  palace  and 
court.  Venice,  at  that  time  not  well  disposed  towards  Rome,  and 
fiUed  with  a  disloyal  spirit  towards  the  Popes,  yearning  to  assert 
her  dominion,  not  only  over  the  seas  and  over  her  sulijugated 
neighbors,  but  also  over  persons  and  things  consecrated  to  God, 
eagerly  seized  the  occasion  to  destroy  the  pontifical  authority ;  and 
thus  she  prepared  the  way  for  the  lamentable  scenes  which  were 
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not  long  afterward  enacted  under  the  malign  influence  and  by 
the  direct  instigation  of  that  unworthy  friar,  P^olo  Sarpi.  Let 
no  enemy  reproach  ua  for  the  evil  deeds  of  this  Sarpi, — he  was 
not  a  Gatholvs. 

"  Still,  the  merciful  providence  of  Ood  saved  Italy.  The  Italian 
populations  were  not  harmed  by  the  noonday  demon  of  Ferrary 
and  Venice.  The  Catholic  faith,  fifteen  hundred  years  old  in 
Italy,  had  taken  too  deep  a  root  in  the  Italian  heart,  the  ^love  of 
the  people  for  the  beauty,  majesty,  and  holiness  of  Catholic  wor- 
ship was  too  great,  and  their  reverence  and  gratitude  towards 
the  successor  of  Peter  were  too  profound  to  permit  even  a  partial 
Italian  apostasy,  or  to  render  it  possible.  The  good  sense  of 
Italians  could  not  endure  the  illogical  principles,  the  patent  ab- 
Borditiee,  the  endless  schisms  and  variations  of  Protestantism,  nor 
eonld  it  stomach  the  miserable  fruits  which  Protestantism,  from 
ilB  Tery  mfancy,  had  produced  in  Gbrmany,  distracted  l^  civii 
wan  among  populations  which  had  been  united  as  one  &mily, 
and  which  then  ofllered  a  wretched  spectacle,  from  which  Italians 
knew  how  to  derive  a  profitable  lesson.  Was  it  possible  that  the 
love  of  the  beautiful  which  lies  deep  in  the  Italian  heart,  the  fine 
and  impassioned  national  taste  for  the  arts,  and  the  well-tempered 
science  so  visible  in  the  Italian  method  of  philosophy,  could  ever 
have  accommodated  itself  to  the  crude  and  frozen  cultus  of  the 
Reformation,  which,  after  it  had  despoiled  the  Christian  soul  of 
her  faith  in  the  consoling  and  saving  truths  revealed  bv  Christ, 
with  equal  cruelty  and  sacrilege  despoiled  the  house  of  Gbd  of 
all  beauty,  and  of  all  holiness?  No,  Italy  was  not  a  soil  for 
Arctic  Protestantism;  there  was  and  there  is  an  intrinsic  and 
essential  antagonism  between  Italy  and  Protestantism.  Moreover, 
other  causes  were  in  operation  for  the  preservation  and  defence 
of  Italy.  The  pastors  of  souls,  the  sentinels  of  Israel,  the  bishops, 
ably  assisted  by  their  clergy,  watched  over  their  threatened  flocks 
witii  all  vigilauce  and  solicitude.  The  Italian  princes,  in  their 
zeal  for  the  Church  of  Ood,  supported  her  with  the  authority  and 
the  power  of  the  civil  arm.  But  above  all,  the  Roman  Pontiffis, 
the  teachers,  governors,  and  guardians  of  the  whole  flock  commit- 
ted to  their  care  by  Christ,  while  on  the  one  hand  they  fulminated 
their  anathemas  against  the  rising  heresy  of  the  North,  on  the 
other  hand  they  took  care  to  uproot  the  poisonous  plant,  and  to 
build  good  solid  walls  for  the  vineyard  of  the  Lord." — ^Vol.  I., 
jDifC.  PreLt  pp.  vi.-ix. 

Italv  then  has  nothing  to  fear  from  Protestantism,  con- 
siderea  as  a  religion  or  as  a  system  of  philosophy.  The 
dPect  of  the  French  Revolution  upon  Italy  was,  not^  Pr(^ 
testantism, — that  was  always  too  cold,  vulgar,  and  illogi- 
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cal  for  the  Italian  mind,  but  unbelief.  '  The  seoond  at^ 
tempt  to  make  Protestantism  live  in  Italy  has  been  made 
in  this  century,  with  what  success  remains  to  be  seen. 
In  the  year  1844,  Gregory  the  Sixteenth,  of  blessed  mem* 
ory,  a  Pontiff  of  great  wisdom  and  inextinguishable  zed, 
detected  and  condemned  the  proceedings  of  the  New  York 
Christian  Alliance,  which  had  undertaken  the  work  of 
seducing  Italy  from  her  allegiance  to  the  successor  of 
Peter.  Protestant  Bibles  and  tracts  were  to  be  scattered 
in  profusion  over  the  land.  The  avowed  object  was  to 
revive  in  the  Italian  population  the  spirit  of  religious 
liberty;  the  real  object,  which  some  of  the  bolder  or  more 
incautious  conspirators  would  now  and  then  darkly  indi^ 
cate,  was  the  political  independence  of  Italy,  and  its 
union,  federated  or  consolidated,  as  a  prelude  to  the  re* 
vival  of  the  re-establishment  of  the  republic.  Some  mis- 
chief was  done  by  a  wretched  band  of  apostate  friars  and 
priests,  who  fled  to  Malta,  and  there,  unaer  the  protection 
of  the  British  flag,  established  a  paper  called  the  Maltese 
Indicatory  which,  being  circulated  by  stealth,  but  in  great 
numbers,  throughout  Italy,  was  expected  to  be  no  ineffi- 
cient aid  in  the  work  of  making  the  Italians  Evangelicals, 
that  is  to  say,  Protestants,  meaning  by  this  term  revolu- 
tionists  and  parricides. 

"At  the  same  time  there  became  apparent  a  state  of  things 
and  a  change  in  the  popular  mind,  which  the  enemies  of  the 
Church  of  Ood  aud  of  His  people  saw,  and  of  which,  to  the  cost 
of  Italy,  they  took  every  imaginable  advantage.  A  yearning  after 
some  vague,  indefinable  species  of  liberty,  of  which  no  one  knew 
either  the  object  or  the  end,  took  sudden  possession  of  the  £eui- 
tasy  of  the  multitude.  Marching  under  the  banner  upon  which 
was  inscribed  that  magical  word  Pbogrbss,  change,  incessant 
change,  and  novelty  for  its  own  sake  were  sought  in  every 
department  of  life ;  every  knee  was  bent  in  homage  to  the  new 
idol  called  Italian  Unity  and  Independence.  Perverse  and  irre- 
ligious men,  who  had  long  been  united  in  the  bonds  of  a  secret 
conspiracy  against  the  altar  and  the  throne,  regarded  Italy  with 
a  bitter  smile  of  derision  and  contempt.  They  saw  their  un- 
wearied efforts  about  to  be  crowned  with  success,  and  their  deep 
designs  on  the  eve  of  accomplishment ;  they  saw  thrust  into  their 
hands  the  means  of  obtaining  the  good  things  for  whose  possession 
they  had  g^ven  over  their  souls  to  Satan, — their  own  aggrandize- 
ment and  political  domination  under  the  specious  names  of  the 
unity  and  independence  of  Italy.     Yet  they  saw  dearly  that  their 
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liqpes  mmI  thdr  exptctatio&i^  n^eie  iu  wn  tfo  long  as  the  true 
Cutliolic  bith  h«d  a  plaoo  m  the  Italian  heart*  It  would  be  too. 
nokot  a  step  to  |iromiilgat9  the  dootrines  of  socialiffiii  asd  oom- 
muiiUB.  involvuig  the  abolitioa  of  all  the  dogaiaa  and  potitive 
lattitationB  of  Christiaiiitj.  Insuperable  reaistanoe  might  be  ex- 
pected from  the  people.  But,  in  view  of  the  eriating  state  of 
the  popular  mind,  another  oourse,  more  ounning  wod  more  likely 
to  racoeed,  was  adopted  by  these  men.  So  tiie  warm  passions 
of  Italians  were  aroused  and  made  to  bum  fiercely,  the  instru- 
meats  of  misehSef  being  dark  insinuations,  penodieals,  traets, 
iheeto*  and  books  prapared  lor  the  purpose,  popular  mieetings, 
lectores,  assemblies,  secret  clubs,  and  all  the  means  whieh  po- 
litical conspirators  know  so  well  how  to  eipploy,.and  all  designed 
to  convince  credulous  and  supercifial  persons  that  the  only  proper 
method  of  driving  Austria  [fo  iiranierei]  ham  Italy,  i^d  of  re* 
itoffiag  to  the  nation  not  only  her  long-lost  unity  and  independei^cey 
bat  lier  Fdmacy  over  the  nations,  was,  to  deliver  her  from  priest- 
If  tymnny,  and  from  the  servitude  imposed  upon  her  by  her  own 
soperstitious  fears.  A  purer  and  a  more  apwitual  religion,  free 
bom  the  bonds  whkfa  had  dragged  generous  qiirits  to  the  earth 
sad  bad  fastened  them  to  it.  was  &  religion  which  the  newly 
svakened  dignity  and  liberty  ai  the  Itali^  nation  called  upon 
bar  to  profeas.  Mark,  said  they,  the  prosperity  and  grandeur  of 
the  British  nation,  the  greatest  empire  in  the  workl !  See  you  not 
tbst  the  power  and  the  g}ory  of  ifn^and  are  the  legitimAte  effects 
cf  what  some  call  the  Anglican  schism,  but  whioh  should  be 
twmcd  the  emandpation  of  that  kingdom  from  Rome  ? 

''In  this  style  the  oonspirators  wrote  and  talked.  Thair  way 
^  but  too  well  prepared  for  them  by  a  fervid  and  powerful 
mter»  (CKoberti,)  who  had  written  several  vdumea  in  order 
tp  prove  that  the  sun  of  Italian  regeneration  was  about  to  rise. 
Ahnost  every  <me  reed  his  books.  His  style  is  vivid  and  moving, 
sad  he  well  knew  how  to  employ  every  art  that  the  moat  refined 
•ophistry  could  invent.  The  new  Italian  heavens  described  by 
him  were  colored  with  the  tints  of  refined  Paganism ;  the  new  era 
promised  by  him  was  an  era  of  Paganized  Christianity.  It  was 
aeccamry,  in  order  to  ehase  away  the  douds  which  yet  hovered 
•round  the  Urthplaoe  of  the  rising  sun  of  Italy,  to  amy  the  worn- 
out  mki  iragged  ra/iwr  <^  the  <dd  Churdi  in  asodem,  dassical,  and 
ItsUm  garments.  Under  the  name  and  spedes  of  Jesuitism  he 
aouf^t  to  plant  in  the  Italian  heart  an  avernon  and  ^contempt  for 
all  aeligioua  orders*  societies,  and  eongregatioas ;  for  all  secular 
fkagym^  who  would  not,  or  could  not,  understand  and  embrace 
his  dazzling  Aeories  a  for  all  salutary  exercises  of  devotion  whioh 
practical  ChristianB  are  accustomed  to  perform,  and,  finaUy,  for 
dCkiirtiaa  ascetic  life. 
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''  Meanwhile  the  faction  calling  itsdf  the  partj  of  iVogfett,  diat 
i8  to  Bay,  the  demagogy,  waxed  stronger  and  stronger;  it  domi- 
neered  oyer  Italy*  and  felt  itself  powerfdl  enon^  to  be  iniok&t 
in  Rome,  the  centre  and  seat  of  Christianity.  Tracts,  camungly 
prepared  as  argoments  against  Catholicity  and  in  hvar  of  Firotei- 
tantism,  were  cbstribnted  in  great  numhers  by  unseen  hands.  The 
Holy  Father  warned  his  pe<^le  against  this  new  plot  designed 
for  their  min,  and  the  bishops  of  Italy,  especially  tiie  lushops  of 
Tuscany,  rused  their  voice  to  sound  the  alarm  to  their  fiodcs. 
But  the  warnings  evoked  by  pastoral  zeal  were»  for  the  moment, 
in  too  many  plms  rendered  inefficacious  by  the  artifices  of  the 
demagogues. 

''The  state  of  Italv  grew  worse  and  worse  every  dajr.  The 
Holy  Father  was  insulted,  his  liberty  abridged,  and  his  life  men^ 
aced  by  the  triumphant  faction,  and  he  was  at  last  compeUed 
to  leave  Rome,  for  a  season,  to  the  mercy  of  tiie  demsgogoes. 
There  hastened  to  Italy,  and  especially  to  Rome,  foreign  pieich- 
ers  sent  by  the  wnmgling  sects.  Most  of  the  intruders  were  fiM 
England.  Italian  apostates  ran  to  Rome,  there  to  parade  thnr 
apostasy  as  it  were  a  triumph  over  God,  and  to  drag  in  open 
day  as  many  poor  souls  as  they  could  cajole  or  frighten  into 
submission,  into  the  mire  in  which  they  were  plunged.  A  veiy 
large  edition  of  the  corrupt  Bible  most  Calvini8ti<»Uy  rendned 
into  Italian  by  Diodati,  was  prepared  and  distributed  thronghoot 
the  country.  It  was  seriously  proposed  to  seise  the  Pantbeoo, 
known  as  the  church  dedicated  to  all  the  Saints,  and  to  desecnte 
it  by  restoring  it  to  its  old.  Pagan  uses,— -that  is  to  ssy,  bf 
making  it  a  Protestant  place  of  meeting.  [The  Paganism  inherent 
in  Protestantism  was  clearly  seen  in  Uiis  thing,  for  the  Puitheoo» 
the  only  old  Pagan  temple  now  in  a  state  of  preservnticm  at  Rome, 
was  the  very  church  of  all  others  coveted  by  Protestants.  Sym- 
machus,  the  last  high-priest  of  Pagan  Rome,  made  the  same  de* 
mand  on  the  forbearance  of  the  Emperor  Theodosius.]]  AU  the 
signs  of  the  times  were  such  as  are  wont  to  indicate  a  fonml 
redunciation  of  the  Catholic  faith  on  the  part  of  the  people. 
Members  of  religious  orders,  and  virgins  consecrated  to  God,  were 
driven  from  their  peacefol  retreats ;  the  churches  were  despofled 
of  their  sacred  omamentSy  and  even  the  bells  which  called  the 
people  at  stated  times  to  the  house  of  God  were  stolen ;  <derg7- 
men  were  exposed  to  every  species  of  affront,  uid  compeUed  to 
abandon  the  open  exercise  of  their  ministry  or  to  fly  for  their  fivn* 
and  the  pulpits  and  confessionals,  some  of  them  wrought  most 
exquisitely  in  precious  wood,  were  sold  at  mock  auctions  or  bomed 
in  the  public  squares  by  the  Vandals,  as  a  mark  of  their  hatred 
and  contempt  for  the  religion  of  the  priests.  The  blood  of  the 
priests  flowed  plentifully,  for  it  is  well  known  that  many  of  them 
were  inhumanly  butchered. 
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*'  With  such  a  be|^iHng,  loid  wiUi  sach  rmpid  progreu,  vho  at 
^hat  time  oovld  foresee  wknt  would  be  the  oondition  of  Italy  and 
of  Rome,  with  reepeot  to  rehgion,  after  the  lapse  of  &9e  or  ten 
years?  Bat  God  loves  Italy,  and  deUvered  her  also  this  time  from 
the  apparently  insurmountable  dangers  which  menaced  her. 
When  the  winds  and  the  waves  in  &m  horrible  tempest  seemed 
aboot  to  do  their  very  worst,  Ood  spake,  the  winds  ceased  to 
blow,  the  sea  became  calm  and  the  heavens  serene.  Dema* 
^;ogy  was  overcome,  public  order  was  restored,  religion  returned 
to  its  former  splendor,  and  the  successor  of  Peter  was  borne  back 
in  triumph  to  his  Chair,  and  quietly  resumed  the  exercise  of  his 
legitimate  authority  as  temporal  sovereign.  What  true  Catholic 
witnessing  these  things  could  refrain  from  exclaiming,  in  the  fril* 
ness  of  his  heart,  '  O  Lord  1  who  is  like  unto  thee  ?  Who  can 
resist  thy  will?  A  fittle  while,  and  the  wicked  shall  be  no  more ! 
I  passed  by,  and  lo !  he  was  not.  I  sought  him,  and  he  was  not  to 
be  found.' 

^'  The  Catholic,  while  pausing  to  reflect  upon  the  desperate  at- 
tempts which  have  been  made  to  introduce  Protestantism  into 
Italy,  will  not  fieul  to  observe,  that  at  the  very  time  when  Protestant- 
ism, as  a  religion,  was  dead,  and  had  been  transformed  into  in- 
ciifferentism,  rationalism,  pantheism,  and  Manichei8m,^at  the 
'very  time  when  this  deadly  Upas-tree  had  shown  to  the  world  what 
finits  it  would  bring  forth  during  its  accursed  life  of  three  centu* 
lies,  when  it  had  made  patent  to  the  whole  world  the  intrinsic 
barrenness  of  its  nature, — ^when  so  many  noble  intellects  of  di- 
i^ers  nations,  after  a  protracted  combat  with  their  own  reason  and 
witii  the  grace  of  Qoa  in  the  vain  attempt  to  defend  the  errors  in 
'which,  as  in  a  raging  whirlpool,  they  were  hurried  to  the  depths, 
^rendered  themselves  willing  captives  to  Christ,  and  obedient  sons 
of  the  Holy  Roman  Catholic  and  Apostolic  Church,  and  in  their 
writings  tell  the  whole  world  that  they  have  found  in  the  Church, 
and  only  in  her,  the  Truth  which  satisfies  the  mind,  and  the 
Good  which  fills  the  heart,  while  they  demonstrate  the  absurdity, 
the  nakedness,  the  emptiness,  and  tiie  principles  destructive  to 
human  reason  of  Protestantism, — finally,  at  the  very  time  when 
In  Protestant  Oermanv.  in  Holland,  and  in  England  there  is  a  gene* 
ral  movement,  growing  stronger  every  day  and  now  well-nigh 
renstless,  towards  the  Church,  as  the  only  refuge  for  those  the 
sons  of  Adam  who  seek  peace,  true  liberty,  and  the  salvation  of 
tbnr  souls, — at  this  very  time  the  enemies  of  Italy,  some  of 
"whom  can  themselves  her  sons,  would  force  upon  her  this  misera- 
ble lYotestantism,  which  has  cursed  every  soul  that  loved  it,  every 
king  that  protected  it,  and  every  people  that  received  it.  They 
wonld  have  her  repudiate  the  Power  which  conferred  upon  her 
Ae  primacy  over  all  the  nations,  which  secured  to  her  the  purity 
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43i  kef  Mth,  imd  the  subliiiitt  priiritege  of  being  the  monl  centre 
of  tbB  world  by  the  lootioit  in  her  midst  of  the  Apeelolk 
Chair,  and  tiie  supreme  Tisible  Governor  oi  the  Church  of  GocL 
Thejr  would  have  her  forget  in  one  inetant  the  Buhlime  dogmik 
the  august  traditions^  the  illustrious  memorieSk  and  the  immeMe 
benefits  which  she  has  received  from  the  Church  during  dgbtsee 
centuries.  They  would  thrust  Italy  into  the  beginning  of  thst 
terrible  cyde  which  the  Protestant  nations  have  weU-ugh  com* 
pletod,  through  rivers  of  blood»  to  anarchy  in  all  orders,  dtil, 
social,  political*  and  religioos."— Dmc.  PreL,  ^.  x.  -  svi. 

Sueh  persoDt  as  may  think  that  Perroiie  assumee  loo 
much  and  provee  too  little  in  the  last  few  sentences,  have 
only  to  glance  at  the  helpless  and  almost  anarchical  cm^ 
dition  of  Protestant  England^  the  political  head  of  Pn^ 
testantistn^  at  the  present  moment.  She  is  near  the  end  of 
the  terrible  cycle. 

It  is  quite  evident  that  Father  Perrone,  as  an  ItsBao 
and  a  pnest,  does  not  fear  Protestantism,  considered  as  a 
guasi  system  of  religion.  He  fears  it,  inasmuch  as  it  is,  ia 
the  hands  of  the  bieots  of  Exeter  Hall,  of  the  <^  Chrirtian 
Alliance,^  and  in.  the  hands  of  the  Italian  demagogues, 
a  powerful  instrument  in  the  mad  attempt  at  the  tttft- 
blishment  of  democracy  in  Italy.  The  demociatic  aad 
socialistic  rq)ublic  is  the  end  sought  by  the  demamues 
who  really  direct  the  movement.  The  pfaraaes*  ftalitt 
Unity,  Italian  Independence,  are  mere  mottoea  inscribed 
upon  th^  democratic  banners.  Some  would  make  the 
state  of  things  indicated  by  those  phrases  the  end  of  their 
labors  for  the  <^«  regeneration  of  Italy ,^  but  these  pereoirt 
are  comparatively  few,  and  powerless  withal.  Moreover, 
they  are  dreamers,  and  while  they  dream,  Mazrini  wc^s. 
He  most  skilfully  uses  them  as  tools  convenient  for  a 
season,  but  let  them  beware  of  the  day  when  their  services 
are  no  longer  needed,  and  when  the  revolution  sweeps  be- 
yond them,  and  carries  them  away,  not  as  men  £foatiog 
securely  down  the  stream  in  a  good  boat,  but  as  poor 
wretches  hurried  by  the  raging  torrent  far  out  into  the  bot-> 
tomkss  ocean.  Their  experience  during  the  years  184& 
49  should  serve  to  convince  them  that  m  Italy  there  is  at 
present  no  practical  medium  between  the  Red  Rqpubiic 
and  Italy  as  she  is.  There  are  theoretical  media  in  abim- 
dance,  but  of  what  value  are  these  when  those  stem  fiicts, 
the  Bword  of  legitimate  authority,  and  the  digger  of  the 
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-Republic  are  at  theii' deadly  work.  These  tbeorista  BXt 
the  Girondins  tft  Italy.  Upon  thefi)  rests  much  of  the 
responsibility  and  the  guilt  of  the  dreadful  work  which  was 
done  in  Italy  during  the  last  revolution.  They  cannot 
plead,  in  extenuation,  that  they  desired  only  to  unite  the 
states  of  Italy,  and  to  expel  the  Austrian  from  Italian 
territory;  that  they  never  proposed  to  dethrone  the  Pope, 
far  less  to  deprive  him  of  the  free  exercise  of  his  spiritual 
powers  in  Rome;  that  they  are  not  Jacobins;  that  their 
theories  were,  at  worsts  harmless;  and  that  many  of  their 
nuinber  profess  to  be  Roman  Catholics,  try  to  lie  peaceful 
and  loyal  citizens,  and,  in  fact,  lead  ethically  irreproachable 
lives.  These  very  facts,  if  truly  stated,  serve  but  to  prove 
that  they  are  guilty  men;  that  they  are  among  the  worst 
enemies  with  whom  Italy  has  to  contend,  and  that  their 
death  at  the  hands  of  the  Jacobins  is  certain.  The  very 
talents,  moderation,  and  irreproachable  lives,  if  they  lead 
siich,  which  they  plead  in  mitigation  of  sentence,  while 
they  furnish  the  democrats  or  Jacobins  with  characteristic 
and[  potent  motives  to  destroy  them,  furnish  the  real  friends 
and  sons  of  Italy  —  we  mean  all  true  Catholics -*— with 
motives  sufSdent  to  insure  their  condemnation.  They 
are  thus  placed  between  two  fires,  from  neither  of  which 
can  they  escape.  Precisely  because  of  their  talents  and 
natural  virtues  should  they  have  foreseen  the  sanguinary 
Bud  of  tbdr  theories.  They  began  the  revolutionary 
work.  They  gave  the  premises,  from  which  was  drawn 
the  conclusion  of  1848-49.  The  democratic  revolution- 
iflts  outran  them,  and  laughed  them  to  scorn  when  they 
cried,  Hold !  enough !  To  these  misguided  men,  many  of 
them  naturally  good  and  generous  souls.  Father  Perrone 
addresses  his  fugument.  The  Italians  who  are  ranged 
under  this  divisimi  are  more  numerous  than  is  commonly 
supposed*  Th^  are  at  least  one  thind  of  the  people  of 
Italy. 

"I  know  well  that  political  liberty  and  independence  form  the 
bait  with  which  these  regenerators  of  Italy  hoped  and  expected  to 
take  her  captive,  inasmuch  as  she  was  to  be  persuaded  that  her 
newly  found  liberty  and  independence  were  the  legitimate  and 
necessary  restdt  of  her  reputation  of  Catholicity  and  her  accept- 
ance of  Protestandsm.  Unhappy  Italy,  if  thou,  or  any  of  tb^ 
states,  prove  insensate  to  such  an  incredible  degree  as  to  be  caught 
by  a  bait  so  flimsy  as  this !     I  do  not  spealc  only  of  tiie  shame  and 
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impiety  of  procoring  merdy  dvil  and  ptiitical  ameHorations,  how* 
ever  important  they  may  be,  at  the  price  of  a  monstrous  apostssj, 
which  necessarily  involves  the  irreparable  loss  d  the  etonsl  xs- 
vards  of  the  life  to  come,  becanse  it  imports  an  utter  neglect  d 
the  most  sacred  duties  incumbent  upon  the  Christian  man  in  thii 
world,  and,  among  them,  the  duties  payable  by  him  to  his  ooontiy, 
which  are  not  satisfied,  but  outraged,  by  the  course  which  the 
demagogues  would  have  Italians  pursue.  I  speak  also  of  tiie  nstn- 
ral  operation  of  the  demagogical  scheme  in  the  historical,  dril,  and 
philosophical  orders,  according  to  which  it  has  now  become  evi- 
dent that  the  so  highly  vaunted  natural  union  between  Proteetuit- 
ism  and  civil  liberty  is  eminently  sophistical  and  fidse."— p.  xri. 

Father  Perrone  proceeds  to  illustrate  this  position,  which 
scarcely  requires  additional  proof,  so  clearly  does  it  appesr 
to  thoughtful  men  who  watch  the  current  of  events  ss 
they  pass,  by  citations  from  Guizot,  Chateaubriand,  and 
others.  The  passage  quoted  from  Guizot  is  the  noted  one 
from  the  twelfth  Lecture  of  his  Course  on  Modem  History, 
where  he  says  that  the  Protestant  Reformation  rather 
strengthened  than  weakened  the  power  of  the  princes, 
while  it  tended  to  repress  the  liberties  of  the  people.  It 
was  rather  inimical  to  the  free  institutions  of  the  Middle 
Ages  than  favourable  to  their  healthy  development  He 
also  says  that  the  triumph  of  Protestantism  and  of  despot- 
ism in  Europe  was  simultaneous.  Chateaubriand,  io  the 
work  cited  by  Perrone,  Etudes  Hiatoriquee^^Analigee  Rairnn^ 
nie  de  rHistoire  de  France^  enumerates  the  countries  in 
which  the  people  lost  by  the  Reformation  such  liberdes  as 
they  had  enjoyed  before.  '<  The  early  Calvinists  dedared 
themselves  republicans,  but  their  republic  was  an  aristo- 
cracy itself  governed  by  a  secret  club  of  the  elect.  It  wai 
one  of  the  most  oppressive  of  tyrannies,  as  the  melandxily 
story  of  Greneva  while  it  groaned  beneath  the  atrodout 
domination  of  Calvin  plainly  demonstrates.  la  France 
the  Calvinists  nearly  succeeded  in  obtaining  possession  of 
the  land.  The  history  of  modern  France  contains  many 
dreaiT  pages,  but  the  permanent  ascendency  of  Gdvinism 
woula  have  made  its  later  history  far  more  terrible  than 
it  is.  The  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes  was  a  harsh 
measure,  but  it  was  not  unjust,  and  it  was  necessary  to 
the  safety  of  the  king  and  of  the  people.  The  tendency 
of  the  Reformation  was  to  re-establish  feudalism  in  Eu- 
rope.    The  nobles,  who  had  by  this  time  lost  much  of  the 
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{x>wer  which  tbcr  had   misused    so   cruelly,  were  instinct 
tively  attracted  by  a  movement  which  promised  to  restore 
to  toem  their   andent    might-begotten  privilege   to    resist 
the  Pope  and  the  kin^,  and  to  oppress  the  people, — an 
iniqiiitouB  privilege  which  the  Popes,  after  a  long  struggle^ 
bid  succeeded  in  wresting  from  them.     Sweden,  Prussia, 
and  Saxony  remained  absolute  monarchies ;    Denmark  fell 
into  the  hands  of  despots,  and  the  Aristocratic  Cantons  of 
Switzerland  have  been  enabled  by  it,  though  at  the  cost 
of  much    blood,  to  oppress  the  others,   and    to  withhold 
horn  the  people  that  ireedom  which   Swiss  republicans  re* 
gaided    as    their  birthright.     In  England  the  people  not 
oDly  obtained  no  enlargement  of  their   liberties  in  conse- 
quence of  their  apostasy,  but  they  lost  nearly  all  the  sub- 
stance of  what  is  proudly  termed  British  freedom*    That 
freedom  was  protected  by    the  British    constitution,  itself 
the  work  of  Catholics  in  the  Ages  of  Faith,  and  under  the 
malign  influence  of  Protestantism  it  has  been  so  mutilated 
that  it  is  but  a  Aadow  of  its  former  self.     It  at  first  made 
the  flovereiffn  absolute,  and  now  makes  him  a  ruler  only 
in  name.    It  surrounds  him  with  all  the  ensigns  of  a  power 
which  he  cannot  wield,  and  so  the  masses  have  an  excuse 
for  counting  the    cost  of   the  crown,  and  for    comparing 
profit    with      loss.    It    so    degraded  Parliament  that  not 
even  the  abject  Senate  of  Tiberius  exceeded  in  slavishness 
the  Parliaments  of  Henry  the  Eighth  and  of  Elizabeth." 
In  due  time    the   alteration    of   the    constitution,  effected 
by  Protestantism,  produced  its    logical  and    inevitable  ef- 
fects, which  were,  m  part,  a  general  disruption  and'confu* 
sion  among  all  orders  and  estates  of  the  kingdom.     The 
king  lost  tiis    head,  his  dynasty  was  overthrown,  and  the 
crown,  which  had  been  the  first  to  lay  violent  hands  upon 
the  constitution,  lost    its  constitutionaU  together  with   its 
usurped   power.    Then   came  the  turn  of  the  Lords,  who 
had  first  so  basely  yielded  to  the  king,  and  finally  betrayed 
him.    The  lords  spiritual,  the  bishoos,  cannot  meet,  tnev 
cannot  decide  what  is  of  faith  and  wnat  is  not,  but  in  all 
matters  appertaining  to  the  exercise  of  their  ministry  they 
and  the  parsons  form  a  spiritual  police,  as  wholly  subser* 
vient  to  the  government  as  the  armed  lay  police,  and  dis- 
obedience in  them  is  neither  overlooked    nor  unpunished. 
The  most  astounding  proofs  of    the    subserviency  of  the 
Establishment  to  the  crown  have  recently  been  given  to 
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tb^  wdrld.  The  lords  tempoi»l  have  8d  fiur  loflfc  their  voict 
in  tb?  administratioo  of  the  govcniBieiit,  that,  although 
iheir  asflisnt  is  necessary  ia  order  that  a  bill  may  heeoiae  a 
]aWf  yet  oo  one  oocaaipn,  when  tbey  were  unwilling  to 
pess  a  bill  which  had  poised  the  other  houae,  and  was 
supposed  to  be  popular,  the  leader  of  the  House  of  Com* 
moDs,  in  his  plac»e  in  Parliament,  boldly  told  their  lordships 
that  their  house  was  generally  regarded  by  Ibe  nation  si 
an  institution  to  he.spaml  as  a  venerable,  though  nesrlf 
useless,  portion  of  a  majestic  whole,  and  that,  althougb 
their  assent  was  needed,  it  was  needed  only  as  ji  matter  of 
form.  He  told  them  that  the  bill  must  pass.  Otherwise 
ibe  nation  would  begin  to  inquire  whether,  without  abot 
ishing  their  order  or  their  house,  it  mi^t  not  be  aKpedimt 
to  compel  Uiem  to  listen  to  the  public  voice.  Their  legis* 
Utive  powers  might  be  abridged,  or  it  would  be  eaqr  to 
croate  a  number  of  new  neers,  sufficient  for  the  purposes 
of  the.  government.  Lora  John  Russell  adopted  the  tonei 
and  almost  the  language,  of  Henry  the  Eighth  when 
Parliament  was  unwiUing  to  pass  one  of  his  bills.  The 
menace  was  equally  suooe^ful  in  both  cases.  The  moti- 
btion  of  the  oonstitution  has  also  changed  the  character 
of  the  House  of  Commons.  The  sovereignty  of  the  as. 
taon  is  in  the  minority  of  the  House,  and  of  this  majority 
it  is  said  that  it  is  nearly  omnipotent,  being  able  to  do 
everything,  except  to  make  a  man  a  woman.  And  this 
minority  IS  ordinarily  the  organ  of  ministers,  a  body  ua- 
known  in  its  present  fi>nn  to  the  constitution,  and  in 
which  the  soverei^ty  predicated  of  Parliament  really  re- 
aides.  The  constitution  recognises  counselors,  or  advisen 
of  the  crown,  but  it  suppoaes  that  the  king  can  r^ect 
advice  as  well  as  take  it.  Sudb  is  not  the  case  now.  Minis- 
ters govern  the  crown,  both  Houses  of  PariiameDt,  the 
nation,  and  the  empire.  True,  a  minister  can  be  impeadied, 
and  it  is  said  that  some  members  of  the  lower  House  are 
disposed  to  test,  in  the  person  of  an  ex-minister,  the  qossr 
tion  whether  ministers  are  not  really,  as  well  aa  nominmlVf 
responsible  to  Parliament,  and  whether  the  country  should 
be  satisfied  with  the  retirement  of  a  minister  who  hss 
failed  to  do  his  duty.  Finally,  a  new  elementt  unknown 
to  the  conetitutiou,  has  entered'  into  the  oom^KMition  of  the 
House.  This  is  the  urban  interest,  or  the  repneaentation 
of  oveigrown   manufacturing   cities.    The  agricultural  isk 
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terest  in'  the  House  teceived  a  deatlnblow  at  the  passagv 
of  the  famous  Reform  Bill.  A  door  was  opened  for  the 
0BMOCBACY  to  eiiter  the  House,  and  this  door,  instead  of 
beiog  shut,  is  gradually  becoming  wider,  and  the  people 
are  pouring  in.  In  the  old  Catholic  Parliament,  the  people 
were  represented  in  a  way  which  was,  at  any  rate,  satisi- 
factory  to  themselves,  inasmuch  as  the  poor  were  diielded 
from  oppression,  so  far  as  Parliament  could  shield  them* 
After  the  Reformation,  Parliament  ceased  to  protect  them, 
or  to  represent  them,  and  it  aided  and  abetted  the  crown 
in  oppressfBg  them.  The  inevitable  reaction  against  the 
oOQseaoenoes  of  the  Reformation  came,  the  king  lost  his- 
life,  tne  nobility  were  either  exiled,  or  in  other  ways  de*. 
prived  of  the  constitutional  rights  of  their  order,  the  gentry 
were  compelled  to  stay  at  home,  and  among  the  fragments, 
if  any  were  left,  of  their  ruined  estates,  to  meditate  upon 
the  instability  of  human  affairs,  and  upon  the  Divine  say- 
ing that  the  sins  of  the  fathers  should  be  visited  upon  the 
children  unto  the  third  and  fourth  generations  of  those 
who  hate  God.  And  while  the  royal,  noble,  and  gentle  de-^ 
scendanta  of  the  apostates  were  thus  visited  for  the  sins 
of  their  fathers  as  well  as  for  their  own,  the  democracy 
represented  by  Hampden,  Cromwell,  and  Praise-God- 
Barebones,  ana  which  had  been  forced,  against  its  will, 
by  the  three  estates  of  the  kingdom,  to  apostatize,  rushed 
into  power,  and,  in  the  person  of  Cromwell,  wielded  it  aa 
Bo  I^rotestant  sovereign  ever  did.  The  people  lost  the 
reins  of  government  because  there  was  but  one  Crom-t 
well  among  them.  Yet  they  remember  to  this  day  what 
their  fathers  did,  and  they  are  not  content  to  see  them-* 
selves  growing  poorer,  more  helpless,  more  ignorant,  more^ 
powerless,  more  brutal,  and  more  Uke  slaves,  under  the 
blighting  influence  of  the  apostacy  consummated  by  Eng- 
land of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  visited  with  ever-in* 
creasing  severity  upon  each  succeeding  generation,  until 
the  burden  has  become  too  heavy  to  1^  borne.  The  cry. 
of  Reform,  now  raised,  has  swelled  into  a  terrible  cry ;  it 
is  heard  in  the  House  of  Commons,  where  the  democracy 

—  we  do  not  employ  this  word  here  in  its  political  sense 

—  are  already  represented,  and  where  they  will  before 
many  years  l>e  more  fully  heard,  if  they  even  da  not  for 
the  second  time  rush  into  power,  and  rule  or  ruin  England 
in  their'  own    way.     The    cry  is    heard  in   the  House  of 
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J^rds,  and  the  startled  peers  hear  words  which  sound 
strangely  in  their  ears.  They  hear  it  said  that  noble 
birth,  though  a  prima  facie  recommendation  to  dvil  and 
military  office,  is  neither  the  otily  nor  the  chief  requisite* 
The  story  that  Russia  regards  merit  rather  than  rank,  in 
her  appointments  to  office,  and  that  Tottleben,  a  man 
raised  from  the  ranks  a  few  months  agoy  has  defended 
Sebastopol  against  the  allies,  and  that  he  is  ready  to  de* 
fend  the  place  so  long  as  the  allies  may  be  wiilinff  to  ex« 
pend  their  blood  and  treasure  in  trying  to  take  it,  has  been 
told  all  over  Europe.  The  English  people  think  that; 
while  there  are  many  Raglans  among  the  noble  and  gentle 
officers,  there  are  many  Tottlebens  in  the  ranks.  The  de- 
mand in  its  present  form  is,  to  open  the  career  of  office  to 
merit,  wherever  it  may  be  found.  If  one  of  the  aristo- 
cracy deserve  office,  let  him  have  it.  If  a  plebeian  deserve 
it  more,  let  him  have  it,  and  tell  the  aristocrat  to  stand 
aside.  These  words  fall  with  startling  distinctness  upon 
the  ears  of  men  who  have  been  bred  to  believe  that  the 
aristocrat  is  naturally  an  officer,  and  the  plebeian  is  neces- 
sarily a  private.  Like  rats  deserting  a  sinking  ship,  the 
Times  and  Punch  desert  the  aristocracy,  and  pronouooe 
the  demands  of  the  people  to  be  reasonable  and  just. 

Indeed,  who  can  look  at  the  conduct  of  tlie  war  thus  far, 
and  deny  that  those  Englishmen  who  pay  the  expenses 
and  expose  their  lives  in  a  campaign  so  disastrous  as  this 
has  been  to  England  have  some  reason  to  complain,  when 
money  is  squandered  by  millions,  and  lives  lost  by  thou- 
sands upon  thousands,  with  no  other  result  than  apparently 
to  strengthen  the  enemy,  and  to  make  the  relations  of  the 
two  allied  powers  substantially  as  they  were  when  Charles 
the  Second  was  a  sort  of  dependent  upon  France?  It  is 
not  easy  for  Englishmen  to  look  on  quietly,  and  see  the 
nation  dwindling  into  the  condition  of  •  a  second-rate 
power,  through  the  mismanagement  of  all  concerned,  or, 
as  we  would  prefer  to  say,  through  judicial  bUndnesSi 
Th^se  evils,  which  have  at  various  times  overtaken  kings, 
lords,  commons,  and  people  of  England,  are  as  dearly 
traceable  to  the  workings  of  the  Protestant  rebdlion  as 
effects  are  traceable  to  logical  and  necessary  causes. 
What  has  happened  in  England  has  happened  in  all  oouo- 
tries  where  that  rebellion  occurred,  ana  was  accepted  by 
the  estates  of  the  kingdom. 
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The  generative  idea  of  the  great  work  of  Perrone  which 
we  have  under  consideration  may  now  be  clearly  under- 
atood«  The  book  ia  an  appeal  to  the  young  men  of  Italy 
to  repel  these  new  attempts  to  force  Protestantism  upon 
the  Peninsula,  upon  the  ground  that,  while  it  furnishes  no 
means  to  obtain  eternal  Ufe,  it  most  miserably  fails  to  ful« 
fil  ^  its  promises  of  political  and  dvil  ameliorations  in 
societ]^.  Make  that  clear  to  the  Young  Italian,  and  Prot* 
eatantism  will  woo  him  in  vain.  He  despises  it  heartily 
as  a  srystem  either  of  philosophy  or  of  religion,  but  as  the 
**  Christian  Alliance  ^  presents  it  to  him  as  a  thing  which 
may  enable  him  to  obtain  the  political,  civil,  and  social 
reforms  which  he  so  ardently  covets,  an  essential  service 
is  rendered  to  him  when  he  is  made  to  understand  that 
Protestantism^  never  did,  and  never  can,  satisfy  his  desires, 
and  that  it  is  in  the  political,  civil,  and  social  orders,  as 
wdU  as  in  the  religious,  not  a  creator,  not  a  preserver,  but 
a  destroyer.  It  never  built  up  anything,  and  its  seat  is  a 
pile  of  ruin&  Negation  is  the  essence  of  Protestantism, 
as  such,  and  nothing  multiplied  by  nothing  brings  nothing. 
If  the  Young  Italian  tells  you  to  pause,  and  look  at  £nff« 
land  and  America,  two  Protestant  nations,  and  to  mark 
how  Protestantism  has  increased  their  prosperity  to  an 
almost  fabulous  degree,  tell  him  that  he  knows  as  little 
about  England  ana  America  as  a  certain  Italian  who  did 
once  askea  us  if  America  were  not  an  island  near  Lon- 
don ;  or  another,  who  asked  us  why  we  were  a  white, 
and  not  a  copper-colored  man;  or  yet  another,  who,  hear- 
ing that  Massachusetts  was  our  native  State,  requested 
the  favor  of  a  song, in  the  Choctaw  tongue.  The  poor 
Young  Italian  knows  nothing  of  England  or  of  America. 
He  has  been  misled  by  the  agents  of  the  Christian  Alli- 
ance. The  prosperity  of  the  two  countries  is  partly  ap* 
imrent,  partly  real.  This  is  an  age  of  *<  shams/  and  there 
are  political  and  social  shams  in  abundance,  as  anv  Eng- 
lish or  American  politician  will  be  willing  to  testify,  pro- 
vided he  be  not  required  to  criminate  himself.  The  Young 
Italian  will  not  care  to  introduce  Protestantism  into  Italy, 
if  he  favor  its  introduction  at  all,  for  the  sake  of  any  other 
than  real,  lasting  prosperity.  Here  Perrone  makes  him 
understand,  if  he  will  read  and  think,  that  Protestantism, 
BB  such,  cannot  fulfil  its  promise.  It  is  like  a  fraudulent 
bank,  that   pays  only   in   worthless  paper,  and  runs  away 
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#ith  the  gold  of  its  dupes.  It  always  promises  to  pay, 
but  never  pays.  Next^  it  must  be  asked  how  much  of  the 
tesly  lasting  prosperity  of  England  and  America  is  doe 
to  Protestantism,  as  such.  The  result  will  be  a  cipher. 
England  received  her  constitution,  her  common  law,  her 
independent  judiciary,  and  all  those  permanent  institutions 
whicn  she  is  accustomed  to  regard  as  absolutely  essential 
to  the  preservation  of  her  liberties,  fit>m  Cath<Mic  sources, 
and  her  Protestantism  has  more  or  less  mutilated  all  of 
them.  On  striking  the  balance,  it  will  be  found  that 
whatever  real  good  there  may  be  in  English  and  American 
political,  social,  and  civil  life  was  denved  from  Catholic 
sources,  —  the  very  sources  which  Exeter  Hall  and  the 
^*  Christian  Alliance^  tell  the  Young  Italian  to  dry  up,  and 
that  Protestantism  of  itself  brought  only  evil,  and  its  pre- 
tended efforts  to  reform  old  Cath^ic  institutions  have  served 
only  to  mutikte  them.  As  to  the  merely  apparent  pros- 
perity of  the  two  nations,  we  need  say  nothing  here.  The 
present  state  of  English  affairs  does  not  look  very  prosper* 
ous.  America  is  yet  young,  1>ut,  like  many  joang  people 
of  this  age,  she  crowds  the  life  of  two  years  into  one.  A 
premature  death  closes  a  life  led  thus.  The  Young  Italian, 
of  all  others,  has  reason  to  say,  **  I  fear  those  Greeks  who 
bring  me  presents.^  There  are  evils  in  Italian  political  and 
civil  life,  and  he  may  without  blame  wish  for  reformatioD 
and  improvement.  But  if  Protestantism  were  {Wanted  in 
Italy  would  they  be  removed  ?  If  so,  would  they  not  be 
succeeded  by  evils  far  worse?  If  not, — and  this  is  the 
true  state  of  the  case, — how  much  would  the  Young  Ital- 
ian gain  by  superadding  new  and  wasting,  to  old  and  en- 
durable evils  ? 

We  have  seen  that  Protestantism  was  once  planted  in 
Italy,  but  the  seed  died  in  the  ground.  The  stoutest  re- 
instance  to  it  was  made  in  the  republics  of  the  Continent 
Schwytz,  Uri,  and  Unterwalden,  the  three  Catholic  and 
mo0t  republican  Cantons  of  Switzerland,  made  a  success- 
ful stand  against  the  enemy.  Genoa  and  Venice  were 
for  a  short  time  infected  with  the  plague,  and  the  two  rival 
republics,  mrticularly  Venice,  owe  no  thanks  to  them- 
selves if  the  evil  spirit  was  driven  away.  Venice  was 
never  thoroughly  loyal  to  St.  Peter's  Chair,  and  her  present 
temporal  condition  may  be  her  recompense  for  so  tena» 
<Oously  insisting  upon,  the  necessity  of  a  separation  of  the 
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tpiritual  and  the  temporal  orders.  Ferrara  cast  the  North- 
ern demon  out  of  her  ^tes.  As  serpents  are  said  to  die 
when  they  are  brought  into  contact  with  Irish  soil,  so  the 
serpent  of  Protestantism  died  when  it  wriggled  into  Italy. 
Chateaubriand  says  that  the  rays  of  the  Itdian  sun  killed 
it. 

"The  impartial  reader  of  niodem  history  cannot  but  observe 
that  one  of  the  first  temporal  results  of  the  acceptance  of  Protesi 
tantism  was  to  arrest  the  action  of  that  reasonable  form  of  govem- 
ment  which  respects  both  the  principle  of  authority  and  human 
liberty,  and  asserts  the  rights  of  each  in  its  own  sphere.  AH 
the  Catholic  nations  of  Europe  had  such  a  goyemment  before 
the  Protestant  rebellion.  They  had  each  a  constitution,  not  a 
mere  parchment,  but  a  framework  of  government  and  safeguards 
for  the  freedom  of  the  subject,  growing  out  of  the  genius,  charac- 
ter, and  wantjB  of  the  respective  populations.  The  problem  to  be 
solved  was  to  harmonize  the  monarchical,  the  aristocratic,  and  the 
democratic  elements ;  to  secure  to  the  people  a  good  government, 
and  the  peaceable  enjoyment  of  their  rights;  to  give  the  aristo- 
cracy a  bond  of  union  and  a  principle  of  life ;  and  to  secure  to 
the  throne  due  loyalty,  reverence,  and  love.  The  common  bond 
of  these  three  elements,  their  balance,  and  their  harmonizing 
element,  was  the  Catholic  Church.  With  a  little  reflection^  it  is 
easy  to  conceive  how  the  priesthood  was  the  only  power  equal 
to  the  work  of  preserving  an  equilibrium  and  a  lasting  harmony 
between  three  such  dissimilar  elements,  because  the  priests  are 
from  the  democracy,  they  form  a  part  of  the  aristocracy,  and  the 
principle  of  church  government  is  monarchical.  Strong  and 
independent,  the  priesthood  could  afford  to  others  the  example  of 
a  temperate  opposition  to  the  unjust  exactions  of  the  king.  Fos- 
seaaing  great  influence,  and  being  naturally  familiar  with  the  idea 
of  an  enlightened  subordination,  they  were  eflicient  supporters  of 
the  throne,  when  unrighteously  menaced  by  the  other  two  orders. 
Here  we  have  a  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  fact,  that,  in  every 
country  which  accepted  Protestantism,  the  constitution  was  muti- 
lated, and  despotism  was  substituted  for  constitutional  govern- 
ment. Take  from  the  machinery  of  representation  that  principle 
of  harmony,  and  the  movements  of  the  machine  will  become 
confused  and  erratic.  Protestantism  sowed  the  seeds  of  anarchy 
everywhere,  and  so  completed  the  downfall  of  political  and  dvil 
liberty.  The  states,  menaced  by  the  anarchical  principle,  saw  no 
remedy  except  in  the  centralization  of  power.  The  litUe  repub- 
lics of  Italy  were  absorbed  by  their  more  powerful  neighbors. 
The  Cortes  of  Spain,  and  the  States- General  of  France,  once 
Htxong  bulwarks  of  the  throne  and  fearless  defenders  of  the  con- 
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stUutional  rights  of  the  people,  fell  into  discredit,  and  tlien  iota 
disuse.  Tliroughout  Europe,  the  r^al  office,  pace  elective,  be* 
pame  a  hereditary  dictatorship. 

"  Protestantism  substituted  the  State  for  the  Church  as  a  aa- 
thority  binding  the  consciences  of  men,  and  thus  it  lessened  the 
dignity  and  diminished  the  liberty  of  man  considered  as  a  Chris- 
tian and  a  member  of  civil  society.  On  the  one  hand,  it 
proclaimed  the  absurd  doctrine  of  the  absolute  right  of  private 
judgment  in  matters  of  religion,  thus  opening  the  way  to  fatal 
.  error,  affecting  not  only  religion,  but  every  department  of  life ; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  it  subjected  conscience  to  the  despotic 
will  of  the  ruler,  by  degrading  religion  to  the  condition  of  a  mere 
creature  of  the  state,  and  a  branch  of  the  public  service,  to  be 
supported  and  governed  like  the  army  and  navy.  It  was  not  in 
the  power  of  the  Reformers  to  do  otherwise.  Tlie  people,  that  is 
the  majority,  of  those  days,  were  not  of  themselves  disposed  to 
accept  Protestantism.  It  required  thirty  or  forty  years  of  the 
most  cruel  legislation  in  order  to  force  the  new  Gospel  upon  their 
acceptance.  But  even  if  they  were  favorably  disposed,  their  aid 
alone  would  not  have  enabled  the  Reformers  to  prosecute  thdr 
work  against  the  will  of  the  princes.  The  only  instrument  fitted 
to  the  purpose  of  the  Reformers  was  the  civil  power  with  the 
means  of  coercion  which  it  has  always  at  hand.  Hence  it  is 
that,  wherever  Protestantism  became  rooted  in  the  soil,  its  success 
was  entirely  due  to  the  aid  afforded  by  government,  whicht  sc« 
cordingly  regarded  the  Reformation  as  its  own  property,  took 
possession  of  it,  and  imposed  it  upon  the  unwilling  people  with 
cruel  laws  and  with  fii«  and  sword.  Sweden  under  Gostavns 
Vasa,  Denmark  under  Christiem,  England  under  Henry  and 
Elizabeth,  Prussia  and  other  nations  of  the  North,  and  the  demo- 
cratic states  of  Switzerland,  all  afford  historical  evidence  of  the 
truth  of  these  statements.  The  Protestants  themselves  are  dis- 
gusted with  the  vassalage  which  state  autocracy  has  imposed  upon 
them.  Hence  there  is  among  them  at  this  day  a  general  move- 
ment in  favor  of  the  emancipation  of  their  church,  and  of  its 
right  to  govern  itself.  As  a  proof  that  it  can  do  this,  and  that 
both  the  State  and  the  Church  will  be  served  by  the  formal  recog- 
nition of  the  essential  distinction  without  separation  between  the 
two  orders,  they  point  to  the  history  and  actual  state  of  the  Cath- 
olic Church,  with  its  independence  and  autonomy.  In  tmtb, 
what  species  of  servitude  can  be  more  degrading  than  to  be  com- 
pelled by  penal  laws  to  receive  the  religion  of  the  state,  that  is, 
from  a  power  which  has  no  legitimate  mission  to  teach,  to  preadi, 
and  to  make  laws  concerning  articles  of  faith,  and  to  bind  the 
conscience  of  the  people,  over  which  it  has  no  such  right  The 
Church  claims  the   exercise  of  this  right  because  she  received  it 
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firom  Christ;  because  the  can  demonstrate  to  every  man,  who  is 
not  jodicially  Wnd,  the  divine  origin  of  her  mission ;  because  her 
title  to  be  r^arded  as  the  infallible  teacher  of  truth  is  indisputable ; 
and  because  the  articles  of  faith  revealed  by  Christ  and  taught  by 
her«  as  they  transcend  the  sphere  of  the  natural  intellect  of  man, 
ought  to  rest,  and  do  rest,  upon  an  intrinsic  authority  so  weighty, 
that  a  reasonable  man,  who  is  willing  to  confess  the  truth,  not  only 
can,  but  must,  yield,  not  a  blind,  but  an  intellective  assent  to  them. 
[Even  in  yielding  merely  intellective  assent,  he  merits  nothing, 
—he  goes  not  beyond  the  devils,  who,  as  the  Apostle  says,  yield 
this  same  assent,  and  tremble.  The  intellect  is  a  necessary  power.] 
By  the  grace  of  Christ,  which  always  accompanies  the  authorized 
preaching  of  the  word  of  God,  he  is  enabled  to  give  a  saving 
assent  to  the  truths  of  religion,  as  proposed  to  him  by  the  Church. 
But  the  state  has  no  such  power  as  that  which  we  have  described, 
—it  is  not  within  its  sphere, — ^it  is  not  instituted  by  Gk)d  to 
conduct  men  in  relation  to  the  end  which  the  Church  proposes  to 
them,  and  the  means  which  she  has  at  her  command  are  far  from 
being  in  proportion  to  that  end,  inasmuch  as  they  lie  in  an  entirely 
distinct,  though  not  a  separate  order,  and  the  end  to  which  they 
aze  naturally  fitted  is  the  consecration  of  civil  society ."—- JOiVc. 
PreL,  pp.  pp.  xviii.-xxiii. 

This  very  civil  society  is  a  means  provided  by  God  for 
a  higher  end,— the  establishment  of  an  everlasting  society 
of  redeemed  men  beyond  the  heavens.  The  Church  of 
God  is  the  only  interpreter  and  administrator  of  the  laws 
which  must  be  observed  in  order  that  a  man  may  be  ag« 
gr^ated  to  that  society.  From  this  principle  nows  the 
conclusion  that  the  temporal  order  is  subordinate  to  the 
spiritual.  The  state  cannot  make  laws  concerning  re- 
ligion, it  can  only  aid  the  Church  in  the  execution  of  her 
laws.  If  the  state  go  beyond  this,  it  transcends  its  powers, 
and  logic  tells  us  that  anarchy  mtist  be  the  result^  while 
history  tells  us  that  it  always  has  been,  and  our  own  obser^ 
Tation  tdls  us  that  it  is.  Ideas  are  not  abstractions;  they 
are  things,  real  acts  of  real  beinss,  or,  if  you  will,  real  forms 
of  real  entities.  The  best  proof  of  it  is  the  generative  or 
fructifying  power  of  an  idea. 

These  sentences  are  not  exaggerated  declamation,  or  ian* 
tastical  views  of  a  narrow  and  retrograde  mind.  Thev  are 
easily  verified  historioed  truths,  and  our  beloved  Italy  is 
warned  by  them  not  to  repose  her  confidence  in  her  degene- 
rate sons,  who,  affiliated  to  secret  societies,  have  forsaken 
her  for  the  worship  of  strange  gods,  and,  while  they  pro- 
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• 
has  to  be  asiociated  for  the  sole  purpose  of  lertoring  to 
her  the  primacy  which  she  once  claimed  and  exeioied 
amone  the  nations,  they  foreot  that  this  primacy  standi 
or  faUs  with  the  primacy  of  Feter,  and,  reading  histivy  by 
contraries,  they  propose  as  her  highest  good,  and  as  a  sov'^ 
ereign  remedy  for  ttie  evils  which  afflict  her,  that  fennula 
of  ful  evils,  reliffious,  political,  and  social,  called  Protestant* 
ism.  Our  socidists  even  are  far  more  reasonable  in  their 
restorative  formulas^  because  the  society  which  they  pro* 
pose  to  reform  is,  and  for  many  years  to  come  will  be, 
Protestant  society.  Scarcely  any  change  for  the  worse  in 
it  could  be  devised  by  the  wit  of  modern  philanthni|nst8« 
But  it  is  far  otherwise  with  a  aociety  that  is  and  always 
has  been  Catholic.  The  promised  mountain  of  refomuu 
tion  brings  forth  a  mouse  with  the  negative  sign.  In  alge- 
bra, negatives  multiplied  by  positives  produce  negatives. 
The  conclusion  is  of  the  same  nature  with  the  weaker  or 
negative  part.  There  is  something  positive  in  Protestant^ 
ism,  and  that  is  the  remnant  of  truth  which  it  has  been 
gradually  rejecting  in  every  department  of  life  these  three 
hundred  years.  In  itself,  it  is  merely  negative.  Fc^Iowiog 
the  inflexible  laws  of  logic,  she  has  oeen  engi^ed,  age  after 
age,  in  multiplying  her  -positive  by  her  negative  ^kraents^ 
and  the  result  has  been  necessarily  a  series  of  negations^ 
the  sum  of  them  growing  greater  and  greater,  of  course, 
as  the  work  goes  on,  until  the  negative  raouae  has  prD* 
duced  a  mountain  of  negations,  thus  reversing  the  sense 
of  the  proverb,  as  Protestantism  reverses  the  aense  and 
goodness  of  everything  it  touches.  Nihil  teiigii  quod  won 
faedavit  The  ({generate  sons  of  Italy  who  so  treacher- 
ously  hold  to  her  lips  a  poisoned  chalice,  the  ingredients  of 
which  were  concocted  in  London  and  New  York  by  her 
deadly  enemies,  imitate  the  example  of  Aaron,  of  Jero- 
boam^ and  of  other  men  who  have  at  various  times  set  up 
vile  idols,  and  have  bid  the  people-  to  behold  in  them  the 
gods  in  whom  alone  safety  was  to  be  found.  While  the 
children  of  Israel  were  encamped  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Si- 
nai, and  before  their  eyes  had  ceased  to  be  daszled,  and 
their  ears  stunned,  with  the  lightning,  voices,  trumpeting,' 
and  thunder  which  accompanied  the  presence  of  the  ma* 
jesty  of  God  as  he  descended  upon  the  mountain  and  nid 
to  the  people,  <<I  am  the  Lord  thy  God,  who  brought 
thee  forth  from  the  land  of  Egypt,  and  from  the  house  of 
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bondage ;  thou  shalt  have  no  strange  gods  hefve  fne^^-^ 
AaroQ  set  ap  a  golden  calf,  made  of  the  earrings  of  the 
women,  and  he  said  to  the  people,  **  These  are  thy  gods^ 
O  Israeli  which  have  brought  thee  out  of  the  land  of 
Egypt.*"  Jeroboam  did  the  same  thine  while  the  children 
of  Israd  were  a  united  and  a  powerful  nation,  and  under 
the  reign  of  Splonum  enjoyed  the  prinmcy  among  the 
flutjons  of  the  earth.  The  power  and  the  glory  of  the  na- 
tioDy  and  the  material  prosperity  of  the  people  under  the 
reign  of  the  wisest  and  greatest  idng  that  ever  lived,  were 
fresh  in  the  remembrance  of  the  peodie  wh^n  three  fpgrths 
of  tbem  most  «ervildy  flawed  Jecoooam,  renit  asunder  the 
nation,  and  worshipped  the  calves  which  he  aet  up»  in  imi* 
Cation  of  Aaron,  and  presented  to  them  aa  the  ^^s  which 
bad  brought  them  forth  from  Egypt.  The  ido}(itry  of 
Aiynon  was  punished  by  the  instant  loss  of  life  to  thou<- 
saoday  by  the  forty  years  wandering  in  the  desert,  wad  by 
th^  death  of  all  tne  people  who  bad  left  Egypt,  two  only 
exoefited,  before  the  prcMniaed  land  was  reached.  What  a 
lesaoQ  for  Italy !  The  idc^try  of  Jeroboam  was  punished 
by  the  laying  waste  of  the  land  with  fire  and  sword ;  by 
the.  final  captivity  of  the  people.  As  the  Popes,  after  sioov 
Jbr  reverses,  have  in  every  case  returned  in  triumph  to 
Bome,  so  the  children  of  Judah  returned  to  Jerusalem,  and 
rebittlt  the  temple,  while  the  children  of  the  men  who 
adored  the  calves  set  up  by  Jeroboam  were  drasged  into  a 
esptivity  from  which  they  never  vetumed,  and  from  which 
^tstcM'y  cannot  trace  them.  They  are  one  of  /the  few 
fwoples  who  have  not  only  loet  their  national  unity,  but 
Iheir  esustenoe,  and  have  been  so  dfectuaU^  scattered,  or 
tijddeny  or  spirited  away,  that  the  most  patient  researches 
an?  not  rewarded  wkb  the  remotest  trace  of  them.  One 
of  the  moot  interesting  historical  problems  of  our  day  is, 
to  find  the  missing  ten  tribes 'cf  Israel  who  apostatized 
uauder  Jeroboam.  What  a  lesson  for  Italy!  What  a 
wtcaing  to  hex,  not  to  heed  ^he  Aarons  and  the  J^oboams, 
the  G&«ttzzia  and  the  Mazzinis,  who  erect  aolden  calves, 
and  say  to  her.  These  are  thy  gods,  O  Israel,  which 
brought  thee  oiiit  of  the  land  of  Egypt,  and  (nom  the  bouse 
of  bondage!  Protestantism  is  the  goldien  calf  of  Italy  i  If 
she  unU  worship  it,  let  her  look  for  a  forty  yeacs'  travel  in 
the  dewrt !  Let  her  look  for  the  death  of  ail  her  children 
before  the  qfiODmised  land  is  reached.     Where  wiU  .4he  .dead 
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conspirators  be  then  ?  In  the  grave  <^  Core,  Dathan, 
and  Abiron,  whom  the  earth  swafiowed  up !  The  fiite  <if 
these  conspirators,  and  of  their  deluded  followers,  has  been 
ever  the  fate  of  men  who  conspired,  not  only  against  the 
Lord  and  against  his  Christ,  but  a^nst  Moses  and  Peter. 
In  the  time  of  Aaron,  the  alternative  offered  to  the  people 
of  God  was.  Mount  Sinai,  or  Death.  The  pec^Ie  chose 
to  die.  In  the  time  of  Jeroboam,  the  alternative  offered  to 
the  same  people  was,  the  Temple  of  Jerusalem,  or  Death. 
Ten  of  the  twelve  tribes  chose  to  die.  In  the  time  of  Max* 
zini,  the  present  time,  the  people  of  Italy — who  rq^ard  the 

frimacy  among  nations,  which  was  won  for  them  by  the 
^opes,  and  which  was  lost  by  their  disloyalty  to  the  Chair 
of  Peter,  as  theirs  by  all  divine  and  natural  law — are  ofleied 
the  alternative  between  Rome  and  Death.  It  remains  to 
be  seen  which  part  the  people  of  Italy  will  choose.  The 
idea  of  the  unnappy  Gioberti,  divested  of  its  Pa^^  and 
ultra  federative  elements,  was  and  is  the  true  idea  for 
Italy.  Rome  or  Death !  exclaimed  Gioberti  to  distracted 
Italy.  The  mischief  was,  that  he  wanted  a  Roine  coined  in 
his  own  mint,  and  the  coin  would  bear  the  impress  of  the 
Pontifex  Maximus,  not  of  Christian,  but  of  Pagan  Rome. 

*'An  illustrious  and  most  religious  writer  of  our  oirn 
age,  M.  Martinet,  a  man  who  understands  well  the  wants 
of  the  age  and  their  remedy,  says  that  the  arm  of  God  is 
now  visibly  raised  on  high  over  the  world,  to  bless  it  or  to 
curse  it.  The  choice  rests  with  lis.  Society  is  on  the 
verge  of  ruin,  and  it  asks,  What  shall  I  do  to  be  saved? 
It  looks  to  the  heavens  for  an  answer,  and  from  the  stars 
it  receives  no  sign.  It  turns  to  the  earth,  and  finds  only 
earth.  It  interrogates  itself,  and  it  sees  only  evidences  of 
decay  and  ruin.  Disgusted  with  its  present,  afraid  to  think 
of  its  future,  it  looks  at  the  past,  and  there,  in  the  valley  of 
dry  bones,  it  discovere  a  ^erm  of  life.  It  is  Rome,  the 
source  of  the  only  true  life  it  ever  lived.  And  crumbliDg 
society  looks  at  the  hideous  valley  of  bones,  at  herself,  at 
the  niture  which  threatens  her,  and  exclaims :  Rome  or 
Death !'' 

The  beginning,  progress,  and  end  of  the  attempt  of  the 
degenerate  sons  of  Italy,  who  are  the  slaves  of  toe  secret 
societies,  to  make  their  mother  worship  the  empty  idol  of 
Protestantism,  are  so  clearly  described  in  the  aocouflts 
given  in  the  Old  Testament  concerning  the  movemeots  of 
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Aaron  and  Jeroboam,  that  it  is  only  necessary  to  chan^ 
the  names  of  persons  and  places  in  order  to  have  a  satis* 
factory  history  of  the  Italian  revolution  as  designed  by 
Mazzini :— > 

"  And  the  people,  seeing  that  Moses  delayed  to  come  down  from 
the  mount,  gathering  together  against  Aaron,  said.  Arise,  make 
Its  gods  that  may  go  before  us ;  for  as  to  this  Moses,  the  man  who 
bron^t  us  out  of  the  land  of  Bg3rpt,  we  know  not  what  has  be* 
fidlen  him.  [How  often  have  the  degenerate  sons  of  Italy  uttered 
the  same  wo^  concerning  the  Pope!  Yet,  as  Moses,  in  Qod'A 
own  time,  descended  from  the  mountain  and  made  himself  heard 
and  felt,  so,  in  Gkxi's  own  time,  when  wicked  men  declared  the 
Papacy  to  be  an  obsolete  idea,  just  then  the  Pope  reascended  his 
throne  and  appeared  in  fuller  majesty  than  ever.] 

"  And  Aaron  said  unto  them.  Take  the  golden  ear-rings  from 
the  ears  of  your  wives,  and  your  sons  and  daughters,  and  bring 
them  to  me.     [So  did  Mazzini  in  Rome.] 

"  And  the  people  did  what  he  had  commanded,  bringing  the  ear- 
lings  to  Aaron.  And  when  he  had  received  them,  he  fashioned 
them  by  founders'  work,  and  made  of  them  a  molten  calf.  And 
they  smd,  these  are  thy  gods,  O  Israel,  that  have  brought  thee  out 
of  the  land  of  Egypt 

**  And  rising  in  the  morning,  they  offered  holocausts,  and  peace 
victims ;  and  Uie  people  sat  down  to  eat  and  to  drink,  and  they  rose 
up  to  play 

**  And  Moses  said  unto  Aaron,  What  has  this  people  done  unto 
thee,  that  thou  shouldst  bring  upon  them  a  most  heinous  sin  ?  And 
he  answered  him.  Let  not  my  Lord  be  offended,  for  thou  know* 
est  this  people,  that  they  are  prone  to  evil.  ..... 

"  Then  Moses,  standing  at  the  gate  of  the  camp,  said.  If  any 
man  be  on  the  Lord's  side,  let  him  join  with  me.  And  all  the 
sons  of  Levi  gathered  themselves  together  unto  him. 

"  And  he  said  unto  them.  Thus  saith  the  Lord  God  of  Israel, 
-—Put  every  man  his  sword  upon  his  thigh,  go  and  return  from 
gate  to  gate  through  the  midst  of  the  camp,  and  let  every  man  kill 
his  brother,  and  friend,  and  neighbcAr. 

'*  And  the  sons  of  Levi  did  according  to  the  words  of  Moses  s 
and  there  were  slain  that  day  about  three-and-twenty  thousand 
men 

"  The  Lord  therefore  struck  the  people  for  the  guilt  on  occasion 
of  the  calf  which  Aaron  had  made." — Exod,  zzxii. 

We  have  dwelt  at  some  length  upon  topics  suggested 
by  the  Preliminary  Discourse  of  Father  Perrone,  because  he 
tberein  takes  a  comprehensive  and  profound  view  of  the 
field  from  which  he  culled  the  materials  for  the  work  be- 
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fore  as.  It  id,  as  we  hare  alreftdy  said,  diridd  info  tfaiM 
yoIutiie%  which  might'  easily  be  reduced  to  the  eompaBS 
of  one,  without  the  loss  of  anj  substantial  portion  of  (he 
argument.  His  plan  is,  to  attack  Protestantism  by  destroy- 
iqg  the  root,  and  not  by  cutting  off  the  branches.  Erery 
system  of  doctrine,  whether  philosophical  or  religious,  in 
order  to  be  a  system,  must  have  a  fundamental*  supreme, 
and  vital  principle,  which  sustains  it,  and  pervades  everv 
ptort  of  it,  So  that  it  stands  or  falls  with  the  principle  whicn 
gives  it  real  or  apparent  life.  Catholicity  has  suen  a  prin- 
ciple,—  so  has  Protestantism^  This  principle  is  in  esrii 
respectively  its  Rule  of  Faith.  To  the  examination  of  this 
rlile  may  be  reduced  adl  the  eleiiJents  of  warfatc  between 
Catholicity  and  Protestantism,  ilnd  upon  this  field  the  bit* 
tie  must  be  fought.  Accordingly,  this  work  of  Perrooe  is 
given  to  an  examination  of  the  demerits  of  the  Pix>testant 
rule  of  faith.  The  term  Rule  of  Faithj  as  ap()lied  to  Pro- 
testantism, is  not  strictly  correct,  for  it  has  no  faith,  and 
consequently  no  rule  of  faith.  Its  rule  is,  to  have  no 
rule.  Yet  the  term  is  convenient,  and  no  one  need  be  niis^ 
}ed  by  its  use  in  a  controversy  like  this.  An  objeetioii, 
however,  mav  hei^  occur  to  some  persons.  This  is  nol  an 
age  in  which  people  care  much  for  dogmatie  discussions. 
They  prefer  the  examination  or  the  fruition  of  results  to 
the  resolution  or  establishment  of  principles.  These  lire 
taken  for  granted  by  the  masses,  Who  accordingly  are 
content  with  a  system  of  grovelling  materialism  for  their 
philosophy,  ^fhey  will  have  nothmg  to  do  With  science 
unless  it  is  made  easy,  so  that  he  who  runs  itiay  read; 
they  care  nothing  for  the  speulative  sciences,  while  they 
are  interested  in  those  whicn  are  practical,  which  may  1)e 
put  to  some  use,  and  serve  as  instruments  for  the  acqutai- 
tion  of  wealth ;  they  would  not  bestow  a  thought  upon  the 
systems,  speculations,  and  dreams  of  socialists  and  other 
self-elected  reformers^  were  it  not  that  these  profess  to  be 
nble  to  cure  some,  if  not  all,  the  evils  which  afflict  society, 
and  which  every  one  feels  in  a  greater  or  lesser  measure; 
they  read,  not  heavy  tomes  and  really  scieiitific  books,  but 
popular  Pennv-Mi^zine  and  Hous^hold^Words  abridg- 
faients  and  diluted  expositions  of  scientifie  matte^  and 
hardly  even  these,  while  the  paper-stitcfaed  rohriaAce  and 
the  newspaper  ordinarily  satisfy  their  thirst  for  know- 
ledge.    Those  who  go  &rtfaer  rarely  go  bkyond.tbe  mag^ 
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asiDe  and  the  review.  So,  in  mattera  cyf  reIigioit|  they 
care  not  for  the  firftt  prindples  upon  which  a  system  rests ; 
they  ask  ^ou  to  describe  the  practical  applioations  of 
those  prinaples  of  the  ordinary  affairs  of  life»  and  they 
will  take  your  principles  for  granted, ^the  Catholic  from 
his  habit  of  faith,  the  Protestant  from  his  habit  of  ma- 
terialism. Controversial  sermons,  tracts,  and  other  books 
are  not  absolutely  set  aside,  but  their  day  has  passed,  not 
for  erer,  but  for  a  season ;  and,  in  the  Catholic  Church,  the 
Catechism,  moral  theology,  and  an  application  by  each 
pastor  to  his  congregation  of  the  principles  of  the  Cate^ 
cfaism  and  of  moral  theoloffy^  have  in  a  great  measure 
superseded  the  controversitu  sermon,  while  the  CaUioUc 
newspaper,  magazine,  (the  Review  is  of  its  nature  oontro^ 
▼ersial, — Judea  damnatur  dum  nocena  cAaohiiuvj)  the  Cath** 
oHc  devotional  hook,  the  story,  and  the  class  of  books, 
BOW  become  very  large,  in  which  Catholic  principles  are 
in  various  ways  applied  to  the  common  affairs  of  life,  have 
nearly  consigned  the  old-fashioned  books  of  controversy 
on  matters  of  foith  to  the  upper  and  less  frequented 
shelves.  Meanwhile  the  Protestant  stock  of  devotional 
books  is  excessively  meagre,  and  with  the  exception  t>f 
some  vulgar  re*hasn  of  stale  objections  against  Catholicity 
answered  a  hundred  times,  there  is  no  Protestant  oontiXH 
versial  literature  worth  mentioning.  In  the  Protestant 
pulpit,  the  custom  of  introducing  politics,  socialism,  rap* 
perimn^  abolitionism,  and  all  other  ^Msmitic^  topics  of  the 
daj,  and  of  seizing  upon  passing  events,  such  as  murders, 
shipwrecks,  fires,  riots,  processions,  and  visits  of  distin^ 
guidied  strangers  like  Kossuth,  as  appropriate  and  pop* 
ular  material  for  sermons,  has  become  inveterate.  Tne 
pressure  of  the  spirit  of  the  age  upon  even  good,  faithful 
Catholics  may  be  partially  estimated  by.  this  change  in 
the  Catholic  public  taste,  which,  in  this  respect,  has  con* 
suited  the  peculiar  character  of  the  times.  Catholics  must 
be  in  die  world,  but  not  of  it,  and  the  line  between  the 
two  forms  of  life  cannot  be  drawn  by  any  other  than  an 
infidlible  hand. 

Father  Perrone  has  written  a  complete  essay  upon  the 
Protesfant  rule  of  faith,  and  the  nature  of  his  work  re- 
quired a  specific  examination  of  the  principle  upon  which 
Protestantism  rests.  He  addresses  a  .people  whose  \ofpxi 
is  passably   good,  and.  who    have    rejected  Ptotestantism 
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more  than    once,    on  account   of   its  intrinsic  absurdities, 
but  who    are    somewhat    puzzled  by  this   new  device  c^ 
heresy,    in    representing  itself   as    the   political  and  civil 
regenerator  of  nations.     As    these    Italian  liberals  form  a 
large  minority  of    the  nation,  as    there  is  danger  that  a 
considerable  porticm  of  the    rising  generation  ma^  be    se- 
duced into    tne    ranks    of   libendism,  as  the  majority  of 
the  liberals  profess  to  believe  in  the  Holy  Catholic  Church 
so  far  as  they  have  any  supernatural  belief  at  all,  and  as 
they  generally  declare    that    their    only  quarrel  with  the 
Church  is  based  upon  the  supposition  that  she  is  unfriend* 
ly  to  a  free  government,  and  that  their  only  reason  for 
favoring  the  introduction    of    Protestantism  into  Italy  is, 
that  it  professes  to  be  favorable  to  the  modem  doctrine  of 
progress,   to  human  liberty,  and  to  Italian   unity  and  in* 
dependence,  and  may  ther^ore   be  used  as    a  convenient 
instrument  for  the    accomplishment  of    their  ulterior  puiw 
poses,   to    be  afterwards  thrown   aside   as  a   useless,  worn* 
out,  and  by  no  means  honorable  instrument  of  warfare,  it 
follows  that  Father  Perrone  had  to  do  three  things.    He 
had  to  show  that  every  nation,  which,  by  its  three  estates,— 
by  whatever  name  these  may  be  called,  or  under  whatever 
form    the^    may   appear, — ^bas    definitely  accepted  Protest 
tantism,  is  either  ruined,  or  is  on  the  road  to  ruin.    It 
sows  tares,  apples  of  Sodom,  Upas-trees,  and  the  evil  tree 
brings  forth  its  evil  fruit.     Like  the  Upas-tree,  it  presents 
a  comely  appearance    to    the    superficial  observer  fiom  a 
distance;    let  him    draw    near,    and,  if  its  odors  do  not 
poison  him,  its  fruits  and  juices  wiU.     Like  the  apple  of 
Sodom,  it  may  look  beautiful  to  the  eye  while  it  afibrds 
no  nourishment  to  the  eater.    Like  the  tares,  it  is  in  the 
beginning,   when  it  is  young,  not  so  easily  distinguished 
from  the  good  wheat,  and  it  is  only  in  the  season  <^  fruits 
that  it  proves  to  be  a  vile  weed,  fit  only  to  be  burned  ss 
rubbish.     It  promises  to  the  people  civil,  political,  social, 
and  religious  reform,  and  it  in  the  end  brings  politicsl, 
religious,  social,  and  civil  ruin.     Current  events  in  Eng* 
land,  as  we  have  already  remarked,  illustrate  this  positioD 
of  the  illustrious  Perrone. 

The  decline  of  Protestant  nations  is  a  living  fact  to  whkJi 
no  man  can  shut  his  eyes.  The  model  of  those  nations  is 
England.  Her  own  statesmen  and  chief  writers  begin  to 
despair.    A  few  years    of  war  will  show  how  reasonable 
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their  foiebbdings  are.  Yet,  lest  any  man  accuse  Perrone 
of  availing  himself  of  the  argument  that  ruin  follows  the 
introduction  of  Protestantism,  and  is'  therefore  its  legiti- 
mate consequence,  he  devotes  two  books  to  the  devdop* 
ment  of  the  following  propositions :— The  intrinsic  quali- 
ties of  Protestantism  are  such,  that,  by  every  rule  of  logic, 
it  must  produce  the  ruinous  effects  which  have  everywhere 
followed  its  acceptance  by  a  nation.  The  nature  of  Cath* 
olicity  is  such,  that  the  nation  which  abides  by  it  loyally 
will  secure  the  fruition  of  the  end  for  which  Ctod  formed 
civil  society. 

The  thread  held  by  Perrone  in  tracing  bis  way  to  the 
conclusion  that  Protestantism  is  a  destroyer,  and  not  a  oon- 
aervator,  is  this.  Both  parties  agree  that  God  has  left  to 
man  a  rule  of  faith  to  which  all  men  who  profess  to  believe . 
in  a  positive  religion  of  divine  origin,  sucn  as  is  Christan* 
ity,  are  bound  in  conscience  to  yield  their  assent.  Pro- 
fessed atheists  may  pass  over  this  part  of  the  discussion,  if 
they  will.  The  whole  controversy  turns  upon  the  answer 
to  the  following  question :  Is  this  rule  of  belief  one  of  the 
three  professed  by  Protestants, — the  theosophic,  the  **  ra- 
tional (rationale  a  nan  ratiocinando)^  or  the  heteroclite 
rule, — or  is  it  the  rule  professed  by  the  Boman  Catholic 
Church? 

The  true  rule  cannot  be  the  theosophic,  that  is,  the  rule 
which  says  that  each  man  must  model  his  creed  according 
to  the  immediate  and  internal  communications  which  he 
may  receive  from  the  Holy  Ghost.  Luther  at  first  in- 
tended to  adopt,  or  rather  to  cause  his  dupes  to  adopt,  this 
rule.  Not  a  small  portion  of  the  Protestant  world  has  at 
difierent  times  accepted  this  rule,  from  the  Gnostics  of  the 
first  two  centuries  to  the  Montanists  of  the  third,  and  so 
on  down    to   the  Anabaptists  of   the    sixteenth,  the  Inde- 

Gndents  of  the  seventeenth,  the  Swedenborgians  and 
etbodists  of  the  eighteenth,  and  the  Irvingites,  Mormons, 
and  other  fanatics  of  the  nineteenth  century.  This  rule  is 
a  source  of  misrule.  It  is  against  the  clear  warrant  of 
Scripture ;  it  is  a  rule  of  its  own  nature  suggestive  of  the 
most  deplorable  hallucinations;  it  has  given  birth  to  nu- 
merous sects  professing  extravagant  or  impious  doctrines, 
and  it  has  opened  a  wide  door  to  immorality,  unbelief,  fa- 
naticism, and  rebellion.  And  so  it  is  one  of  the  gates  of  hell. 
It  will  be  borne  in  mind,  that  we  are  giving  but  a  very 
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brief  and^is  of  the  argument  of  Penone.  Each  of  the 
heads  or  topics  whidi  ve  only  mention  is  illustrated  with 
an  erudition  which  would  surprise  one  who  does  not  know 
«rho  and  ivhat  Ferrone  is.  The  second  rule  of  bdief 
among  Protestants  is  the  so-called  **  rational  '*  rule,  or  the 
rule  of  private  judgment.  Tliis  rule  is  most  critically  ex« 
smined  by  the  illustrious  author.  He  subjects  it  to  a  Bibli^ 
cal,  historical,  theological,  rational,  ethical,  and  pcdemical 
dissection.  Under  the  Biblical  head  he  demonstrates  that 
the  rule  fails,  because  the  genuineness,  integrity,  and  in8p^ 
ration  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  cannot  be  proved  from  tht 
Bible  itsdf,  nor  from  any  exttfnal  source,,  excepting  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church ;  because  this  rule  of  faith  is  con^ 
demned  by  the  BiUe,  even  in  its  mutilated  state,  aa  Pint* 
estants  have  it ;  because  the  Protestant  Bible  is  a  muti- 
lated Bible,  and  miy  reformer,  any  Bible  Society,  ^r  aoy 
person  of  great  influence  and  wealUi,  oan  at  any  time  issue 
editions  of  the  corrupted  word,  and,  being  corrupted,  use- 
less as  a  rule  of  faith ;  and  finally,  because,  admitting  fcr 
the  sake  of  argument  that  these  abjections  can  be  answered, 
there  remains  the  fatal  one,  tiiat  no  book  or  documoit  ess 
be  a  rule  of  faith  which  is  interpreted  in  oontradietory 
ways  by  different  readers,  all  eaually  honest,  and  ea» 
guided,  oonscioudy  or  unconsciously,  by  his  own  opinions, 
firejudices,  and  passions.  The  toord  wUcb  the  Protestant 
TCader  gets  while  reading  the  Bible  is  not  God^s  word,  it 
is  his  word. 

Historically  examined,  the  Protestant  rule  is  fouad 
jeqvally  wanting.  It  was  not  only  unknown  to  Christiaa 
imtiquity,  but  so  contrary  to  it,  that  even  the  heretics  of 
the  first  i^es,  in  their  worst  aberrations,  never  thought  of 
it  as  a  rule  c^  belief.  It  has  been  in  practice  adopted  bf 
all  heretics,  and  in  theory  it  justifies  all  manner  of  here^. 
Its  adoption  as  a  rule  was  reserved  to  modern  times.  It 
was  adopted  in  theory  by  the  self-elected  Reformers,  and 
in  practice  repud^atea  by  every  one  of  them,  as  it  is,  in 
fact,  by  every  true  Protestant.  We  have  yet  to  see  the 
Protestant  who  m^es  it  the  living  rule  of  nis  conduct  in 
jdigjous  matters. 

Theologically  considered,  the  Protestant  rule  destrm 
the  unity  of  faith  and  of  love  which  Christ  willed  should 
subsist  m  his  Church;  it  annihilates  the  very  cononitioii 
of  iaiih,  substituting  for  it  mere  opinion ;   and  it  loads  di- 
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rectly  to  rationalistD»  either  vulgar  or  philosophical*  The 
Church  of  Christ  becomes  according  to  it  a  philosophical 
school,  and  not  the  most  noble  one,  inasmuch  as  the  en- 
trance of  positive  theology,  which  Protestant  masters  at 
times  would  fain  teach,  makes  it  a  very  ridiculous  school. 

Examined  in  a  rational  and  ethical  point  of  view,  the 
difficulties  attending  the  Protestant  rule  are  so  numerous 
and  so  great,  as  to  make  it  repugnant  to  the  common  sense 
of  mankind.  No  man  ever  embraced  Protestantism  unless 
moved  by  some  worldly  cause,  which  made  him  shut  his 
eyes  to  the  absurdities  of  the  rule.  No  man  ever  adopted 
it  to  save  his  soul.  It  presupposes  Satanic  pride  in  the 
heretic,  and  it  is  thus  diametrically  opposed  to  the  humility 
prescribed  by  our  Lord.  It  is  impracticable  for  believers 
and  for  unbelievers;  that  is,  no  Protestant  and  no  Pagan 
either  can  or  will  follow  it.  The  Protestant  may  adopt  it  as 
bis  motto,  and  talk  lustily  about  it,  but  that  is  all.  Consid- 
ered in  a  polemical  or  controversial  light,  the  rule  is  worse 
than  useless.  It  not  only  fails  to  prevent  controversies 
concerning  matters  of  faitn,  but  it  gives  them  new  food, 
increases  them,  multiplies  them,  ana  renders  them  inter- 
minable. 

The  third  rule  of  faith  among  Protestants  is  called  by 
Perrone  the  heteroclite  rule.  Tne  name  is  new  in  this 
connection,  but  it  is  an  appropriate  name.  The  author 
applies  it  to  the  Church  of  England,  which,  according  to 
its  own  account,  is  neither  Protestant  nor  Catholic,  but  is 
at  the  head  of  the  Protestant  world  without  being  of  it, 
and  is  a  branch  of  the  Catholic  Church,  though  cut  off  long 
since  from  the  tree  planted  and  watered  and  blessed  by 
Christ.  It  tries  to  pursue  a  middle  course,  and,  as  happens 
in  all  cases  where  a  middle  course  is  absurd,  its  way  is  er*- 
ratic  or  heteroclite.  It  contrives  to  be  nothing,  while  striv- 
ingto  be  something  ori^nal. 

Perrone  concludes  his  argument  on  the  negative  polemic 
side  with  the  f(dlowing  observations:-^ 

"From  the  argument  developed  in  this  first  volume,  we  infer 
that  the  pretended  Reformation  of  the  sixteenth  century  has  enact- 
ed the  part  of  a  destroyer,  not  of  a  reformer,  unless  reformation 
means  a  change  from  good  to  bad.  It  was  an  aberration  of  the 
public  mind  in  Ckrmany  and  in  EngUmd,  governed  by  human 
pride,  and  by  the  innate  tendency  of  fdl  men  to  be  free  from  the 
lequixements  and  prohibitions  of  even  the  law  of  Ood.     Under 
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the  name  of  'erangelical  liberty'  is  eought  to  crette  an  inde- 
pendenoe  from  that  divine  aathority  which  Chnst  establiahed  la 
his  Church.  Proteatantism  is  a  downright  negatioo,  —it  is  a  resl 
apostasy.  It  may  be  that  the  childTen  of  the  wicked  men  who 
did  all  that  they  could  to  rend  asunder  the  seamless  garment  of 
Christ  are  less  malicious  than  their  fathers.  Perhaps  some  of 
them  may  believe  themselves  to  belong  to  the  flock  of  the  One 
Fkstor,  Christ  Jesus.  It  may  be  that  the  prejudices  which  they 
imbibed  in  their  infiEincy,  which  were  made  stronger  by  their 
Protestant  education,  and  confirmed  by  the  Protestant  atmo- 
sphere in  which  they  live,  prevents  them  from  understanding 
thoroughly  the  nature  of  the  evil  work  done  by  their  ancestors. 
Christian  charity  tells  us  to  pity  them,  and  to  do  all  in  our  power 
to  remove  the  deep,  dark  veO  which  hangs  between  them  and  the 
troth,  and  makes  it  obscure  to  them.  But  the  notion  of  bringing 
this  negation,  this  apostasy,  this  Trojan  horse,  as  a  present  to  Itslj, 
is  an  outrage  upon  common  sense.  As  such  Italians  will  leoeiTe 
it."— Vol.  1 .  pp.  329,  330. 

Having  shown  in  the  first  volume  that  Protestantism  is 
in  every  order  a  destroyer,  Perrone  gives  his  second  volume 
to  the  argument  showing  that  Catholicity  is  of  its  own 
nature  a  preserver.  It  is  on  earth  the  kingdom  of  Crod. 
Whosoever  seeks  it  first,  finds  that  all  other  things  are 
added  to  him.  In  this  stage  of  his  argument  Father  Per- 
rone shows  that  the  Roman  Catholic  rule  of  faith  is 
the  only  rule  which  has  a  Scriptural  basis.  It  is  the  only 
rule  Which  embraces  the  whole  Word  revealed  by  God. 
This  last  chapter  is  a  very  important  one,  and  so  is  the 
next,  to  all  Protestants  who  still  profess  to  believe  that  the 
Bible  is  truly  the  Word  of  God.  The  author  demonstrates 
that  the  Roman  Catholic  rule  of  faith,  looked  upon  in  a 
Biblical  light,  is  the  only  one  which  proves  the  holiness, 
dignity,  and  fully  divine  origin  of  the  two  Testaments^ 
Qra  and  New.  Historically  considered,  the  Catholic  rule 
of  faith  is  shown  to  have  oeen  professed  by  all  Christians 
in  every  age  of  faith;  to  have  alone  preserved  the  sacred 
deposit  to  the  saints  delivered  of  Grod  from  the  attacks  of 
heretical  pravity,  and  to  have  alone  preserved  apostolic  mis* 
sionaries  of  the  Grospel  in  the  work  of  converting  the  na- 
tions to  Christ.  Cfonsidered  theobgically,  the  Catholic 
rule  appears  to  be  the  only  one  which  fulfils  the  con- 
ditions required  in  a  true  rule  of  faith, — the  only  rule 
which  preserves  in  the  Church  a  perfect  unity  of  faith  and 
the  communion  of  love,  and  the  only  rule  offered  in  the 
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name  of  Christ  to  the  world  which  is  infl^ible, — applied 
in  the  same  way  in  all  ages  and  in  all  places  to  the  dog* 
mas  of  faith  revealed  by  our  Lord  to  his  Church  in  the 
banning,  and  capable  of  maintaininff  the  fidth   unaltered 
to  the  end  of  time.     In  a  theologiciu  point  of  view  it  is 
shown  that  tiie  Cathdic  rule  is  the  only  one  which  at  all 
justifies  and  makes  reasonable  the  establishment  of  an  in- 
stitution such  as  the  Church  of  Grod,  even  in  the  mind  of 
heretics,  claims  to  be.    Considered  in  the  light  of  what  is 
commonly   called  pure  reason,  Perrone    demonstrates  that 
the  Catholic  rule  is  the  only  rule  suited  to  the  wants  and 
capadties  of  all  men,— the    only  one    which    satisfies    the 
intellect  and  the^  heart  of  a  reasonable  man,  and  the  only 
rule  of  faith  which  saves  the  intellectual  and  moral  dignity 
of  man  in  submittinjg  himself  to  an^  rule  of  belief.    The 
prindple  developed  m  this  chapter  is,  that  all  other  rules 
of  belief  are  from  man,  so  that  he  who  is  called  upon  to 
receive,  being  naturally  equal   to  the   giver,    becomes  the 
slave  of  a  vagabond  master,  whereas  the  true  rule  is  le* 
oeived  ttom  Christ,  our    God,  to  whom  we  owe    service, 
and   whose   service  ennobles    us.     Polemically   viewed,    the 
Catholic  rule  is  the  only  one  which  can  bear  examination, 
— ^can     overcome    all    reasonable    diificultics.       This    rule, 
which  we  have  called  the  Catholic  rule,  is  to  be  found  only 
in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  because  such  was  the  will 
of  Christ,  because  only  the  Roman   Catholic   Church   has 
the  marks  by  which  the  true  Church  of  Christ  may  be  dis- 
tinguished   from    all    others,    because    the    words    Catholic 
and  Roman  were  always  regarded   as    synonymes    and   as 
convertible    terms   by  all    ecclesiastical  antiquity,   and  be? 
cause   to   the   existence  of  the   Catholic   rule  of  faith  the 
primacy  of  Peter  and  of  his  successors  is  indispensable. 

"  This  Roman  Catholic  Church  alone  is  that  bright  column  oi 
fire  given  by  God  as  a  safe  guide  to  man  that  he  may  find  his  way 
through  this  desert  to  the  promised  land,  which  is  the  only  object 
of  the  aspirations  of  the  true  sons  of  Ood.  She  is  the  unshiJKen 
(Hilar  which  divides  the  children  of  Israel  from  the  Egyptians,  the 
merciless  persecutors  of  the  pec^  of  God.  Wherefqre  ^aee-im^ 
lii4>py  men  who  turn  away  from  the  fiery  column  erected  by  God» 
and  follow  the  treacherous  lights  of  the  quagmire,  may  attribute 
to  their  own  fatal  imprudence  the  dreadful  state  of  blindness  with 
which  they  are  cursed*  If,  instead  of  serving  faitiifoliy  under  the 
kaderafaip  of  a  Moses  and  Joshua,  appointed  by  God,  they  maich« 
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under  captains  of  their  own  capricioas  choice,  against  the  gigan- 
tic enemies  of  Canaan,  and  are  shamefully  routed,  let  them  l^uae 
only  themselves.  The  men  of  our  day  who  do  this  are  Pro- 
testants, who,  while  they  profess  to  be  guided  by  the  Bible  akme, 
really  follow  an  idol  set  up  by  themselyes.  The  Bible  without  sn 
authorized  and  legitimate  interpreter  is  a  gnomon  without  the  son. 
They  who  confide  in  their  own  private  interpretation  for  the  pro- 
duction of  a  symbol  of  fJEUth  are  like  the  pilot  who  trusts  for  the 
guidance  of  his  ship  to  a  confused  and  senseless  mass  of  drawings 
tiirown  together  without  knowledge  or  skill.  What  wonder  if  the 
pilot  rons  his  vessel  upon  the  sands,  the  rocks,  or  upon  some  de- 
serted and  inhospitable  shore?  The  Bible  in  the  hands  of  Pro- 
testant ministers  is  the  sacrifice  which  in  Hebron  served  as  a  pre- 
text to  Absalom  for  the  rebellion  which  he  stirred  up  against  hts 
own  father,  David  the  king.  It  is  a  murderous  instrument  for  de- 
etroying  the  life  of  the  motiber  who  gave  them  life. 

"Unhappy  Ph>testantism,   which   cannot  justify  itself  withoat 
justifying  also  every  extravagant  and  impious  heresy  which  has 
appeu^  in  the  world  since  the  days  of  Uie  Apostles,  or  may  i^ 
pear  in  the  days  to  come !     It  cannot  accuse  the  Church  of  error 
without  accusing  her  Founder  of  fidsehood,  of  impotence,  of  utter 
want  of  foresight,  or  of  unMthfulness  to  his  promises.     It  includes 
in  the  act  of  permanent  rebellion  of  which  it  is  guilty  a  formal 
apostasy  from  Christianity,  and  its  followers,  who  know  this,  cao- 
not  hope  for  salvation.     Let  them  not  deceive  themselves.    It  is 
an  immutable  decree  of  God,  that  there  is  no  heaven  for  the  msn 
who  dies  in  the  state  of  mortal  sin.     Now  heresy  and  schism  are 
mortal  sins,  and  the  guilty  soul  will  be  judged  by  Qod,  who  alone 
can  infidlibly  know  what  is  the  degree  of  malice  in  rejecting  a 
Church  which  presented  herself  before  them  at  every  step  and 
way  as  a  light  shining  for  their  sakes  upon  every  spot  in  the  world, 
but  for  which  they  cared  not,  while  they  sedulously  turned  their 
eyes  away  that  they  might  not  see  her.     She  alone  is  the  Churth 
in  which  are  deposited   the   tables  of  the  law  written  with  the 
finger  of  the  living  God ;   in  which  alone  the  crown  of  Aaron  in 
the  exercise   of  his  eternal  priesthood  is  ever  vernal;   in  which 
alone  is  the  altar  upon  which  the  only  sacrifice  which  hcmors  him 
and  renders  him  placable  is  offered  to  the  God  of  nature  and  of 
grace ;   in  which  alone  is  sent  up  to  heaven  the  fragrant  offerings 
which  return  in  copious  showers  of  graces  and  of  benedictioDS 
upon  the  people  of  .God ;   yea,  she  alone  is  the  Church  upon  whose 
brow  are  stamped  in  characters  of  living  light  the  everlasting  marks 
of  truth  and  of  holiness.     The  Protestant  who  rushes  forth  from 
this  unique  sanctuary  of  truth  and  of  holiness  to  offer  profane 
sacrifices  upon  the  high  places  of  the  green  hills  to  the  lying  Baal, 
there  prostitutes  unto  wretched  adventurers,  who  laugh  him  to 
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soom  for  his  folly,  the  dignity  which  was  his  as  a  child  of  God. 
His  earthly  life  endures  hut  an  instant ;  a  mathematical  point  is  the 
formula  for  the  space  and  time  touched  hy  him  in  the  universe, 
and  in  his  own  despite  he  is  hurried  to  the  house  of  his  eternity, 
where  the  veil  which  he  Ml  wear  falls  at  last,  and  for  ever,  from 
his  opening  eyes;  where  he  will  see  the  truth,  at  last,  as  he 
might  have  seen  it  on  earth,  one,  pure,  and  saving;  where  re- 
pentance is  vain,  and  the  yearning  to  retrace  fedse  steps  is  foUy/* 
—Vol.  II.  p.  413. 

Id  the  third  and  last  volume  of  his  work  Perrone  makes 
an  application  of  the  principles  which  he  has  established 
in  the  previous  volumes.  He  considers  at  length  the  moral 
effects  of  the  Protestant  rule  as  displayed  by  history.  We 
can  give  only  a  portion  of  his  summing  up  in  conclusion. 

"The  origin  of  Protestantism  was  not  in  the  abuses  of  the 
Roman  Church,  nor  in  the  usurpations  of  her  pontiffs ;  it  was  not 
in  the  feeling  of  the  want  of  intellectual  liberty,  nor  even  the 
emancipation  of  reason  from  the  tyranny  of  authority.  No; 
nothing  of  all  this,  as  we  have  seen  and  have  proved.  These  were 
only  the  false  and  specious  pretexts  which  the  first  innovators  made 
use  of  to  mask  their  rebellion  in  the  face  of  the  people.  The  true 
and  only  cause  of  the  Reformation  was  independence  in  belief  and 
action ;  pride  and  the  ambition  on  the  part  of  the  Reformers  to  be 
the  beads  of  a  faction ;  incontinence  and  lasciviousness  on  the  part 
of  its  propagators ;  ■  rapine  and  spoil  of  Church  property  on  the  part 
of  the  princes  and  nobles ;  the  violence  and  force  to  which  the  sound 
part  of  the  population  was  subjected ;  nothing  more  or  less. 

"  The  nature  of  the  reform,  or  of  Protestantism  in  its  theoretic 
part,  is  a  chaos  of  confusion  and  absurdity,  making  God  a  capri- 
cious tyrant,  and  man  a  being  that  believes  without  freedom,  that 
sins  against  his  wiU,  that  interprets  the  Bible  without  understanding, 
is  damned  without  any  fault,  and  justified  and  saved  without  good 
works.  In  its  moral  part  it  is  a  most  fruitful  source  of  wickedness, 
since  it  makes  man  a  machine,  the  victim  of  an  invincible  concu* 
piscence,  and  the  slave  of  sin.  In  its  organization  and  worship 
it  presents  a  total  absence  of  unity  through  its  infinite  divisions  and 
subdivisions ;  absence  of  Church,  for  it  is  still  forming  and  not  yet 
formed ;  absence  of  worship,  because  it  has  no  faith  of  which  this 
might  be  the  expression  or  manifestation ;  absence  of  love,  for  it  is 
nourished  only  by  hatred  of  Catholicity;  absence  of  profession, 
because  there  is  no  symbol  to  constitute  it. 

"  Its  effects  are  a  l)ottomless  abyss  of  doubt,  perplexity,  and 
uncertainty,  a  fountain  of  bitterness  without  consolation  or  comfort, 
no  solid  peace  in  life,  and  most  bitter  agony  in  death."— Vol.  III. 
pp.  441,  442. 
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"  On  the  other  hand,  Catholicity,  through  its  character  fidi  of 
coherence  and  union,  appeara  eminently  social.  It  exdades  the 
Mosaic  horror  for  strangers,  under  the  old  law  necessary  to  ^ 
Jewish  people,  who  were  called  the  people  of  Qod;  that  wall  of 
separation  is  now  taken  away,  the  dinaions  are  alxdidied,  Jew  and 
Gentile  hecome  one  in  Jesus  Christy  bsfoas  God  all  men  are  cqiiaU 
aod  all  the  law  and  the  prophets  are  xedneed  to  thia  one  comnymd, 
Diligite  aUeruirum;  and  thus  the  Apostle  aays  that  the  whole  Uw 
in  hoc  verbo  ingtanratur,  Diliges  prosimum  hmm  daU  ie  if$tm,* 
This  law  belongs  to  all  times  and  to  all  places,  to  all  dimes  and  men. 
It  is  adapted  to  the  wants  of  all  ages  and  to  all  forms  of  goTemmeat. 
is  in  accordance  with  the  duties  of  eyery  rank  and  condition  of  life. 
It  purifies  the  affections,  strengthens  virtue,  destroys  vice.  To  it  tlie 
moral  world  is  indebted  for  its  power,  and  the  phyrical  for  tiie  al- 
leviation of  its  miseries*  It  contains  myslsriM  fa&  the  wise,  and 
parables  for  children.  In  its  prayers  for  the  dead  it  records  the 
past,  it  governs  the  present  by  charity,  and  possesses  itself  of  the 
future  by  hope.  By  the  unity  of  its  faith,  it  unites  all  intdligenoes 
in  the  professton  of  the'^same  truths,  and  takes  away  even  the  pos- 
sibility of  divisions.  Thus  there  is  unity  of  intelligence,  unity  of 
will.    Who  will  now  hesitate  to  confess  it  catholic  and  univenait 

'*  And  yet  those  demagogues  who  strive  to  substitute  Protestant- 
ism for  Catholicity  wish  to  deprive  Italy  of  so  great  a  possessbn. 
They  would  steal  from  her  in  these  unhappy  times  the  most 
precious  of  all  goods,  the  unity  which  we  have  described,  and 
make  her  instead  the  most  pernicious  of  all  gifts. 

''Ood  through  his  spedal  providence  preserved  our  peninsula 
from  the  terrible  scourge  of  Protestantism,  when  in  the  sixteenth 
century  its  poisonous  breath  was  borne  over  these  smiling  coun- 
tries with  such  force.  Nor  were  frivolous  and  superficial  men 
wanting  in  those  times,  particularly  among  literary  men,  who  sl- 
lowed  themselves  to  be  carried  away  by  the  seductive  prospect 
which  the  heresy  of  the  frozen  North  offered.  Still  all  their  en- 
deavors were  vain,  and  the  thousand  attempts  which  they  made  to 
surprise  the  good  faith  and  the  good  sense  of  the  Italum  people 
were  void  and  unsuccessful.  But  now,  in  the  middle  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  when  all  danger  seems  past,  when  Protestantbm 
is  in  its  matest  decline,  and  has  lost  credit  with  all  persons  of 
sense,  and  even  the  opinion  of  the  world  is  giving  it  up,-'-when 
this  poisonous  tree  has  produced  its  last  fruits  of  indifferentism, 
rationalism,  pantheism,  socialism,  and  communism, — ^when  the 
public  inclination  is  borne  towards  Catholic  unity, — ^now  is  the 
epoch  of  the  greatest  danger  for  Italy 

"  In  order  the  better  to  lure  the  less  wary,  they  offered  them  tiie 
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BritiBh  greatnera  and  prosperity  a»  an '  efiect  of  its  schism  and 
emancipation  from  Borne.  And  to  this  end  an  eloquent  writer 
poblished  many  works  of  not  a  little  magnitude,  in  which,  as  in 
a  panorama,  the  approaching  prosperity  of  Italy  is  pictured  with 
the  colors  and  the  tints  of  Paganism.  To  the  same  end,  under  the 
shadow  or  mask  of  Jesuitism,  the  religious  orders  and  the  whole 
deigy,  if  not  all  Catholics  of  sincere  piety,  were  brought  into  ha^ 
tred.  The  way  thus  prepared  and  religious  anarchy  and  faction 
ruling  at  Rome  and  throughout  a  large  part  of  Italy,  treatises 
against  Catholicity  and  in  favor  of  Protestantism  were  profusely 
scattered  among  the  people,  so  that  the  Pope  and  the  bishops  of 
Tuscany  had  to  raise  their  voices  to  admonish  the  faithful  of  the 
danger  that  hung  over  them.  The  faction  becoming  more  furious, 
many  Italian  apostates  who  were  joined  with  other  prtediers  of 
difoent  nations  hurried  to  promote  the  work  begun  under  these 
anspioes,  and  assisted  to  plant  in  this  classic  land  the  so-called 
Ilefonnation.  These  wicked  persons,  renewing  the  ever  execrable 
scenes  which  took  place  in  past  times  in  eslablishing  Protestantism 
on  the  ruins  of  the  Church  in  Catholic  countries,  did  not  cease  to 
provoke  the  people  against  the  religious  and  virgins  consecrated  to 
Ood,  furiously  driving  them  from  their  peaceful  asylums  with  tu- 
multoous  threats  and  demonstrations.  Tliey  obliged  the  ministers 
of  the  altar  to  conceal  themselves,  and  to  assume  the  dress  of  lay- 
men, in  order  that  they  might  not  be  known  as  dedicated  to  the 
'sanctuary  and  to  the  sacred  ministry.  Nor  did  they  stop  till  they 
had  gathered  an  immense  mass  of  the  rabble,  despoiled  churohes, 
burnt  or  torn  down  the  convents  and  religious  houses,  and  put  to 
the  sword  the  priests  who  were  firm  in  the  execution  of  their  duty. 
With  such  enormities  and  violences  and  cunning  arts,  in  less  than 
(en  years  the  old  religion  would  cease  to  be  the  ruling  faith  in  the 
peninsula*  But  Ood,  who  loves  Italy,  saved  her ;  he  commanded  tte 
threatening  waves,  and  they  were  still ;  yet  still  the  deep  and  stormy 
waters  cease  not  to  roar  and  threaten." — ^Vol.  III.  pp.  449,  450. 

We  haTe  left  ourselves  no  space  to  speak,  as  we  had 
intended,  of  the  second  work  named  at  the  head  of  this 
article.  We  may  say,  however,  that  it  is  an  able  and  val- 
uaUe  work,  ana  well  worth  the  serious  attention  of  the 
thoughtful  stqdent  Catholics  are  not  opposed  to  the  circu- 
lation  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  in  the  vernacular  tongues 
in  faithful  versions  and  a  correct  text,  but  they  are  op- 
posed to  the  Protestant  Bible  Societies,  because  they  are 
formed  in  a  spirit  of  hostility  to  Catholicity,  because  they 
do  not  confine  themselves  simply  to  the  circulation  of  tlie 
Seriptures,  and  because  they  circulate  only  mutilated 
copies  and  corrupt  versioRs  of  the  Word  of  God.     Protea- 
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tants  are  not  honest  in  our  regard.  Because  we  oppose 
their  editions  and  versions  of  tne  Bible,  they  represent  us 
as  opposed  to  the  Bible  itself,  and  because  the  Church 
prohibits  the  reading  of  them  to  the  faithful,  they  allege 
that  she  prohibits  to  her  children  the  reading  of  the  Scrip- 
tures. This  is  bad  logic  and  bad  morality.  At  the  very 
lowest,  the  Church  has  as  much  authority  to  say  what  is 
a  true  recension  or  a  faithful  version  of  the  Scriptures  as 
have  the  Protestant  sects.  We  cannot  allow  these  sects, 
after  having  denied  infallibility  to  our  Church  on  the 
ground  that  our  Lord  founded  no  infallible  Church,  to 
assume  it  for  themselves. 

In  conclusion,  we  may  say,  that,  while  we  perfectly  agree 
with  Father  Perrone  as  to  the  madness  of  the  attempt  to 
Protestantize   Italy,   we  cannot  deny  that  there  are  many 
political  and  social   grievances    in   the    peninsula    that   de- 
mand redress.     These  are  the  relics  of  old  feudal  customs 
and  usages,   which,   however  good  and  laudable  in    them- 
selves, or  however  useful  they  may  have  been  in  their  day, 
or  would  be  now,  if  the  old  feudal  society  subsisted  in  its 
integrity  and  full   vigor,   are  no  longer  m  harmony  with 
mooem   society,   and  are  offensive  and   burdensome  to  the 
people.      If   the   Catholic  party  associate   Catholicity   with 
the  retention  of  these  usages,  and  make  it  a  part  of  re- 
ligious duty  to  support   the   secular  princes  who  have  r^ 
established    them    alter    they   had    been    abolished    by  the 
Code    Napoleon,    there   assuredly   will   be  a  powerful  dis- 
affected  party  in   Italy,   who   will   seek  to  introduce  what 
they  regard  as  ameliorations  by  hostility   to  religion.    We 
are  obliged  to  take  men  as  we  find  tnem,   and   Catholics 
should  uways    take   care    to  show   that   their  reh'gion  has 
no  solidarity  with   any  political  or  social   abuses,   and  to 
go  before  all  others  in  correcting  them.     Till  this  is  done, 
the    attempts    to    Protestantize    Italy    from     without    will 
always  find  more  or  less  support   within.    Yet   we  would 
say  to  our  Italian  Liberals,  that  if  the  project  for  opeoiog 
a    ship-canal    across    the    Isthmus    of    Suez,    uniting   the 
Mediterranean  and  Red  Seas,  were  once  carried  into  effect, 
they  would  find  that   Italy  would  soon  regain  her  former 
primacy  amonff  the  nations,  and  prove  to  the  world  that 
Protestantism   has   had   nothing   to   do   with   creating  the 
commercial    and   industrial   superiority,   and    alleged   Um^ 
poral  prosperity,  of  Great  Britain  and  the  United  Statei^ 
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The  construction  or  restoration  of  that  canal  would  turn 
the  scale  anew  in  favor  of  Catholic  Europe,  and  therefore 
we  may  expect  Great  Britain  and  our  own  country  to 
oppose  It. 


Art.  VI. — 1.  "  Our  Houses  are  our  Castles ;  "  a  Review 
of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Nunnery  Committee  of  the 
Massachusetts  Legislature ;  and  especially  their  Conduct 
and  that  of  their  Associates  on  Occasion  of  the  Visit  to 
the  Catholic  School  in  Roa^bury,  March  S6,  1865  ;  wUh 
an  Appendix  containing  several  Documents  relating  to 
the  Subject.    By  Chableb  Hale.     Boston.     1855. 

S.  Report  of  the  Joint  Special  Committee  appointed  to 
Investigate  the  Conduct  of  the  Committee  on  the  Petition 
of  E.  P,  Carpenter  and  others^  and  the  Charges  and  Im^ 
putations  against  the  Committee  contained  in  the  Boston 
Daily  Advertiser. 

8.  Report  of  the  Special  Committee  appointed  to  investigate 
the  Conduct  of  Joseph  Hissj  Member  of  the  House,  and 
one  of  the  Committee  on  Nunneries, 

4.  Report  of  the  Joint  Special  Committee  on  the  Petition 
of  JE.  P.  Carpenter  and  others^  Syhanus  Adams  and 
others^  John  A.  Coddington  and  others^  Curtis  Morse  and 
otherSf  and  Wm.  H.  Hayden  and  others,  in  Relation  to 
Nunneries,^  S^c. 

5.  Report  of  the  Committee  to  uhom  was  referred  the  Re^ 
port  of  a  former  Committee  appointed  to  investigate  the 
Conduct  of  Mr.  Hiss, 

Wx  feel  some  little  repugnance  to  allude  to  the  gen- 
eral character  and  conduct  of  our  Legislature  during 
the  late  session.  It  was  such  a  Legislature  as  Massa- 
chusetts never  had  before,  and,  there  is  little  doubt,  such 
as  she  will  never  haye  again.  Massachusetts  has  many 
faults,  and  a  portion  of  her  people  are  affected  by  various 
disgraceful  fanaticisms;  but  it  would  be  gross  injustice  to 
suppose  her  fittingly  represented  by  her  present  govern- 
ment. She  has  had  the  misfortune  to  fall  into  the  hands 
of  a  faction,  and  the  majority  of  her  sons  have  no  sympa- 
tby,   it  is  our  firm   belief,  with   the  insane  proceedings  of 
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her  present  General  'Court  Thousands  at  the  late  dec- 
tion  voted  with  the  Know-Nothing  party  who  were  de- 
ceived as  to  its  real  character  and  purposes,  and  who  now 
are  heartily  ashamed  of  having  deserted  their  old  party 
friends;  and  we  entertain  not  a  doubt  that  the  Com- 
monwealth at  the  next  election  will  fully  redeem  her 
character,  and  prove  to  the  world  that,  however  she  may 
have  been  betrayed  into  a  passing  folly  for  a  moment,  she 
is  still  sound  at  the  heart,  and  attached  to  the  Union  and 
to  republican  institutions. 

The  Know-Nothine  party,  most  appropriately  named, 
calls  itself  the  American  Party,  and  professes  to  be  truly 
American.  Now  we  are  among  those  who  believe  that 
there  is  a  real  American  character,  and  not  unworthy  of 
the  love  and  respect  of  every  American  citizen ;  but  we 
confess  that  we  cannot  see  one  single  American  charac- 
teristic in  this  new  party.  The  American  has  undoubtedly 
his  faults,  many  and  great,  but  he  is  open,  straightfor- 
ward and  manly.  What  he  does,  he  woula  do  open^  and 
aboveboard.  He  has  a  natural  dislike  to  secret  cabak 
and  midnight  conspiracies,  and  a  generous  love  of  fair 
and  honourable  dealmg.  In  the  way  of  trade,  or  dicker 
he  will  undoubtedly  make  as  ^ood  a  bai^in  as  he  can; 
he  may  be  bold  and  rash  in  his  speculations,  but  even  in 
the  way  of  business  the  ffenuine  American  is  as  honest 
and  as  high-minded,  as  lair  and  as  honorable,  as  the 
citizen  of  any  other  country  on  the  globe.  Notibin^  is 
more  repugnant  to  his  innate  character  than  a  pohdcal 
party  that  covers  itself  with  secrecy,  and  operates  in  the 
dark.  Secret  organizations  are  not  native  to  him,  and 
are  borrowed  from  abroad.  This  very  American  party  so 
called  owes  its  verr  conception,  its  plan,  its  organizatioa, 
and  its  rules,  to  ioreign  nations,  and  does  but  copy  the 
Orange  Lodges  of  Ireland  and  the  Carbonari  of  Italy.  It 
is  un-American  and  opposed  to  the  great  principles  of 
general  suffrage  and  eligibility  which  lie  at  the  foundation 
of  our  American  system.  It  is  at  war  with  the  free  and 
manly  exercise  of  that  dearest  right  of  freedom,  the  elec- 
tive franchise,  for  it  subjects  it  to  the  decision  of  irrespon- 
sible chiefs,  unknown  to  the  Constitution  and  disowned 
by  our  laws. 

The  Free  Soil  and  Anti-Catholic  character  of  his  party 
is  of  foreign,  not  American    origin,  and   is  borrowed  fitxn 
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our  most    formidable  rival.  Great    Britain.    Every  charge 
it  brings  against   Catholics    and  Catholicity  is  of  British 
manufacture,  and  glutted  the  English  Market  before  it  was 
thrown  upon  our  own,  and  in  its  Abolition  movements  it 
is    but    following   in    the    wake    of   British    philanthropy. 
It  is    un-American    in   its   hostility  to  foreigners.     Ameri- 
cans   have   always    boasted    something   of  a   cosmopolitan 
character,   of  being   superior   to   the   narrow  prejudices  of 
race   or   nation,  and   of  estimating  men  by  wnat  they  are 
in  themselves,  not  by   the  accident  of  birth.     When    they 
won  independence  and   liberty   for  themselves,  they  wished 
to  do  it  for  mankind.    They  threw  open  their  doors  to  the 
oppressed  of  all  lands  and  of  all  creeds,  and  said.  Here  be 
the  borne  of  virtue  and  the  asylum  for  the  oppressed  to  the 
latest   generation.     On    these   broad   and  generous    princi- 
ples we  founded  our  society  and  our  commonwealth.    Yet 
this  pseudo-American  party   disowns   these  principles,  and 
founos  itself  on    those    very    narrow-mindea   andf   iraoble 
prejudices  of  race  or  nation  which  we  begun  by  discard- 
mg.     We  had  declared   all   professedly  Christian    denomi- 
nations equal  before  the  state,   and  this  party,  copyine  the 
bad   example  of  England  in  Ireland,   seeks  to  establish  by 
the    Constitution  and    laws  a   Protestant  ascendancy.     We 
are    republican,  and  boast  that   the  people   are  sovereign; 
but  this  party,  by  transferring  the  authority  from  the  peo- 
ple to  the  lodge,   and   from   bodies   freely   chosen   by  the 
people  as  their    representatives   to  the  unknown  and   irre- 
sponsible chiefs  of  a   secret  society,  belies  this  boast,   and 
destroys   the   very   essence  of  our   republicanism.     Indeed, 
we  know  nothing  distinctively  American  that  is  not  warred 
against  by  this    new  party.    As  an    American  we  disown 
and  discard  it. 

Nevertheless,  the  party  calls  itself,  in  spite  of  the  mis- 
nomer, the  American  party,  and  seeks  to  make  itself  a 
national  party.  It  aspires  to  the  Presidency,  and  hopes  to 
rule  the  Union.  We  have  seen  what  it  is  m  its  principles, 
and,  happily  for  the  American  people,  our  Massachusetts 
Legislature  during  the  last  session  can  show  what  it  is  in 
practice.  We  have  neither  the  space  nor  the  disposition 
to  review  the  proceedings  of  the  Legislature  during  its  ses- 
sion, but  we  select  a  passage  from  its  history  which  may 
serve  to  show  what  is  the  spirit,  the  elevation  of  mind,  and 
the  gentlemanly  bearing  of  Know-Nothing  legislators.    All 
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the  members  of  the  Massachusetts  Legislature  for  1855, 
i?ith  only  two  exceptions,  were  elected  on  the  Know- 
Nothing  platform.  Tneir  membership  of  the  new  order 
was  duly  vouched  for  in  its  lodges  or  secret  coundls, 
where  their  nominations  were  severally  made.  The  na- 
ture of  the  obligations  assumed  by  members  under  oath, 
itself  in  violation,  in  this  State,  at  the  time,  of  positive  law, 
and  therefore  the  nature  of  that  platform,  have  beoi  ascer- 
tained, in  part  at  least,  by  witnesses  in  some  of  our  courts 
of  justice,  drawn  out  oti  interlocutary  questions  as  a  bias, 
the  judges  having  decided  that  witnesses  could  not  plead 
their  oath  to  maintain  secrecy  in  bar  to  answering  the 
interrogations  as  to  the  intent  and  purpose  of  obligatioDS 
unlawtully  taken.  The  two  principal  propositions  of  the 
platform,  as  thus  judicially  determined,  are,  in  substance,-' 
J.  Exclusion  from  office  and  the  exercise  of  the  dective 
franchise  of  all  persons  whose  parents  and  whose  grand- 
father or  grandmother  were  not  born  in  the  United  States; 
and  2.  Exclusion  from  office  and  the  ri^ht  to  vote  of  all 
Catholics,  regardless  of  ancestry ;  so  that  persons  who, 
like  ourselves,  are  descended  from  the  first  settlers  of  New 
England,  would  be  deprived,  if  Catholics,  of  all  political 
rights.  The  obligations  imposed  by  the  order  on  its  mem* 
bers  were  occasionally  rei^rred  to  in  legislative  debates, 
when  members  betrayed  symptoms  of  manly  indepen- 
dence, and  of  an  intention  to  evade  the  secret  orders  of 
its  council  in  reference  to  matters  pending  in  the  Grenerel 
Court.  That  the  members  of  the  Legislature  had  taken  the 
unlawful  oaths  which  gave  them  this  secret  power  over 
each  other  was  quietly  confessed  in  the  course  of  the  ses- 
sion, by  the  passage,  without  discussion,  of  an  act  repealing 
the  provisions  of  tne  1  S8th  chapter  of  the  Revised  Statutes, 
which  imposed  a  penalty  for  taking  or  administering  oaths 
not  authorized  by  law.  Thus  was  constituted  a  body  of 
law-makers,  who,  with  but  two  exceptions,  obtained  their 
seats  by  violating  an  express  law  of  the  State,  and  bouad 
to  obey  impliciuy  an  authority  unknown  to  our  Constitu- 
tion and  laws. 

During  the  first  week  of  the  session,  operations  were 
comment  under  both  branches  of  the  platfimn.  Some 
of  the  measures  proposed  were  nipped  in  the  bud  by  the 
discovery  that  they  were  not  withm  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
State;— and  of  these    we  will  not  now    speak.     The  fifst 
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demoDstiHtioii  against  Catholics,  resulting  in  any  sort  of 
action,  was  in  relation  to  nunneries.  In  the  House  of 
Representatives,  on  the  eighth  day  of  the  session,  Mr* 
Joseph  Hiss,  of  Boston,  who  in  the  end  was  *^  hoist  with 
his  own  petard,^  moved  an  order  instructing  the  Judiciary 
Committee  to  consider  the  expediency  of  a  law  providing 
for  the  inspection  of  nunneries.  Then  were  received  seve- 
ral petitions,  painfully  lugubrious  in  style,  setting  forth 
that  the  petitioners  believed  **  that  acts  of  villany,  injus- 
tice, and  wrong  are  perpetrated  within  the  walls  of  said 
institutions  with  impunity,  as  a  result  of  their  immunity 
from  public  inspection.^  These  petitions  were  referred  to 
a  joint  special  committee,  togeth^  with  the  order  of  Mr. 
Hiss,  relinquished  by  the  Judiciary  Committee  for  that 
purpose;  and  Mr.  Hiss  was  appointed  on  the  special  com- 
mittee. Shortly  after,  at  the  instance  of  this  committee, 
the  following  order  was  passed  in  concurrence  :— 

<^  Ordered,  that  the  joint  special  committee  on  the  in- 
spection of  nunneries  and  convents  be  authorized  and  in- 
structed to  visit  and  examine  such  theological  seminaries, 
boarding-schools,  academies,  nunneries,  convents,  and 
other  institutions  of  a  like  character,  as  they  may  deem 
necessary  to  enable  them  to  make  a  final  report  on  the 
subject  committed  to  their  consideration  .'^ 

Under  the  Constitution,  the  Legislature  had  no  power 
to  authorize  any  such  visitation  and  examination,  and  the 
committee  made  no  attempt  to  act  under  the  order,  except 
so  far  as  it  embraced  Catholic  institutions.  And  under 
this  convenient  view  of  the  power  intended  to  be  granted, 
they  visited  the  Catholic  educational  institutions  at  Wor- 
cester, Roxbury,  and  Lowell.  Undoubtedly  this  was  the 
extent  of  their  purpose  when  they  obtained  the  authority ; 
but  an  application  limited  to  a  visitation  of  Catholic  in- 
stitutions only  would  have  been  a  little  too  barefaced^  to 
be  granted  by  a  L^sLature  sitting  by  virtue  of  a  Constitu- 
tion which  secures  to  the  whole  people  the  right  to  be 
governed  by  "general  laws.*"  After  the  lapse  of  more 
than  nine  weeks,  the  committee  submitted  ^  their  reoort, 
which  amounted  so  nearly  to  nothing,  that  it  would  have 
been  impossible,  except  in  a  "  mock  session,^  to  have  raised 
a  discussion  upon  it,  considered  by  itself,  and  without  refer- 
ence to  a  bUi,  from  the  Committee  on  Education,  in  rela- 
tion to  private  teachers,  then  pending  in  the  House.      The 
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twenty-second  paragraph  of  their  report  oondudes  by  a»- 
sertingy  <*  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Siaie  so  to  educate  the 
young  that  'they  may  be  fitted  to  enjoy  in  their  own  per* 
sons,  and  to  transmit  to  their  posterity  unimpaired,  a  Se- 
rious herito^  of  civil  and  religious  liberty.^  And  the  remort 
concludes  with  recommending  the  passage  of  the  bill  from 
the  Committee  on  Education,  which  bill,  if  passed,  would 
hare  deprived  parents  of  the  right  of  employing  instructors 
for  their  children  and  guardians  for  their  wards,  unless  such 
instructors  were  duly  certified  by  some  committee  autho- 
rized by  law  to  license  them  to  teach.  There  is  a  degree 
of  unconscious  simplicity  on  the  part  of  the  nunnery 
committee  in  favoring  such  an  invasion  of  private  right 
in  the  name  of  <<  civil  and  religious  liberty,"  which  our 
readers  will  not  fail  to  admire.  How  Catnolic  teachers 
would  have  fared  under  such  a  restriction  may  be  in- 
ferred from  the  refusal  of  a  comparatively  liberal  Lmsla- 
ture,  in  1849,  to  incorporate  the  Catholic  CoU^e  at  Wor- 
cester. But  the  bill  was  broad  enough  to  cover  Protestants, 
and  might  possibly  have  interfered  with  the  right  now  ex- 
ercised, by  those  whose  means  are  adequate  to  the  expense, 
of  employing  private  teachers  for  their  children ;  and  for 
this  reason  it  was  finally  rejected.         • 

From  several  passages  in  the  report,  the  committee 
would  seem  to  wisn  to  have  it  understood,  that  their  visits 
to  the  Catholic  institutions,  male  and  female,  were  very 
well  received  by  those  in  charge  of  them ;  in  fact,  that 
they  <<  rather  liked  it  than  otherwise.^  To  be  sure,  the 
committee  display  a  little  querulousness  because  they 
were  not  complimented  with  an  extempore  exhibition  at 
the  female  school  at  Lowell;  nor  do  they  appear  quite 
satisfied  at  being  refused  admission  into  ''some  rooms" 
of  the  establishment.  They  forget,  however,  to  mendoa 
that  the  ''  some  rooms  ^  of  which  tney  speak  were  the  sleep* 
ing  apartments  of  the  ladies  who  had  charge  of  the  school, 
thougn  they  were  informed  of  the  fact  at  the  time^ — a 
fact  which  might  be  supposed  to  excuse  the  refusal,  in  the 
minds  of  gentlemen.  Are  we  to  ascribe  the  suppressiaD 
of  the  satisfactory  reason  for  the  rrfusal  complained  of 
to  wilful  disingenuousness  on  the  part  of  the  committeey 
or  to  a  partial  oblivion  caused  by  indulgence  in  oertaio 
beverages  furnished  to  them  at  tneir  hotels  in  violatioo 
of  law,  but  paid  for  by  the  State  P 
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DismissiDg  their  repcMrt  from  further  consideration,  we 
turn  to  the  conduct  of  the  committee  itself.  We  do  not 
understand  that  they  have  been  charged  with  personally 
conducting  themselves  in  an  unbeoommg  manner  at  the 
Worcester  College,  or  at  the  Lowell  school,  after  request- 
ing permission  to  enter  and  examine  them,^a  permis- 
sion which  could  not  have  been  refused  without  exposing 
those  institutions  to  the  most  injurious  suspicions.  But 
it  is  otherwise  with  regard  to  the  visit  to  the  female  academy 
at  Roxbury,  to  which  the  attention  of  the  Legislature 
and  the  public  was  called  by  a  strong  article  in  The  Boston 
DaUy  Advertiser,  March  dlst,  headed  "  Our  Houses  are 
our  Castles.^  The  statements  were  denied  in  both  branches 
of  the  Legislature,  and  a  joint  committee  was  appointed 
to  investigate  the  charges  preferred  by  the  Advertiser. 

There  were  only  nve  members  of  the  committee,  but 
they  took  with  them  at  least  fourteen  other  persons,  whose 
names  were  subsequently  ascertained;  and  this  large  and 
unauthorized  body  was  falsely  introduced  as  a  committee 
of  the  Legislature,  instructed  to  visit  and  examine  the  in- 
stitution. And  in  this  manner  a  common  dwelling-house, 
of  ordinary  size,  occupied  by  seven  female  teachers  and 
twelve  female  children,  was  invaded  by  at  least  nineteen 
strange  men,  without  even  the  authority  of  the  Legislature, 
supposing  that  it  could  give  authority  for  forming  such  a 
party«  They  examined  nearly  every  nook  and  comer  of 
the  establishment,  having  scattered  themselves  about  for 
that  purpose,  as  a  flock  of  children  may  be  seen  to  do 
when  taken  into  a  menagerie  of  curious  animals.  Even 
a  small  apartment  occupied  by  a  sick  pupil  was  not  held 
sacred,  and  although  her  face  was  turned  to  the  wall,  she 
was  made  sensible  of  the  proximity  of  one  of  the  intruders 
by  the  smell  of  tobacco,  which  indicated  his  presence  near 
her  bed.  Respecting  their  supposed  oflScial  character,  the 
ladies  treated  the  party  as  civilly  as  they  could  under  the 
circumstances,  and  from  that  civility  the  members  of  the 
party  pretended  to  draw  an  inference  that  their  visit  and 
deportment  were  very  acceptable  to  them,  and  they  testi- 
fied to  that  effect,  when  tney  undertook  to  purge  them- 
selves under  oath  from  having  committed  any  impropriety 
or  rudeness.  Each,  for  himself  and  his  associates,  aenied 
any  unbecoming  acts,  or  any  indecorous  familiarity  in  the 
conversations  had  with  the  ladies.     But  it  was  drawn  out 
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from  two  of  them,  that  one  of  the  ladies,  while  attempting 
to  escape  from  the  chapel,  was  arrested  by  a  tap  on  tm 
shoulder,  which  caused  her  to  turn  round,  so  that  she 
unintentionally  was  brought  vi^-oitf  with  one  of  the  in- 
quisitors, who  proceeded  to  avail  himself  of  the  oppor- 
tunity he  had  so  rudely  sought.  It  is  quite  probable  that, 
as  the  ladies  were  Catholics  and  nuns,  the  p&rty^  thought 
that  they  might  be  dealt  with  as  rare  curiosities,  ratner 
than  as  cultivated  and  respectable  ladies  who  had  dedi- 
cated their  lives  to  the  work  of  education,  and  as  such  en- 
titled to  more  than  a  common  share  of  respectful  considenu 
tion.  Hence  perhaps  the  difference  between  the  opinion 
they  had  of  tneir  own  deportment  and  the  opinicm  of  it 
entertained  by  the  ladies  themselves. 

The  investigating  committee  were  unanimous  in  their 
report,  which,  in  view*of  the  peculiar  composition  of  the 
Legislature,  was  very  skilfully  drawn  up  by  the  cbairmao, 
Mr.  Griffin,  of  Charlestown.  It  was  quite  delicate  and 
ydvet-fboted  on  the  sensitive  points  of  civility  and  pro- 
priety of  deportment ;  but  the  decided  conviction  was  ap- 
parent that  tne  committee  regarded  the  order  directing  toe 
visitations  as  asked  for  by  the  nunnery  committee  without 
any  sufficient  evidence  that  there  was  cause  for  such  in- 
quests; and  that  the  order  was  unwarrantably  passed,  and 
executed  in  a  manner  equally  unwarrantable,  on  aoooant 
of  the  large  number  of  unauthorized  persons  who  partici- 
pated in  it.  On  the  subject  of  the  large  retinue  enlisted 
for  the  occasion,  the  report  facetiously  quotes  the  remark 
of  Falstaff,— «<^  I  have  misused  the  kiog'^s  press  damna- 
bly/' And  that  was  as  fair  a  compromise  as  the  com- 
mittee could  be  expected  to  make  between  their  convic- 
tions of  right  and  their  desire  to  deal  as  mercifully  as 
possible  with  their  sworn  brethren  of  the  ord«*,  whose 
*'  sprees  and  rambles "  at  the  expense  of  the  Commonwealth 
haa  been  so  unpleasantly  made  public.  They  find  that 
the  information  communicated  to  the  editors  of  The  Daily 
Advertiser  justifies  them  in  animadverting  upon  the  trans^ 
actions  complained  of;  but  they  do  not  fina  all  the  facts 
stated  provea. 

With  the  conduct  of  the  party,  after  leaving  the  Rox- 
bury  institution  we  have  no  particular  concern.  The  nine- 
teen had  a  good  dinner  at  the  Norfolk  House,  where  some 
of  them   drank  liquors,  furnished  in  violation  of  law,  and 
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paid  for  cHit  of  the  State  treasury,  which)  as  they  were  nearly 
idl  Maine  Liquor  Law  men,  need  excite  no  surprise  or 
eomment. 

We  now  come  to  the  pamphlet  of  Mr.  Charles  Hale,  the 
junior  editor  of  The  Daily  AdfoerHaer.  In  it  will  be  found 
ably,  warmly,  and  manfully  discussed,  in  its  full  length  and 
breadth,  the  unwarranted  nature,  of  the  visitations  for  the 
purpose  of  examination,  in  violation  of  the  provision  of 
the  Constitution  on  the  subject  of  unreasonable  searches.*. 
The  manner  of  the  visit  and  the  incidents  connected  with 
it,  the  denials  in  the  Senate  and  House  by  the  members 
im|dicated,  and  the  unsatisfactory  statements  of  the  ao- 
cused  before  the  investigating  committee,  are  also  vigor- 
ously and  sharply  handled.  On  both  lines  of  attack,  the 
assault  is  completely  successful,  and  the  substantial  cor« 
rectness  of  the  first  article  in  The  Daily  AdverHser^  which 
was  vmtten  by  the  author  of  the  pamphlet,  fully  established  ; 
and  we  tender  Mr.  Hale  our  respect  and  our  cordial  thanks 
for  his  able,  straightforward,  and  manly  defence  c^  our  con-* 
stitutional  rights.  Mr.  Hale  gives  the  ingenious,  half-con- 
demnatory and  half-exculpatory  report  of  the  committee  on 
the  proceedings  of  the  nunnery  committee  entire  in  his 
appendix,  and  to  it  and  his  pamphlet  generally  we  refer 
our  readers. 

But  there  are  yet  two  other  documents  named  at  the 
bead  of  this  article,  on  which  we  must  make  a  remark  or 
two.  In  the  course  of  the  bearing  before  the  committee 
whose  report  we  have  just  commented  on,  some  facts  were 
unexpectedly  drawn  out,  tending  to  show  that  the  conduct 
of  Mr.  Hiss  at  the  hotel  in  Lowell  demanded  investiga- 
tion, and  another  special  committee  was  appointed.  Mr. 
Hiss  at  first  protested  against  the  jurisdiction  of  the  com- 
mittee, but  did  not  persevere  in  his  protest.  The  hearing 
waa  private,  and  the  testimony  t^ken  was  of  such  a  cha- 
racter that  the  committee  had  objections  to  reporting  even 
the  substance  of  it  in  open  session  of  the  Houae.  It  re^ 
lated  10  a  female,  for  whose  accommodation  at  the  hotel 
Mr.  Hiss  made  provision  before  her  arrival,  and  he  had 
her  hotel  bill  included  in  that  of  the  committee,  which  was 
paid  by  the  State;  yet,  notwithstanding  the  character  of 
the  evidence,  the  committee  reported  that  they   could  not 
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say  they  had  obtained  "indubitable  evidence^ 'of  crimibal 
conduct  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Hiss  on  the  occasion  referred  to. 
This  queer  report,  and  a  summary  of  the  evidence)  were 
considered  in  a  secret  session  of  the  House,  and  the  con- 
clusion of  the  report  modified  by  a  most  unintelligiUe 
amendment.  The  report  was  thus  accepted,  as  amended, 
in  the  House.  This  result  appeared  to  be  veiy  satisfactory 
to  Mr.  Hiss,  for  upon  the  strength  of  it  he  nirthwith  ad- 
dressed a  letter  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House,  setting  forth 
that,  inasmuch  as  his  *^  personal  honor  ^  had  been  ^^entirdy 
vindicated"  by  the  action  of  the  House,  he  would  resign 
bis  seat  for  the  benefit  of  the  **  American  party ,^^  that  it 
might  not  be  injured  by  its  enemies,  through  bim. 

Unfortunately  for  Mr.  Hiss,  a  large  majority  of  the 
House  did  not  regard  the  action  of  the  House  in  the  same 
agreeable  light;  and  instead  of  accepting  his  resignation, 
they  referrra  it  to  a  new  committee,  with  instructions  to 
re-examine  his  conduct  both  at  Liowell  and  Roxbury.  He 
was  defended  by  counsel  before  this  committee.  Several 
days  were  occupied  in  the  re-hearing,  and  the  testimony 
from  the  hotel  was  somewhat  enlarged  on  some  pressing 
points.  On  the  fifth  day  of  this  examination,  Mr.  Hiss 
sent  in  a  letter  withdrawing  his  resignation.  On  the  sixth 
day,  the  committee  reported.  The  report,  drawn  up  by 
Mr.  Kimball  of  Salem,  was  a  shrewd  and  decided  produc- 
tion. Its  design  was  to  make  a  scape-goat  of  Mr^Hiss, 
and,  in  order  to  insure  this  result,  it  was  artfully  framed  so 
as  to  secure  the  support  of  those  who  voted  for  the  visita- 
tion order,  of  the  remaining  members  of  the  nunnery  com- 
mittee, and  of  the  members  of  the  House  who  were  impli- 
cated with  them,  as  attacJUa  on  the  Roxbury  visit.  With 
this  view  the  new  report  from  new  hands  justified  the  pas- 
sage of  the  order,  acquitted  the  nunnery  ocxnmittee  and 
their  invited  friends  of  i^l  impropriety  in  executing  the  or- 
der at  Roxbury,  and  even  praised  Mr.  Hiss  for  surpassing 
his  colleagues  in  fidelity  to  his  duty  by  the  greater  tho- 
roughness of  his  inquiries  and  investigations  at  mat  humble 
institution.  The  anti-Catholic  sentiment  of  the  House  is 
anffled  for  by  adroit  allusions  to  the  interference  of  the 
bi&op,  the  priests,  a  Jesuit,  and  a  political  lawyer,  who  is 
much  opposed  to  those  innocent  victims  of  persecution, 
the  Know-Nothings.  And  then  comes  the  fatal  conclu- 
sion.    Tiie  evidence  in  relation   to  the  female  at  the  hotel 
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in  Lowell  Is  stated  and  reviewed,  and  the  unanimous  judg- 
ment of  the  committee  against  Hiss  rendered  in  the  follow- 
ing terms : — "  We  consider  his  conduct  upon  the  commit- 
tee at  Lowell  highly  improper  and  disgraceful  both  to  him- 
self and  this  body,  of  wnich  he  is  a  member,  and  we  deem 
it  such  as  to  render  him  unworthy  longer  to  occupy  a  seat 
upon  the  floor  of  this  House.^  Mr.  Hiss  met  this  report  by 
a  niemorial  demanding  a  trial  at  the  bar  of  the  House,  with 
liberty  to  introduce  testimony  that  other  members  were  no 
better  than  himself,  in  certain  respects. 

The  report,  however,  was  accepted  by  a  vote  of  208  to 
SO ;  and  then,  after  an  excited  aebate,  protracted  beyond 
midnight,  Mr.  Hiss  was  expelled  by  a  vote  of  137  to  15. 

There  is  one  feature  of  the  last  report  which  displays  an 
audacious  confidence  in  the  disposition  of  the  House  to 
whitewash  the  Boxbury  visit,  in  regard  to  the  affair  at 
Lowell,  the  committee  find  distinctly  tnat  Hiss  did  not  tell 
the  truth  when  under  oath,  and  yet,  when  the  entire  Rox- 
bury  visit  is  to  be  protected,  the  committee  profess  to  be- 
lieve Hiss  in  preference  to  believing  the  Lady  Superior,  by 
whom  he  is  directly  contradicted,  upon  a  point  in  relation 
to  which  she  could  not,  under  the  circumstances,  have  been 
mistaken.  She  testified  that,  at  the  close  of  his  conversa- 
tion with  her.  Hiss  requested  permission  to  call  again  for 
the  purpose  of  further  conversation  on  the  subject  of  his 
religious  condition,  and  that  she  asked  his  name,  in  order 
that  she  might  know  it  was  he  when  he  should  call  again. 
He  replied  that  bis  name  was  Evans.  Now  Hiss,  not  de- 
nying the  name  thus  given,  undertook  to  explain  it  by 
saying  that  he  understood  her  as  asking  the  name  of  the 
chairman,  Mr.  Senator  Evans,  and  that  he  answered  ac- 
cordingly. But  as  the  conversation  had  no  reference  to 
the  committee  or  its  chairman,  but  was  wholly  in  relation 
to  Mr.  Hiss's  feelings  and  wishes,  and  compunctions  for 
backsliding  from  the  faith  of  his  childhood,  and  his  desire 
for  another  and  more  private  interview,  it  is  utterly  incredi- 
ble that  he  could  have  understood  her  as  asking  about 
the  chairman  of  the  committee,  who  was  not  then  within 
sight  or  hearing.  It  would  have  been  quite  remarkable  if 
she  had  not  asked  for  Hisses  own  name,  when  he  spoke  of 
another  visit,  and  it  is  altogether  improbable  that  he  could 
have  misunderstood  her.  At  Lowell  he  had  registered  a 
female    under  a  false  name,  and   then  denied   under   oath 
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all  kiu)wledge  of  the  affair ;  and  why  may  be  not  have  in- 
tended to  use  his  chairman^s  name  in  his  future  private 
visit  at  Roxbury  ?  It  is  not  a  sufficient  answer  to  say  that 
be  could  have  had  no  motive  for  such  an  apparently  sense- 
less attempt  at  deceit ;  for  who  can  understand  the  motives 
which  occasionally  influence  a  man  so  destitute  of  correct 
moral  sense  as  the  investigations  have  shown  this  unhappy 
man  to  be. 

The  constitutional  power  of  the  House  to  expel  Mr. 
Hiss  was  tested  on  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus  before  Chief 
Justice  Shaw  of  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court,  who  affirmed 
the  existence  of  the  power,  and  held  that  the  daim  of 
Hiss  to  the  privilege  of  a  member  was  concluded  by  the 
record  of  his  expulsion,  signed  by  the  Clerk  of  the  House. 
And  thus  terminated  a  Know-Nothing  drama  which  ex- 
tended over  a  period  of  seven  yreeks. 

We  could  find   matter  equally  illustrative  of  what    we 
should  have  to  expect  from  the  accession  of   the   Know- 
Nothing  order  to  power,  in  the  address  of  the  two  Houses 
of  our  Legislature  to  the  Governor  to  remove  Judge  Loring 
from  the  office  of  Judge  of  Probate,  because  as   Commis- 
sioner he  had  executed  faithfully,  as  he  was  bound  to  do,  a 
law  of  the  United  States;  and  also  in  what  is  called  the 
Personal  Liberty  Bill,  evidently  in  direct  conflict  vdth  the 
Federal   Constitution;   but  we  pass  these  abusive  measures 
over  for   the  present.     The    sketch  we  have  given  of  the 
nunnery   committee,   or    smelling  committee    as    popularly 
designated,  is  sufficient  for  our  purpose.     The  maxim  oi 
the  common    law  is  that  our  houses  are  our  castles,  and 
the  Constitution  of  this  State  secures  our  houses  from  un- 
reasonable  searches.      Yet    the  Legislature  disregard  both 
law  and  Constitution,  and  appoint  a  committee  of  inspec- 
tion  of    the    private    estabhahments    of    education.      Our 
houses  of  education  are  not   public   schools;    they  are   in 
law  and  in  fact  simple  private  residences, — as  much  so  9A 
the  private  dwellinfi;s  of  any  of  our  citizens.    No  instances 
of  abuse  in  any  oi   these  were  alleged,   no  criminal  trans- 
action on  the   part  of  their  occupants   was    specified,  and 
consequently   the  visitation   and   seajrch    authmz^   by  the 
legislature  was  a  higii-handed  violaticm  of  the  natural  and 
constitutional    rights  of  their  inhabitante.      The  fact  that 
the  occupants  were    Catliolics,   and  engaged   in  instructiDg 
Catholic  youth,  makes  no  difference  as  to  the  character  of 
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the  act.  The  principle  that  authorizes  the  invasion  of  the 
sanctity  of  a  Catholic  dwelling  will  not  protect  that  of  a 
Protestant  dwelling.  It  is  the  turn  of  Catholics  to*day,  it 
may  be  that  of  Unitarians,  Episcopalians,  Methodists,  or 
Baptists  to-morrow.  The  act  of  the  liegislature  proves  that 
the  new  order  hold  themselves  above  the  Constitution  and 
laws,  that  they  are  prepared  to  trample  on  all  private  rights, 
and  ready  to  violate  when  it  suits  their  purpose  the  sanctu- 
ary of  our  private  dwellings.  No  despotism  can  go  further, 
and  yet  they  have  the  singular  effrontery  to  tell  us,  that 
they  go  thus  far  in  the  name   and   in  the  interests  of  civil 

'  and  religious  liberty  !  Let  the  order  accede  to  power,  and 
it  18  easy  to  see  that  civil  and  religious  liberty  would  be 
not  ao  much  as  an  empty  name.  The  most  odious  des- 
potism imaginable  would  be  established. 

The  appointment  of  such  a  committee  strikes  at  the 
freedom  of  education.  One  of  the  most  subtle  devices  of 
modem  tyranny  has  been  to  seize  upon  education,  and  to 
subject  it  to  the  absolute  control  of  the  public  authority. 
In  denying  the  freedom  of  education,  in  subjecting  private 
schools  to  public  inspection,  and  forbidding  any  one  to 
teach  even  in  his  own  bouse  without  a  license  or  certi6cate 

*  from  public  authority,  the  order  or  party  strike  at  the  rights 
of  parents,  and  make  war  on  family,  tne  basis  of  the  whole 
social  fabric*  If  parents  wish  to  be  deprived  of  the  right 
of  selecting  schools  and  instructors  for  their  children,  and 
have  carried  out  in  practice  the  principle  that  children  be- 
long not  to  their  parents,  but  to  the  state,  or  rather  to*a 
selfcreated  secret  society,  let  them  support  the  Know-No- 
thiog  order.  They  will  soon  see  family  ties  rudely  broken, 
and  the  family  itself  in  ruins.  They  may  introduce  into 
our  hitherto  free  country  the  worst  features  of  European 
despotism,  and  fully  rival  Russia,  Prussia,  and  Austria, 
and  surpass  in  the  suppression  of  freedom  the  present  im- 
perial regime  of  France.  To  take  from  parents  the  liberty 
of  education,  and  to  place  education  under  the  control  of 
the  state,  involves  all  the  principles  of  a  religious  establish- 
ment, or  of  a  state  religion. 

The  committee  of  the  Legislature,  in  its  inspection  of  the 
private   school   kept  by   some  estimable  and  nighly  acoom- 

Elished    Catholic  ladies  in  their  private  residence  in   Rox- 
ury,  proved  by  their  conduct  that  they  were  deficient  in 
the  feelings,  manners,  and  breeding  of  gentlemen,  and  that 
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they  were  ignorant  or  disregardful  of  all  the  proprieties  and 
decencies  of  civilized  life.  They  seem  to  have  been  wholly 
under  the  influence  of  their  lecherous  tastes  and  pnirient 
fancies,  and  to  have  imagined  they  were  sent  to  visit  a 
brothel,  and  not  the  residence  of  reputable  and  highly  re- 
spectable ladies.  Their  presence,  their  looks,  their  words, 
their  motions,  were  all  so  many  gross  insults,  and  sufli- 
ciently  proved  to  be  so.  But  the  Legislature  approves  their 
conduct,  especially  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Joseph  Hiss,  who 
seems  to  have  been  the  most  offensive  in  his  language  and 
manners  amongst  the  number.  It  is  true  the  Representa- 
tives expelled  him  from  their  body,  as  unworthy  to  ait 
with  them,  but  not  for  gross  insult  to  the  Catholic  ladies  at 
lloxbury.  In  the  question  between  him  and  Catholic  la- 
dies, they  believe  all  he  says,  and  indorse  all  he  does.  It 
is  for  other  matters,  which  we  need  not  specify,  that  they 
expel  him.  The  truth  is,  public  opinion  ran  high  against 
the  Committee  and  the  Legislature,  and  it  was  necessary  to 
do  something  to  appease  it,  and  the  House  resolved  to  sac- 
rifice Mr.  Hiss.  In  this  they  acted,  no  doubt,  cunningly, 
but  hardly  fairly  towards  their  colleague,  who  offered  to 
prove  that,  in  the  mtitters  which  so  shocked  the  pure  6d- 
mgs  of  the  House,  he  was  not  much  more  censurable  than 
other  members  of  the  committee.  The  whole  pnxseedings 
of  the  Legislature  to  redeem  itself,  after  public  opinion  had 
condemned  it,  were  marked  by  great  unfidmess,  by  a  to- 
tal want  of  hieh-minded  and  honorable  feeling,  and  even 
of  common  justice.  As  they  of  course  in  the  whole  mat- 
ter acted  under  the  direction,  and  even  orders  of  the  secret 
order,  the  order  is  responsible  for  those  unfair,  unmanly, 
and  dishonest  proceedings.  Those  proceeding  serve,  then, 
not  merely  to  characterize  the  Legislature,  out  the  whole 
Know-Notning  order.  In  this  senbe  an  additional  point 
might  be  given  to  the  following  Epigram  from  an  unknown 
author  :— 

**  One  after  one  the  honored  Bay-leaves  fade. 
And  ancient  glories  wither  in  the  shade. 
The  Scions  of  the  State,  at  duty's  call. 
Have  hissed  a  loping  niemher  from  the  Hall. 
Take  courage,  Josepli,  in  thy  ereat  ado. 
The  world  has  hiased  tlie  Legiuature  too." 

This  is  very  true,  but  if  the  world  will  be  just  it  will  kiss 
the  whole  Know-Nothing  Order,  of  which  the  Legislature 
was  but  the  creature  and  pliant  tool. 
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Of  icourse  we  are  mortified  that  such  things  as  we  have 
touched  upon  could  have  occurred  in  this  ancient  Com- 
indn wealth ;  but  to  those  who  would  throw  them  in  our 
face  we  answer,  that  nowhere  have  they  been  more  severe- 
ly or  effectually  condemned  than  here  in  our  own  State 
and  city.  The  proceedings  have  excited  very  general  dis- 
gust and  reprobation,  and  we  have  not  seen  a  man  that 
does  not  regard  the  Know-Nothing  Legislature  as  utterly 
disgraceful  to  the  State.  Here  we  Catholics  have  not  had 
to  appear  in  our  own  defence.  The  secular  press  has 
nobly  defended  our  rights,  as  well  as  the  rights  of  other 
citizens,  and  that  sense  of  justice  which  has  never  for- 
saken the  heart  of  our  people,  whether  Catholic  or  Protes- 
tant, has  proved  sufficient  for  the  crisis.  Enow-Nothing 
stock  was  at  a  heavy  discount  here  before  we  heard  the 
news  of  the  election  of  Mr.  Wise  in  Virginia,  and  there  are 
now  no  sales.  Our  people  have  recovered  firom  a  momen- 
tary folly  and  confusion,  and  we  need  not  doubt  but  they 
wiu  prove  themselves  not  unworthy  of  the  ancient  fame 
of  our  Commonwealth. 

As  a  Catholic,  looking  solely  to  the  interests  of  Cath- 
olicity in  the  Union,  we  are  opposed  to  this  Know- 
*  Nothing  party  only  as  we  are  opposed  to  the  principle  of 
doing  evil  that  good  may  come ;  for  its  hostility  only  dis- 
poses sensible  and  liberal-minded  Protestants  in  our  favor, 
while  it  binds  Catholics  more  firmly  together,  strengthens 
their  attachnaent  to  their  faith,  and  leads  them  to  a  more 
faithful  practice  of  their  religion.  But  as  an  American 
citizen,  attached  to  the  free  institutions  and  jealous  of  the 
honor  of  our  country,  we  feel  it  our  duty  to  oppose  it  in 
all  legal  ways  to  the  full  extent  of  our  power.  We  op- 
pose It,  not  in  the  interest  of  Catholics  as  such,  and  still 
leas  in  the  interest  of  our  foreign-bom  population,  but  in 
the  interest  of  American  citizens  and  American  institu- 
tions. Good  sense,  good  faith,  and  true  American  feeling 
require  every  American  to  oppose  it,  and  we  think  we  see, 
in  the  defeat  of  the  party  m  the  Vir^nia  election  of  last 
May,  an  indication  that  all  the  patriotic  and  sensible  por- 
tion of  the  American  people  will  set  their  faces  against 
it.  The  parsons,  we  think,  are  not  likely  to  keep  the  con- 
trol of  the  order,  and  as  a  purely  political  order  it  cannot 
succeed.  Politically  considered,  the  order  was  cunningly 
devised   to   divide   the  Democratic  party,  and  to   restore  to 
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power  a  party  that  under  its  own  name  and  organization 
nad  lost  all  chances  of  success.  Its  design  was,  by  appeals 
to  the  anti-Catholic  and  anti-foreign  feeling  of  a  large 
portion  of  our  countrymen,  to  draw  off  from  the  Democratic 
party  a  sufficient  number,  when  united  with  the  radical 
and  demagogical  portion  of  the  Whig  party,  to  make  up  a 
majority.  But  all  appearances  indicate  now  that  it  will 
not  succeed.  The  administration  party  seems  to  have 
taken  a  decided  stand  against  it,  and  the  adminstratioD 
seems  to  be  taking  a  course  much  more  satis&ctory  to  the 
conservative  portion  of  tx)th  the  old  parties  than  it  ap- 
peared to  have  at  first  decided  upon.  We  are  much  mis- 
taken if  it  do  not  succeed,  before  the  presidential  election 
of  1856,  in  reorganizing  a  stronger  and  a  more  remctable 
party  than  that  which  elected  General  Pierce.  The  oM 
Questions  which  separated  Whigs  and  Democrats  are  for 
the  most  part  disposed  of  or  grown  obsolete,  and  we  think 
the  honest  and  patriotic  portions  of  both  parties  will  unite 
to  form  a  true  American  party  against  the  party  fidsdy  so 
called.  Everything  we  see  indicates  to  us  the  probalnlity 
of  such  a  result.  All  the  signs  now  are,  that  the  secret 
order  as  a  political  party  has  culminated,  and  that  it  will 
descend  rapidly  to  the  condition  of  a  contemptible  &e- 
tion. 

However  this  may  be,  there  is  no  cause  for  our  Catholk 
friends  abroad  to  feel  any  alarm  for  American  Catholics. 
Annoyances,  vexations,  and  petty  persecutions  we  have 
always  suffered,  and  shaU  continue  to  suffer;  but  nothing 
can  justify  the  desponding  tone  of  those  who  are  advising 
Catholics  to  emigntte  to  Canada,  to  Soath  America,  or 
to  some  other  country.  There  is  no  country  where  the 
Church  is  freer  than  she  is  here,  and  no  country,  Protes- 
tant or  even  Catholic,  where,  after  all,  ecclesiastical  prop- 
erty is  safer  than  with  us.  Look  at  Mexico,  New  Gre- 
nada, Central  America,  Spain,  Portugal,  Sardinia,  the 
kingdom  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  Baden^  Bavaria,  and  Austria, 
ana  tell  us  if  Catholics  are  freer,  or  their  church  property 
safer,  than  in  our  republic  ?  We  can  speak  as  freely  in 
our  Review  on  political  and  religious  topics  as  we  please, 
and  yet  the  Civiiid  Cattolica^  published  at  Rome,  an  emi- 
nently Catholic  periodical,  is  prohibited  in  the  Catholic 
kingdom  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  and  has  lost,  we  are  toid, 
four  thousand  subscribers  by   the  prohibition.     The  Cmr^ 
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spondancCf  a  truly  Catholic  periodical  published  in  French 
at   Rome,   was  suppressed,  in  order  not   to  offend  French 
sensibilities.    Nothing  of  the  sort  has  taken  or  is  likely  to 
take  place  here,  ana  this    is   probably  the  only  country 
where   the  Catholic  press  is  absolutely  free.     Let   us  not 
be    insensible   to    the   advantages   we    enjoy,   nor    tolerate 
without   rebuke    those   misguided   journaiists,    who,    under 
pretence  of  defending   Cathcdic,   but  more  especially  Irish, 
interests    in   America,    traduce    the   country   abroad.     The 
honor  of  our  country  is  as  dear  to  us  as  that  of  our  own 
mother,  and  we  do  not  think  it  the  best  way  for  a  natural- 
ized citizen  like  the  editor  of  The  American  Celt  to  prove 
his  American  patriotism  by  holding  up  the  country  which 
opened  her  arms  to  receive  him  as  a  refiigee  from  his  own, 
to   the  scorn   and  contempt  of  foreign   nations.     When  a 
reaction    against    Catholicity    for    her    supposed    alliance 
with  absolutism  is  taking  place,  and  the  exaggerations  of 
centralized  monarchy  in  Trance  and  Austria  are  preparing 
the   way  for  another   Iled-Rq>uUican   outbreak,   to  under>^ 
rate  the  advant^es  we   enjoy  in  this,  the  only  free  couur 
try  on    the   globe,   and   to   blacken   the  fair  name  of  the 
republic  abroad,  is  anything  but  to  serve  the  cause  of  our 
religion.     We    see   much    to    blame   in    our    countrymeuy 
many  £iults  that   we  deplore,   and  have  no  disposition   to 
conceal  or  extenuate,  but  we  remember  that  they  are  faulCa 
of  our  countrymen,  and  we  labor,  not  as  foreigners,  but  as 
Americans,   to  correct  them.     They  are  faults  in  our  own 
family,  and  as  such   we  seek  to   treat  and  reaoedy  theai. 
Our  own  lot   is  bound  up  with   those  who  cominii  them, 
and   we  cannot  think   of   withdrawing  H.     We    have    too 
much   patriotism   and   too  little  cowattlice  for  that,   as  we 
trust  is  true  of  American  Catholics  genially,  whether  nar 
tive  or  fon;ign-born.     Catholics  have  a  mission  to  perform 
here,  a  great  and  glorious  work,  and  it  would  ill  become 
them  to  grow  faint-hearted  at   the   first  approach  of  diffi'* 
culty,  and   to  meditate   ninnang  away.    Aa  «ie&  we  trust 
thej  are  made  of  sterner  stuff,  and  as  Catholics  they  have 
more    confidence   in   God   than    that    would   imply.      Mr. 
D^Arcy  McGee  may  think  it  wise  and  prudent  to  recon* 
mend   such   conduct,  and   therefore   to  urge  a  new  exodus 
of  the  Irish  Catholic  settles  m  the  country,  but  in  Aomg 
so  he  proves  tbat^  if  naturalized,  he  is  not  yet  nationaliKeo, 
and  we  greatly  mistake  the  genuine  Irish  character  if  he 
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finds  many  to  listen  to  him.  The  great  mass  of  the  Irish 
who  have  migrated  hither  from  their  own  loved  Ireland 
have  come  determined  to  make  this  country  their  home, 
and  the  home  of  their  children,  and  here  they  will  remain, 
Americans  in  thought,  feeling,  and  action,  whatever  their 
imprudent  and  ill-advised  would-be  leaders  may  attempt 
to  the  contrary. 

The  present  storm  will  soon  pass  over,  without  doing  us 
any  substantial  injury.  Foolish  and  vexatious  laws  may 
be  made,  but  they  will  either  be  repealed  on  the  returning 
good-sense  of  the  people,  or  sufierea  to  fall  into  desuetude. 
The  great  body  of  the  Catholic  community  have  felt,  and 
feel,  no  harm.  They  have  been  and  are  perfectly  at  their 
ease.  Let  them  remain  so.  American  non-Catholics  oome, 
and  will  come,  to  their  defence.  There  is  yet  a  sense  of 
justice  in  the  American  people,  and  the  country  is  by  no 
means  prepared  to  make  an  exception  even  against  Cath- 
olics to  the  great  doctrines  of  equal  rights  and  reli^ous  . 
liberty   which   it   has  hitherto  so  loudly   and   energetically 

Erofessed.  This  very  pamphlet  by  Mr.  Hale,  which  we 
ave  referred  to,  and  the  reception  it  has  met  in  our  non- 
Catholic  community,  would  prove  it,  if  we  had  no  other 
evidence.  For  our  part,  we  have  placed,  and  we  intend 
still  to  place,  a  generous  confidence  in  our  countrymen, 
and  we  will  not  readily  believe  that  they  will  suffer  their 
Protestant  prejudices  to  carry  them  so  far  as  to  deprive 
us  of  our  rights  as  a  citizen,  because  we  have  exercised 
our  natural  and  constitutional  right  to  embrace  the  Cath- 
olic religion.  We  do  not  believe,  and  we  will  not  be- 
lieve, that  this  Know-Nothing  pauty  represents  the  real 
sentiment  of  the  American  people. 

We  have  spoken  of  the  anti-Catholic  proceedings  of  our 
Massachusetts  Legislature,  not  as  illustrative  of  the  popular 
sentiment  of  the  State  or  of  the  country,  but  as  illustrative 
of  the  character  of  this  new  party,  which  has  the  impu- 
dence to  call  itself  American.  If  we  know  our  countxy- 
men,  it  is  as  anti-American  as  The  American  Celt  or  The 
Irish  American^  or  its  late  organ.  The  New  York  Herald^ 
and  the  Massachusetts  LegisUture,  elected  by  a  stupen- 
dous fraud  on  the  people,  shows  what  havoc  it  would 
make  with  all  Americans  hold  most  dear,  if  it  should  once 
attain  to  power.  It  behoves  every  loyal  citizen,  every  lover 
of  his   country,   every  advocate  of  republican   institutions. 
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every    man    who    believes    that    popular    government  is   a 

blessing,  and  that  the   people  are  more  trustworthy  than 
absolute  monarchs,  to  set  his  face  against  it. 


AaT.  VII.— LITERARY    NOTICES    AND    CRITICISMS. 

1.  '  The  Primacy  of  the  Apostolic  See  Vindicated.  By  Faancib 
Patrick  Kbkbick,  Archbishop  of  Baltimore.  Fourth  Edition. 
Baltimore :  Murphy  &  Co.     1855.    pp.  440. 

This  is  a  revised  and  enlarged  edition  of  a  well-known  and  in 
general  highly  appreciated  work.  We  have  not  compared  it 
throughout  with  the  third  edition,  nor  with  the  edition  in  German, 
but  we  recognize  in  it  several  improvements.  It  is  altogether  su- 
perfluous for  us  to  praise  this  popular  work,  and  to  find  fault  with 
it  might  be  regarded  as  indecorous,  to  say  the  least.  The  author 
is  by  general  confession  the  most  learned  of  our  theologians,  and 
lib  opinions  on  any  point  of  theology,  or  ecclesiastical  history,  even, 
must  always  have  great  weight,  at  least  with  mere  laymen  like  our- 
selves. Yet  be  will  permit  us  to  say,  and  we  do  so  with  the  pro- 
foundest  respect,  that  his  work  would  please  us  personally  far  bet- 
ter if  it  was  marked  by  greater  firmness  and  decision.  Lest  he 
should  be  accused  of  overstating  bis  case,  he  seems  to  us  not  un- 
Irequently  to  understate  it,  and  on  several  points  of  no  little  impor- 
tance, which  he  takes  up  and  discusses,  we  regret  a  certain  vague- 
ness and  indecision,  a  certain  non-committalism,  which  leaves  the 
reader  sometimes  in  doubt  as  to  his  real  opinions.  We  refer  more 
particularly  to  the  third  and  fourth  parts  of  his  work.  The  major- 
ity of  readers  wiU  understand  him,  we  apprehend,  to  discard  the 
doctrine  of  Bellarmine  and  Suarez,  which  we  have  endeavored  to 
defend,  as  to  the  mutual  relations  of  the  spiritual  and  temporal  or- 
ders ;  and  yet  the  careful  student  of  his  pages  is  well  aware  that  this 
would  be  to  do  him  injustice.  It  is  clear  to  us  that  he  does 
not  in  reality  differ  from  Bellarmine  and  Suarez  as  to  the  preroga- 
tives of  the  Papacy,  and  that  his  doctrine,  when  fairly  and  distinctly 
drawn  out,  is  substantially  that  of  our  Review,  and  by  no  means  that 
of  the  Hon.  Joseph  R.  Chandler's  speech  on  the  temporal  power 
of  the  Pope,  delivered  last  January  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States.  Of  course  he  disclaims  for  the  Pope  all  civil  or  temporal 
power  or  jurisdiction,  strictly  so  called,  out  of  the  States  of  the 
Church,  and  so  do  we ;   but  he  asserts,  if  we  are  to  give  his  Ian- 
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gua^  iU  proper  sense,  the  power  of  the  Pope,  as  repraaentative  of 
the  spiriinai  order  on  earth,  to  looae  the  Gatiiolio  sabjeot  from  die 
religious  obligation  of  feality  to  the  temporal  aoTersign,  when  that 
sovereign  by  the  law  under  which  he  holds  has  forfeited  his 
powers  by  his  abuse  of  them,  or  lost  his  right  to  reign  by  his  tyran- 
ny and  oppression ;   and  this  is  all  that  we  have  ever  asserted. 

To  understand  this,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  for  Catholics 
what  is  called  civil  allegiance  is  a  religious  duty.  The  Churdi 
binds  the  subject  to  submission  to  the  prince,  under  pain  of  dam- 
nation* "  Let  every  soul  be  subject  to  higher  powers ;  for  there 
is  no  power  but  from  Gbd,  and  those  that  are,  are  ordained 
of  Ood.  Therefore  he  that  resisteth  the  power  reaisteth  the  or- 
dinance of  GKkI.  And  diey  who  resist  purchase  to  themselves 
damnation."*  Civil  allegiance  being  a  rdigious  duty,  binding 
in  conscience,  it  is  elevated  from  the  purely  tempor^  ordo'  to 
the  spiritual,  and  therefore  necessarily  oomes  under  the  juriedic- 
tionof  the  spiritual  order.  In  that  it  is  purely  temporal,  the  Chuxch 
has  nothing  to  say  in  regard  to  it ;  but  in  that  it  is  spiritual,  a  ieli« 
gious  obligation^  and  pertaining  to  eternal  salvation*  it  is  for  all 
Catholics  under  her  authority.  We  cannot  deny  the  religious 
character  of  civil  allegiance  without  going  against  the  express 
declaration  of  Scripture,  and  leaving  every  man  free  in  conscirace 
to  obey  or  not  to  obey,  as  seems  to  him  good,  which  were  to  aasot 
political  atheism,  or  modern  revolutionism  in  its  most  offensive 
form,  and  to  undermine  all  political  and  social  order. 

But  if  it  is  a  religious  duty,  binding  in  conscience,  the  Catholie 
is  held  to  unqualified  submission  to  the  powers  that  be,  till  released 
by  lus  Church.     No  matter  what  the  tyranny  and  opprsosion  of 
the  rulers,  he  is  bound  to  submit,  and  under  pain  of  damnation  to 
resist,  "for  they  who  resist  purchase  to  themselves  damnation." 
We  cannot  suppose  the  illustrious  author  of  the  Prtmaeg  stops 
there,  for  that  would  be  to  bind  the  subject,  and  to  leave  the  prince 
free  to  tyrannise  at  will, — to  make  the  Church  the  acoompliee  of 
the  civil  despot,  and  to  confirm  the  standing  diarge  of  the  Liber- 
alists  against  her.    Nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  power  u  a 
trust  held  from  Ood  for  the  common  good,  and  may  be  forfeited 
by  abuse ;  or  that  the  people  are  not  bound  to  obey  the  tyrant  and 
oppressor,  but  may  lawfully  resist  him,  rid  themselves  of  him,  and 
choose  a  new  sovereign.    This  is  the  common  doctrine  of  our  the- 
ologians, confirmed  by  the  practice  of  the  Church  for  ages.    But 
the  Catholic,  it  is  equally  certain,  cannot  act  on  this  doctrine  till 
the  Church  through  the  Sovereign  Pontiff  has  loosed  his  conscienoe 
from  the  religious  bond,  and  declared  that  under  the  circumstances 
he  is  no  longer  held  to  obedience,  but  may  rightfully  resist.    That 


*  Romans  xiii.  1,  2. 
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is»  the  safajeet.  if  a  Cathalio,  cannot  lawfully  resist  even  the  tyrant 
till  the  Church  has  declared  the  prince  for  his  crimes  and  cruel  op- 
preasioBS  flEdlen  from  his  dignity,  and  his  subjects  released  from 
their  oath  of  allegiance.  From  this  oath  at  religious  bond  the  ilins- 
tiioua  author  asserts  that  Popes  have  absolved  and  may  absolve 
subjects,  and  to  deny  it  woidd  be  to  place  the  GathoUc  at  the 
mercy  c^  Csesar,  and  give,  so  feu*  aa  religion  is  concerned,  free 
scope  to  the  civil  despot.  The  Archbishop  of  Baltimore  has  not 
placed  and  never  will  place  himself  so  unequivocally  on  the  side 
of  civil  despotism,  has  not  sanctioned  and  never  will  sanction  by 
his  high  authority  such  a  low  and  degrading  Csesarism,  worthy 
only  of  the  eunuchs  and  courtiers  of  a  Byzantine  Emperor  in  the 
worst  days  of  the  Low  Empire.  God,  in  giving  the  Church  power 
to  bind,  gave  her  also  power  to  loose,  and  we  need  not  prove  that 
he  gave  her  power  to  protect  the  just  liberty  of  the  subject,  as  he 
did  to  protect  the  rights  d  the  prince.  If  not,  how  could  we 
maintain  that  our  Chiurch  favors  freedom  ? 

On  this  point,  the  indirect  temporal  authority  of  the  Pope,  we 
are  confident  that  the  illustrious  Archbishop  has  been  misunder- 
stood, and  misrejMresented, — ^not  less  so  than  we  ourselves  have  been 
on  the  same  subject.  He  as  well  as  we  asserts  the  Papal  author* 
ity  in  so  far  as  relates  to  the  religious  sanction,  and  we  no  more 
than  he  assert  it  in  relation  to  the  civil  bond  as  indifferent  to  con- 
sdenoe.  But  we  wish  the  learned  author  had  in  the  ninth  chap- 
to-  of  the  Fourth  Fart  of  his  work  more  energetically  vindicated 
the  memory  of  those  great  Popes  who  have  been  so  grossly  calum- 
niated by  their  enemies.  We  do  not  think  Cathodes  are  called 
up<Hi  to  perpetuate  calumnies  against  the  successors  of  St.  Peter. 
Ilie  author,  in  our  opini(Xi,  might  have  gone  further  in  vindicating 
the  memory  of  Alexander  the  Sixth.  'Hiat  Alexander,  while  he 
was  a  simple  soldier,  lived  in  sin,  nobody  denies  ^  but  there  is  no 
evidence  that  he  ever  violated  his  vows  of  chastity  after  entering 
the  ecclesiastical  state,  and  his  conduct  as  Pope  was  irreproach- 
able, and  his  death  peaceful  and  edifying.  He  was  a  g^reat  and 
good  Pontiff,  and  in  no  sense  can  we  look  upon  his  pontificate  as 
"  disastrous."  On  this  point,  as  on  the  conduct  of  the  Pontiffs 
generally,  we  commend  to  our  readers  an  excellent  article  in  the 
&8t  number  of  the  Dublin  Review,  entitled  *'  Bad  Popes." 


2.    A  Statement  of  the   Trinitarian  Principle,  or  Law  of  Tri» 
Personality.    Boston  :  Jewett  &  Co.     1853. 

This  book  has  been  lying  by  us  for  a  couple  of  years,  and  we 
have  all  along  been  intending  to  take  some  notice  of  it,  more  out 
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of  personal  regard  for  the  author,  however,  than  for  its  own  intrin- 
sic interest  or  merits.  The  work  bears  the  marks  of  a  good  deal 
of  speculative  ability,  and  of  much  painful  study,  but  a  total  igno- 
rance of  the  sacred  mystery  of  the  Trinity  as  set  forth  in  Catholic 
theology.  As  a  psychological  study,  or  as  another  proof  of  the 
sad  wanderings  of  the  human  reason  divorced  from  the  light  of 
revelation,  it  has  a  certain  value ;  but  in  any  other  i^pect  it  is 
worse  than  valueless.  We  have  read  it  with  care,  and  perhaps 
may  avail  ourselves  of  an  early  opportunity  to  point  out  to  dte 
author,  who  regards  his  woric  as  unanswerable,  some  of  his  mti- 
takes. 


3.  A  Vindication  of  the  Catholic  Church,  in  a  Series  of  Letten 
addressed  to  the  Rt.  Rev.  John  Henry  Hopkins,  ProteHsst 
Episcopal  Bishop  of  Vermont.  By  Francis  Patrick  Kbvuci. 
Archbishop  of  Baltimore.  Baltimore:  Murphy  &  Go.  1855. 
1 2mo.  pp.  332. 

Wb  are  promised  from  a  competent  hand  a  review  of  this  work 
for  our  next  number.  We  have  only  partially  examined  it,  bot, 
like  all  the  works  of  its  eminent  author,  it  is  erudite  and  scholar- 
like.  We  thank  the  author  for  doing  us  the  justice  to  state  that,  in 
our  doctrine  on  the  mutual  relations  of  the  temporal  and  spiritoal 
powers,  we  follow  Bellarmine  and  Pope  St.  Gregory  the  Sevendi, 
and  for  saying  that  he  does  not  believe  that  we  daim  for  "the 
Pope  any  right  to  interfere  with  our  civil  allegiance."  Of  conrsc  ws 
do  not,  in  so  far  as  it  is  only  civil.  We  claim  for  the  Pope  no  civil  or 
temporal  authority  or  jurisdiction  out  of  the  States  of  the  Church, 
but  we  do  daim  for  him  plenary  spiritual  authority  to  govern  Catfa- 
olics  in  all  things. that  pertain  to  salvation.  Moreover,  we  are  not 
an  advocate  for  political  atheism,  nor  do  we  think  ourselves 
caUed  upon,  because  a  clamour  is  raised  against  us  just  now,  to 
abate  one  jot  or  tittle  of  the  power  we  have  heretofore  asserted  for 
the  spiritual  order.  It  is  when  and  where  truth  is  most  strenuously 
opposed,  that  we  believe  it  our  duty  most  strenuously  to  insist  on 
it.  Dr.  McClintock's  letters  to  Mr.  Chandler  show  what  utilitj 
there  is  in  shrinking  from  high-toned  Ultramontamsm,  and  m 
attempting  to  make  those  outside  believe  that  Ghdlicanism  is  Gatfao- 
lidty.  The  illustrious  author  speaks  of  a  letter  which  he  says 
he  addressed  to  us  in  1846,  two  years  after  our  conversion.  The 
letter  to  which  he  refers  was  addressed  to  us  in  1849,  three  yean 
later,  and  five  years  after  our  conversion. 
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4.  History  of  the  Life,  Writings,  and  Doctrines  of  Luther. 
From  the  last  French  Edition.  By  William  B.  Turnbull, 
Esq.  London:  Dohnan.  Baltimore:  Murphy  &  Co.  1854. 
2  vols.     8yo. 

Wb  have  here  the  second  and  last  volume  of  Audin's  brilliant 
work  on  Luther«  the  first  of  his  series  of  works  on  the  Reformation. 
We  gave  our  opinion  of  this  and  the  other  works  of  the  series  in 
our  Review  for  last  January,  and  have  nothing  to  add  to  what  we 
then  said.  History  is  a  record  of  the  past,  and  the  history  of 
Protestantism  may  now  be  written.  M.  Audin  has  made  a  good 
beginning,  and  opened  the  way  for  others,  who  will  complete 
what  he  has  left  unfinished. 


5.  A  History  of  England,  from  the  Invasion  hg  the  Romans  to 
the  Accession  of  William  and  Mary,  in  1688.  By  John  Lik- 
OABD,  DJD.  A  New  Edition,  as  enlarged  by  Dr.  Lingard  shortly 
before  his  Death.  In  Thirteen  Volumes.  Boston:  Phillips, 
Sampson,  &  Co.     1855.     16mo.     Vols.  VIIL-XIII. 

Tbbsb  volumes  complete  Phillips,  Sampson,  and  Company's 
edition  of  Dr.  Lingard's  History  of  England.  We  have  so  fre- 
quently expressed  our  opinion  of  this  work  as  decidedly  the  best 
History  of  England  extant,  that  we  have  no  occasion  to  do  any- 
thing more  than  to  congratulate  the  Boston  publishers  on  the  com- 
pletion of  their  edition  of  it.  Anybody  who  henceforth  shall  cite 
Hume  as  an  authority  will  be  inexcusable,— as  much  so  as  any 
one  would  be  who  should  regard  Robertson's  History  of  Charles 
the  fifth  as  any  thing  more  than  a  clever  romance. 


6.  History  of  the  Life  and  Institute  of  St.  Ignatius  de  Loyola, 
Founder  of  the  Society  of  Jesus.  By  Father  Danibl  Bartoli, 
of  the  Society  of  Jesus.  Translated  by  the  author  of  "  Life  in 
Mexico."  New  York:  E.  Dunigan  and  Brother.  1855.  2 
vols.     12mo. 

Wb  thank  the  publishers  for  this  translation  of  the  work  of  Fa- 
ther Bartoli.  There  are  few  writers  of  the  Italian  language  who 
have  equalled  the  learned  Jesuit  in  classical  purity  and  beauty  of 
style ;  and  this  History  of  the  Life  of  St.  Ignatius  is  one  of  the  few 
biographies  of  the  saints  we  have  met  with  which  contain  anythiDg 
more  than  a  barren  relation  of  events,  with  anecdotes  and  miracles 
confusedly  thrown  together,  without  either  discrimination   in  their 
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choice,  or  order  in  tfaeir  arraDgemeiit..  A  book  m^  bp  edifying 
withoat  being  necesaarily  dull,  heavy,  and  offmsiTe  to  good  taite. 
Such  books  may  promote  the  qiiritnal  advanoetaent  of  their  readers, 
by  affording  opportunities  for  the  exercise  of  patience ;  b\it  we  do 
not  think  8iey  incite  us  to  the  love  of  a  saintly  life.  This  biogra- 
phy of  the  founder  of  the  Society  of  Jesus  is  free  from  this  mlt. 
It  charms  and  interests,  whilst  it  edifies  and  instructs,  the  reader. 
It  n  also  the  best  defence  of  the  Order  against  the  calumnies  of 
its  enemies,  who  hesitate  at  no  fateehood,  however  glaring,  when 
their  object  is  to  malign  the  Jesuits.  St.  Ignatius  prayed  that  tibef 
might  always  be  persecuted  by  the  world,  as  a  mask  that  Aej 
were  kwed  by  God.  Truly  his  prayer  has  been  heard,  and  theie 
holy  fathers,  whose  only  object  has  been  to  promote  the  greater 
glory  of  Gkxl  by  devoting  themselves  to  the  salvation  of  their  neigh- 
bors, have  received  in  return  for  their  charity  only  hatred  and  per- 
secution. We  do  not  pretend  to  assert  that  the  Jesuits  have  no 
faults;  for  they  are  but  men,  and  humanum  eat  errare;  but  we  do 
not  believe  a  single  one  of  the  many  charges  brought  against  them. 
We  think  this  work  of  Father  Bar  toll's  ^ir  best  defence,  and  we 
earnestly  recommend  it  to  our  readers. 

It  is  well  and  faithfully  translated,  and  published  in  a  neat  and 
convenient  form.  We  have  often  remarked  the  excellent  style  in 
which  the  publications  of  Dunigan  and  Brother  are  issued,  but 
there  is  one  thing  which  we  dis&e  and  to  which  we  wish  to  call 
the  attention  of  the  pubHshers.  It  is  to  the  catalogue  of  their 
books  bound  with  the  first  vohime.  We  would  suggest  to  them, 
that  it  would  answer  the  purpose  just  as  weH  if  they  would  send  a 
catalogue  with  the  book,  but  still  keep  it  separate  from  it. 


7.  Florine,  Princess  of  Burgundy.  A  Tale  of  the  First  0«- 
saders.  By  William  B.  MacCabs«  Baltimore:  Murphy  k 
Co.     1855.     12mo.    pp«  424. 

8.  Growth  in  HeUness:  or  the  Progress  of  the  Spiritual  Lift. 
By  F.  W.  FABsa,  D.D.  Philadelphia:  H.  &  C.  McQxatii. 
1855.     12mo.     pp.  490. 


9.  The  Young  Mm  AMsedi  m  Illusir^tions  and  Cos^rmnHmt 
of  some  of  the  Chief  Hisioricai  Facts  of  the  Bible.  By  E.  O. 
Havbn,  D.D.  New  York:  Caileton  and  Pl^lips.  1855. 
13mo.    pp.  329. 


BROWNSON'S 

QUARTERLY    REVIEW, 


OCTOBER,    1855. 


Art.  I. — The  Temporal  Power  of  the  Pope ;  containing 
the  Speech  of  the  Hon,  Joseph  R.  Chandler^  delivered  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States,  Jan- 
uary 11, 1855.  With  Nine  Letters,  stating  the  prevailing 
Roman  CathoUc  Theory  in  the  Language  of  Papal  Writers, 
by  John  M'Cliktogx,  D.D.  New  York :  Carleton  and 
Phillips.    16mo.    pp.  154. 

This  publication  by  an  able  and  learned  Protestant 
divine  is  one  which  we  cannot,  with  our  sense  of  duty  as 
a  Catholic  reviewer,  pass  over  in  silence.  The  authority 
of  the  Pope  in  relation  to  temporal  princes  and  govern*^ 
ments  is  the  g^reat  cjuestion  of  the  aay,  and  we  cannot 
blink  it  out  of  sight,  if  we  would.  We  must  meet  it  fairly 
and  fearlessly,  let  us  offend  whom  we  may.  In  open  ques- 
tions among  Catholics,  each  party  must  be  free,  and  silence 
must  be  imposed  on  both  or  on  neither.  But  at  present 
our  controversy  is  with  non-Catholics  rather  than  with  a 
school  in  our  own  Church. 

Dr.  M^Clintock  proves  in  his  Nine  Letters  to  Mr.  Chan- 
dler that  it  is  idle  to  attempt  to  ward  off  the  objections  of 
noo-Cathcdics  to  the  Papal  power  on  the  ground  assumed 
by  that  gentleman  in  his  well-known  speech,  apparently 
the  ^und  taken  by  the  learned  and  excellent  M.  Gosselin ; 
for  It  is  a  ground  widely  rejected  by  Catholics  themselves. 
It  cannot  be  asserted  as  Catholic  doctrine,  and  no  non- 
Catholic,  for  no  Catholic,  can  be  required  to  accept  it  as 
such.     At  best  it  is  an  opinion  in  the  Church,  not  of  the 
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Church ;  and  if  Catholics  may  hold  it,  they  may  also  reject 
it.  When  Mr.  Chandler  urges  it  as  Catholic  doctrine, 
he  assumes  authority  which  does  not  belong  to  him,  de- 
*cide8  a  question  which  the  Church  has  not  decided;  and 
it  is  suflicient  for  the  non-Catholic  to  tell  him,  that  do 
Catholic  is  bound  to  hold  it,  and  they  who  follow  Rome 
rather  than  Paris,  as  Paris  was  in  the  last  century,  do  not 
hold  it,  but  reject  it  as  incipient  Protestantism,  tending  in 
fact  to  political  atheism.  Whether  we  are  Ultramontanists 
or  not,  till  Ultramontanism  so  called  is  condemned,  we 
must  in  our  arguments  with  non^Catholics,  if  they  insist 
on  it,  defend  our  Church  as  if  it  were  true. 

Every  Catholic  controversialist  knows  that  the  question 
of  infallibility  is  much  embarrassed  by  the  Gallican  doc- 
trine that  the  Papal  definitions  are  reformable  till  accepted 
by  the  Church ;  but  in  our  arguments  with  non-Catholics 
we  are  not  at  liberty  to  relieve  ourselves  by  denying  that 
doctrine,  since  it  is  tolerated  and  they  who  bold  it  may  r^ 
ceive  absolution.  We  must  defend  the  infallibility  or  the 
Church  even  on  the  supposition  of  its  truth,  for  if  it  were 
absolutely  incompatible  with  that  infallibility  it  would  not 
be  tolerated.      So  with   regard   to    the   so-oilled    temporal 

Eower  of  the  Pope.  That  power  has  been  asserted  on  very 
iffh  authority,  defended  by  doctors  of  the  neatest  respect- 
ability and  weight,  and  acted  on  time  and  a^n  by  the 
greatest  and  holiest  Pontiffs  that  have  ever  sat  m  the  chair 
of  Peter.  You  may  say,  no  Catholic  is  obliged  to  assert 
it,  but  at  the  same  time  you  must  concede  that  eveiy  Catho- 
lic may  assert  it,  and  therefore,  in  relation  to  those  with- 
out, you  must  defend  the  Church,  if  they  insist  on  your 
doing  so,  as  if  every  Catholic  were  obliged  to  maintain  it. 
In  regard  to  non-Catholics,  we  must  defend  the  Church  in 
what  she  allows,  or  gives  a  tacit  consent  to,  as  well  as  in 
what  she  commands.  We  cannot,  in  dealing  with  them 
any  more  than  when  dealing  with  Catholics,  treat  our 
Church  as  if  she  were  a  human  institution,  changing  her 
spirit  or  modifying  her  doctrines  with  the  times,  or  as  a 
fallible  institution,  tacitly  countenancing  in  her  children 
errors  which  strike  at  her  very  existence,  or  which,  if  prac- 
tically carried  out,  would  change  her  essential  character  or 
unduly  enlar^  her  powers.  With  the  greatest  respect 
for  the  good  mtentions  of  Mr.  Chandler,  we  doubt,  there- 
fore, the  wisdom  and  propriety  of  the  ground   he  takes  in 
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his  speech.  He  reopens  in  it  an  internal  controversy 
among  Catholics,  for  onlv  a  portion  of  the  Catholic  body, 
and  they  not  those  in  best  repute  at  Rome,  will  accept 
that  ffround ;  and  it  counts  for  nothing  with  non-Catholics, 
for  they  look  upon  it,  not  as  a  ground  sanctioned  by  the 
Church,  but  simply  as  the  opinion  of  those  whose  de* 
votion  to  the  Papacy  is  not  very  deep  or  ardent,  and  upon 
the  whole  as  evasive  and  unsatisfactory.  Thqr  do  not 
believe  Mr.  Chandler*s  statement  to  be  frank  and  straight- 
forward,  and  it  creates  in  their  minds  a.  doubt  of  Catholic 
sincerity  and  candour.  Every  intelligent  Protestant  knows 
how  the  Crallican  doctrine  has  always  been  regarded  at 
Home,  and  when  we  put  it  forth  as  the  ground  of  our 
defence,  he  suspects  we  do  it  not  so  much  because  we  hold 
it  as  because  we  shrink  from  incurring  the  odium  of  the 
opposite  opinion.  He  may  be  wrong  in  this,  but  as  a  mat- 
ter  of  fact  it  is  not  unfrequently  his  conclusion. 

Prudence  is  a  cardinal  virtue,  and  there  is  a  wise  and 
allowable  policy  that  should  never  be  neglected.  But 
whoever  has  read  the  history  of  the  Church  knows  that 
she  does  not  stand  in  human  policy,  and  that  her  worst 
enemies  have  always  been  those  of  her  children  who  relied 
the  most  on  human  prudence.  The  general  impression  of 
non-Catholics  is  that  Catholics  are  deficient  in  frankness, 
candor,  and  plain,  straightforward  dealing.  They  regard 
our  apologists  as  special  pleaders,  evading  the  real  points 
at  issue  by  their  logical  subtlety  and  refinements.  In  a 
word,  they  believe  us,  in  the  Protestant  sense  of  the  term, 
Jesuitical.  It  is  their  prejudice  aeainst  us  on  this  account 
that  creates  a  greater  obstacle  to  tneir  conversion  than  any 
prejudice  they  have  against  the  most  high-toned  Catholic 
doctrines  ever  put  forth.  They  think  that  we  do  not  deal 
frankly,  honestly,  with  them ;  that  when  we  speak  for  them 
we  tnm,  smooth  down  the  asperities  of  our  doctrines, 
round  off  their  sharp  angles,  and  present  them  something 
quite  different  from  what  we  really  hold.  Unquestionably 
in  this  they  do  us  foul  wrong,  but  such  is  undeniably  the 
fact.  They  lack  confidence  in  us  and  in  our  statements. 
This  is  the  state  of  mind  which  we  have  to  deal  with,  and 
we  submit,  if  the  best  method  of  dealing  with  it  is  to  do 
our  best  to  make  our  doctrines  appear  as  near  like  their 
own  crude  opinions  as  possible.  Policy,  true  prudence,  it 
strikes  us,  is  to  deal  frankly  with  the  non-Catholic  portion 
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of  our  countrymen,  to  place  a  generous  confidence  in  their 
understanding  and  in  their  love  of  truth,  and  to  dirink 
from  the  avowal  and  defence  of  no  doctrine  we  hcdd,  how* 
ever  ofiensive  it  may  be  to  them,  whenever  it  is  called  in 
question.  Mr.  Chandler  would  have  pleased  us  better, 
and  have,  in  our  judgment,  better  served  the  cause  of 
Catholicity,  if  he  had  in  his  place  repelled  the  charge 
brought  bv  Mr.  Banks  against  Catholics,  and  shown  that, 
even  on  tne  highest-toned  Ultramontanism,  so  called,  there 
is  nothing  in  Catholicity  incompatible  wiUi  tbe  loyiilty  of 
.the  subject,  or  the  autonomy  and  independence  of  the  ttate 
in  its  own  order.  That  would  have  been  high-minded  and 
manly,  and  would  have  commanded  confidence  and  re^xct 
It  would  have  met  the  question  openly  and  fairly,  and  car- 
ried with  him  the  sympathies  of  the  whole  Catholic  body, 
whether  Gallican  or  anti-6allican. 

Dr.  M*Ciintock  attempts,  and  we  think  successfully^  to 
show  that  the  doctrine  defended  by  our  Review  on  the 
temporal  power  of  the  Popes  is  the  prevailing  theory 
amon^  Catholics,  and  that  the  opinion  defended  by  Mr. 
Chandler  is  not  the  proper  Catholic  doctrine  on  the  sub- 
ject He  has  done  this  in  an  able  and  scholar-like  manner. 
He  cites  largely  from  our  pages,  it  is  true,  but  he  cites 
fairly,  and  he  states  our  vifew  correctly,  which  is  more  than 
we  can  say  of  some  of  our  friends.  He  concedes  that  the 
power  we  claim  for  the  Pope  is  not  a  civil  or  temnoral 
power,  but  spiritual,  and  is  a  power  over  temporals  oiuy  in 
the  respect  that  they  are  spirituals.  He  shows  that  Mr. 
Chandler'*s  authorities  are  not  to  the  purpose,  for  they  sim- 
ply disclaim  what  no  Catholic  does  or  ever  has  asserted. 
This  is  all  true.  We  could  ourselves  say,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  his  hypothetical  abuse  of  the  Pope,  all  that  Mr. 
Chandler  and  his  authorities  say,  for  neither  he  nor  they 
disclaim  the  doctrine  we  assert;  they  only  disclaim  the 
doctrine  which  Galileans  accuse  us  of  asserting.  But  with 
Dr.  M^Clintock  all  this  fairness,  this  apparent  bonestyi  has 
a  purpose.  He  thinks  that  to  prove  that  Catholics  do  hold 
the  doctrine  we  maintain  is  enough  to  condemn  the  Church 
for  ever  in  the  estimation  of  the  American  people.  He 
calls  the  doctrine  <^  a  fearful  doctrine,^  and  thinks  that  all 
he  need  do  in  order  to  render  the  Church  odious  is  to  con- 
vict her  of  holding  it.  He  ofiers  no  argument  against  the 
doctrine  itself,  for  he  regards  it,  like  vice,  as 
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^  A  monster  of  so  frightfal  nuen. 
That  to  be  hated  needs  but  to  be  seen." 

But  we  are  disposed  to  argue  this  point  with  the  learned 
Doctor.  We  are  inclined  to  think  that  he  has  overshot 
the  mark,  and  we  believe  that,  after  the  passions  of  the 
moment  have  subsided,  his  hate  will  serve  powerfully  the 
cause  it  was  intended  to  ruin.  We  have  great  confidence 
in  truth,  and  we  believe  that,  whatever  the  motive  for 
which  it  is  told,  it  will  always,  if  told,  tend  to  gain  credit 
for  itself.  We  are  as  much  of  an  American  as  Dr. 
ATGlintock,  and  know  the  American  people  as  well  as  he 
does.  We  are  of  them,  were  brought  up  with  their  sen- 
timents and  opinions,  and  till  forty  years  of  age  our  own 
heart  responded,  beat  for  beat,  to  every  pulsation  of  theirs. 
A  very  considerable  portion  of  them  are  now  carried  away 
by  this  or  that  fanaticism ;  but  at  bottom  they  are  a  noble 
people,  high-minded  and  honourable,  and  naturally  love 
what  is  clear,  strong,  and  consistent.  They  are  not  a  timid 
people,  frightened  at  their  own  shadow,  nor  an  unreasoning 
people,  scared  at  the  first  sparks  of  logic  and  sound  sense. 
Their  most  marked  characteristics,  when  left  to  themselves, 
are  plain,  honest  good-sense,  and  a  love  of  fair  play.  They 
are  strong  rather  than  acute,  bold  rather  than  subtile,  and 
practical  rather  than  speculativb.  They  are  un-Catholic, 
often  anti-Catfaolic>  but  naturally  disposed  to  be  relieious, 
in  fact,  no  people  more  so.  They  have  lost  their  religious 
faith,  but  not  the  heart  which  XertuUian  says  is  naturally 
Christian.  Though  immersed  in  business  and  apparently 
sunk  to  the  lowest  depth  in  the  worship  of  Mammon, 
thare  is  a  large  fund  of  latent  chivalry  at  the  bottom  of 
their  character,  and  a  deep  sense  of  the  superiority  of  the 
spiritual  to  the  material. 

Now  we  believe  the  doctrine  we  set  forth  is  precisely  that 
view  of  Catholicity  most  likely  to  arrest  their  attention  and 
win  their  respect.  If  there  is  anything  which  is  a  settled 
conviction  with  them,  it  is  the  incompetency  of  the  state 
in  spirituals,  and  that  there  is  a  law  higher  than  the  dvil 
constitution,  a  law  of  eternal  justice,  which  binds  the  prince 
no  less  than  the  subject,  the  state  no  less  than  the  indi- 
vidual. There  is  not  an  American  fifty  years  old  who  did 
not  suck  in  this  conviction  with  his  mother^s  milk,  and  has 
not  grown  up  with  it.  Dr.  M'Clintock  believes  it  as  firmly 
as  we  do,  and,  if  a  natural-bom  American    citizen,    would 
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fight  to  the  death  for  it.  All  our  institutions  presuppose  it, 
our  system  of  law  consecrates  it,  and  without  appealing  to 
it  we  could  not  justify  our  separation  from  Great  Britain, 
the  country  of  our  ancestors. 

We  are  well  persuaded  that  Dr.  M'CIintock  has  not  well 
weighed  his  words,  when  he  calls  the  doctrine  we  ad- 
vocate an  abominable  doctrine,  and  we  are  equally  weil 
Eersuaded  that  he  has  mistaken  the  convictions,  the  intet 
gence,  and  the  spirit  of  the  American  people.  He  does 
them  infinitely  less  than  justice.  They  all,  urith  one  ac- 
cord, subscribe  to  the  doctrme  which  forms  the  principle  of 
the  argument  in  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  that  the 
tyranny  of  the  prince  absolves  the  subject  from  his  alle- 
giance, and  that  there  is  a  moral  order  above  the  civil,  to 
which  the  temporal  authority  is  subjected.  Is  there  a  sin- 
gle American  who  does  not  believe  in  the  reality  of  such 
moral  order,  who  would  make  right  and  wrong  mere 
creations  of  the  civil  government?  The  American  people 
solemnly  asserted  that  power  is  a  trust,  not  an  indefeasible 
right,  when  they  declared  the  Colonies  absolved  finom  their 
allegiance  to  the  British  crown,  for  the  reason  that  George 
the  Third  had  proved  himself  a  tyrant,  and  they  reassert  it 
every  Fourth  of  July,  when  they  publicly  read  the  Decla- 
ration of  American  Independence.  They  assert  the  reality 
of  the  moral  ofder,  superior  to  the  civil,  and  independent  <n 
it,  in  their  doctrine  of  the  rights  of  man,  or  when  they  pre- 
cede their  constitutions  by  a  Bill  of  Rights.  These  rights 
are  not  created  or  conferred  by  the  state  or  the  dvil 
society;  they  are  older  than  civil  society;  they  are  derived 
not  from  the  state,  but  from  Almighty  God,  and  are  held 
under  the  law  of  nature,  or  the  Divine  law  in  the  natural 
order,  and  are  founded  in  what  is  called  natural  righL 
They  are  the  natural  and  inalienable  rights  of  which  the 
Congress  of  1T76  spoke  in  their  Declaration  of  Indepen- 
dence, and  the  state,  so  far  from  conferring  them,  is  bound 
by  them,  and  has  for  its  chief  ofiice  to  guarantee  and  vin- 
dicate them  for  each  individual  citizen.  The  private 
citizen  may  come  into  court  and  plead  these  rights  against 
the  state,  and  any  enactment  of  the  legislature  that  in- 
vades them  or  conflicts  with  them  is  null  and  void  from 
the  beginning,  and  the  court  is  bound  to  set  it  aside  as 
contrary  to  natural  right,  to  natural  justice, — as  a  vidence, 
in  the  language  of  St.  Augustine,  rather  than  a  law.     It  is 
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because  our  government  by  its  very  constitution  is  sup- 
posed to  recognize  and  guarantee  these  rights,  the  natural 
rights  of  every  man,  that  it  is  called  a  free  government,  and 
we  who  live  under  it  are  called  a  free  people. 

Dr.  M'Clintock  is  a  Protestant  divine,  of  what  particu- 
lar denomination  it  matters  not,  but  he  is  a  Protestant 
divine  of  some  sort,  and  evidently  a  man  of  intelligence, 
learning,  and  ability.  Is  it  necessary  that  we  should  tell 
him  that  every  Protestant  sect  in  this  country  asserts  the 
very  doctrine,  in  principle,  that  we  maintain?  Every  man 
who  has  any  religion  at  all,  whether  Catholic  or  Protes- 
tant, Jew  or  Gentile,  holds  his  reli^on  to  be  for  him  the 
law  of  his  conscience,  therefore  the  highest  of  all  laws,  lew 
suprema, — in  fact,  the  law  of  laws.  No  man  claims  the 
right  to  worship  Grod  contrary  to  religion,  but  every  man 
does  claim  before  the  state  the  right,  the  inherent  and  in- 
alienable right,  to  worship  God  according  to  the  dictates 
of  his  own  conscience,  or  tne  prescriptions  of  what  he  holds 
to  be  the  religious  authority;  and  when  the  state  law 
comes  in  conflict  with  the  solemn  obligations  of  his  reli- 
gion, he  answers  with  the  Apostles  of  our  Lord,  **  It  is  ne- 
cessary to  obey  God  rather  than  man.**  Whenever  the 
civil  law  comes  in  conflict  with  the  religious  law,  the  civil, 
not  the  religious,  must  give  way.  No  Protestant,  no  Ma- 
hometan, no  Gentile  even,  will  deny  this.  The  American 
people  have  asserted  it  in  declaring,  not  religious  toleration, 
out  reh'gious  freedom.  The  state  does  not  grant  or  confer 
this  freedom,  but  recognizes  it  as  a  right,  which  it  is  bound 
to  respect  and  to  protect.  Should  the  state  ordain  some- 
thinff  a^nst  this  freedom  in  any  sect ;  should  it  command 
Methodists  to  become  Presbyterians,  Presbyterians  to  be- 
oome  Episcopalians,  Episcopalians  to  become  Catholics; 
should  it  foroid  Baptists  to  baptize  by  immersion,  or  Pres- 
byterians to  baptise  infants,  or  prohibit  any  sect  from  go- 
verning in  all  ecclesiastical  and  reli^ous  matters  its  own 
members  according  to  its  own  disdphne,  would  the  sect  feel 
Itself  bound  to  otey  P  Would  it  not  tell  the  state.  You 
transcend  your  province,  and  meddle  with  that  which  is 
above  your  power,  and  independent  of  it  ?  Most  assuredly. 
Then  every  Protestant  sect  asserts  the  spiritual  order  as 
above  the  temporal,  religion  as  superior  to  politics,  and 
therefore  a  law  higher  than  the  civil  law,  and  to  which,  in 
case  of  conflict,  the  civil  law  must  yield.    Here,  in  princi- 
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pie,  is  the  whole  doctrine  which  Dr.  M'CUDtock  and  thoie 
who  cry  out  against  us  call  **  abominable.^  Is  this  doc- 
trine abominabk  in  the  eyes  of  the  American  people? 
Are  they  prepared  to  declare  the  state  cMnnipotoit,  su- 
preme in  both  spirituals  and  temporals,  and  surrender  their 
consciences  to  its  keeping  ?  We  do  not  belieye  it,  and  we 
are  sure  that  Dr.  M'Clintock  and  his  friends  do  them  foul 
wrong,  and  also  wholly  misrepresent  themsdves.  They 
may  wish  to  use  the  state  as  an  instrument  of  propogatibg 
their  religion,  or  of  suppressing  others  opposed  to  it ;  but 
surely  th^  would  not  suffer  it  to  chanj^  or  modify  it. 

To  deny  the  supremacy  of  the  spiritual  ovAet  is  the  denial 
of  both  civil  and  religious  liberty.  What  is  tyranny  but  a 
denial  of  this  supremacy,  the  denial  of  right,  and  the  viola- 
tion of  justice  between  man  and  man,  or  between  aovereisn 
and  subject  ?  There  is  no  tyranny  where  there  is  no  ma- 
tion  of  uberty,  and  no  violation  of  liberty  where  there  is  no 
violation  of  lustice.  Justice,  we  need  noc  say,  pertains  to 
the  moral  cmer,  or  rather  is  that  order  itself.  The  essence 
of  tyranny,  therefore,  consists  in  that  it  is  an  encroadunent 
of  the  f)olitical  upon  the  mcnral  order,  that  is  to  say,  upon 
the  spiritual  order,  which  includes  as  the  one  law  of  God 
for  the  Christian  both  the  natural  law  and  the  reveakd. 
If  we  understand  by  liberty  true  liberty,  not  license,  its  ne- 
cessary condition  is  in  the  maintenance  of  the  indqien- 
denoe  and  supremacy  of  the  moral  order,  the  supreouu^  of 
right  over  might,  the  spiritual  over  the  material,  the  divine 
over  the  human.  The  very  end  of  government  is  the 
maintenance  of  justice  in  all  political,  social,  and  domestic 
relations,  and  all  its  powers  are  given  it  for  this  end,  and  no 
other.  It  is  the  reason  and  end  of  the  state ;  and  therefore 
the  very  idea  of  the  state  presupposes  the  supremacy  of  the 
moral,  that  is  to  say,  the  spiritual  order. 

Dr.  M'Clintock  is  in  nis  own  estimation,  vrhatever  he 
may  be  in  ours,  a  minister  of  the  Grospel,  and,  as  such,  his 
whole  labor  is  to  impress  jupon  those  who  come  within  the 

Shere  of  his  influence  the  superiority  of  the  spiritual  and 
e  subordination  of  the  temporal.  The  WestmineUr  Caie- 
ehiem^  which  we  teamed  berore  we  were  yet  able  to  read, 
teUs  us,  <<  The  chief  end  of  man  is  to  glorify  God  and  enjoy 
him  for  ever.^  All  reUgious  instruction,  all  moral  culture, 
has  for  its  object  to  introduce  and  sustain  in  individuals 
and  nations  the  supremacy  of  the  moral  order,  of  reason 
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over  pasfllOD,  right  over  brute  ftnrc!e«  Nobody  does  or  can 
doubt  It.  It  is  not  neoesBary  to  undertake  to  prorve  it  to 
th^  American  people;  none  of  them  are  bo  stupid  as  not 
to  recognise  it.  Assuredly,  then^  tre  may  assume  it  as  a  set- 
tled American  conviction,  that  the  spiritual  is  supreme,  and 
the  temporal  subordinate.  Can  we  suppose,  then,  that  they 
are  such  poor  logicians  as  not  to  perceive  that,  in  case  of  con* 
flict  between  the  two,  the  temporal,  not  the  spiritual,  poli- 
tics, not  religion,  the  state,  not  the  Church,  must  ffive  way  ? 

Ijet  us  take  the  old  Puritans  of  New  England.  We  say 
Puritans,  not  Pilgrims,  too  often  confounded  with  them. 
Tbe  Pilgrims,  founders  of  Plymouth  Colony,  were  a  small 
band  of  English  Dissenters,  who  had  separated  from  the 
Snglish  Establidmient  and  formed  themselves  into  a  sepa- 
rate sect  before  leaving  England*  ^^^  ^^^  Indepen-^ 
dents,  which  the  Puritans  never  were.  The  early  Puntans 
who  founded  the  Massachusetts  Colony,  in  our  early  history 
distinct  from  that  of  Plymouth,  or  the  Old  Colony,  as  we 
now  call  it,  were  not  J^issenters  in  England.  They  be^ 
longed,  up  to  the  moment  of  tfaehr  leaving  England,  to  the 
Englirii  Establishment.  They  were  Anglicans,  and  they 
brought  with  them  the  intolerant  and  persecuting  spirit  of 
the  Anglican  Church.  The  persecutions  which  are  so 
deep  a  stain  on  onr  early  Colonial  history  were  not  the  work 
of  the  Pilrrims  who  landed  at  Plymouth,  nor  of  their  de- 
secndants,  out  of  the  Puritans  of  the  Massachusetts  Colo<- 
By,  under  the  Eodicotts,  Winthrops,  and  other  early  Colo^ 
mal  governors,— a  fact  which  we  would  commend  to  the 
attention  of  Mr.  Marsden,  a  recent  historian  of  the  Puri- 
tana^  ^riio  confounds  the  persecutors  of  Boston  with  the 
^  Pilgrim  Fathers,^  as  does  also  the  DtMin  Review.  But 
this  by  the  way.  We  will  take  these  Puritans,  who,  after 
they  came  to  New  England,  set  up  an  ecclesiastical  estab* 
limnent  for  themselves.  And  what  was  their  principle? 
What  was  their  objection  to  remaining  in  England,  and 
members  of  the  Anglican  Establishment  ?  It  was,  that  the 
Church  of  England  gave  to  the'  state  or  temporal  authority 
jurisdiction  in  spiritu^  matters.  The  principle  of  their  sepa- 
ration  was  precisely  the  independence  and  supremacy  of 
Ae  spiritual  order.  This  they  asserted ;  and,  that  they  might 
maintain  it,  they  submitted  to  exile,  and  dared  brave  all 
the  hflordships  of  a  new  settlement  amidst  merciless  savages 
<9i  a  bleak  apd  inhospitable  cpast. 

THIRD  SBBIES. — VOL.  III.  NO.  IV.  54 
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If  there  are  any  people  in  the  Old  World  with  Whom 
the  larger  portion  of  our  American  Evangeliflts  more  espe- 
cially sympathize,  they  are  the  old  Scottish  Covenanten 
and  the  modem  Free  Kirk.  The  old  Coyenanters  sepa^ 
rated  from  their  brethren  on  the  very  principle  we  assot, 
and  the  Free  Kirk  is  a  solemn  protest  of  a  large  portioD 
of  the  Scottish  people  against  the  Erastian  heresy.  In 
both,  the  solemn  assertion  is  of  the  independence  and 
supremacy  of  the  spiritual  order.  The  Free  Eirk  asserts 
with  all  Its  enerey  the  incoippetency  of  the  state  in  spirit- 
uals,  and  the  cud  Covenanters  asserted  with  even  more 
energy  the  obligation  of  the  state  to  conform  to  the  teach- 
ing and  precepts  of  the  Church.  Who  then  will  dare 
maintain  that  the  assertion  of  the  independence^  and 
supremacy  of  the  spiritual  order,  and  the  suoordinatioB  of 
the  temporal,  is  the  assertion  of  an  abominable  doctrine  in 
the  estimation  of  the  American  people  P  Have  the  Ameri- 
can people  become  a  body  of  Atheists,  denying  God  as 
King  of  kings  and  Lord  of  lords,  denying  mom  justioe^ 
and  the  supremacy  of  right?  Has  not  Dr.  M'Clintock  in 
his  insane  hostility  to  the  Catholic  Church  forgotten  him- 
eelf,  and  unwittmgly  branded  as  abominable  the  veij 
principle  he  asserts,  and  must  assert,  in  ev^ry  sennoo  te 

E reaches,  or  else  shock  all  the  moral  convictions  of  his 
earers  ?  Has  he,  or  any  other  who  cries  out  against  the 
doctrine  we  in  our  humble  way  have  defended,  the  audacity 
to  maintain  before  his  class  as  a  professcn*,  or  an  assembly 
of  Americans  as  a  citizen,  the  contrary  doctrine,  that  is,  w 
independence  and  supremacy  of  the  temporal,  and  the 
subordination  <^  the  spiritual, — that  the  political  law  over- 
rides the  rdi^ous,  and  that  conscience  must  submit  to 
the  civil  magistrate  ?  No  man  not  in  need  of  physic  and 
good  regimen  has  the  effrontery  to  do  it.  He  who  should 
GO  it  would  be  hissed  as  a  fool,  abhorred  as  a  moral  mon« 
ster,  or  confined  as  a  lunatic.  The  native  instincts  of  the 
human  heart,  the  simplest  common  sense,  would  pronounce 
him  a  demon  rather  tnan  a  man.  There  is  not  a  human 
being,  be  he  who  he  may,  that  has  attained  to  the  first 
glimmerings  of  reason,  who  does  not  hold  that  the  spiritual 
order,  that  is,  truth  and  justice,  ought  to  prevail.  £ven 
the  fool  who  has  said  in  his  heart.  There  is  no  God,  dares 
defend  his  atheism  only  by  allegimr  that  it  is  tru^  and 
tends  to  promote  true  mondity.     He  can  deny  God  only 
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in  the  name  of  Grod,  truth  only  in  the  name  of  truth,  ju»* 
tice  only  in  the  name  of  justice.  Falsehood  whenever  ad- 
▼ocated  is  advocated  as  truth,  not  as  falsehood ;  wrong 
whenever  defended  is  defended  as  right,  not  as  wrong. 
He  who  would  deny  the  moral  order  must  pay  homage  to 
it,  must  assert  its  supremacy;  for  man  is  a  rational  animd, 
and  has  inherently  a  moral  constitution.  They  who  oppose 
the  principle  we  assert,  are  themselves  obliged  to  assert 
it  as  the  very  principle  of  their  opposition.  Here  as  else- 
where our  Protestant  ministers,  in  their  eagerness  to  raise 
objections  to  Catholicity,  forget  to  examine  whether  the 
pnuci|des  on  which  they  must  rest  them  are  not  principles 
which  they  no  more  than  we  can  consistently  maintain. 
It  is  neither  fair  nor  honourable,  neither  logical  nor  just,  to 
assume  principles  of  reasoning  a^nst  us  which  they  reject 
the  moment  they  are  put  upon  their  defence. 

Christianity  is  unquestionably  supernatural,  but  it  does 
not  oppose  or  supersede  the  natural.  It  enlightens  and 
elevates  natural  reason,  purges  and  extends  its  vision,  but 
it  does  not  contravene  it.  It  recognizes  and  consecrates 
every  principle  of  natural  justice  and  equity,  every  truth 
apprehensible  by  natural  reason ;  for  it  is  adapted  to  our 
rational  and  moral  constitution,  and  presupposes  and  sus- 
tains with  all  its  supernatural  energy,  instead  of  subverting 
it«  Nothing  really  true  in  natural  reason  is  or  can  be  false 
in  Christian  revelation,  any  more  than  what  is  true  in 
Christian  revdation  can  be  ndse  in  natural  reason.  In  no 
instance  does  the  Christian  abroeate  the  natural  law. 
Whatever  is  really  just  and  true,  right  and  obligatory,  under 
the  natural  law,  is  equaUy  so  under  the  revealed  law.  God 
is  consistent  with  himself,  and  does  not  assert  one  princi* 
pie  in  one  part  of  his  works  and  a  contradictory  pnnciple 
m  another.  All  his  works,  whether  of  nature  or  grace,  har- 
monize, as  proceeding  from  one  and  the  same  eternal  and 
immutable  Keason,  and  one  and  the  same  eternal,  su- 
preme, and  unchangeable  Will.  This  great  principle  of  the 
mdependence  of  the  spiritual  and  the  subordination  of  the 
temporal,  which  we  have  found  it  necessary  to  assert  under 
the  law  of  nature,  and  the  denial  of  which  is  simply  athe- 
ism, must  equally  be  asserted  under  the  Christian  or  re- 
Tealed  law.  No  Christian,  as  no  moralist,  can  then  assert 
the  independence  and  supremacy  of  the  temporal  in  face 
of  the  spiritual.     So  much  the  American  people  assuredly 
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bold,  at  least  in  theory,  imd  to  much  Dr.  M'Clmtock  wiU 
bimadf,  no  .doubt,  chemuUy  oonoede.  Where,  then  ii  the 
difference  in  principle  between  us  ?  And  wherefore  is  the 
doctrine  we  advocate  more  fearful  cnr  more  odious  thin 
the  one  be  does  and  must  advocate  as  a  profewedly  Chris* 
tian  minister  ? 

Let  us  fairly  understand  the  matter^  Dr.  MXJlintock 
charges  Mr»  Chandler  with  evading  the  real  question,  and 
maintains  that  all  the  authorities  be  cites  to^  fmve  that  the 
Pope  claims  no  civil  or  temporal  power  or  jurisdiction,  out 
of  the  Ecclesiastical  States,  by  divine  right,  that  is,  as  Yicsr 
of  Christ  OD  earth,  prove  nothing  to  die  purpose,  for  no- 
body contends  that  he  does-  Here  we  must  let  the  kamtd 
Doctor  speak  for  himself. 

"  My  dear  Sir,  — Five  hundred  years  and  more  have  panel 
nnoe  Pope  Boniface  died  a  miserable  death.  FVom  that  dsy  to 
ihis.  the  Fbpes  of  Rome  have  either  explicitly  avowed  doctnuss 
equivalent  in  substance  to  his*  or*  by  8ilenoe»  have  given  then  a 
tacit  consent.  No  Pope  has  authoritatively  denied  ths  miired 
temporal  authority  of  the  holy  see :  I  defy  you  to  produce  Ae 
instance.  Your  speech  promises  one,  and  I  looked  ibr  it  with 
eager  eyes ;  but  could  find  nothing  nearer  to  it  than  tibe  deckn- 
tion  of  the  cardinals  (made  in  1791»  to  serve  a  pressing  politicil 
exigency  in  Great  Britain),  that  *tht  see  of  Rome  never  tanght 
that  an  oath  to  kings  separated  fkom  the  Cathofio  oommmiion  msf 
be  violated ;  or  that  it  is  lawful  for  the  Bishop  of  Rome  to  invs^ 
their  temporal  rights  and  dominions/  Begging  your  pardoa,  tiiii 
does  not  touch  the  point  at  all»  and  yon  know  it.  Appeal  nooioR* 
then,  tQ  the  Pora, '  lest  a  woTse  thing  come  unto  you*' 

"  But  yon  bring  up,  with  scMne  degree  of  parade,  the  opiDioBi 
given  by  the  Universities  of  Paris,  Douai,  liouvain*  Al0ala»  Ssls* 
ijBAncaa  and  ValladoUd,  in  view  of  eertain  mopositioos  aubmitted  to 
them,  at  the  request  qf  Mr,  Pitt,  by  the  Ca&olios  of  londoa.  is 
1789.  They  make  a  fair  show  on  paper,  I  grant  yon ;  but  a  fev 
simple  statements  will  make  manifest  to  you  their  utter  want  of 
bearing  on  the  real  question. 

"  1.  These  Universities  were,  at  the  time,  under  the  influence  of 
Gallicanism ;  and  of  course  their  answers  were  of  the  Osfficstt 
sort.  But  between  1789  and  1866  there  has  been  a  great  're- 
vival' in  European  Romanism;  and  Galhcsnism  is  now,  in  ^ifl*e 
UniversitijBS,  nearly  if  not  quite  defonet.  The  Universily  of  Loa- 
vain,  for  instance,  which  gave  so  strong  an  opinion  tibaa.  Is  aov 
strongly  Ultimmontane :  the  very  Dr.  Rohrbaober,  of  whose  lidefitf 
^  the  P|tpal  theory  Brownson  speaks  sq  ftroogly,  in  a  citstico 
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^nroft  to  yoa  abofe.  ia  iiow»  and  lias  beoi  for  many  jem,  one  of 
tbe  Lounun  profewon.     [Not  hctJ] 

"  2.  Bot  even  had  the  Univenitiea  been  at  that  time  Ultiamon- 
tane,  they  might  have  anawered  Mr.  Pitt's  questions  (or  rather  the 
questions  proposed  by  the  Romanists  at  his  request)  without  touch- 
ing the  real  point  at  issue  at  all.  The  first  and  most  important 
question  asks  whether  the  Pope  'has  any  civil  authority,  power, 
jurisdiction,  or  pre-eminence  whatever  within  the  realm  of  Eng- 
land.' The  answer  is,  of  course,  in  the  negative ;  for  every 
tyro  knows  that  the  Pope  never  claimed  any  '  civil  or  political  au- 
diority'  out  of  his  own  dominions.  The  question  is,  whether  he 
has  an  *  indirect  temporal  authority '  over  kings  and  people,  '  in 
▼iitue  of  his  spiritual  authority' ;  and  this  point  the  Universities  dd 
not  touch  at  all."— pp.  118—120. 

Here  Dr.  M^Clintock,  more  just  to  us  than  have  been  our 
Catholic  opponents,  concedes  that  the  power  we  claim  for 
tbe  Pope  18  not  dvil  or  temporal,  but  spiritual,  and  that  it 
is  only  a  power  in  reeard  to  temporals  claimed  for  him  as 
tbe  representative  of  the  spiritual  order  on  earth.  Let  this 
be  remembered,  no  Catholic  claims  any  but  spiritual  au- 
thority for  the  Pope  as  Vicar  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  no  au- 
thority at  all  save  as  the  supreme  representative  on  earth 
of  the  spiritual  order.  Whatever  his  powers,  they  are  sinn 
ply  the  powers  of  that  order  represented  by  him  in  the 
plenitude  of  its  authority.  At  bottom,  then,  the  question 
18  simply  a  question  of  the  rights  and  prerogatives  of  the 
spiritual  order  in  face  of  the  temporal.  That  order  we 
have  found  to  be  by  its  own  nature  independent  and  su- 
preme. Every  Christian,  every  moralist,  every  man,  does 
and  must  concede  it,  however  by  so  doing  he  may  reflect 
on  his  own  practice.  If,  then,  that  order  be  represented  on 
earth  in  its  plenitude  by  the  Pope,  he  must  necessarily  be 
independent  and  supreme  in  face  of  the  representative  of 
the  temporal  order,  that  is,  in  face  of  the  secular  authority, 
the  prince  or  state.  This  is  evident,  and  nobody  in  reality 
does  or  can  deny  it. 

The  difficulty  men  feel  on  this  point  arises  from  their 
confounding  the  Church  on  the  one  hand  with  the  spirit^ 
ual  order,  add  on  the  other  the  state  with  the  temporal 
order.  They  forget  to  recognite  the  spiritual  order  as  oack 
of  the  Church,  and  the  temporal  order  as  back  of  the 
state.  The  Church  is  not  tne  spiritual  order,  does  not 
make  that  order,  but  simply  represents  it.  The  Pope  is 
not  Grod,  he  is  only  his  Vicar.    The  stale  neither  is  nor 
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jmakeB  the  temporal  order,  it  simply  represents  it  Both 
orders  exist  prior  to  their  representatives  and  independeot 
of  them.  The  mutual  relaUons,  then,  of  the  rnpecdve 
representatives  must  be  precisely  the  mutual  reUtioos  of 
the  two  orders  themselves,  or  those  which  naturally  sub- 
sist between  the  spiritual  and  the  temporal.  Naturally 
the  spiritual  is  independent  and  supreme,  so  then  must  te 
its  representative;  naturally  the  temporal  is  defeoAeoX 
and  subordinate,  and  then  so  must  be  its  representative, 
the  state. 

Thus  far  there  is  and  can  be  no  controversy.  Gallicaiu 
and  Protestants,  who  have  the  air  of  disputing  us,  do  not 
correctly  apprehend  the  question,  or,  if  they  do,  fidl  to  meel 
it  fairly.  They  seem  to  us,  in  fact,  to  lose  sight  of  it,  to 
run  off  into  details,  and  to  bewilder  themsdves  with  vain 
subtilties  and  a  mass  of  disconnected  facts.  They  seem 
to  us  to  forget  to  recur  to  first  principles,  and  to  diacun 
the  question  in  the  light  they  furnish.  The  quesdon  for 
the  American  people  does  not  lie  where  even  some  of 
our  friends  suppose.  They  concede  without  a  dissenting 
voice  the  independence  and  supremacy  of  the  sniritual 
order,  and  therefore  necessarily  of  its  divinely  authorized 
representative,  if  such  representative  there  be.  The  con- 
troversy does  not  lie  there,  but  is  elsewhere.  The  real 
question  is.  Has  Almighty  Grod  instituted  a  representative 
on  earth  of  the  spiritual  order?  If  so.  Who  or  what  is 
it?  Suppose  such  representative  to  have  been  instituted, 
suppose  it  to  be  the  Pope  as  supreme  visible  head  of  the 
Church,  and  no  inteUigent  American,  Catholic  or  noo* 
Catholic,  will  deny  him  au  the  power  we  assert  for  him. 

Now  as  to  the  fact  that  the  spiritual  order  is  represented 
on  the  earth,  there  really  is  no  doubt  in  the  minds  of  the 
American  people.  For  let  them  say  what  they  will,  tbey 
in  the  bottom  of  their  hearts  believe  in  the  reality  of  toe 
spiritual  order,  and  in  the  distinction  between  it  and^  the 
temporal  order,  and  they  need  not  be  told  that  the  spiritual 
unrepresented  in  the  government  of  human  affairs  is  prao* 
tically  null.  Every  man  who  believes  in  the  indepen* 
dence  and  supremacy  of  the  spiritual  order,  believes  that 
it  has  even  on  earth  a  representative  of  some  sort.  Here 
the  Protestant  and  the  Catholic,  the  Churchman  and  the 
No.Churchman,  are  agreed.  Every  Protestant  sect  is  ibr 
its  members  a  representative  of  the  spiritual  order.    Etcd 
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thofle  who  reject  all  ecclesiastfcat  organizations,  all  creeds 
and  confessions,  and  plant  themselves  on  pure  individual* 
isms,  still  recognize  private  conscience,  and  hold  it  to  be 
representative  of  the  spiritual  order,  the  voice  of  God  in 
the  souL  All  in  principle  recognize  and  insbt  on  the  fact 
that  the  spiritual  has  an  organ  of  some  sort,  and  a  repre- 
sentation on  earth  through  which  it  may  make  itself  heard 
in  huouui  affairs.  The  Holy  Scriptures  clearly  prove  that 
our  Lord  did  not  leave  the  spiritual  without  any  organic 
r^resqntative.  He  was  a  king[,  and  came  to  set  up  his 
kingdom  on  the  earth.  He  himself  said  so.  He  estab- 
lished his  Church,  and  that  Church  is  called  his  body.  It 
18  spoken  of  in  prophecy  and  sacred  history  as  a  kingdom, 
as  the  dty  of  Goa,  and  these  words  mean  something  or 
nothing.  No  man  who  believes  in  the  inspiration  of  the 
Scriptures  will  dare  assert  that  they  mean  nothing.  Then 
they  mean  something.  The  words  kingdom  and  city  arc 
words  expressive  of  authority,  and  mean  with  the  ancients 
what  we  mean  by  the  word  atate^  when  used  to  express 
the  secular  authority.  They  mean  that  our  Lord  founded 
a  dty  or  kingdom,  organized  a  body,  which  represents  the 
spiritual  as  the  state  represents  the  temporal.  There  is  no 
use  in  denying  this,  and  in  reality  no  American  who  be- 
lieves in  Christ  at  all  does  deny  it,  when  presented  to  his 
understanding  as  a  distinct  proposition. 

We  run  counter  to  no  American  prejudice,  then,  when 
we  assert  that  the  spiritual  order  is  represented  on  the 
earth.  We  say  no  more  than  every  one  claims  in  prind- 
pie,  when  we  assert  that  this  representative  is  independent 
and  supreme  in  relation  to  the  secular  authority.  We 
know  no  Americans  who  do  not,  unless  in  a  moment  of 
mental  confusion  or  forgetfulness,  deny  the  competency  of 
the  state  in  spirituals.  Some  may  wish,  as  we  nave  said, 
to  use  the  state  as  an  instrument  for  suppressing  a  religion 
they  do  not  believe,  or  fw  promoting  their  own,  but  no  one 
reooffnizes  the  authority  of  the  state  to  determine  what 
shalT  or  shall  not  be  his  religion,  or  to  interfere  with  its  free 
expression  and  exerdse.  They  who  go  furthest  in  denying 
all  spiritual  organizations,  and  in  asserting  private  con<" 
sdenoe  as  the  only  representative  of  the  spiritual,  are  most 
strenuous  in  asserting  the  independence  and  soverdffnty 
of  conscience,  at  least  for  themsielves.  Not  one  of  them 
but  will  say  to  the  state,  <<  My  consdence  bounds  in  my 
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temd  for  your  power,  and  where  that  bepns  yonr  an 
eMB.  Before  you  my  conscience  is  independent  and 
supreme.^  So  says  every  sect,  however  small  or  insig- 
nincant*  It  is  for  its  members  the  representative  of  cxm- 
science.  It  holds  itself  for  them  free,  independent,  aove- 
reign,  for  it  represents  for  them  the  spiritual  authcvity  in 
its  plenitude,  of  which  conscience  ia  the  interior  ex 
don.  Wherein  then  do  we,  in  asserting  the  indepem 
and  supremacy  of  the  Pope  as  Vicar  of  Christ,  in  face  of 
the  secular  authority,  assert  anydiiing  that  is  not  aaserted 
in  principle  by  the  American  people?  What  right  has 
Dr.  M'ClintocK  to  assume  that  our  doctrine,  when  they 
understand  it,  will  be  regarded  by  them  as  <<  fearful,*  or 
as  in  any  sense  olgectionaUe  ? 

We  think  that  Dr.  M^CUntock  and  our  Galilean  friends 
not  a  little  mistake  the  American  peopk.     The  American 
people  do  not  and  will  not  object  to  the  Churdi  becaose 
she  asserts  the  independence  and   supremacy  of  her  Sove> 
reign  Pontiff,  but  they  object  to  the  assertion  of  that  inde- 
pendence and  supremacy  liecause  they  do  not  bdieve  that 
she  is  the  Church   of  Grod.     We  cannot  believe  dien  so 
stupid  as  16  suppose  that  a  man  can  consistently  assert  a 
divinely  commissioned  representative  of  the  rariritual  ovder, 
and  not  claim  for  that  representative  the  inamendeace  and 
supremacy  which  inhere  in  that  order  itself.    Here  our  Gal- 
licaa  friends  lose  their  labor,  for  they  do  and  can  ttain  no  credit 
with   our   non-CathoKc   countrymen.     Non^Catholic  Ameri* 
cans  have  enough  of  logic  and  eood  sense  to  see  that  the 
ChdUcan  theory,  if  it  means  anything  in  opposition   to  iw, 
is  inconsistent  with  the  inherent  powers  of  the  Cl»irch  as 
the  divinely  commissioned    re^^sentative    of   the  apiritoal 
Mrder,-— enough  of  lo^c  and  good  sense  to  see  that,  if  the 
Pope  be  the  Vicar  of  Christ  on  earth,   representing  in  the 
government  of  human  affairs  Him  who  i«  Sing  of  kings 
and  Lord  of  lords,  he  must  be  independent  and  supreme 
before  the  secular  authority.     To  pretend  the  contraiy  ia 
to  sport  with  their  understandings,   and  to  gain  their  con- 
tempt,  not  to  win  their  confidence.     The  Gallictti  aiguea 
always  the  question  on  a  falee  issue,   and  proves,   when  he 

E roves  anything,  what  nobody  denies,  ana  refiiites,  when 
^  e  refutes  anything,  what  nobody  asserts.  He  aigues  aa 
if  the  Papist  asserted  for  the  ¥ape  independence  and  6i»- 
fipemacy  in  the  tempond  order,  mat  is,  independence  and 
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supremacy  as  a  temporal  power, — as  a  secular  sovereign 
or  prince.  But  in  tnis  he  is  inexcusable.  Neither  they 
who  assert  the  indirect,  nor  they  who  assert  the  direct  tem- 
poral power  of  the  Pope,  maintain  anything  of  the  sort. 
There  was  never  a  Catholic  of  any  note  at  alJ,  who  denied 
the  independence  and  supremacy  of  the  state  in  its  own 
otd^*  The  question  is  not  there.  The  state  has  no 
sunerior  in  the  temporal  order.  Thai  no  Catholic  denies. 
What  is  denied  is  that  the  teinporal  order  itself  is  inde- 
pendent and  supreme,  and  no  Cfatholic  dare  assert  that  it 
]fl;  for  whoever  holds  to  anv  religious  ideas  at  all  holds 
that  it  is  subordinated  to  the  spiritual.  If  the  sovereign 
prince  has  no  superior  in  the  temporal  order,  he  still  has  a 
superior  in  another  and  a  superior  order,  in  Him  who  is 
King  of  kings  and  Lord  of  lords.  Even  Bossuet  and  the 
English  Solomon,  James  the  First,  aclcnowledsed  that  the 
king  is  responsible  to  God  for  the  exercise  of  his  kingly 
power.  It  is  absurd,  then,  if  you  distinguish  between 
Church  and  state,  and  make  the  Pope  as  head  of  the 
Church  the  representative  of  the  spiritual  order,  that  is,  the 
Vicar  of  Chnst  on  earth,  to  deny  that  the  state  is  subor- 
dinate to  him,  as  the  temporal  is  to  the  spiritual.  You 
may  deny  it  as  much  as  you  please,  but  you  will  never 
gain  credit  for  your  denial  with  the  American  people.  One 
thing  we  look  upon  as  certain,  that  the  American  people, 
if  tney  become  (Jatbolics,  will  never  become  Catholics  of 
the  Gallican  stamp.    They  have  too  much  logic  for  that 

The  American  people  see  clearly  enough  that,  if  we 
assert  the  Church  as  the  divinely  constituted  representa- 
tive of  the  spiritual  order,  and  the  Pope  as  its  supreme 
visible  head,  the  Sovereign  Pontiff  must,  from  the  nature 
of  the  case,  from  the  very  fact  that  he  represents  the  su- 
preme order,  be  independent  and  supreme  in  relation  to 
the  temporal  power.  They  do  not  in  reality  object  to  this, 
and  if  once  convinced  of  the  premises,  they  would  by  no 
means  shrink  from  the  conclusion.  An  old  Catholic  peo- 
ple, trained  under  monarchical  despotism,  and  feeling  the 
necessity  of  managing  the  susceptibilities  of  power,  may 
•graduaJly  lapse  into  Gallicanism,  for  Gallicanism  was  bom 
and  brought  up  in  the  courts  of  despots,  and  is  essentially 
a  courtier  or  a  slave.  But  we  are  a  new  people,  a  repub- 
lican people,  accustomed  to  treat  our  rulers  as  our  ser- 
vants, not  as  our  masters.    We  are  strangers  both  to  the 
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timidity  and  to  the  servility  of  the  Gallican,  and  do  not 
fear  to  offend  his  Majesty,  lest  we  compromise  the  civil 
status  at  the  Church.  Our  Gallican  friends  do  not  take 
sufficiently  into  the  account  the  stem,  independent,  and 
inflexible  republican  character  of  the  American  people,  so 
different  from  that  found  under  the  old  monarchies  of  Eu- 
rope. They  are  unconsciously  affected  by  the  traditions 
of  the  court  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth,  or  of  Elizabeth  of 
England.  The  non-Catholic  American  people  hold  £rom 
Puritanism,  rather  than  fiiom  Anglicanism,  and  are  more 
ready  to  resist  the  temporal  power  than  to  quail  before  it 
Galucanism  and  republicanism  will  not  and  cannot  go 
together.  When  the  Gallican  becomes  a  republican  he 
becomes  an  apostate  and  a  Jacobin,  as  the  European  revo- 
lutions during  the  last  seventy  years  amply  suffice  to 
show.  A  republican  people  can  be  Catholic  only  on  Ultra- 
montane principles,  for  it  is  only  those  jninciples  that 
comport  with  their  national  independence  and  love  of 
liberty,  or  that  can  sustain  true  republicanism  if  once  estab- 
lished. Take  the  Catholic  laity  in  our  own  country  vtbo 
have  been  accustomed  to  assert  the  independence  of  the 
temporal  power,  and  to  abuse  the  Pope  hypothetically, 
and  you  invariably  find  them  incapable  of  appreciating 
le^timate  republicanism.  True  to  their  Gallican  in- 
stmcts,  they  are  courtiers  of  the  people  when  they  cannot 
be, courtiers  of  the  monarch,  and  run  off  into  wild  and 
destructive  radicalism.  The  republicanism  they  advocate 
is  the  Red  Republicanism  or  Jacobinism  of  tne  French 
Revolution,  which  asserts  for  the  ruling  majority  the  abso- 
lute power  claimed  by  Louis  the  Fourteenth  in  his  famous 
IJitat  (feat  moU  —  I  am  the  state.  Their  political  ten- 
dency is  to  establish  either  an  absolute  monarchy  or  an 
absolute  democracy, -—the  despotism  of  the  one  or  the  des- 
potism of  the  many.  Always  do  they  tend  to  magnify  the 
secular  power,  and  to  enlarge  the  sphere  of  its  action, 
whether  that  power  be  vested  in  the  kmg  or  in  the  people. 
Even  the  excellent  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States  nas 
not  escaped  this  tendency^  as  may  be  seen  in  his  decision 
in  the  Charles  River  Bridge  case,  some  few  years  since,^* 
a  decision,  if  we  are  not  much  mistaken,  which  strikes  a 
severe  blow  at  the  security  of  vested  rights. 

The  characteristic  of  American  republicanism  is  the  limi- 
tation and  responsibility  of  power.    Its  aim  is  to  restrict 
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power  to  the  ^narrowest  sphere  compatible  with  the  main- 
tenance of  order,  and  to  leave  the  broadest  margin  possible 
to  individual  freedom  and  activity.  One  of  its  maxims  is, 
*'  The  world  has  been  governed  too  much.^  Another  is, 
**  That  is  the  best  government  that  governs  least.^  It  mav 
even  have  ffone  too  far  in  this  direction ;  but  if  it  has,  it 
is^  a  less  evu  than  to  have  gone  too  far  in  the  opposite 
direcdon.  Now,  what  is  there  under  Gallicanism  to  keep 
power  within  its  constitutional  limits,  and  to  resist  it 
when  it  transcends  them  ?  In  this  respect  it  is  no  better 
than  Protestantism,  nor  in  fact  so  good  as  modern  Pro- 
testantism ;  for  modern  Protestantism  allows  rebellion  and 
revolution,  at  least  it  does  so  in  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States,  but  Gallicanism  does  not.  It  says:  *^Let 
every  one  be  subject  to  the  higher  powers,  for  there  is  no 
power  but  from  God,  and  tho»3  that  are,  are  ordained  of 
God.  Therefore,  whosoever  resisteth  the  power  resisteth 
the  ordinance  of  God ;  and  they  that  resist,  purchase  to 
themselves  damnation.^  It  thus  oinds  the  conscience,  with 
the  whole  authority  of  the  Church,  to  submission,  and  de- 
nies to  her  all  authority  to  loose  it  when  the  power  abuses, 
and  by  its  tyranny  and  oppression  forfeits  its  rights. 
Never  was  conceived  a  doctrine  more  favorable  to  despots, 
or  more  hostile  to  civil  and  religious  liberty,  'than  that  of 
the  Four  Articles  of  the  assembly  of  the  French  clergy  in 
1682.  It  does  not  assert  simply  the  independence  of 
sovereigns  in  their  own  order,  which  nobody  denies,  but  in 
the  constitution  and  government  of  society  the  indepen- 
dence and  supremacy  of  the  temporal  order  itself.  Ameri- 
can republicans  will  never  accept  a  church  which  com- 
mands them  on  pain  of  damnation  to  submit  to  the  civil 
ruler,  and  is  incompetent  to  release  them  when  the  civil 
ruler  becomes  a  tyrant,  and  uses  his  power  only  to  outrage 
and  oppress  his  subjects.  It  is  because  tne  Catholic 
Church  has  been  represented,  though  falsely,  as  such  a 
church,  that  so  many  of  the  friends  of  republican  liberty 
throufl^out  the  world  are  in  arms  against  her. 

What  the  American  people  want  in  the  church  under  a 
political  and  social  relation,  if  they  are  to  have  a  church 
at  all,  is  a  spiritual  power  investea  with  plenary  authority 
to  assert  the  independence  and  supremacy  of  the  spirituiu 
order,  and  to  confine  the  state  witiiin  the  strict  ^  limits  of 
the   temporal.      They    want   something  which   limits   the 
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secular  power,  and  can  call  it  to  an  acooant  when  it  iMurps 
what  does  not  belong  to  it,  or  forfeits  its  rights  by  abrai^ 
them.  This,  we  take  it,  is  regarded  by  the  whole  Amen- 
can  people  as  essential  in  a  churdi,  and  this  is  what  they 
are  continually  seeking.  But  where  is  this  to  be  found  ?  In 
the  people?  But  what  if  the  people — as  they  may,  since 
they  are  no  more  infallible  or  impeccable  oollectivdy  than 
individually — abuse  their  power,  and  themselves  encroach 
on  the  rights  of  individuals  and  the  prerc^tives  of  the 
spiritual  order?  Where  is  the  power  to  maintain  the 
sovereignty  of  conscience,  the  independence  and  supremacy 
of  the  spiritual  order,  against  popular  despotism  ?  To  de- 
clare the  people  supreme  and  absolute,  is  only  another  fonn 
of  declaring  the  temporal  order  independent  and  supreme, 
and  is  just  as  much  to  declare  civil  despotism,  as  to  dedaie 
the  king  or  emperor  supreme  -and  absolute.  You  have 
changed  the  form,  but  not  the  nature  or  extent,  of  the  dvil 

Sower.  We  see  every  day  that  the  people  may  be  misled  by 
emagoffues,  by  their  own  ignorance  and  passions,  to  tram- 
pie  on  the  rights  of  conscience,  and  to  perrorm  acts  of  gross 
injustice  and  cruel  oppression.  A  party  at  this  very  mo* 
ment  is  laboring  to  make  the  government  an  instrument 
of  injustice  to  a  portion  of  the  community,  of  oppressing 
conscience,  and  violating  at  once  the  rights  of  property  and 
of  family.  Let  the  Know-Nothing  party  but  succeed  m  se- 
curing a  majority  of  votes,  and  all  this  will  be  done.  It  is 
S»Iain,  then,  that  democracy  alone  does  not  and  cannot 
iimish  the  check  on  power  so  much  needed. 

What  is  needed  is  a  representation  of  the  spiritual  order 
strong  enough  to  retain  its  independence  in  face  of  the 
representative  of  the  temporal  oraer,  and  to  restrain  it 
within  its  Intimate  sphere.  The  people  evidently  cannot 
be  this  rroresentation,  for  they,  at  times,  need  resistinff 
and  restraining  themselves.  It  cannot  be  the  individuu 
or  private  conscience,  because  the  individual  or  private 
conscience  is  that  which  needs  protection,  because  it  is  not 
strong  enough  to  resist  the  action  of  the  state,  and  because 
if  it  were,  it  would,  since  it  is  fallible  and  variable  with 
almost  every  individual,  render  civil  government  itadf  im- 
practicable, and  conduct  to  anarchy  and  barbarism.  The 
state  must  have  authority  sufficient  to  maintain  order,  and 
to  protect  and  foster  the  interests  of  temporal  good;  bat 
this  it   would  not  and  could  not  have,  if  the  individual 
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could  effectually  resut  its  action,  for  often  the  public  good 
requires  the  individual  to  be  restrained,  and  even  punished. 
It  cannot  be  found  in  the  state  itself,  for  the  state,  no  less 
than  the  individual,  needs  to  be  restrained;  and  every 
people  loses  its  lib^ty  just  in  proportion  as  the  state  ab- 
sorbs the  church,  or  arrogates  to  itself  spiritual  functions. 
Pagan  Rome  lost  the  last  vestige  of  its  liberty  when  the 
ImperatcMr  became  e.r  oj^cto  Pontifex  Maximus.  England 
sunK  into  Oriental  despotism,  when,  breaking  from  Kome, 
she  recognized  her  king  as  supreme  head  of  her  church 
establishment,  and  suffered  him  to  declare  himself  supreme 
in  spirituals  as  well  as  in  temporals;  and  she  recovered 
some  portion  of  her  ancient  fireedom  only  as  the  proffress 
of  dissent  and  recusancy  reduced  those  who  reoogmzed  the 
spiritual  supremacy  of  the  crown  to  a  minority  of  her 
population.  EneUsh  liberty  is  sustained  now,  as  iar  as 
sustained  it  is.  By  those  who  make  light  of  the  queen'^s 
sufHnemacy;  not  by  genuine  Anglicans,  whose  doctrine  was 
and  is,  <<  tl^  divine  right  of  kings,  and  passive  obedience.'^ 

The  sects,  though  intended  as  organic  reprssentatives  of 
the  spiritual  order,  and  rqrarded  as  such  by  their  devout 
members,  are  obviously  insufficient,  and  in  reality  tend  rather 
to  exaggerate  the  evil  than  to  preyent  or  to  cure  it.  They 
are  all  creatures  either  of  the  civil  power  or  of  their  indivi- 
dual members,  and  have  no  authority  not  derived  from  either 
the  one  or  the  other.  This  fact  raiders  them  impotent  to 
maintain,  even  if  we  could  suppose  them  to  represent,  the 
independence  and  supremacy  oi  the  spiritual  order  in  the 
practical  government  of  human  affairs.  They  may,  in  this 
or  that  locality,  influence  or  perhaps  control  the  action  of 
the  commonwealth  for  a  brief  time;  but  sooner  or  later 
they  must  yield  to  the  changes  of  public  opinion,  or  fiedl 
under  tbe  domination  of  Csesar.  No  national  church  can 
maintain  its  independence.  It  must  submit  to  the  national 
authority,  or  cease  to  ^dst.  The  Scottish  Kirk,  so  proud 
and  haughty  in  the  face  of  Queen  Mary,  supported  as  it 
was  by  the  turbulent  barons  backed  by  the  power  of  Eliza- 
beth, was  oblL^  to  yield  to  the  secular  arm  under  a  Pro- 
testant sovereign.  The  Established  Church  in  England  is 
a  dave  of  the  state ;  and  the  same  Church  in  Ireland  would 
lone  since  have  succumbed  to  the  national  spirit  of  the 
Irim,  if  it  had  not  been  sustained  by  the  power  of  Eng- 
land,—a  power  decidedly  foreign  to  Irish  nationality.    In 
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this  country,  where  the  sects  are  left  to  themselves,  thej 
are  so  divided  and  so  weakened  by  their  division  that  they 
are  comparatively  powerless.  Each  tries,  in  its  own  fasliioii, 
to  assert  the  independence  and  supremacy  of  the  spiri- 
tual order;  but  they  neutralize  one  another,  and  leave  the 
secular  authority,  so  far  as  they  are  concerned,  free  to  do 
very  much  as  it  pleases.  They  have  in  iact,  in  order  to 
save  themselves,  to  pander  to  public  opinion ;  and  their 
ministers  are  obliged  to  study  and  practise  all  the  arts  c{ 
the  demagogue.  Not  directly  sustained  by  the  state,  their 
only  resource  is  public  opinion,  is  to  do  all  in  their  power 
to  influence  the  people  regarded  as  back  of  the  state  or  the 
administrative  authority.  In  this  way  they  become  ex- 
ceedingly dangerous  to  the  stability  and  perpetuity  of  oar 
republicanism;  because,  instead  of  wedding  themselves  to 
justice,  they  waste  their  virtue  in  wooing  a  temporary  ex- 
pediency. They  avail  themselves  of  every  popular  tendency, 
every  popular  excitement,  every  popular  ian^  every  popular 
fallacy,  and  push  it  to  the  most  dangerous  extreme. 

The  real  danger  we  Americans  have  to  apprehend  is 
social  despotism, — the  absorption  of  all  power  by  society, 
to  the  extinction  of  individual  freedom.  Protestantism  as 
representing  the  spiritual  order  is  with  us  as  good  as  dead. 
Its  religion  does  not,  speaking  generally,  rise  above  philan- 
thropy, and  under  pretence  of  promoting  great  philan- 
thropic objects,  such  as  the  abolition  of  riavery,  and  the 
suppression  of  intemperance,  the  sects  are  urging  the  state 
to  usurp  and  exercise  powers  which  are  incompatible  with 
the  moral  freedom  and  the  natural  rights  of  individuals. 
In  this  the  sects  are  subjected  by  a  public  opinion,  which 
sprung  up  in  the  last  century,  outside  of  Christianity,  and 
which  seeks  to  embody  itself  in  legislative  enactments. 
Philanthropy  is  the  sentiment  which  unbelievers  substi- 
tuted in  tne  last  century  for  the  charity  of  Jansenists  and 
Calvinists,  which  they  confounded  with  the  charity  of  the 
Gospel.  The  sects  have  undergone  notable  modification!, 
in  consequence  of  the  popularity  given  to  this  sentiment  by 
infidel  writers;  and  they  rely  almost  solely  on  that  popu- 
larity to  extend  their  credit  with  the  people,  forgetful  lAat 
every  human  sentiment,  however  pure  and  good  in  the  natu- 
ral order,  necessarily  becomes  despotic  in  prcnportion  as  it 
becomes  exclusive.  For^tful  again  of  the  indepoMknoe 
and  supremacy  of  the  spiritual  order,  which  they  nave  the 
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air  of  asserting,  the  sects  continue  to  court  and  exaggerate 
the  popular  anti-Catholic  prejudices  of  the  country,  and  aim 
through  those  prejudices  to  direct  the  action  of  the  state 
a^nst  Catholicity,  without  seeing  that  in  this  they  contra- 
dict their  own  deeply  cherished  principles,  and  subject  the 
spiritual  to  the  temporal.  In  fact,  the  sects  are  obliged  to 
follow  the  fluctuations  of  popular  opinion,  at  least  to  a 
d^ree,  and  thus,  while  they  may  aid  the  government  in 
doing  the  same,  they  can  never  resist  its  encroachments 
upon  the  liberty  of  conscience  or  the  rights  of  individuals. 
They  are  not  strong  enough  to  be  logical,  are  too  weak  to 
be  firm,  and  are  carried  away  by  the  popular  tendencies 
they  foster.  The  very  means  they  take  to  strengthen 
themselves  destroy  their  influence  as  representatives  of  the 

Spiritual  order,    and  eventuate  in    confirming  the  indepen* 
ence   and   supremacy  of   the  secular  power  in   spirituals, 
the  principle  of  all  tyranny.. 

It  is  clear  from  these  considerations,  that  the  American 
people  cannot  find  in  the  state,  in  private  judgment,  or 
private  conscience,  or  in  the  several  Protestant  sects  taken 
separately  or  collectively,  a  representative  of  the  spiritual 
oraer  adequate  to  the  practical  assertion  of  that  indepen- 
dence and  supremacy  which  they  themselves,  in  general 
thesis  at  least,  claim  for  it,  and  without  which  it  is  impos- 
sible to  preserve  our  republican  freedom,  either  from  run- 
ning  on  the  one  hand  into  civil  despotism,  or  on  the  other 
into  pure  individualism,  anarchy,  and  therefore  barbarism. 
Not  a  few  of  them  see  this,  and  are  as  firmly  convinced 
of  it  as  we  are.  There  are  sober,  thinking  men  among  our 
non-Catholic  countrymen,  who,  though  no  alarmists,  see 
and  feel  the  dangers  to  which  we  are  exposed.  Tliey  see 
at  work  a  strong  tendency  to  sweep  away  every  institution 
in  the  land,  everything  that  rests  upon  a  fixed  and  solid 
basis  of  its  own,  and  is  capable  of  imposing  a  momentary 
restraint  upon  popular  will  or  popular  passion,  inflamed 
sthd  exciteci  to  irenzy  by  the  declamations  of  unprincipled 
and  selfish  demagogues,  or  ignoble  aspirants  to  place  and 
power.  The  independence  of  the  judiciary  is  destroyed  in 
most  of  the  States,  the  common  law  is  tampered  with, 
and  to  a  fearful  extent  deprived  of  its  efficiency  as  a  protec- 
tion to  individual  liberty,  and  a  war  to  the  knife  is  waged 
upon  the  Catholic  Church,  solely  because  she  is  an  insti- 
tution not  controllable  by  popular  passion,  will,  or  opin- 
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ion.  Think  you  these  men  do  not  see  and  feel  that  our 
only  salvation  is  in  the  instUuHon  of  the  spiritual  order,  in 
an  organic  representation  of  it,  distinct  from  the  political 
organization,  independent  of  the  national  authority,  which 
is  secular,  and  superior  to  it  ?  No  representation  of  the 
spirituid  order  witnin  and  confined  to  tne  nation  will  suf- 
fice. It  must  be  one  and  catholic,  above  and  over  aH 
nations;  and,  moreover,  it  must  be  a  divinely  constituted 
and  divinely  protected  and  assisted  organixatioD,  not  a 
mere  human  device  or  contrivance.  Such  an  organisatioQ 
the  Church  claims  to  be,  and  such  a  Church,  governed  bv 
the  Sovereign  Pontiff,  the  real  Vicar  of  Christ  on  earth,  is 
precisely  what  we  want.  The  whole  thinking  portion  of 
the  American  people,  the  non-Catholic  full  as  much  as  the 
Catholic  portion,  to  say  the  least,  feel  this,  and  in  their 
confidential  conversations  acknowledge  it.  We  therefore 
must  bdieve  that  Dr.  M'Clintock  is  mistaken  in  his  convio- 
tion,  that  to  prove  that  the  Church  claims  the  indepen- 
dence and  supremacy  we  assert  for  her,  is  to  insure  her 
rejection  by  tne  American  people.  We  believe,  on  the 
oontraiTt  that  it  would  in  a  certain  sense  recommend  her 
to  their  respectful  consideration;  for  it  is  precisely  what 
they  would  naturally  expect  her  to  daim,  ana  what,  if  they 
are  to  accept  her  as  Grod^s  Church,  they  would  wish  her 
to  possess,  since  it  is  that  which  they  more  especially  fed  the 
want  of. 

Dr*  M'Clintock's  implied  objection  is  not  well  taken. 
The  great  body  of  the  American  people  are  unquestionably 
strongly  opposed  to  the  Catholic  Church, — ^have  an  aluMist 
invindble  repugnance  to  her, — are  in  fact  as  anti-Catholic 
as  any  people  on  the  globe ;  but  there  is  not  one  among 
them  who  would  deliberately  argue  that  dbe  cannot  be  the 
Church  of  God,  because  she  asserts  her  independence  and 
supremacy  as  the  representative  of  the  spiritual  order;  for 
every  one  feels  in  his  inmost  heart  that,  if  such  representa- 
tive, she  must  be  in  relation  to  the  secular  order  ind^ 
pendent  and  supreme,  and  therefore  it  is  that  the  Grallican 
explanations  gam  so  little  credit  with  them.  Reason  and 
common  sense  tell  them  this.  We  do  not  need  revdation 
to  teach  us  that  the  temporal  is  subordinate  to  the  spiri- 
tual, for  it  is  a  simple  dictate  of  natural  reason;  nor  do 
the  American  people  fear  the  independence  and  spiritual 
supremacy  of  the  Church,  in  case  she  is  6od*s  Church, 
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founded  by  him,  and  protected  and  assisted  by  the  in- 
dwelling Holy  Ghost,  for  they  have  sense  enoufi;h  to  per- 
ceive that  she  would  then  be  divinely  commissioned,  and 
that  Grod,  who  cannot  countenance  error  or  injustice,  would 
vouch  for  her,  and  himself  take  care  that,  as  a  faithful  and 
obedient  spouse,  she  should  always  do  the  will  of  her  lord. 
Grod  would  himself  be  sponsor  for  her,  go,  so  to  speak, 
security  for  her,  and  that  is  security  enough  for  any  rea-. 
sonable  man.  The  real  objection  hes  further  back.  The. 
doubt  or  disbelief  is  as  to  her  being  the  Church  of  God, 
instituted  and  sustained  by  him  as  the  representative  of 
the  spiritual  order  on  earth.  Satisfied  on  tnis  point,  they 
would  have  no  difficulty  in  yielding  all  the  rest,  because 
then  all  the  rest  would  appear  to  Uiem  just  and  desirable, 
— precisely  what  they  see  to  oe  necessary. 

It  does  not  enter  into  our  present  purpose  to  discuss  the 

?uestion  as  to  the  divine  origin  and  constitution  of  the 
Ihurch.  That  has  been  done  sufficiently  in  the  pages  of 
this  Review.  But  at  the  very  lowest,  her  claim  to  oe  G^^s. 
Church  is  as  good  as  that  of  any  of  the  sects.  They  arc 
all  confessedly  of  human  origin,  founded  either  by  individ- 
uals or  by  states,  acting  without  any  divine  commission. 
Yet  they  all  claim  each  for  itself  to  represent  the  spiritual 
order,  and  seek  to  be  independent  and  supreme,  wherever 
they  are  not  practically  repressed  by  the  secular  author- 
ity, tyrannically  exercised  as  they  must  regard  it.  Why 
then  Miould  the  power  we  assert  be  more  dangerous  in  her 
hands  than  in  tneirs?  Because  in  her  hands  it  may  be 
efficient,  while  in  theirs  it  must  always  be  practically  in- 
efficient. Whoever  heard  a  man  objecting  to  a  power  he 
demands  on  the  ground  of  its  efficiency,  and  defending  it 
only  on  the  ground  of  its  practical  inefficiency  ?  The 
Presbyterian  sect  claims  all  the  independence  and  su- 
premacy for  itself  before  the  secular  power  that  we  claim 
for  the  Catholic  Church.  Will  the  Fresbyterian  step  for- 
"vcard  and  argue  that  his  sect  is  to  be  accepted,  and  our 
Church  rejected,  because  it  can  never  practically  assert  its 
daim,  while  she  can  practically  assert  hers?  This  would 
be  to  stultify  himself.  Other  things  being  equal,  he  should 
infer  directly  the  contrary.  A  power  incapable  of  serving 
a  practical  purpose  is  as  good  as  none  at  all :  and  a  power 
whose  practical  efficiency  would  be  dangerous,  is  not  and 
cannot  oe  legitimate,  and  ought  never  to  be  asserted  at  all, 
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The  Presbyterian  either  believes  the  power  he  chains  for 
his  sect  a  power  that  ought  to  be  practically  efficknti  or 
he  does  not.  If  he  does  not,  he  condemns  his  sect  for  as- 
serting it ;  if  he  does,  he  equally  condemns  it  in  aaserting 
its jpractica]  inefficiency. 

But  one   thing  we  may  remark  as  not  ill  adapted  to 
allay  the  fears  of  non-CathoUcs.     We  suppose  it  is  the 
common  doctrine  of  our  countrymen,  that  power  is  a  trust, 
and  may  be  forfeited  by  abuse;   therefore  that  there  may 
arise  cases  in  which  princes  may  be  justly  deposed,  and 
subjects  released  from  their  oath  or  obliration  of  feslty. 
Now  we  claim  to  have  read  history,  both   as  a  Catholic 
and    as   a    Protestant,    with    at    least    ordinary   diligence, 
and  we  venture  to  assert  that  in  no  instance  m  the  eon- 
tests  between  the    two   powers    have    the    secular  autlMX^ 
ities  been  in  the  right  and  the  Sovereign   Pontiff  in  the 
wrong.    Whatever  may  or  may  not  be  said  of  their  titles 
the  Sovereign  Pontiffs  have  invariably  used  their  power  on 
the  side  of  justice,  and  never  have  they  deposed  a  prince 
who  did  not  for  his  tyranny,  his  oppressions,  his  frightful 
iniquities,  deserve  to  be  deposed.    Tney  whom  they  struck 
were  moral  monsters,  and  the  cause  for  which  they  struck 
was  that  of  religion,   virtue,  and    innocence.      Those  em- 
perors of  Grermany  and  those  kings  of  France  and  England 
against  whom   the  Popes   had   to  exert  all  their  apostolic 
authority,   were  not  meek,   peaceful,   wise,  and  just  sove- 
reigns, seeking  only  the  common  good  of  their  subjects; 
thev  were  licentious  tyrants,  cruel  oppressors,  for  whom  no 
right  was  sacred^  no  virtue  a  protection.    They  were  not 
patriotic  monarchs,  seeking  to  defend  their  crowns  against 
the  arrogance  of  pontiffs  and  the  insolence  of  churchmen, 
as  their  unscrupulous  defenders  and  traducers  of  the  Popes 
would  persuade   us;    but   insolent  and  ambitious  seculars, 
seeking  to  usurp  the  rights  of  the  spiritual  order,  and  to 
make  themselves  popes  as  well  as  princes,  to  absorb  the 
spiritual  order  in  the  temporal,  so  as  to  be  able  to  outnce 
and  oppress  the  souls  as  well  as  the  bodies  of  their  sub* 
lects.     All  who   have    read    history   with   any   degrte  of 
honesty  and  discernment  now  know  it,  and  none  but  the 
ignorant  or  the  uncandid  pretend  to  the  contrary. 

If  during  eighteen  hundred  years  the  Popes  have  never 
encroached  on  the  just  rights  of  the  secular  authority,  hsve 
been  in  no  case  guilty  of  injustice  to  the  representatives  of 
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the  tempond  order,  what  reaaon  have  you  to  fear  that  they 
will  change  herei^terP  You  agree  at  least,  we  believe^ 
that  the  Church  does  not  change,  and  that  the  policy 
once  adopted  is  the  policy  she  always  pursues.  The  past 
IB  a  sufficient  pledge  of  the  future.  True,  she  asserts  the 
independence  and  supremacy  of  the  spiritual  order,  and  so 
do  you ;  true,  she  asserts  the  supremacy  of  tlie  law  of  Grod 
for  princes  and  states  as  well  as  for  individuals  and  sub» 
^ects,  and  so  do  you,  when  you  do  not  turn  political  athe> 
iBts;  true,  she  seeks  by  all  tlie  means  in  her  power  to  main* 
tain  the  supremacy  of  that  law  in  the  practical  government 
of  society,  and  so  do  you,  if  you  have  any  reverence  for 
God  or  respect  for  morality ;  true,  she  aims  to  do,  and 
where  her  action  is  free  does  do  efl^tually,  what  every  sect 
professes  to  have  at  heart;  but  this  is  a  reason  why  you 
should  love  her  and  give  her  your  confidence,  not  why  you 
should  distrust  and  oppose  her.  With  her,  religion,  order, 
liberty,  justice,  may  oe  maintained  in  our  republic,  and 
without  oer  they  cannot.  Are  the  American  people  so 
blind,  so  bereft  of  common  sense,  as  to  fear  her,  because 
die  is  fitted  to  accomplish  their  most  ardent  wishes  and 
the  purest  and  holiest  desires  of  their  hearts  ? 

It  is  not  very  wise,  in  opposing  a  church  we  happen  to 
dialike^  to  deny  the  only  principles  on  which  we  can  de> 
fend  the  one  we  like.  We  are  not  a  Protestant,  but  we 
will  ^  as  far  as  any  Protestant  in  asserting  the  freedom 
and  independence  of  the  sects  before  the  secular  authority* 
We  cannot  in  our  horror  of  them  consent  to  throw  doubt 
OD  the  great  principles  we  plead  in  our  own  defence.  As 
long  as  they  ao  not  trample  on  the  equal  rights  of  othen, 
as  mog  as  they  do  nothing  to  disturb  the  public  peace,  we 
will  maintain  their  freedom  before  the  state,  and  deny  in 
their  case  as  much  as  in  our  own  the  right  of  the  secular 
authority  to  interfere  with  them.  It  is  madness  to  deny 
the  freedom  and  supremacy  of  the  spiritual  order  for  ttie 
sake  of  opposing  Catholicity.  The  American  people  may 
aU^e  that  the  Church  is  not  the  divinely  commissioned 
representative  of  the  spiritual  order  on  earth,  and  for  that 
reason  oppose  her;  but  to  oppose  her  because  she  asserts 
her  independence  and  supremacy  in  face  of  the  temporal 
powo>,  tne  very  thing  she  should  do,  and  must  do  if  she  is 
what  she  processes  to  be,  is  to  deny  the  independence  and 
supiemaey  of  the  moral  order,  and  to  give  up  the  world  to 
the  government  of  lawless  passion  or  brute  force* 
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That  a  portion  of  the  American  people,  misled  hj  their 
prejudices  and  influenced  by  the  miarepresentationg  and 
calumnious  charges  brought  against  us  by  No-Popeiy  pab- 
licationsy  are  violating  against  us  some  of  their  own  most 
deeply  cherished  principles,  and  for  which  in  their  own 
case  they  would  nght  unto  death,  is  unhappily  too  true. 
Of  them  we  may  truly  say,  ••  They  know  not  what  they 
do/^  The  American  mind  at  the  present  moment  is  all  oat 
of  joint  on  religious  matters,  and  they  are  like  an  army  in 
the  dark,  thrown  into  confusion,  and  unable  to  distinguish 
friends  from  foes.  They  fire  as  often  upon  the  former  as 
the  latter,  yet  at  bottom  they  are  a  brave  people  and  mean 
Well.  Their  confusion  will  not  last  for  ever,  we  hope,  and 
they  will  recover  themselves  when  the  day,  not  far  distant, 
begins  to  dawn.  They  will  then  see  distinctly  that  sodely 
reposes  on  the  maintenance  of  the  independence  and  so- 
premacy  of  the  moral  order  in  its  practical  government, 
and  they  will  see  that  there  can  be  no  greater  madness 
than  that  of  warring  against  the  only  institution  which  is 
able  to  maintain  that  independence  and  supremacy.  B^ 
ligion  and  morality  do  not  hold  so  high  a  rank  with  ns, 
that  we  can  afford  to  reject  any  hdp  in  their  favor  oftred 
us.  There  is  with  us  a  sad  want  of  high  moral  principle^ 
of  strict  honesty,  of  conscientiousness.  In  public  life  we 
look  to  the  expedient  rather  than  to  the  right,  and  boDor 
success  rather  than  integrity  and  justice,  in  private  life 
we  abandon  ourselves  to  the  world,  forget  God  and  duty, 
and  think  only  of  multiplying  sensible  goods.  We  are  m- 
coming  material,  and  rapidly  faUing  into  practical  atfaeiflm. 
One  half  of  our  adult  population  are  unconnected  with 
any  religious  denomination,  and  probably  a  still  larger 
proportion  have  grown  up  without  having  even  been  bap- 
tized. Everybody  now  sees  that  Protestantism  can  neither 
make  nor  keep  a  people  practically  religious.  Lord  Shaftes- 
bury stated  m  tne  House  of  Lords  not  long  sinoe,  that 
there  are  five  millions  of  the  adult  population  of  Enghiid 
and  Wales  that  never  attend  any  place  of  religious  wor- 
ship.    To  a  Christian  mind,  nothing  can  be  more  horrible. 

All  is  not  as  we  would  wish  it  in  Catholic  countries.  Ow- 
ing to  the  jealousies  of  the  governments,  and  to  the  power 
heresy  and  schism  have  given  them  to  oppress  the  Church, 
idle  has  not  even  there  been  able  to  do  all  her  work.  The 
tyranny  of  despots  has  restricted  her  freedom  and  leaKoed 
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her  practical  efficiency.  But  in  no  Catholic  country  is  the 
moral  and  religious  state  of  the  people  so  deploralne  as  in 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States.  Catnolic  popular 
tions,  however  far  below  what  they  might  be  and  ougnt  to 
be,  have  yet  a  sensibility  to  moral  ideas  and  to  reBgious 
considerations  that  we  look  in  vain  for  in  Protestant  popu- 
lations. They  are  more  under  the  influence  of  the  spirit- 
ual order,  and  are  more  easily  aflected  by  appeals  to  con- 
science. In  our  own  country  they  almost  alone  keep  alive 
in  practice  the  memory  of  religious  aees,  and,  whatever 
may  be  the  estimate  in  which  a  worldly-minded  commu* 
nity  may  hold  them,  they  are  the  main  hope  of  our  coun- 
try. They  have  their  faults,  their  vices  even,  but  they  are 
a  Christian  people,  and  feel  that  man^s  first  duty  is  to  Grod, 
and  his  dearest  hope  is  hope  of  heaven. 


Abt.  II. —  The  Philosophical  Works   of  David    Humb. 
Boston  :  Little,  Brown,  &  Co.     1854.    4  vols.    8vo. 

The  publishers  deserve  the  thanks  of  philosophical  stu- 
dents for  this  complete  and  very  handsome  edition  of  the 
philosophical  works  of  David  Hume.  We  have  little  sym- 
pathy  with  this  much  over-estimated  writer,  who  was  an 
unbdiever  in  religion,  a  sceptic  in  philosophy,  and  of  no 
remarkable  worth  or  moral  dignity  as  a  man ;  but  he  is  one 
of  the  great  names  of  British  metaphysical  speculation, 
and  no  student  of  the  aberrations  of  the  human  mind  for 
the  last  century  and  over,  whether  in  Great  Britain  or 
on  the  Continent,  can  safely  overlook  his  Essays.  His 
Treatise  of  Human  Nature,  published  when  he  was  only 
twenty-seven  years  of  age,  rewritten  and  republished  some 
ten  years  later,  under  Uie  title  of  An  Inquiry  concerning 
Human  Understanding,  provoked  a  good  deal  of  philoso- 
phical inquiry,  and  ffave  nse  to  the  Scottish  school  of  Reid 
and  the  German  school  of  Kant,  the  two  most  widely 
diffused  and  influential  schools  of  recent  times. 

Hume  is  usually  classed  amon^  sceptical  philosophers, 
but  he  was  no  dogmatist,  and  originated  no  school  of  his 
own.     He  arrived  speculatively  at  sceptical  conclusionsy  it 
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18  true;  but  it  would  be  doing  him  injuttice  to  tappoM 
that  he  practically  accepted  or  wished  others  to  accept 
them,  for  he  says  that  he  did  not,  and  that  nobody  does  or 
can.  What  he  did  was  to  show,  that,  if  the  sensist  ph3o> 
sophy  in  vogue  in  his  time  is  accepted,  genuine  scieoce  is 
impossible*  Whether  he  had  adbpted  a  different  phQo- 
sophy  for  himself,  or  not,  does  not  appear;  but  most  pio- 
baoly  he  had  not,  and  his  real  aim  was  to  disparage  all  phi- 
losophy and  bring  men  bacic  to  what  in  our  langusge  is 
called  good  sense.  But  be  this  as  it  may,  without  much 
erudition,  and  no  great  aptitude  for  metaphysical  w- 
suits,  he  succeeded  in  showing  that  the  empirical  pnik^ 
sophy  favoured  by  Bacon  and  Hobbes,  and  daboratea  sod 
ddfended  by  Locke,  conducts  every  one  of  its  disciples  of  s 
little  logical  nerve  to  mere  m>ism  and  scepticism. 

Hume  has  the  merit  or  being  —  in  nis  speculations^a 
consistent  sensist.  According  to  him  all  the  objects  of  hu- 
man knowledge  are  Jmpreasions  and  Ideas.  The  impresskm 
are  external  and  internal,  and  are  what  we  now  cdl  sefuo- 
tuma  and  sentiments.  Ideas^  as  he  defines  them,  are  not  an 
image  or  representation  with  which  the  mind  in  all  its 
operations  is  immediately  conversant,  a^  Locke  pretended; 
the  simple  mental  apprehension  of  the  object,  as  main* 
tained  in  most  of  our  own  sclmols ;  the  species  or  phantasms 
by  means  of  which  objects  themselves  are  attainea,  as  Aris- 
totle and  the  Schoolmen  taught ;  the  forms  or  essences  of 
things,  detached  from  the  Divine  Reason  and  clothed  with 
material  bodies,  as  Plato  held;  or  the  intelligible  reality 
in  contradistinction  from  the  sensible,  intuitively  ^VV^ 
bended  by  our  intellect,  as  we  ourselves  hold;  but  feeble 
images  or  fidnt  copies  of  sensations  and  sentiments,  formed 
by  memonr,  imagination,  and  idieeticMi  operating  upon 
them,  as  furnished  by  the  senses.  All  human  hnSwhigSi 
then,  as  to  its  matter,  is  confined  to  our  external  and  inter- 
nal impressions  and  their  pale  reflex  in  the  understand- 
ing. 

All  the  objects  oi  human  reasoning  or  inquiry,  it  fdkiws 
fron  this,  are  reducible  to  two  kinds,  to  wit,  Kdations  of 
Ideas,  and  Matters  of  Fact.  As  the  ideas  are  simply 
images  or  copies  of  facts  of  consciousness,  formed  by  the 
mind  operating  upon  its  own  im]N«ssioiis  and  lying 
wholly  within  its  sphere,  the  understanding  has  no  occa- 
sion to  appeal  to  experience^  or  to  go  out  of  itself  to  find 
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or  deCennine  their  relations.  In  regard  to  these  relations 
our  reasoning  is  intuitively  or  demonstratively  certain,  and 
has  a  solid  support  in  immediate  consciousness,  and  the 
principle  of  contradiction,  or  that  of  identity.  But  in 
reasoning  concerning  matters  of  hct^  the  case  is  different. 
We  can  in  it  support  ourselves  on  neither.  Matters  of 
fiict  are  contingent,  and  in  evenr  instance  the  contrary  is 
conceivable.  The  proposition,  toat  the  sun  will  not  rise 
to-morrow  is  intelligible,  and  no  more  implies  a  contradic- 
tion than  the  proposition  that  it  wUl  rue,  and  we  should 
therefore  in  vain  attempt  to  demonstrate  its  falsity.  Yet 
nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  we  do  continually  reason 
concerning  matters  of  fact,  draw  inferences  from  them, 
from  the  presence  of  some  infer  that  others  have  been  or 
have  not,  will  or  will  not  occur,  and  are  obliged  to  do  so 
in  all  the  practical  business  of  life.  Now,  what  is  the 
principle  of  tnis  reasoning  ? 

The  principle  of  this  reasoning  is,  apparently,  the  rda- 
tioQ  of  cause  and  effect.  It  is  only  by  that  relation  that 
we  can  go  beyond  the  evidence  of  our  memory  and  senses. 
If  asked  why  you  believe  a  matter  of  fact  not  present, 
as,  for  instance,  that  your  friend  is  in  the  country  or  in 
France,  you  give  as  a  reason  some  other  fact,  —  a  letter 
whid)  you  have  received  from  him,  the  report  of  an  ao- 
quaintance  who  has  been  there,  or  your  knowledge  of  his 
former  resolutions  and  promises.  Were  you  to  find  a 
watch  or  some  other  piece  of  mechanism  in  a  desert  island, 
you  would  conclude  that  men  had  been  there.  All  our 
reasoning  concerning  matters  of  fact  is  of  the  same  kind, 
and  it  evidently  rests  on  the  supposition  that  the  two  facts 
are  related  as  cause  and  effect,  so  that  the  one  neoessarilj 
implies  the  other.  It  is  only  by  the  supposition  of  this 
relation  that  we  can  infer  the  one  from  the  other,  or  re- 
gard the  present  fact  as  a  proof  of  the  absent  fact.  But 
whence  do  we  obtain  our  knowledge  of  this  relation  ? 

This  relation  is  not  discoverable  from  reasoning,  a  priaru 
Let  an  object  be  presented  to  a  man  of  ever  so  strong  natural 
reason  and  abilities;  if  it  is  entirely  new  to  him,  he «, will 
not  be  able,  by  the  most  accurate  examination  of  its  sensi- 
ble  qualities,  to  discover  any  of  its  causes  or  effects.  Adam, 
though  his  rational  faculties  be  supposed,  at  the  very  first, 
entirely  perfect,  could  not  from  the  fluidity  and  tnmsp* 
parency  of  water  have   inferred    that    it    would   suffocate 
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him;  or  from  the  light  and  wannth  of  fire,  that  it  would 
consume  him.  No  object  ever  discovers,  by  the  qualities 
which  appear  to  the  senses,  either  the  causes  which  pro- 
duced it,  or  the  effects  which  will  arise  from  it ;  nor  can 
our  reason,  unassisted  by  experience,  ever  draw  any  infer- 
ence oonceminff  real  existence  or  matters  of  fact  The 
effect  is  a  distinct  event  from  the  cause,  and  no  analyasof 
either  or  both  can  enable  us  to  say,  beforehand,  that  the 
one  is  the  cause  or  the  effect  of  the  other;  for  there  is  no 
sensible  intuition  and  no  principle  of  contradiction  in  the 
case  to  support  the  inference.  Our  knowledge  of  the  re- 
lation can  tie  attained,  then,  only  from  experience.  It  is 
only  from  having  observed  for  a  long  time,  in  a  fi;reat  variety 
of  instances,  that  one  event  is  unif(N*mly  preceded  or  foilowed 
by  another,  that  we  come  to  r^ard  them  as  connected  by  the 
rmtion  of  cause  and  effect. 

But  experience  gives  us  what  we  are  accustomed  to  call 
cause  and  effect  only  under  the  relation  of  time,  the  one  as 
preceding  and  the  other  as  following,  never  as  necessarilg 
connected.  It  merely  informs  us  that,  so  far  as  our  obser- 
vation extends,  the  one  never  occurs  without  the  other.  It 
shows  us  what  we  call  the  effect  following  the  cause,  but 
not  the  cause  by  its  secret  power  or  energy  producing  it 
Wax  placed  near  a  fire  is  melted;  but  nothing  in  expe- 
rience enables  us  to  say  that  the  fire  melts  it.  We  can, 
then,  from  experience  obtain  absolutely  no  cognition  of  the 
necessary  connection  between  cause  and  effect,  or  of  cause 
in  the  sense  of  power  or  productive  energy.  All  we  do  or 
can  obtain  is  a  cognition  of  uniform  precedence  and  conse- 
quence. Hume  here  refutes  in  advance  the  theory  of  the 
origin  of  the  idea  of  the  casual  neantSf  or  causative  jpowef} 
developed  by  Maine  de  Biran,  an  acute  and  able  French 
metqihysician,  as  wdl  as  that  of  the  German  Fichte. 
Hume  says  that  it  is  only  from  long  experience  of  the  uni- 
form appearance  of  one  event  following  another  that  we 
conclude  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect  subsists  be- 
tween them.  This  may  be  true.  But  this  applies  only  to 
cases  of  particular  causes  and  effects,  not  to  tne  origin  of 
the  notion  as  a  fact  of  consciousness;  for,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  we  have  the  notion  of  cause  and  effect  from  the  first 
dawn  of  reason,  and  long  before  we  have  had  the  experi- 
ence supposed.  Whence  its  ori^n?  Locke  had  main- 
tained that  we  first  derive  our  idea    of  power  from  the 
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opemtioiis  of  our  own  will,  from  the  consdoumen  of 
ptodudng  effects  in  ourselves.  This  view  is  taken  up 
and^  developed  at  gnat  length  and  with  consummate 
ability  by  Maine  de  Biran.  But,  as  Hume  remarks,  there 
18  no  sensible  connection  between  the  nisua  or  voluntary 
efibrt  and  anything  which  follows.  We  are  conscious,  if 
you  will,  of  the  external  and  internal  phenomena,  but  not 
of  a  causal  neanu  between  them.  I  will  to  raise  my  arm, 
my  arm  rises ;  but  I  cannot  say  that  my  volition  does  any- 
tmng  more  than  precede  the  rising  of  my  arm,  for  expe* 
iieooe  shows  me  no  necessary  connection  between  the  voli** 
tion  and  the  muscular  contraction  and  rising  of  the  arm 
which  follow.  Leibnitz  went  so  far  as  to  deny  aU  causal 
connection  between  them,  and  maintained  that  the  move* 
ments  of  the  body  are  not  produced  by  the  action  of  the 
soul,  but  simply  correspond  to  it  by  virtue  of  a  pre-estab- 
lished harmony.  Certainly  there  is  nothing  more  inexpli-* 
caUe  to  us  tlian  the  reciprocal  influence  of  soul  and  body. 
Cousin  sees  the  defects  in  the  reasoning  of  Locke  and 
Maine  de  Biran,  but  still  maintains  that  we  are  conscious 
of  a  causal  nea^us  between  the  voluntary  eflbrt  and  a  fol- 
lowing phenomenon.  I  will  to  raise  my  arm,  it  may  or 
may  not  rise ;  but  I  have  produced  an  effect,  to  wit,  a 
▼obtion  to  raise  it,  and  am  conscious  of  the  causal  ne^ma 
between  the  voluntary  effort  and  the  volition.  But  perhaps, 
pro^ly  speaking,  tne  volition  and  effort  are  not  in  reality 
disHnguishable ;  and  even  if  they  were,  all  I  am  conscious 
of  is  of  the  effort  and  of  the  vobtion  as  facts,  not  of  a  power 
in  the  former  that  has  produced  the  latter. 

Hence  it  follows  that  the  idea  of  the  causal  neafuaj  or  of 
causative  power,  is  not  derivable  from  sensible  experience. 
If,  then,  with  the  sensists,  we  make  that  experience  the  sole 
source  of  our  knowledge,  the  only  notion  of  cause  possible 
is,  as  Dr.  Thomas  Brown,  the  successor  of  Dugald  Stewart, 
maintained,  that  of  ^  invariable  antecedence  and  conse- 
quence,*^ whidi  excludes  entirely  the  notion  of  power,  and 
resolves  the  rdation  of  cause  and  effect  into  tne  rdation 
of  time.  As  all  our  reas(Hiings  concerning  mattera^  of 
&ct  rest  on  the  supposed  necessary  connection  between 
cause  and  effect,  it  foUows,  as  a  matter  of  course,  that 
those  reasonings  have  and  can  have  no  scientific  value. 
If  we  must  abandon  the  assertion  of  that  connection,  give* 
up    the. idea   of  power,    either   as  not  entertained  or  as^ 
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not  asaertable,  we  can  assert  no  reality  as  the  objecdve 
cause  or  condition  of  our  impressions,  sensations,  or  senti. 
ments,  and  therefore  no  real  objective  existence.  Thus,  as 
ideas  are  nothing  but  copies  of  the  impressionB,  all  the  ex« 
istence  we  are  able  to  assert  is  simply  our  own  sratient 
subject  and  its  modes  or  states.  Nay,  if  the  causal  oon- 
nection  be  denied,  we  can  assert  our  own  existence  only 
as  an  impression  or  sensation,  as  the  Abb6  CondiUac 
maintained.  Hence  we  lose,  not  only  the  external  world, 
all  objective  reality,  but  all  substantive  existence,  and  fall 
into  pure  nihilism,  since  phenomena  cannot  exist  without  a 
subject. 

Here  is  where  Hume  shows  us,  if  we  accept  the  sensist 
philosophy  and  derive  all  our  knowledge  from  sensible  ex- 
perience, we  do  and  must  come.  Let  it  be  understood 
that  he  is  not  dogmatizing ;  he  is  only  showing  the  neoes- 
sary  and  legitimate  consequences  of  the  empincal  pbiloMK 
phy  rendered  popular  ana  nearly  universal  in  Great  Britaio 
and  France  by  Locke's  Essay  on  the  Human  Understani- 
ing.  He  does  not  by  any  means  accept  the  conclusioDS  of 
that  philosophy.  Ue  says  over  and  over  af ain  that  he 
does  not,  and  that  noboay  can.  His  speciality  does  not 
consist  in  denying  the  necessary  connection  between  caose 
and  effect,  or  the  reality  of  the  causal  power,  as  sooae 
have  foolishly  imagined,  but  in  showing  tiiat  it  cannot  be 
derived  from  sensible  experience,  or  asserted  on  the  princi- 
ples of  the  empirical  philosophy.  In  this  he  was  unques- 
tionably right;  and  no  one,  on  the  principles  of  that  phi- 
losophy, has  ever  been  able,  or  ever  will  oe  able,  to  reliite 
him.  Hume  was  not  by  any  means  the  first  to  show  that 
the  sensist  philosophy,  by  excluding  the  idea  of  power«  in- 
evitably leads  speculatively  every  one  capable  of  consist- 
ently carrying  it  out  to  scepticism  and  nihilism ;  but  he 
nevertheless  aid  show  it.  And  it  was  he  more  than  any 
other  that,  in  Great  Britain,  Germany,  and  France,  pio* 
yoked  those  new  philosophiod  investigations  intended  to 
save  science.  In  this  lies  all  the  value  of  his  labours,  and  in 
this  consists  all  the  service  he  has  rendered  to  intellectual 
philosophy. 

Dr.  Thomas  Reid,  a  countryman  and  contemponuy  of 
Hume,  one  of  the  great  men  of  the  eighteenth  centoir, 
entered  the  lists  asainst  him>  and  endeavored  to  reooncue 
philosophy  with  the  common  beliefs   of   mankind.      Beid 
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was  not  a  learned  man,  and  was  far  from  being  well  a<v 
quainted  with  the  course  of  philosophic  thought  through 
the  ages;  but  he  was  a  robust,  original,  and  independent 
thinker,  and  his  influence  on  philosophical  speculation  has 
been  great,  and,  upon  the  whole,  not  unsalutary.  His 
philosophy  is  in  the  main  practically  sound,  as  tar  as  it 
goes,  out  it  does  not  go  far  enough  to  place  metaphysical 
speculation,  as  was  his  wish,  in  complete  harmony  with 
common  sense;  for  he  did  not  scientifically  vindicate 
what  he  calls  common  sense  as  the  test  or  criterion  of 
philosophic  truth.  He  considered  that  the  errors  of  phi* 
losophers  arose  firom  two  sources, -—from  their  regarding 
external  perception  as  representative  rather  than  presenta* 
*  five,  and  from  their  overlooking  the  fact  that  the  first 
principles  of  all  science  are  indemonstrable.  He  under* 
took  to  refute  the  former  by  showing  that  it  is  not  an 
image  or  representation  of  the  senaole  object  that  we 
perceive,  but  the  real  object  itself,  and  that  all  reasoning 
must  proceed  from  principles  which  reasoning  does  not 
furnish  and  cannot  establish.  These  principles  are  the 
principles  of  common  sense,  the  common  notions  or  primi- 
tive beliefs  of  mankind.  Among  these  is  the  notion  of 
power,  or  the  necessary  relation  of  cause  and  effect;  and 
therefore  it  is  that  all  men  entertain  and  believe  it,  though  no 
reasoning  can  obtain  or  demonstrate  it. 

But  tnis  did  not  meet  the  reasoning  of  Hume.  Hume 
frankly  admitted  that  all  men  have  the  notion,  that  all  act 
on  it,  that  none  are  able  to  divest  themselves  of  it,  and  that 
it  is  sufficiently  evidenced  for  all  practical  purposes.  Yet, 
speculatively,  be  said,  you  cannot  assert  it,  because  it  is 
no  object  of  experience,  and  cannot  be  detected  in  the 
observable  phenomena.  But  all  our  knowledge,  all  our 
ideas  or  notions,  are  derivable  from  experience.  Therefore 
vou  cannot  have  the  notion.  Yet  you  have  it,  all  men  have 
It.  Whence  do  they  get  it?  It  is  not  detected,  responds 
Reid,  in  the  observable  phenomena,  is  not  derived  from  ex- 

Erience,  for  it  is  underived,  is  in  the  observer  as  a  primitive 
lief  at  principle  of  common  sense.  But  Hume  concedes 
aU  this.  All  have  the  notion,  and  cannot  practically  divest 
themselves  of  it.  But  if  in  the  observer,  it  is  sumective, 
and  of  no  objective  value  or  application.  You  call  it  a 
primitive  belief,  a  necessary  belief.  Be  it  so.  ^  But  what 
18  its  authority,   since  there  is  observable  no  objective  real- 
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iij  to  respond  to  it,  no  objeetm  endenoe  to  support  kf 
«*-No  .  such  evidence  is  needed. — For  praetioai  puiyosMi 
agreed ;  but  if  the  belief  has  no  oljgective  evidenoe,  it  is 
only  subjectiyelv  certain,  and  science  is  only  subjecti?e, 
ana  reduced  to  the  simple  knowledge  of  our  internal  modes 
or  states.  Here  is  the  difficulty  wbidi  Reid  nowhere  gets 
over,  for  his  primitive  beliefs  are  not  intuitions  of  the  ob« 
iective  reality,  are  not  supported  by  any  objective  evidcnee, 
but  are  mere  psychological  facts,  entirely  subjective,  fcr 
aught  he  shows  to  the  contrary,  and  therefore  can  never 
be  the  first  principles  of  the  science  of  things.  With  all 
his  honest  endeavours,  Beid  did  not  succeed  in  solving 
Hume's  problem,  and  establishing,  as  be  was  bound  to  do, 
the  objective  reaUty  of  the  notion  of  power,  or  of  the  caosd 
neama.  With  him,  as  with  Hume,  the  judgment  of  causih 
lity  remains  a  purely  psychological  fact. 

About  the  same  time  vrith  Reid  in  Scotland,  Immamid 
Kant — through  one  parent  of  Scottish  descent — took  up 
in  Crermany  Hume^s  problem,  and  solved  it  virtually  in  the 
same  way  ;  that  is,  he  did  not  solve  the  difficulty  at  all,  hot 
accepted  and  confirmed  by  a  masterly  analysis  of  roMoo 
the  sceptical  conclusions  deduced  by  fiume  from  the  an« 
pirical  philosophy.  Kant  saw  that  the  real  question  Ikj 
deeper  and  was  more  general  than  Hume  had  supposed, 
and  that  it  resolves  itself  into  the  question.  How  are  fanned 
synthetic  judgments  a  priori  9 

All  our  Judgments  are  divisible  into  two  classes,  analjti* 
cal  or  explicative  judgments,  and  synthetic  or  amplicative 
judgments.  The  ^former  are  Judgments  in  which  the  sub* 
ject  contains  the  predicate,  and  are  fonned  on  the  prindpk 
of  contradiction  or  of  identity.  They  add  nothing  to  the 
subject,  but  merely  explain  or  unfokl  its  contents.  The 
latter  are  judgments  in  which  the  predicate  is  not  coo* 
tained  in  the  subject,  but  is  added  to  it,  and  are  subdivided 
into  empirical  judgments,  or  judgments  fhxn  experience) 
and  judgments  a  priori.  That  a  body  bas  exteosioa, 
figure,  &c.,  is  an  anidytical  jud^ent;  ror  the  predicate!) 
extension,  figure^  &c.,  are  contained  in  the  original  ooii« 
ception  of  lK>dy.  That  a  body  has  weight  is  a  synthetic, 
empirical  judgment,  because  the  predicate  is  not  contained 
in  the  primitive  conception  of  body  [a  disputed  Act  ia 
physics],  but  is  added  to  it  from  experience.  But  tint 
-%Ehatever    happens    must    have    a    cause,    is   a   synthetic 
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judgment  a  priori^  becauae  the  predicate,  must  haoe  a 
eausej  is  added  to  the  subject,  tohaiever  happens^  and  be* 
cause  the  judgnient  invoWes  the  conception  of  necessity, 
not  in  any  way  derivable  from  experience.  The  charact^ 
isdc  of  synthetic  judgments  a  priori  is  this  conception  of 
necessity.  Thus  fsx  Kant  is  admirable,  and  his  distinction 
between  analytic  and  synthetic  judgments,  and  between 
synthetic  judgments  from  experience  and  synthetic  judg- 
ments a  imon,  though  not  absolutely  new  in  the  history  of 
philosophy,  is  of  great  importance,  was  never  more  finely 
markedf,  and  leaves  nothing  on  that  head  to  be  desiied. 

The  possibility  of  empirical  synthetic  judgments  depends 
on  the  possibility  of  synthetic  jud^ents  a  priori ;  tor  in 
every  empirical  judgment  or  particular  experience  we  ap- 
ply a  synthetic  Judgment  a  priori.  The  empirical  judg- 
ment, fire  liquefies  wax,  is  only  a  particular  applicatkxi 
of  the  judgment,  whatever  happens  must  have  a  cause. 
That  is,  b&ore  we  can  assert  any  particular  and  contingent 
cause,  we  must  have  the  notion  of  universal  and  necessary 
causa  The  possibility  of  experience,  and  therefore  of  afi 
empirical  knowledge,  depends  on  the  possibility  of  syiH 
thetic  judgments  a  priori,  which  are  the  indispensable  cod>» 
dition  of  every  fact  of  experienoe.  How,  then,  are  they 
fiirmed  ?  To  this  question  Kant  devotes  his  CriiXk  der 
Reinen  Vemunftj  or  Critique  of  the  Pure  Reason,  that  is, 
e£  reason  regarded  as  subsisting  prior  to  all  experience  and 
independent  of  it.  His  answer  denies  that  they  are  intui- 
tions, or  formed  by  the  presentation  to  the  mind  of  their 
subject,  predicate,  and  copula,  as  objectivelv  existing  a 
parte  rei,  and  asserts  that  they  are.  simjdy  forms  or  cat- 
juries  of  the  understanding,  which  is  in  substance  the 
very  doctrine  of  Reid;  for  Kant's  categories  are  pre- 
daely  the  first  principles,  the  constituent  dements  of  rea- 
son, the  common  notions,  or  common  sense  of  the  Scot- 
tish school.  Kant  agrees  with  Hume  that  the  idea  of 
cause  is  not  in  the  observable  phenomena,  nor  empiricaUy 
obtainable^  but  maintains  that  it  is  in  the  observer,  a  ne- 
cessary form  of  the  understanding  itself  and  simply  ap^ 
plied  by  it  on  occasion  of  experience. 

But  this  does  not  sdve  tne  sceptical  doubt  of  Hume,  for 
the  Kantian  categories  are  not  the  pnedieaments  of  Aris- 
totle, they  are  not  forms  of  things,  or  the  olpective  con- 
ditions under  which  things  may  and  must  be  thought,  but 
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the  foi^s  of  the  subjective  intellect.  The  cat^ary  cause 
18  simply  the  intellect  itself  under  one  of  its  aspects,  and  is 
that  in  the  thought  which  the  intellect  supplies  from  itsdf, 
aQd  we  think  it  because  in  every  thought  the  soul  thinks  or 
recognizes  itself.  It  is,  therefore,  purely  subjective,  and 
without  the  least  conceivable  objective  force  or  validity,  as 
Hume  himself,  in  other  terms,  labored  to  prove. 

Eant*s  Critique  of  the  Pure  Reaeon  is  nothing  hot  a 
masterly  development  of  the  old  Stoical  maxim  with  tiie 
famous  exception  suggested  by  Leibnitz,  Nihil  est  in  nh 
tettectu^  quod  non  priusfuerit  in  aensuy — ^nisi  ipte  inidle^ 
tus.  The  only  objective  existences  he  pretends  to  lecognix 
are  sensibles.  We  have,  he  maintains,  intuition  aelj  of 
sensible  objects.  But  without  the  conception  of  cause  ot)- 
jectively  valid,  we  are  unable  to  assert  the  sensible  in* 
tuitions  themselves  as  objectively  valid.  They  are  then  in 
the  predicament  of  Lockers  sensations  and  Hume^s  impres' 
sians^  and  all  that  we  can  affirm  is  pure  idealism,— with 
which  pure  sensism  is  at  bottom  always  coincident,— <r 
the  subject  and  its  modes  or  states.  But  as  Slant  denies  all 
intuition  or  cognition  in  any  form  of  the  noumenanf  that  is, 
the  intelligible,  we  can  have  no  cognition  of  the  suUect 
even,  and  therefore  cannot  affirm  it  If  we  cannot  affirm 
the  subject  of  our  own  phenomenon,  we  can  affirm  nothing, 
and  we  are  in  the  umversal  doubt  suggested  by  Hume 
We  place  here  no  forced  interpretation  upon  Kant's  Cn- 
tiqusj  for  he  himself  expressly  says  that  the  result  of  his 
critical  labors  will  be  to  demolish  science  to  make  way 
for  faith, —  a  result  not  relieved  even  by  the  dogmatim 
he  attempts  in  his  later  work.  Critique  of  the  Pradied 
Reason ;  for  it  is  idle  to  attempt  to  found  a  dogmatic  sp- 
tem  on  practical  reason,  after  having  proved  speculstife 
reason  to  be  good  for  nothing.  Moreover,  in  his  Pracdcsl 
Reason  Kant  only  follows  Hume,  who  conceded  that  our 
reasoning  concerning  matters  of  fact  is  sufficiently  evident 
for  him  as  an  agent  or  actor. 

The  fact  is,  that  at  bottom  both  Reid.  and  Kant,  as  to 
the  origin  and  grounds  of  our  knowledge,  agree  with 
Hume,  and  their  philosophy  is  substantially  that  which  be 
proves  leads  to  scepticism,  with  the  exception  in  favour  of 
Keid,  that  he  denied  the  representative  character  of  pei^ 
ception,  and  asserted,  without  proving,  that  we  kppreoeod 
things  themselves^  not  merely  their  mental  images  or  rep- 
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reflenUtions,— <ttn  important  step  in  the  right  direction,  we 
cheerfully  concede. 

In  the  Scottish  school  has  followed  Sir  William  Hamil- 
ton, a  psychological  observer  of  rare  sagacity,  and,  after  old 
Ral|)h  Cudwortb,  perhaps  the  most  really  erudite  philo- 
sophical writer  in  our  language.  He  has  that  acuteness 
and  that  knowledge  of  systems  which  Reid  lacked.  He 
attempts  a  new  explanation  of  the  judgment  of  causality, 
which  he  derives  not  from  intuition,  experience,  ratiodna- 
tioD,  custom,  or  a  special  psychological  power  or  faculty, 
but  from  the  impotence  of  our  nature  to  think  the  uncon- 
ditioned. He  makes  it  **  a  derivation  of  the  condition  of 
relativity  in  time.  *^  The  mind,^'  he  says,  *^  is  restricted 
to  think  in  certain  forms;  and  under  these  thought  is  pos- 
sible only  in  the  conditioned  interval  between  two  uncon- 
ditioned contradictory  extremes  or  poles,  each  of  which  is 
altogether  inconceivaole,  but  of  which,  on  the  principle  of 
Ex^uded  Middle,  the  one  or  the  other  is  necessarily  true.^ 
'*  We  must  think  under  the  condition  of  existence,— -exist- 
ence relative,  and  existence  relative  in  time.*"  Existence 
relative  implies, — *<  1.  That  we  are  unable  to  realize  in 
thought,  on  the  one  pole  of  the  irrelative,  either  an  abso- 
lute commencement  or  an  absolute  termination  of  time; 
as,  on  the  other,  the  infinite  non-commencement  or  an  in- 
finite non-termination  of  time;  %  That  we  can  think 
neither  on  the  one  pole  an  absolute  minimum^  nor  on  the 
other  the  infinite  divisibility  of  time.  Yet  these  consti- 
tute two  pairs  of  contradictory  propositions ;  which,  if  our 
intelligence  be  not  all  a  lie,  cannot  both  be  true,  while  at 
the  same  time  one  or  the  other  must.  But  as  not  relatives 
they  are  not  cogitables.  Now  the  phenomenon  of  causali- 
ty aeems  nothing  more  than  a  corollary  of  the  law  of  the 
conditioned  in  its  application  to  a  thing  thought  under  the 
form  or  mental  category  of  existence  relative  in  tirae.^ 

This  we  suppose  must  be  r^arded  as  perfectly  intelli- 
gible, and  yet  some  people  may  think  it  might  have  been 
more  clearly,  as  well  as  more  elegantly,  expressed.  But 
what  first  strikes  us  in  this  barbarous  statement  is  that  it 
resolves  the  judgment  of  causality  into  the  Judgment  of  the 
non-oommencement  of  existence,  which,  if  it  means  any* 
thing,  is  a  denial  of  the  relation  of  cause  and  eflTect.  The 
phenomenon  to  be  explained,  we  are  told,  is  this :  ^<  When 
aware  of  any  new  appearance^  we  are  unable  to  conceive 
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that  themn  has  oiigiiuit^  ooy  new  emistmeSf  and  aie 
constrained  to  think  that  what  now  appears  to  us  under 
a  new  form  had  previously  an  existence  under  others. 
These  others  are  called  its  cause.^  *<  Our  judgnent  of 
causality  simply  is:  We  necessarily  deny  in  thought  that 
the  object  we  apprehend  as  beginning  to  be,  really  so  be> 
sins,  but,  on  the  contrary,  aflSrm,  as  we  must,  the  identity  of 
ViA  present  sum  of  being  with  the  sum  of  its  past  ezistenoe.'' 
That  is,  no  new  existence  is  ever  caused,  but  new  phenom- 
ena only.  Effects  are  only  changes  in  the  forms  of  the 
cause,  that  is,  are  only  the  cause  under  new  forms.  This^ 
we  think,  is  not  the  judgment  of  causality  as  a  psychologi- 
cal fact,  for  it  eviscerates  the  iudgment  of  the  oonoeptiaii 
of  power,  whereby  the  cause  places  an  effect  distinct  fion 
itself,  which  is,  if  we  mistake  not,  the  essence  of  the  jud^ 
ment.  Sir  William  then  explains  the  judgment  by  identi- 
fyinff  cause  and  effect,  that  is,  by  denying  both.  A  cause 
which  places  no  effect  distinct  from  itsdif,  or  only  exhibits 
itself  under  new  forms,  is  in  reality  no  cause  at  all. 

That  we  do  not  misinterpret  the  illustrious  Baronet,  is 
evident  fiom  his  express  statements.  *^  The  mind  is  com- 
pelled to  recognize  an  absolute  identity  of  existence  in  the 
effect  and  in  the  complement  of  its  cause,  between  the 
cauaatum  and  the  cati«a/'  *^  Each  is  the  sum  of  the  other.^ 
An  absolute  identity  is  a  perfect  identity,  complete  in  all 
its  parts,  and  then  no  real  distinction  is  conceivable  b^ 
tween  the  cavsa  and  the  cau6(Uum.  Then  there  is  really 
neidier  causa  nor  catMotum^  ndther  cause  nor  efiect  ^  That 
the  phenomenon  presented  to  us  did,  as  a  pkenomenont  be- 
gin to  be, — ^this  we  know  by  experience;  but  that  its  de- 
ments only  began  when  the  phenomenon  which  they  ooo- 
stitute  came  into  manifested  being,  —  this  we  are  wholly 
unable  to  tbink*^  **  We  are  compdled  to  believe  that  tlie 
object,  (that  is,  the  certain  quale  and  qumdum  of  being,) 
whose  phenomenal  rise  into  existence  we  have  witnessed, 
did  reauy  exist  prior  to  the  rise,  under  other  forma.  But 
to  say  that  a  thing  previously  existed  under  other  forms,  is 
only  saying  in  other  words,  that  it  has  had  causes."*  Tbev 
to  say  a  thing  has  had  causes,  is  only  saying  in  otksr 
words,  that  it  previously  existed  under  different  forms !  It  is 
dear  from  this  that  the  only  distinction  of  cause  and  efleet 
recognized  by  Sir  William  is  the  distinction  of  being  and 

But  we  need  not  tell  him  that  phenomeBa 
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are  indistinguishable  from  their  subject,  and  therefore  the 
phenomenon  is,  so  far  as  it  is  anything,  being  itself,  not 
something  produced  by  it.  The  phenomenon  distinguished 
from  the  subject  in  which  it  subsists  is  nothing  at  all.  The 
resolution  of  cause  and  effect  into  being  and  phenomenon 
is  the  radical  error  of  the  Pantheists,  for  then  we  can 
assert  onlv  being  and  its  phenomena,  and  to  assert  only 
being  and  phenomena  is  precisely  to  assert  Pantheism, 
which  excludes  the  judgment  of  causality. 

It  is  true,  Sir  William  says  he  speaks  only  of  second 
causes,  for,  as  he  alleges,  *<  of  the  Divine  causation  we  have 
no  conception ; "  but  this  cannot  avail  him,  for  he  is  treat- 
ing of  tne  judgnrient  of  causality  in  general,  and  having 
resolved  the  relation  of  cause  andf  effect  into  the  relation  of 
being  and  phenomenon,  he  can  assert  no  second  causes. 
Phenomena  cannot  be  causes  either  first  or  second  ;  for  they 
have  no  subsistence,  are  unsubstantial,  and  therefore  can- 
not act  or  operate.  To  assert  second  causes  is  to  abandon 
his  whole  theory.  Moreover,  he  illustrates  his  own  defini- 
tion of  causality  by  express  reference  to  the  Divine  causa- 
tion, and  makes  the  relation  of  God  and  the  universe  iden- 
tically that  which  he  asserts  between  cause  and  effect. 
^*  When  God  is  said  to  create  the  universe  out  of  nothing, 
we  think  this  by  supposing  that  he  evolves  the  universe  out 
of  himself,  in  like  manner  as  we  conceive  annihilation  by 
conceiving  him  to  withdraw  his  creation  from  actuality 
into  power.^  He  says  this  in  order  to  show  that  we  can 
conceive  neither  the  real  beginning  nor  the  real  cessation, 
and  neither  the  increase  nor  the  diminution,  of  the  sum  or 
quantum  of  existence.  We  have  the  right  then  to  assume 
that  he  does  apply  his  conception  of  cause  in  the  order  of 
the  first  cause  as  well  as  in  that  of  second  causes.  Second 
cauaes  only  copy  or  imitate  in  their  sphere  and  degree  the 
first  cause,  and  the  conception  of  cause,  in  so  far  as  cause  it 
is,  must  be  the  same  in  whatever  order  we  conceive  it.  If, 
then.  Sir  William  resolves,  as  he  does,  the  relation  of  cause 
and  effect  into  the  relation  of  being  and  phenomenon,  or 
existence  and  its  forms,  he  can  assert  as  existing  only 
being  and  jts  phenomena, — therefore  the  universe  only  as 
substantially  identical  with  God  ;  which  is  to  deny  all  cau- 
sative force  which  places  an  effect  distinct  from  itself,  as- 
serted in  every  judgment  of  causality,  and  to  fall  into  sheer 
Pantheism. 
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Sir  William  Hamilton's  theory  is  as  inadmissible  as 
Hume's,  because  it  denies  the  judgment  of  causality  itself, 
and  conducts  to  Pantheism,  and  all  Pantheism  undeniably 
conducts  to  scepticism  and  nihilism.  But  his  doctrine  that 
the  judgment  is  derived  from  *^  the  condition  of  relativity 
in  time,^  is  to  us  equally  inadmissible.  He  says:  **The 
phenomenon  of  causality  ^  —  that  is,  our  judgment  of 
causality,  we  suppose  —  *^  seems  to  be  nothing  more  than 
a  corollary  from  the  law  of  the  conditioned  in  its  appli- 
cation to  a  thing  thought  under  the  form  or  mental  cate- 
gory of  existence  in  relation  to  time.*^  Does  he  mean  to 
say  that  existence  is  a  form  or  category  of  the  mind  ?  If 
so,  he  falls  into  pure  Kantism.  We  had  supposed  that  he 
regarded  existence  as  objective,  and  existing  a  parte  m, 
and  that  we  apprehend  things  themselves  as  really  existing 
independent  ot  the  mind,  and  that,  without  an  object  so 
existing,  thought  is  impossible.  But  let  that  pass.  **We 
cannot  know,''  he  continues,  *^  we  cannot  think  a  thing, 
except  under  the  attribute  of  existence;  we  cannot  know 
or  think  a  thing  to  exist,  except  as  in  time ;  and  we  cannot 
know  or  think  a  thing  to  exist  in  time,  and  think  it  abso- 
lutely to  commence.  Now  this  at  once  imposes  upon  us 
the  judgment  of  causality."  We  see  not  that.  That  we 
cannot  think  it  absolutely  to  commence  in  time,  is  very 
true;  but  this  does  not  prevent  us  from  thinking  it  ab- 
solutely to  commence  out  oi  time,  namely,  in  its  cause.  Sir 
William  says  we  can  think  only  existence,  and  existence 
only  in  time;  but  we  cannot  think  existence  as  absolutely 
commencing.  This  is  a  singular  statement,  for  to  think 
existence,  and  to  think  it  not  commencing,  is  not  to  think 
it  in  time,  but  out  of  time.  We  think  existence,  he  says, 
and  we  are  unable  to  think  it  either  as  absolutely  com- 
mencing or  as  absolutely  ceasing,  or  to  think  any  increase 
or  diminution  of  its  sum.  Now  to  think  existence  without 
thinking  its  beginning  or  end,  its  increase  or  diminution,  is 
to  think  existence  without  beginning  or  end,  increase  or 
diminution ;  which,  if  we  know  the  force  of  words,  is  to 
think  real,  eternal,  and  necessary  existence  or  being,  uncon- 
ditioned by  time  or  anything  else,  —  precisely  what  the 
illustrious  Scottish  Professor  maintains  as  the  oasis  of  his 
whole  theory, — ^we  cannot  do.  His  real  difficulty,  according 
to  his  own  statements,  is,  not  in  thinking  existence  without 
the  relation  of  time,  but  in  thinking  it  under  that  relation; 
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and  he  in  fact  denies  it  under  that  relation,  by  recognizing 
DO  effects  but  phenomena,  which  are  not  existences  in 
time,  since  phenomena,  aside  from  their  subject,  are  not 
existences  at  all. 

It  is,  no  doubt,  true,  that  we  are  imable  to  think  existence 
as  absolutely  beginning,  for  if  we  could  we  could  think  ab- 
solute non-existence,  which  is  impossible,  since  to  think  ab- 
solute non-existence  is  simply  not  to  think  at  all.  But  this 
is  true  only  when  we  take  ewiatence  in  the  sense  of  real  and 
necessary  being^  in  contradistinction  from  contingent  exist- 
ences, as  the  ovra>c  6v,  or  being  of  beings.  In  this  sense  we 
cannot  think  it  either  to  begin  or  end,  to  be  augmented  or 
diminished.  But  it  is  not  true  of  contingent  existences,  for 
we  cannot  think  them  at  all,  save  as  we  think  them  as  be- 
ginning to  exist,  —  not  in  time  indeed,  for  time  is  only  a 
relation  of  contingents  to  one  another,  beginning  and  end- 
ing with  them, — 'but  in  the  cause,  or  creative  act  of  God, 
in  which  the  relation  of  time  itself  commences.  In  this 
sense  we  can  think  both  the  beginning  and  end  of  existence, 
and  both  its  augmentation  and  diminution;  for  God  was 
not  obliged  to  create,  and  he  may,  if  he  chooses,  withdraw 
his  creative  act ;  and  nothing  hmders  him,  so  far  as  we 
know,  if  he  chooses,  from  creating  new  worlds,  since  crea- 
tion has  not  exhausted  his  creative  power.  The  reasoning 
of  Sir  William  rests  on  the  ambiguity  of  the  word  eanstence^ 
and  therefore  on  an  undistributed  middle,  a  sad  vice  in  so 
admirable  a  logician. 

Sir  William  we  fear  uses  the  word  ematence  as  the  ex- 
cellent Abbate  Rosmini  uses  the  term  beings  in  an  ab- 
stract sense,  as  existence  in  genere^  without  reflecting 
that  existence  is  always  concrete,  and  can  be  predi- 
cated only  of  something  really  existing.  He  says,  we 
can  think  only  under  the  condition  of  existence,  and  only 
existence  relative.  Now  as  we  cannot  think  existence 
without  thinking  something  existing,  this  means,  if  any- 
thing, that  we  can  think  only  relative,  that  is,  contingent 
existences.  But  to  think  relative  existences  is  to  think 
relation,  and  no  relation  is  thinkable,  or  cogitable  with  a 
single  term.  We  cannot  then  think  relative  existence 
without  at  the  same  time  thinking  that  to  which  it  is 
related,  that  is,  the  irrelative,  —  the  contingent  without 
thinking  the  non-contingent,  that  is  to  say,  real  and  neces- 
sary being,  the  ens  simpliciter  of  the  Schoolmen.     Relative 
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or  continent  existence,  ena  aeeundum  quid^  m\M  be 
thought,  if  at  all,  either  as  ens  secundum  quid%  or  as  ens 
simpiiciter.  But  not  the  latter,  for  that  it  is  not,  and 
what  is  not  cannot  be  thought;  not  the  former,  unless 
there  be  at  the  same  time  thought  that  which  is  not 
contingent,  but  absolute  or  necessary  being,  because  with« 
out  that  it  is  not  In  thinking  contingent  existence  as 
contingent,  there  is  a  comparison  made  of  the  contingent 
with  the  necessary,  and  no  comparison  can  be  thought 
without  intuition  of  both  terms.  Then  we  cannot  thmk 
contingent  or  relative  existence  without  thinking  neces- 
sary, absolute,  or  unconditioned  existence.  Either  thee 
we  must  be  able  to  think  the  unconditioned,  or  we  cannot 
think  the  conditioned.  To  say  that  we  can  think  existence 
without  thinking  it  either  as  conditioned  or  as  uncondi- 
tioned, will  not  answer,  for  existence  so  thought  is  sim* 
ply  ens  in  genere,  existence  in  general,  in  which  nothing  is 
thought  as  being  or  existing,  and  is  the  reine  Seyn  ci 
Hegel,  —  merely  possible  existence  or  a  mental  abstrac- 
tion, which  cannot  be  thought  without  the  real  and  ood- 
Crete.  All  existence  is  the  existence  of  something,  is 
being,  either  real  and  necessary,  or  relative  and  contingent, 
and  therefore  must,  if  thought  at  all,  be  thought  either 
as  one  or  the  other.  When,  then.  Sir  William  says  we 
think  only  under  the  condition  of  existence,  he  must  either 
mean  that  we  think  something  really  existing,  or  existence 
where  nothing  exists.  If  the  latter,  he  falls  into  pure 
Kantism,  or  scepticism;  if  the  former,  then  he  must  con- 
cede that  we  do  actually  think,  that  is,  intuitively  appre- 
hend, real  and  necessary  being,  without  which  there  is  and 
can  be  no  relative  or  contingent  existence. 

We  do  not  forget  Sir  William^s  reply:  Only  relatives 
are  cogitable.  Relation  is  cogitable  only  between  corrda- 
tives,  and  the  relation  between  correlatives  is  reciprocal; 
each  is  relative  to  the  other.  All  thought  is  dual,  and  em- 
braces at  once  subject  and  object  in  their  mutual  opposi- 
tion and  limitation.  The  subject  thinking  conditions  the 
object  thought,  and  the  object  thought  conditions  the  sub- 
ject thinking.  Therefore  the  unconditioned  cannot  be 
thought.  But  this  is  to  confound  the  condition  of  the 
thought  with  the  condition  of  the  object,  that  is,  to  con- 
found, in  the  very  act  of .  distinguishing  them,  subject  and 
object.     The  cause  conditions  the  effect,  but  not  the  effect 
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the  cause,  for  the  very  conception  of  cause  presupposes  it 
to  be  independent  of  the  effect.  If  then  I  think  tne  object 
as  my  cause  and  myself  as  its  effect,  I  do  not  think  myself 
as  limiting  or  conditioning  it.  If  I  think  myself  as  the 
efiect  or  creature  of  the  mfinite,  I  do  not  think  myself  as 
its  limitation,  and  therefore  may,  although  thought  is  dual, 
think  the  infinite,  though  of  course  not  in  an  infinite  mode. 
But  to  think  the  infinite  in  a  finite  mode  is  still  to  think 
the  infinite,  otherwise  we  must  say,  whenever  we  do  not 
think  the  object  adequately,  we  do  not  think  it  at  all.  This 
will  not  do,  unless  you  deny  us  all  thought,  for  only  God 
can  think,  that  is,  know,  adequately  any  object  whatsoever. 
My  thought  is  limited,  but  the  limitation  is  of  the  subject, 
not  of  the  object,  comes  from  myself,  not  from  the  object 
thought,  and  is  negative,  not  positive.  I  cannot  think  God 
infinitely,  but  I  can  think  God  who  is  infinite,  and  though 
in  thinking  him  I  distinguish  myself  from  him,  I  do  not 
think  myself  as  limiting  him,  for  I  think  myself  as  de- 
pendent on  him,  as  his  product,  effect,  or  creature,  and 
nim  as  my  cause  or  creator.  The  mistake  of  Sir  William 
arises  from  his  not  considering  that  the  only  conceivable 
relation  between  the  finite  and  infinite,  the  conditioned  and 
the  unconditioned,  or,  as  we  prefer  to  say,  between  existence 
(from  eaystare)  and  being  {ens  secundum  quid  and  ens  eim^ 
pliciter)y  is  the  relation  of  the  effect  to  the  cause,  or  of 
creature  to  creator,  and  therefore  cannot  be  thought  as  a 
relation  of  reciprocity,  but  as  a  relation  in  which  the  former 
term  is  related  to  the  latter,  though  the  latter  is  not  related 
in  se  to  the  former.  Consequently  we  never  can  think  our- 
selves as  limiting  or  conditioning  the  infinite  object,  but 
must  always  think  it  as  conditioning  or  placing  us.  If 
Sir  William  had  considered  the  thought  not  solely  as  a 
fact  of  consciousness,  that  is,  on  its  subjective  side,  as  a 
conception,  but  in  the  real  existence  thought,  he  never 
could  have  denied  our  ability  to  think  the  unconditioned, 
that  is,  real,  necessary,  and  infinite  being,  for  he  would 
have  seen  that  we  have  intuition  of  it  in  every  thought, 
and  could  not  think  a  single  thought  if  we  had  not. 

The  illustrious  Scotsman  tells  us  that  our  conception 
of  the  infinite,  the  unconditioned,  is  negative.  Negative  of 
what  ?  Of  the  conditioned  ?  But  the  conditioned  can 
be  denied  only  by  proposing  its  contradictoiy,  that  is,  the 
unconditioned.      Of  the   unconditioned  P      Then  it  is  the 
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denial  of  the  unooDditioned  by  the  positiYe  conoeptioD  of 
the  conditioned.  But  the  conditioned  affirms,  not  denies, 
the  unconditioned,  since  without  the  unconditioned  the 
conditioned  is  not  cogitable.  We  confess,  then,  that  we 
are  totally  unable  to  understand  the  process  by  which  the 
learned  and  acute  professor  derives  the  judmient  of  cau- 
sality from  our  inability  to  think  the  unconditioned,  or  from 
the  negative  conception  of  real  and  necessary  being.  Our 
inability  to  think  the  absolute  commencement  of  existence, 
must,  according  to  his  own  statements,  be  regarded  as  re- 
sulting from  the  fact  that  we  think  contingent  existence  as 
originating  in  the  non-contingent,  that  is,  in  real  and 
necessary  being.  We  should,  therefore,  reverse  his  doctrine, 
and  say  that  the  judgment  of  causality  originates  in  our 
abilityt  not  in  our  inability ;  in  the  fact  that  we  can  and  do 
think  both  the  unconditioned  and  the  conditioned,  and  al- 
ways think  the  latter  as  the  effect  or  creation  of  the  former. 
that  is,  from  our  ability  to  think  things  as  they  really  exist; 
and  the  only  inability  to  be  noted  in  the  case  is  our  inabi- 
lity to  think  things,  and  not  to  think  them  in  their  real 
relations. 

But  denying  that  we  have  any  intuition  of  the  uncondi- 
tioned, or,  as  we  prefer  to  say,  of  the  Ideal  or  the  Intdli- 
^ble,  and  yet  maintaining  that  we  do  and  must  believe 
It,  Sir  William  is  obliged  to  represent  the  judgment  of 
causality  as  simply  a  belief,  though  a  primitive  and  ne* 
cessary  belief,  in  which  he  coincides  with  Reid,  and  does 
not  diiFer  essentially  from  Kant.  He  denies  it  to  be  a 
fEict  of  science,  and  boldly  takes  the  ground  that  the  first 
principles  of  our  knowledge  can  in  no  instance  be  them- 
selves objects  of  cognition,  mediate  or  immediate.  He 
admits  a  vovc  or  noetic  faculty  in  man,  the  inteUectus  of  the 
Latins  and  the  Vemunft  of  the  recent  (xerman  philoeopherB, 
but  he  makes  it  the  locus  or  place  of  first  principles,  rather 
than  the  power  of  apprehending  them  objectively  in  imme- 
diate intuition.  They  are  then  beliefs,  not  cognitions,  and 
beliefs  whicli  not  only  cannot  be  demonstrated,  but  of 
which  we  have  and  can  have  no  objective  evidence.  They 
are  therefore  purely  subjective;  and  as  all  science  must 
repose  on  them,    and   follow   their  law,  all  our  science  is 

[HI rely  subjective,    as   Hume  maintained.     Hence  Sir  WiU 
iam  Hamilton,    decidedly   the    most  learned   man  of   the 
Scottish  school,  and  the  first  metaphysician  in  Great  Brit* 
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ain,  coinciding  with  Reid  and  Kant)  leaves  us  in  the  same 
speculative  doubt  in  which  Hume  himself  had  left  us.  The 
Scottish  school,  which  originated  in  the  laudable  attempt 
to  refute  that  doubt,  and  to  reconcile  philosophy  and  com- 
mon sense,  has  then  undeniably  failed. 

Perhaps  French  Eclecticism,  founded  by  M.  Victor 
Cousin,  one  of  the  ablest  philosophers  and  best  writers  of 
our  age,  has  succeeded  better.  M.  Cousin  is  as  learned, 
as  erudite,  as  Sir  William  Hamilton,  and  far  surpasses  him 
in  brilliancy  of  geuius,  and  in  simplicity,  clearness,  beauty, 
vivacity,  grace,  and  elegance  of  style.  He  commenced  his 
philosophical  career  under  the  auspices  of  M.  Royer-Col- 
lard,  as  a  disciple  of  Reid  and  Stewart,  whom  ne  soon 
abandoned  for  Immanuel  Kant,  and  subsequently  for 
Schelling  and  Hegel.  His  pretension  is  by  a  broaa  and 
scientific  eclecticism  to  mould  all  systems  of  philosophy, 
in  so  far  as  affirmative,  into  one  harmonious  system,  which 
reconciles  all  differences,  and  affords  a  complete  and  solid 
explanation  of  human  science.  He  recognizes  a  rational 
or  non-empirical  element  in  all  the  facts  of  experience,  and 
makes  the  judgment  of  causality  a  revelation  or  inspiration 
of  the  spontcmeous  or  impersonal  reason,  which  he  assumes 
to  be  objective,  and  of  which  this  judgment  is  one  of  the 
constituent  elements.  But  though  he  calls  the  sponta- 
neous or  impersonal  reason  objective,  he  identifies  it,  save 
as  to  its  mode  of  operation,  with  reason  as  our  faculty  of 
intelligence.  Now  if  reason  be  our  faculty  of  intelligence, 
the  omy  faculty,  as  he  maintains,  by  'Which  we  know,  what- 
ever the  sphere  or  degree  of  our  knowledge,  it  is  our  self; 
for  though  faculties  may  be  distinguished  in  the  soul,  they 
cannot  be  distinguished  from  it,  and  therefore  cannot  be 
objective,  but  are  really  subjective.  In  this  case,  M.  Cou- 
sin coincides  with  Kant  and  the  Scottish  school.  If,  how- 
ever, he  insists  that  it  is  objective,  then  we  have  no  faculty 
of  intelligence,  are  irrational  and  unintelligent  by. nature, 
aa  much  so  as  a  plant  or  a  mineral.  How  thai  are  we 
capable  of  receiving  the  revelations  or  inspirations  of  rea- 
son ?  We  have  no  intellect  to  correspond  to  the  intdli- 
gible,  and  then  cannot  know  anything  at  all. 

M.  Cousin  seems  to  be  aware  of  some  difficulty  of  this 
sort,  and,  while  representing  reason  as  our  faculty  of  intel- 
ligence, identifies  it  in  its  spontaneous  activity  with  the 
reason,  \&yoQ^  or  Word  of  God.     But  this  only  involves  him 
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in  a  move  serioas  diffioulty.  -  B«Bflon  ift  oae  in  all  ite  modei^ 
and  M.  Courin^s  distinction  between  tbe  spontaneoas,  or, 
as  he  says*  taiMrwma/  reason,  and  the  reflective  or  peraonal 
reason,  is  only  a  distinction  between  indeliberative  and 
deliberative    activity,  —  the   distinction    which  oitr    theolo- 

E'ans  make  between  the  vottmtarmm  and  the  libemnk,  or 
iween  adtu  hominis  and  a4stu%  humanuB.  The  actor,  the 
xii  acHva^  is  the  same  in  both,  and  differs  only  as  to  the 
mode  of  its  operation.  As  the  Woid  or  Reason  of  Ood  ih 
God  in  the  Unity  of  the  Divine  Being,  the  identifieadcn 
of  reason  in  its  indeliberative  operations  with  the  Divwe 
Reason  is  to  identify  the  human  and  Irvine  natures,  add 
to  deny  all  but  a  modal  distinction  between  God  and  min, 
which  is  Pantheism  or  Egoism,  either  of  which  neecasarily 
excludes  the  judgment  of  causality,  and  therefore  all  scienee 
founded  on  it, 

M.  Cousin,  moreover,  resolves  being  into  cause,  and  tvUs 
ua  that  it  is  only  in  that  it  causes.  But  what  is  not  on>- 
not  cause,  and  if  being  is  only  in  causing,  then  it  cannot 
he  at  all,  for  it  cannot  cause  unless  it  is.  Therefoie  neither 
cause  nor  being  can  be  asserted,  and  we  have  pure  nihilisnd. 
If  being  is  only  in  that  it  is  a  cause,  and  is  cause  only  in 
that  it  causes,  cause  and  eflect  must  raciprocally  depend 
each  on  the  other,  and  each  is  merely  the  other's  conpfe- 
ment.  M.  Cousin  sees  this,  and  hence  he  places  cause 
and  effect  in  the  same  cat^rory.  If  in  the  same  oategorif, 
they  are  indistinguishable  save  as  the  two  poles  of  4ine  and 
the  same  existence,  aod  then  neither  is  oooeeivaUe  as  the 
product  of  the  other,-^the  cause  is  as  dependent  on  the 
effect  as  the  effect  on  the  cause.  In  this  case  the  rekMam 
of  cause  and  effect .  is  resolved  back  into  the  rdation  of  ha- 
inff  and  phenomenon,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  excludes  the 
judgment  of  causality.  If  being  is  only  in  that  it  causes, 
the  causative  act  is  necessary.  This  necessity  must  be 
either  extrinsic  or  intrinsic ;  extrinsic  in  the  case  oi  the  fint 
cause  it  cannot  be ;  then  intrinsic.  Then  the  effect  can  he 
only  the  evolution  or  emanation  of  the  cause,  and  save  as 
a  mode  indistinguishable  from  it,  which  makes  tbe  effect  a 
mere  phenomenon,  a  form  or  mode  of  the  cause,  and  we 
are  back  in  Pantheism ;  for  the  essence  of  Pantheism  is  in 
denying  all  substantive  existence  distinct  from  God,  and 
asserting  only  being  and  its  phenomena. 

M.   Cousin    then   afibrds    us  no    refutation    of   Htrase's 
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scepticism.  He  has  done  much  to  break  down  the  gross 
aensism  and  materialism  of  Locke  and  Condillac,  and  has 
latterly  manifested,  not  in  bis  philosophy,  but  in  his  per^ 
aonal  dispositions,  tendencies  which  we  cannot^  deny  our- 
selves the  honor  of  applauding;  but  presenting  the  ideal 
element  of  thought  as  the  constituent  element  of  reason, 
not  as  an  object  apprehended  by  our  noetic  or  intel- 
lective faculty,  immediately  presenting  itself  in  intuition, 
he  has  no  more  than  Kant,  tnan  Reid,  than  Sir  William 
Hamilton,  than  Hume  himself,  been  able  to  present  a 
solid  basis  for  science,  for  he  has  not  been  able  to  present 
the  first  principles  of  science  as  objectively  evident,  and  a 
science  based  on  principles  not  objectively  evident  is  sim- 
ply no  science  at  all,  and  however  irresistible  it  may  be,  it 
18  only  a  subjective  belief. 

Hosmini,  a  really  eminent  as  well  as  a  truly  pious  man, 
one  of  the  greatest  recent  glories  of  Italy,  has  made  some 
earnest  and  laudable  efforts  to  redeem  philosophy  from  the 
charge  of  scepticism;  but  at  bottom  ms  system  seems  to 
us  to  coincide  with  those  we  have  just  dismissed.  Like  Sir 
William  Hamilton,  like  Kant,  like  Cousin,  the  illustrious 
Italian  recognizes,  in  words  at  least,  a  non-empii^icai  ele< 
ment  in  our  cognitions,  which  he  calls  the  idea  of  being  or 
existence,  and  which  the  mind  applies  to  every  fact  or  object 
of  sensible  experience.  This  idea  is  not,  according  to  him, 
the  intuition  of  real  and  necessary  being,  or  of  actual  or  con- 
crete existence,  but  of  beine  in  general,  existence  indeter- 
minate and  abstract.  Then  it  is  not,  as  he  supposes,  prim- 
itive, for  we  must  conceive  the  concrete  before  we  can  con- 
ceive the  abstract,  since  the  abstract  without  the  concrete 
18  a  pure  nullity.  The  abstract  is  a  mental  conception 
farmed  by  the  mind,  operating  upon  the  concrete  intuitively 
apprehended.  We  cannot  think  or  aiHrm  existence  with- 
out thinking  or  affirming  the  existent.  Sir  William  Hamil- 
ton says  we  cannot  think  without  thinking  the  attribute 
of  existence,  as  if  existence,  or  being,  which  is  the  term  he 
should  have  used,  is  an  attribute.  He  who  says  being^ 
says  being  is.  Being  is  ultimate,  and  though  it  may  have 
attributes,  it  is  not  and  cannot  itself  be  an  attribute.  We 
may  distinguish  between  real  and  necessary  being  and 
contingent  or  created  existences,  but  not  in  being  itself  be- 
tween essentia^  or  substantia^  and  esse,  or  eofistere^  for  being 
which  exists  not,  is  not  being.     The  primitive  conception 
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of  QqA  18  that  of  being ;  henoe  be  names  himself^  I  AM 
THAT  AM,  Eoo  Suk  Qui  Sum.  Being  in  general,  em 
in  genere^  then,  is  inconceivable,  and  is  not  only  an  abstrao- 
tion,  but  even  an  impossible  abstraction.  We  haive  then, 
and  can  have,  no  idea  of  being  which  is  not  either  real  and 
necessary  being,— en«  neoes^arhun  et  reahy  the  ena  nmpR^ 
cUer  of  the  Schoolmen,  that  is,  God,— <ir  contingent  exist-* 
ence,  that  is,  cieature,  en«  Bscwndum  quid. 

But  passing  over  this,  Rosmini  cannot,  from  the  idea  of 
being  or  the  judgment.  Being  is,  arrive  at  the  judgment. 
Being  is  cause  or  creator.  The  first  principles  of  philos* 
ophy,  from  which  our  whole  intellectual  life  flows,  are, 
according  to  Rosmini,  the  idea  of  beine,  and  the  aeasible 
object.  These  are  the  primitive  daia.  How  from  theae  two, 
being  and  a  sensible  object,  obtain  the  judgment  of  caoaal- 
ity,  or  conclude  the  existence  of  a  causal  nearuB  between 
them,  --^  that  being  creates  or  places  the  sensible  object  ? 
He  most  connect  them  in  some  way,  or  else  deny  the  exist- 
ence of  the  sensible  object,  and  he  can  connect  them  only 
aa  being  and  phenomenon,  which  excludes  the  judgment 
of  causality,  and  renders  it  impossible  for  us  to  refute  the 
doctrine  of  the  identity  of  substance  and  phenomenon  of 
OroA  and  the  universe,  of  God  and  man,— which  we  have 
seen  neither  Cousin  nor  Sir  William  Hamilton  escapes,--* 
or  the  nihilism  of  Hegel. 

Schdling  maintains  the  doctrine  of  the  identity  of  sub- 
ject and  object,  the  contingent  and  necessary,  the  rehtive 
and  abscdute,  and  therefore  cannot  help  us,  though  he  as- 
sorts the  absolute,  the  unconditioned.  Hegel  starts  with 
the  oonceptiop  of  pure  being,  daa  reine  Syne^  which  in  his 
view  is  identical  with  not-being,  that  is,  with  indetermi- 
nate, unreal,  or  mere  possible  bSng.  But  the  possible  can- 
not be  prior  to  the  real,  for  it  is  the  power  or  ability  of  the 
real  to  plactf  the  contingent,  and  is  intrinaic  in  the  real 
and  neoessary.  Henoe  Hegel,  placing  the  possible  before 
the  real,  begins  Imd  ends  in  nullity.  The  common  error  of 
the  pseudo-ontolo^sts  is,  that  they  start  from  the  object,  not 
aa  real  being,  objectively  existing,  and  simply  presented  in 
intuition,  but  as  a  conception,  and  thus  give  us  no  real  on- 
tology^'but  a  pure  ideology.  The  being  they  assert  is  no 
Btal  being.  But  even  if  it  were,  they  could  not  assert  the 
judgment  of  causality,  because  it  is  not  contained  in  the 
judgment)  Being  is.  Hence  they  fall  inevitd>ly  into  Pan- 
theism. 
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The  Bchool  wbicli,  amoiig  us,  profeflies  to  follow  St* 
Thomas,  and  which  is  Ibe  mare  prevalent  as  well  as  the 
sounder  school  we  have,  denies  that  it  is  a  psychological 
school,  and  in  its  origin  it  certainly  was  ooL  It  professes  to 
pioceed  from  fwtum^  or  something  known,  io  the  unknown, 
by  the  way  of  demonstration.  But  this  is  no  more  nor  less 
t^fui  a  Cartesian  would  say.  It  menely  defines  a  method^ 
not  a  philosophy ;  and  though  it  proves  that  the  soliool  is 
faithful  to  the  method,  it  by  no  means  proves  that  it  is 
faithful  to  the  philosophy  of  St.  Thomas.  What  is  this 
noiumf  What  is  the  principium  of  the  sdniol?  The 
question  of  principles  is  prior  to  the  question  of  method, 
and  far  otherwise  important.  Your  method  may  be  good, 
bot  if  your  principles  ate  bad,  you  can  never  arrive  at  the 
truth  but  by  an  inconsequence,  by  a  violation  of  good 
logic.  ^  The  principium  of  this  school  is  a  seniBtUe  do^ar, 
that  iSf  a  contingent  existence  taken  from  sensible  exp^ 
rieace;  from  this  it  professes  to  proceed  demonstrative! v, 
by  the  principle  of  contradiction,  to  the  assertion  of  the 
necessary ;  that  is,  from  the  ens  oontingena  sensibly  appra- 
bended  4o  demonstrate  the  enM  necesaarium  ei  retUe^  which 
is  not  apprehensible  at  all. 

But  Hume  has  settled  it  for  ever  that  the  judgment  of 
causality  cannot  be  obtained  from  sensible  experience, 
dther  intuitively  or  demonstratively;  and  without  tlie 
judgment  of  causality  we  can  never  conclude  real  and  ne- 
cessary being  from  contingent  existence,  nor  contingent  ex- 
istence from  real  and  necessary  being.  If  the  professors  of 
this  school  will  examine  it,  they  will  find  that  this  judgment 
is  the  very  principle  of  their  demonstration,  ibr  the  prin- 
ciple of  cx>ntradiction,  without  it,  gives  only  the  possible, 
not  the  real.  They  have,  therefore,  the  judgment  of  can* 
sality  prior  to  their  demonstration,  and  do  but  apply  it  in 
their  demonstrative  process.  How  did  they  come  i)y  it? 
As  they  do  not  oonc^e  it  to  be  an  intuition,  they  can  eive 
only  some  one  of  the  answers  we  have  already  found  to 
be  mauflScient. 

Tbete  has  recently  sprung  up,  principally  in  France,  an- 
other school,  called  the  Traditional  School;  but  what  are 
their  piecise  doctrines  is  a  matter  of  dispute,  between  them 
and  taeir  opponents.  But  if  they  mean  that  tradition  ia 
neisessary  only  in  regard  to  the  superintelligible,  or  that  it 
is  necessary  only  as  an  assistant  in  the  ocdcr  of  the  iatelli* 
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gtble,  th^  are  «o  far  uaqaestionably  ri^ht;  but-  if  tbey 
mean  that  the  first  prindpks  of  sdenoe  are  known  milj  as 
learned  from  a  teacher,  tney  apply  in  all  it*  rigor  to  the 
natural  order,  in  which  St.  Anselo^  did  not  appl;^  it,  the 
maxim,  Crede  ut  inteUigas,  -and  thus  foand  science  on 
faith.  Judging  from  M.  Bonettys  criticisms  on  Gioberti, 
w^  should  say  this  is  their  doctrine,  and  this  is  only  a 
form  of  Jansenism.  Bot  judging  from  some  of  M.  Booet- 
ty^s  disclaimers,  we  might  be  inclined  to  think  it  is  not« 
He  says  expressly,  that  he  recognizes  reason  as  a  faculty  of 
the  soul,  a  natural  power  of  knowing  truth ;  but  be  denies 
that  it  is  a  power  to  inyent — discover — truth.  We  sup- 
pose he  means  the  first  and  necessary  trutbi^  ofmofnla  and 
theology.  But  this  is  not  d«risi?e,  for  he  leaves  it  in  doubt 
whether  he  means  motals  and  theology  in  the  superintelli- 
gible  order  only,  or  in  the  intelligible  ^x-der.  If  the  former, 
all  Christians  agree  with  him,  and  be  utters  only  a  truion ; 
if  he  ai^flfls  the  latter,  then  he  ^ther  means  simply  that, 
th<M]gh  man  is  able  to  know  thes^^ftvst  principiea  or  tieoee- 
toty  trorths,  tha  fomidation  of  what  i^  called  natural  the>> 
lilogy '  ^ifd'  etMds,  when  supertilrtii¥ally  rereakd,  Im  coakl 
ti^et'Mvif  disto^ered  them  l^  bis  own  unaided  eflbvta;  or 
h&  nieantf  CO*  det^-  that'  we  bm  tith^  dtseoita  ^r)  knvw 
ttem'-by  our  baHiral  reason,  if  the  fotmer  of  Ih^seaub* 
tffetitietioris,  he  e(^nerdes  with  QUihit^;  and  wesee  nai  why 
ttf^  ^^hould  combk< "him;  if  -the  latter,  'whieb  we'  sospMtta 
be- the  tease, '  %Hei^  be  is  of  bis  owh'  'CfpbAoni  he  denies  ^dl 
science  of  prjti^le«^  o^  necessary  *  truths  and  vmUy  ffonnds 
silence' on  fMtb  ;^' Which'  St.*  AiiBAm  certainly  never  dU, 
for  St.  Anselm  professes  to  demonstrate  the  existence  of 
<3od  ftoisti  the  idW  of  the  tnost  perfect  being,  wbidi  the 
human  mind  has  iktturaliy.  If  this  be  the  doctrine  of  fhs 
^obl^-  as  theiy*  opponents  allegei  the  TmditiosMliBts  ai«i 
ii^reglird  to  human  Heason,  like  PAsekl,  Lansennais,  Bayki 
Sant,  and  Hume,  reaHy  Bceptb^s. 

'  Now-  none  of  these  ^philosophei^s  and  schoob  «re  pnu»* 
tieaHy  sceptical,  -and  we  caD  tnem 'to'only  integafd-to  the 
t^dency  or  resuh  of-  thfeir  'i^utatiye  sj^tems^  Thtfe  is 
a^coiThiton  sense  which  directs,  to*  a*^rt«m>xtent«  all  men 
in  their  practical  judgitorftd;,  and  prevents  ibem  ftvnn  Tan- 
ning aa  wild  in  practjo^'^as  iH'  speeulaCioli%  Atnongst 
C&triolic^, 'speculafion  is  held  in  check  b3^  tlmtogyyimaA 
pbilosopbisri  are  obliged  tb  i^duetty  ii4ieihef  fa|;Mbiately<far 
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not,  a  sound  ontology ;  but  for  the  most  part,  tbey  bornm 
it  from  Catholic  theology,  instead  of  obtaining  it  from 
their  philoaophical  Bpeculation.  <*  What  is  taught  in  our 
sohook  under  the  head  of  philosophy,^  said  an  eminent 
Catholic  bishop  to  us  one  day,  *Hb  some  fragments  of 
Catholic  theology,  badly  proved.^  But  where  there  are 
no  theoloffical  restraints,  philosophy  almost  invariably  runs 
into  Pantneism,  scepticism,  and  nihilism.  Certainly  none  of 
the  ereat  philosophical  schools  of  our  day,  none  of  the  distiiK 
quiraed  philosopners  whom  it  is  counted  lawful  to  cite,  hayo 
been  able  to  solve  Hume's  problem  in  favour  of  science. 

Yet  let  us  not  for  this  despair  of  human  reason  or  of 
human  philosophy.  All  the  great  men  we  have  cited  were 
much  nearer  the  truth  than  at  first  sight  would  seem.  They- 
have  all  failed,  and  failed  because  misled  by  Des  Cartes, 
who  converted  philosc^hy  from  a  scicaice  of  principles  into 
9  science  of  method,  —  from  the  science  of  human  and 
diyme  things  in  the  natural  and  intelligible  order,  into 
what  Fichte  calls  very  happily  WiaBenschaftkhrei  or  science 
of. science,  that  is,  the  science  of  knowing.  They  have 
beeo  thu»  led  to  the  investigation  of  oxiceptions  instead 
9f  thia^tt,  the  object  thought  in  the  respect  that  it  is  the 
eendative  of  aubjeot,  instead  of  contemplating  it  in  the 
Tm^ect  that  is  thing,  and  exists  independent  of  the  thinking 
subject  Modem  philosophy,  at  least  the  philosophy  in 
iwgjoe,  is  nothing  but  a  methodology,  and  yery  wretched  at 
that.  .  The  investigation  of  prindp&  should  always  precede 
ftlie  iayestigation  ofmethod,  tor  it  is  the  principles  that  deter* 
diite  the  method,  not  the  method  that  determines  the  priiH 
dplea. 

'Pribdples  must  no  doubt  be  taken  from  thought)  but 
fiter  thought  as  objective,  not  as  a  fact  of  consdousnesa. 
Sir  William  Hamilton  has  well  corrected  the  error  of 
^dd).  who  made  consdousness  a  spedal  faculty  distin^ 
eui^ble  from  our  general  cognitive  raculty ;  but  be  has 
himself,  mistaken  the  true  character  of  the  fact  of  pon« 
adoiisness*  He  says  consdousness  is  dual,  and  in  thought 
we  a«j  alike  consdous  of  both  sulgject  and  object.  This 
is  .not  exact.  Pierre  Leroux  says,  more  correctly,  that  coiu 
sdhsusness  is  simply  the  recognition  of  ourselves  in  the 
act  of  thought  as  the  subject  thinking.  We  see,  percdve^ 
eruapprebend  the  object,  and  are  conscious  that  it  is  we 
who-  Bee».  pevceive,  or  apprehend  it.  .  The  fact  of  consdousr 
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is  dniply  this  xcoo^gmtioii  of  sdf  as  sulgfict  Tim  ^i** 
tincdon  is  impcMlaDt ;  fior,  if  we  iadiide  imider  the  fret  of 
oonsciouflDeaB  the  tfaitig  thought  as  well  as  the  suliyect 
thinking,  we  can  include  it  only  in  condiation  with  oiir« 
selves,  sim^y  as  the  objective  terminus  of  thonglit,  and 
have  still  the  question  to  aettk  whether  it  be  placed  by  the 
subject,  or  whether  it  exist  as  thing  independent  of  toqjecU 
It  IS  this  ooofusbn  dT  the  object  with  the  fiict  of  cxmsdons- 
ness  that  has  led  Sir  William  Hamilton  to  deny  that  the 
unconditioned  can  be  thougbtf  and  Professor  iFenifr  to 
represent  the  scibtfe,  or  the  knowaUe,  as  the  afntbesis  of 
subject  and  object,  which  supposes  nothing  to  exist  save  «s 
known,  and  thus  confounds  existence  and  knowledge,  thoaght 
and  being,  conceptions  and  t^it^S** 

The  correction  of  this  fatal  erior  lies  in  taking  our  prin- 
ciples, not  from  the  object  as  percepiunh  but  as  m^-hkC 
as  object  perceived,  but  as  thing  existing  a  parte  m,  sd^ 
which  is  object  because  it  is  thing,  and  not  thing  becaois 
it  is  object.  E^moloeically,  to  thMc  is  to  ihin§9  fixr  the 
two  words  are  from  the  same  .Anglo-Saxon  mot;  bat  this 
does  not  .mean  that  the  thought  gives  to  the  object  its 
reality,  but  a  thing  or  reafity  to  itself;  that  is,  pnaaentsA 
dang  or  reality  to  the  appvehensioB  of  the  subject,  in  the 
sense  in  which  the  word  realize  is  sometinea  used  evca 
by  Sir  William  Hamilton,  as  when  he  says,  reaUate  in. 
thougbtf  that  is,  bring  distinctly  before  the  mind  the  thing 
or  reality  with  which  the  thought  is  conversant.  Strictly 
speaking,  to  think  is  to  judoe,  that  is,  to  judee  or  affinn 
tne  perceptum  is  res  at  thing.  It  dedares  the  £ict,  but 
does  not  create  it.  Let  this  be  borne  in  mind,  that  to 
think  things  conditions  the  object  as  object  tbouf^t,  but 
not  as  thing  existing  in  the  order  of  reality.  This  done, 
we  must  take  our  principiumy  not  from  the  object  as  ob- 
ject, but  as  thinff  or  r^ity.  It  is  the  reality  ve  must 
contemplate,  not  the  reality  as  object,  or  conditioned  by  oar 
act  of  thinking,  which  is  not  the  tjtiing  itself,  but  our  oon- 
ception.  In  this  way  our  pritrnpium  will  be  the  prmiifium 
of  things,  which  must  be  the  |»rtiieipe«im  of  all  real  scmdo^ 
of  all  scienoe  that  is  not  subjective  and  illusory. 

Now  our  solution  of  the  proUem  we  have  been  eaosi^ 
ing  has  already  been  foreshadowed.  The  judgment  of 
causality  is  a  primitive  judgment  or  first  principle,  and  U 
embraced  in  toe  principitun  of  all  human  sdfiio^  a9  jn  ^ 
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pHneipkan  of  ihhtgs.  AD  phiIosc^Uer%  not  excepting  even 
Hume,  if  he  understood  himsdf,  do  really  admit  a  nohr 
empirical  element  in  all  our  cognitions,  idfeal  and  apodi<v- 
tic.  This  element  Reid  calls  the  principles  of  common 
sense;  Kant  calls  it  a  form  or  category  of  the  reason  or 
understanding;  Cousin,  a  revelation,  inspiration,  some^ 
times  the  constituent  element,  of  the  spontaneous  reason ; 
Rosmini,  the  idea  of  being  or  existence  in  general,  which 
precedes  and  accompanies  all  our  empiricd  judgments; 
Sir  William  Hamilton  seems  to  call  it  a  primitive  and 
necessary  belief,  arisinff  from  the  impotence  of  our  reason 
to  oonceiye  the  unconditioned;  but  nowever  they  call  it^ 
they  all  in  some  form  or  other  assert  it,  or  at  least  concede 
it  All  agrecy  with  the  exception  of  the  so-called  Thomists, 
that  it  Is  indemonstrable,  for  it  is  the  principle  or  basis  of 
all  demonstration.  Now  we  think  philosophers  here  lose 
themselves  in  a  tog^  and  make  a  great  mystery  of  what  is 
in  reality  very  plam  and  simple.  This  ideal  element  is  the 
prineipium  of  tnings,  and  simply  affirms  itself  to  us  intui- 
tively. Say  with  Kosmini  that  the  idea  of  bein^  precedes 
and  accompanies  ev^y  one  of  our  judgments,  only  that  it 
is  the  idea  or  apprehension  of  real  and  necessary  being, 
you  have  then  the  intuitive  judgment.  Real  and  necessary 
Deing  is.  Add  the  judgment  of  causality,  that  is.  Real  and 
neoessarj  being  is  cause  or  creator,  that  is,  as  Gioberti  ex- 
presses it.  Real  and  necessary  being  creates  existences, 
and  you  have  an  ideal  formula  or  judgment  which  at  once 
is  the  prineipium  of  things  and  of  science.  Say  now  that 
this  ideal  formula  or  judgment  affirms  itself  in  immediate 
intuition,  and  you  have  our  solution  of  the  problem.  Real 
and  necessary  Being,  Ens  simpHciier,  is  God,  though  we 
do  not  always  advert  to  the  fact,  as  St.  Augustine  says, 
and  thus  we  have  the  judgment  of  causality,  oecause  God 
Ideals  or  affirms  himself  to  our  noetic  faculty,  and  affirms 
mUMf  as  creating  existence  or  the  universe,  and  we 
mUblty  if  we  may  use  a  Gallicism,  at  the  spectacle  of  crea- 
tkxi.  The  oriein  of  the  judgment  is  in  intuition  of  the 
creative  act  orCrod,  and  is  therefore,  though  indemon- 
strable, except  or  oonseqaeniiiSi  objectively  evident,  and 
tfaetefore  knowledge,  not  merely  belief,  as  Sir  William 
Hamilton  pretends.  To  clear  up  all  this  and  establish  it 
8id3sf!K*torily  would  require  a  volume ;  but  it  is  not  necessary 
t&'kiUsmpt  it  here,  since  it  has  already  been  dbne  in  the 
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metaphydca]   articles   inserted  in   our  Revievr  during  the 
Uwt  five  years.     It  is  enough   for  the  preset  to  say  that 
this  iudgment,  formed«by  intuition  of  the  reality,  entm  as 
an  mt^ral  element  into  every  one  of  our  empiricsl  judff- 
ments^  and  forms  the  necessary,  apodictic,    and  infallible 
element  of  those  jud^ents,  from  which  there  is  and  need 
be  no  appeal.      Our  judgment  of  causality  in  the  order  of 
second  causes   copies    or    imitates   our   judgment   in   the 
CHrder  of  the  first  cause,  and,  like  that  judgment,  has  one 
term    necessary^   the  other  contingent.     When  we  see  an 
event  happen^  we  judge  at  once  that  it  has  a  cause;  for  we 
know,  as  it  happens,  that  it  is  in  the  order  of  contingents, 
and  that  contingents  cannot  come  into  existence  uncaused, 
since  they  are  not  God,  and  nothing  not  Grod  can  exist  bat 
by  his  causative  or  creative  act.     So  far,  then,  as  the  judg- 
ment afiirms  that  the  event  has  had  a  cause,  it  repeats  the 
primitive  judgment,  and  is  infallible ;   but  so  far  as  it  as- 
signs this  or  that  particular  cause  for  this  or  that  parti- 
cular event,  it  depends  on  experience,  and  may  or  may  not  be 
just.    Here  the  judgment  is  not  apodictic,  alid  has  only  pro- 
bability, or  what  is  called  moral  c^tainty. 

Our  solution,  it  will  be  seen,  differs  in  only  one  respect 
from  that  of  the  so-called  Thomist  school,  a  school  whidi 
has  not  wholly  broken  with  the  past,  and  which  retains 
many  traditions  of  the  ancients,  the  greater  Fathers,  and 
more  distinguished  scholastics.  This  difference  is,  that  we 
be^n  intellectual  life  with  the  intuition  of  the  principle  of 
things,  and  it  begins  it  with  a  sensible  fact,  and  ascends,  by 
way  of  demonstration,  to  that  principle.  But  the  principle 
once  obtained,  we  proceed  alilce,  and  come  to  tne  same 
conclusions.  In  this  we  think  the  members  of  this  school 
mistake  the  real  sense  of  St.  Thomas,  and  suffer  them- 
selves unconsciously  to  be  affected  by  the  conceptualism  of 
Des  Cartes.  The  state  of  the  question  has  been  changed 
since  the  time  of  Thomas,  and  involves  now,  as  it  did 
not  then,  a  discussion  of  the  principles  of  demonstratiott 
itself  Certainly  St.  Thomas  teaches  that  God  can  be 
known,  though  not  per  se;  but  this  does  not  necessarily 
imply  that  we  cannot  have  intuition  of  real  and  necessary 
being,  which  is  God,  or  of  real  and  necessary  being  creat- 
ing existences,  which  is  at  once  the  prinaple  of  things 
and  the  principle  of  science.  No  doubt  this  judgment, 
though  intuitive,    becomes  clear  and  distinct  to  relectire 
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intellect  only  by  a  process  of  reasoning.  What  St.  Thomas 
really  does,  is  to  clear  up  and  render  this  judgment  dis« 
tinct  by  what  he  calls  demonstration.  The  question  as  to 
the  origin  of  the  judgment  of  causality,  the  real  basis  of 
all  demonstration,  was  not  debated  in  his  time.  He  finds 
the  mind  in  possession  of  it,  and  uses  it  without  further 
question.  But  if  he  had  been  asked  its  origin,  it  is  not 
to  be  believed  that  he  would  have  said  we  obtain  it  from 
demonstration.  Then  again,  though  he  appears  to  start 
from  the  sensible  element,  his  real  process  is  not  to  infer 
the  ideal  or  noetic  element  from  it,  but  to  disengage  it, 
and  to  show  that  it  is  the  Divine  judgment.  To  this  pro- 
cess well  understood  there  is  nothing  to  object^  and  it  is  the 
▼ery  process  we  are  ourselves  obliged  to  follow  in  order  to 
show  that  our  principium  is  really  the  principle  of  things, 
that  is  to  say,  is  really  God  by  his  act  creating  the  uni- 
verse. The  Thomist  seems  to  us  to  confound  the  method 
it  is  necessary  to  follow  in  teaching  with  the  method  the 
mind  follows  in  its  own  intellectual  life.  Whoever  teaches 
philosophy  milst  follow  his  method,  but  it  will  not  do  to 
confound  it  with  the  method  of  that  which  the  teacher 
has  to  explain  and  systematize. 


Art.  III. — The  Know-Nothing  Platform. 

The  article  in  our  last  Review,  on  A  Knoto-Nolhing 
Legislaturcj  was  written  and  in  type  before  the  meeting  of 
the  delegates  of  the  Know-Nothing  party  in  their  National 
Council  in  Philadelphia,  and  consequently  before  we  were 
aware  of  the  apparent  split  in  the  secret  order  on  the  ques- 
tion of  slavery.  Had  we  foreseen  that  the  order  would 
agree  to  play  the  game  of  being  pro-slavery  at  the  South 
and  anti-slavery  at  the  North,  we  should  have  expressed 
ourselves  less  decidedly  as  to  its  failure  as  a  political  party 
in  the  country.  We  look  upon  the  protest  and  apparent 
separation  of  the  Northern  Enow-Nothings  as  a  mere  ruse, 
designed  solely  to  secure  sectional  votes.  We  do  not  be- 
lieve that  there  is  any  real  division  in  the  order,  or  that 
there  has  been  any  real  modification  of  its  principles,  and 
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perhaps  it  has  never  been  more  fcMrniidaJble  than  at  tin^ 
present  moment. 

Massachusetts  had  rendered  herself  so  odious  to  the 
South  by  her  Know-Nothing  legislation,  especially  on  the 
slavery  question,  that  it  was  idle  fQr  the  party  to  go  into 
the  canvass  in  any  Southern  or  Southwestern  State 
without  having  ostensibly  disowned  all  fellowship  with 
her.  The  Council  felt  it  necessary,  to  enable  the  party  to 
assume  a  national  character  in  some  States  andf  u  sec- 
tional character  in  others.  Hence  we  regard  the  protest 
and  withdrawal  of  the  Northern  membm  as  mutually 
concerted,  and  done  to  enable  the  order  to  have  some 
chance  of  securing  the  votes  of  the  Southern  and  National 
Whigs,  But  there  is,  in  our  opinion,  no  real  breach  be- 
tween the  two  sections  of  the  organization.  The  Northern 
Anti-Nebraska  Enow-Npthings  and  the  Southern  and 
Western  Nebraska  Know-Nothings  stand,  we  have  no 
doubt,  equally  well  in  the  order ;  and  if  the  order  puts  up 
a  national  ticket,  both  will  be  found  voting  in  loving  har- 
mony for  the  same  candidates,  whether  those  candidates 
are  Nebraska  or  Anti-Nebraska.  We  therefore  believe  our. 
Massachusetts  Know-Nothings  are  in  as  good  standing  in 
the  order  as  any  others.  Of  course,  this  is  only  an  opin- 
ion ;  but  we  think  the  public  will  by  no  means  find  it  an 
idle  opinion. 

The  Know-Nothing  party  originated  we  know  not 
when,  where,  or  by  whom,  but  we  make  little  doubt  that 
its  organization  has  been  favored  and  supported  prind- 
pall^  by  that  section  of  the  Whig  party,  wno,  after  tkax 
terrible  defeat  in  the  election  of  General  Pierce,  despaired 
of  ever  attaining  again  to  power  under  their  own  name 
and  organization.  The  Democratic  party  was  so  strong 
at  the  moment  of  the  election,  that  its  division  or  the  dis- 
affection  of  a  large  portion  of  its  members,  when  the  dis^ 
tribution  of  offices  came,  might  be  reasonably  expected. 
The  master-stroke  of  policy,  then,  would  be  to  seize  upon 
an  organization  that  would  secure  the  support  of  the  main 
body  of  the  defeated  Whigs  and  Free-Souers,  and  attract 
the  co-operation  of  disaffected  Democrats.  Out  of  these 
three  elements  it  would  not  be  unreasonable  to  hope  for 
ihe  forming  of  a  party  strong  enough  to  elect,  the  next 
President.  Such  was  the  calculation.  Fortune  seemed  to 
favor  the  conspirators.     The  disaffection  in  the  Democratic 
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ranks  was  even  greftU^r  io  several  leading  States  than 
could  have  reasonably  been  ccointed  on,  and  the  passage 
of  the  Nebraska  Bill  and  ^  the  repeal  of  that  absurdity  called 
^*the  Missouri  Compromise,**  came  most  opportunely  to 
infuse  new  life  and  energy  into  the  Free-Soil  party,  and  to 
draw  into  a  sympathy  with  them  a  large  number  of  North- 
em  Whigs  who  hacf  hitherto  stood  up  manfully  in  support 
of  the  Constitution  and  the  Union;  So  great  was  th&^real 
or  affected  wrath  of  our  Boston  Whigs,  of  those  even  who 
had  sustained  Mr.  Webster  in  his  national  policy,  and  had 
some  distant  hopes  of  making  Mr.  Everett  the  Whig  can- 
didate for  the  Presidency  in  1856,  that  they  were  at  first 
indisposed  to  execute  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law  in  the  case 
of  Anthony  Bums.  For  ourselves,  though  not  opposed  to 
the  Nebraska  Bill,  and  having  always  disapproved  the 
Missouri  Compromise,  as  unconstitutional  and  absurd, 
we  were  provoKed  at  the  introduction  of  the  biU,  because 
it  seemea  to  us  inopportune  and  uncalled  for.  Once  in- 
troduced, of  course,  we  must  support  it ;  but  we  believed  it 
bad  policy  on  the  part  of  the  friends  of  the  administration 
to  introduce  it,  and  we  think  so  still. 

With  the  views  of  a  large  number  of  individual  Whigs 
we  have  ot  late  years  had  many  sympathies;  but  we  have 
never  had  any  sympathy  with  the  Whigs  in  their  party 
action.  They  have  since  assuming  the  name  of  Whiffy  in 
18S^  seldom  had  any  firm  and  fixed  principles  by  which 
they  seemed  prepared  to  stand  or  to  fall.  They  have,  es- 
pecially since  1888,  as  a  party,  seemed  too  fond  of  making 
up  false  issues,  and  availing  themselves  of  every  temporary 
and  local  excitement,  and  every  temporary  and  local  fanat- 
icism, that  promised  to  give  them  a  temporary  and  local 
accession  of  numbers.  The  reason  of  this  is  not  in  their 
natural  sympathy  with  these  excitements  and  fanaticisms, 
but  in  the  fact  of  their  weakness  as  a  national  party. 
There  is  no  use  in  denying  or  seeking  to  disguise  the  fact, 
that  the  Democratic  party  represents  the  national  senti- 
ment, and  is,  whenever  that  sentiment  can  fully  express 
itself,  the  dominant  party  of  the  Union.  It  can  never  be 
defeated,  save  in  certain  localities,  when  the  issue  is  fairly 
made  up,  and  the  people  come  to  a  direct  vote  between  it 
and  its  opponents.  It  is  the  only  party,  when  in  place, 
strong  enough  to  propdse  and  carry  its  measures.  Twice 
nnce  1840  the  Wnigs  have  been  in  {dace,  and  in  neither 
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case  have  they  been  able  to  carry  out  their  avowed  policy; 
but  ID  both  they  have  been  obliged  to  abandon  tbeir  m»- 
tioctive  measures,  and  to  adopt  a  policy,  in  the  nudoi 
acceptable  to  their  Democratic  opponents.  Hence  the  to- 
cession  of  the  Whigs  on  a  distinctive  policy  of  their  own, 
or  by  a  firm  and  manly  reliance  on  their  own  strengtb,  ii, 
whether  desirable  or  not,  out  of  the  question,  and  they  are 
obliged  to  remain  in  onpodtion,  or  resort  to  stratagem,  to 
avail  themselves  of  colUteral  issues  and  tempcnrary  expe- 
dients. 

Now  this  Know-Nothing  order,  whether  it  was  coo* 
ceived  and  brought  forth  by  Whigs  as  such  or  not,— and 
for  our  part  we  do  not  believe  that  it  was,— seemed  ad« 
mirably  adapted  to  their  purpose;  and  when  its  mani^en 
proposed  it  to  the  Whig  members  of  the  last  CoagnsB^ 
all  but  two  or  three  of  them,  if  our  information  be  correct, 
agreed  to  adopt  it.  It  professed  to  be  wholly  independent 
of  all  existing  party  organizations,  and  therefore  it  ap- 
|>ealed  directly  to  the  members  of  those  party  organitt- 
tions  which  it  was  felt  were  effete,  or  too  feeble  to  attain 
to  power  in  their  own  name,  and  to  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  persons  who  were  dissatisfied  with  all  the  old  par- 
ties, and  desirous  of  seeing  a  new  party  arise  from  tiieir 
ashes.  The  number  of  these  last  was  much  larger  and 
more  important,  two  or  three  years  aco,  than  is  commonly 
supposea.  The  Whigs  had  no  weU-settled  policy,  and 
they  had  proved  themselves  unable  to  administer  toe  gov* 
ernment  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  country.  The  free- 
Soilers  were  fanatics,  and  hostile  to  the  Union,  and  the 
Democrats  were  tinctured  with  fillibusterism,  and  tending 
to  ultraism  under  the  seductive  name  of  progressive  de- 
mocracy with  fearful  rapidity,  and  seemed  on  Uie  point  of 
abandoning  for  ever  the  American  for  the  European  de- 
mocracy, that  is,  American  Constitutionalism  for  French 
Jacobinism.  We  ourselves  should  have  been  most  huppj 
to  have  seen  a  new  party  springing  up,  that  should  nave 
been  neither  Whig  nor  iJemocratic,  but  which  should  com- 
bine the  conservative  elements  of  both  parties.  Such  a 
party  seemed  to  us  at  one  moment  not  woolly  impossiUet 
and  if  it  could  have  been  formed  on  truly  American  pHn- 
ciples,  it  would,  though  not  immediately,  but  in  time,  nave 
attained  to  power ;  and  even  before  doing  so,  it  would  have 
exerted  a .  wholesome  restraining  influence  upon  the  actiM 
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of  whatever  party  might  be  in  place.    To  persons  desirous 
of  a  truly  ocmservative  party,  that  is,    conservative  in  a 

rd,  not  a  bad  sense,  the  Know-Nothings  pretended  to 
such  a  party,  although  we  never  for  a  moment  believed 
them*  Being  a  secret  order,  and  their  real  principles,  if 
they  had  any,  being  unknown,  except  to  the  managers, 
they  could  profess  anything  according  to  the  predilections 
of  the  persons  they  addressed,  provided  those  persons  were 
non-Catholics.  With  men  of  a  conservative  tendency,  they 
w»e  conservative;  'with  radicals,  they  were  radicals;  with 
FilHbusters,  they  were  Fillibusters ;  with  Free-Soilers,  they 
were  antislaven^;  with  the  friends  and  supporters  of  the 
compromises  of  the  Constitution,  they  were  organized  for 
the  purpose  of  putting  down  the  Free-Soilers,  and  protecting 
the  Union. 

But  they  must,  in  order  to  be  able  to  draw  largely  from 
the  Democratic  ranks,  appeal  to  other  sentiments.  They 
therefore  professed  strong  American  and  anti-foreign  sym- 
pathies, which  would  attract  what  remained  of  the  old 
** Native  American*^  party,  and  also  strong  Protestant, 
anti-Catholic  sentiments,  which  would  enlist  the  Evanjzeli* 
cal  and  No-Fopery  party  of  the  country.  It  was  from 
their  opposition  to  foreign  residents  and  naturalized  citi- 
zens and  their  strong  appeals  to  Native  American  prgu- 
dices,  and  their  opposition  to  the  Catholic  Church  and 
strong  appeals  to  Protestant  fanaticism,  that  they  hoped  to 
enlist  under  their  banner  a  sufficient  number  of  the  bemo* 
cratic  party  to  secure  them,  with  the  despairing  Whigs, 
the  Free-£ioilers,  and  the  no-party  men,  a  majority  of 
voters  in  a  majority  of  the  States  and  in  the  Union.  The 
Native  American  and  anti-foreign  appeals  were  intended 
principally  for  the  South,  and  the  anti-Catholic  and  Pro* 
testant  appeals  principally  for  the  North.  These  appeals, 
with  the  nope  of  office  neld  out  to  a  large  class  of  men 
who  under  any  other  organization  knew  they  had  and 
could  have  no  chance  of  attaining  to  place,  it  was  thought, 
not  whoUy  without  reason,  would  suffice  to  give  them  the 
political  power  of  the  country. 

Such  are  the  Know-Nothings  and  their  hopes  regarded 
as  a  political  party.  While  we  are  writing,  important  elec- 
tions are  taking  place  in  several  States  at  the  South  and 
Southwest,  the  result  of  which  has  not  reached  •  us,  but 
which  will  most  likely  prove  to  be  of  a  mixed   character. 
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.The  MioeoB  of  the  party  as  a  poKlieal  party  depaifli  ob 
kfl  ability  to  draw  off  irom  -the  Denoermtic  pa^y  voCen 
enough,  when  added  to  the  main  iiody  of  the  old  WMg 
party,  with  the  Free^SoilerB,  Anrti-Nebraftka  men,  and  oflSoe- 
teekers,  to  constitute  a  majority  in  a  Presdential  eledioD. 
Whether  they  can  do  this  or  not,  is  as  yet  undecided.  If 
the  old  Democratic  party  rally  to  their  old  principlei,  and 
vote  according  to  their  old  party  associations,  they  wifl  be 
able,  with  the  recruits  they  wiU  obtain  from  those  honor- 
able and  high-minded  Whigs  who,  though  disliking  the 
Democratic  party,  will  rote  for  it  in  prefisrence  to  the 
Know-Nothing  party,  and  among  whom  we  may  reokoa 
with  certainty  the  large  body  of  CadiolicB,  who  have 
generally  supported  the  Whig  party,  they  will  be  defesled 
in  the  coming  Presidential  election,  and  the  country  will 
be  saved  from  the  indelible  disgrace  so  cunningly  prepared 
for  it.  The  duty  of  every  high-minded  and  patriotic  Ameri- 
can citizen  would,  therefore,  seem  to  be  plain.  Whatever 
Inay  have  been  our  dislike  to  the  Democratic  party,  or  to  the 
present  administration,  we  must  ralW,  it  seema  to  us,  to  its 
support,  and  do  all  in  our  power  m  the  State  and  FedenI 
elections  to  prevent  its  defeat.  There  is  really  no  room 
for  hesitation.  The  Democratic  party  to-day  represnti 
the  honor  and  good  finth  of  the  nation,  and  we  are  ddied 
upon  by  every  consideration  which  can  weigh  with  free- 
men and  patriots  to  give  it  our  firmest  support,  whatever 
may  have  been  its  errors  and  short-comings. 

But  it  is  not  precisely  under  its  aspect  as  a  politicil 
Iparty  that  we  wish  principally  to  consider  this  Know- 
Nothing  organisation.  We  wish  rather  to  consider  it  ia 
its  relation  to  civil  and  religious  liberty.  We  have  before 
us,  in  The  Boston  Daily  AdoerHeer  of  August  8tb,  the 
platform  adopted  on  the  previous  day  by  the  J^iow-Nothiog 
State  Council  at  Springfield  in  tms  State.  We  do  not 
propose  to  examine  this  platform  in  all  its  parts.  We  prt^ 
pose  to  examine  only  a  part  of  the  sixth  article,  which  ire  oipy 
entire  :— 

"  6.  The  right  to  worship  God  according  to  the  dictates  of  ooe'i 
conscience,  to  be  preserved  inviolate.  Resistance  to  any  politico- 
ecclesiastical  hierarchy,  which,  through  its  agents,  be  they  pope, 
bishops,  or  priests,  who  attempt  to  invade  tiiis  right,  or  acqniie  po* 
litical  power.  Hence,  we  rebuke  all  attempts  toapprdpriate  tbe 
public  funds  to  the  establishment  of  sectarian  schoob,  aU  attenpti 
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to  exdade  the  BtUe  as  a  text-book  tfaeirefrom,  Mid:  all  attemptiB  to 
viest  from  the  laity  aad  give  to  the  priesthood  the  con^l  of 
church  property.  We  alao  rebuke  in  iodignant  temis  such  sen** 
timents  y  these,  pat  forth  by  the  representatives  of  the  Papal 
power : — ^that  '  Protestantism  has  no  rights  in  the  presence  of 
Catholicism ; '  that  '  religious  liberty  is  only  to  be  endured  until 
the  opposite  can  be  established  with  safety  to  the  Catholic  world  ; ' 
and  that '  the  Catholics  of  America  are  bound  to  abide  by  the  inter- 
pretation put  upon  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  by  the 
Pope  of  Rome/  " 

It  is  one  of  the  most,  painful  things^  in  our  oontnovAnrjF 
with  antir  Catholics,  to  be  obliged  always  to  complain  of 
their  .perversioDs  and,  misrepresentations  of  Catholic  writers* 
We  say  it,  aod  in  sorrow,  not  in  anger»  that  we  have  never^ 
since  we  became  a  Catholic,  found  the  least  approach  to 
loyalty  and  good  faith  in  a.  NorPopery  opponent.  In  thia 
short  article  three  sentences  are.  cited,  as  if  from  Catholio 
writers,  two  of  which  are  sheer  forfferies,  and  the  other  a 
perversion.  No  Catholic  writer  has  ever  written  thab 
''  religious  liberty  is  only  to  be  endured  till  the  opposite 
ean  be  established  with  safety  to  the  Catholic  world*"^  op 
that  <<  the  Catholics  of  America  are  bound  to  abide  by  the 
interpretation  put  upon  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  by  the  Pope  of  Rpme.^  These  are  pure  inventions^ 
gross  fabrications.  Undoubtedly,  Catholics  oppose  what 
passes  with  man^  people  for  reli^ous  liberty,  tnat  is,  the 
liberty  of  in6delity  to.enslftye  religion,  or  to  make  the  civil 
magistrate  the  director,  of  cooscieQce;  buti  no  Catholic  has 
ever  opposed,  in  any  form  or  shape,,  in  any  age  or  country^ 
the  liberty  of  relis^iop,  or  true  religious  lioerty.  We  have 
ourselves  uniformly  opposed,  both  before  and  sinoe  ouc 
conversion  to  Catholicity,  the  liberty  of  infidels,  Evaogeli^ 
cals,  and  politicians,  to  owlave  religion  and  trample  oa 
the  r^hts  of  conscience,,  which  is  accountable  to.  God 
alope;  but  we  have  i^  uniformly,,  and  with  all  the  energy 
of  our  soul,  in  speaking  and  \xk  writing,  defended  reji$|[toua 
liberty  full  and  entire.  So  has.  our  excellent  young  friend^ 
a  sincere  and  earnest^minded  Catholics  Robert  A.  Bakeh 
well,  late  editor  of  The  Shepherd  of  the  VaUey^  who,  wet 
regret,  has^  received  harsh  me^ure  at  the  hands  not  only 
of  Protes^imts,  but  even  of  some  of  his  Catholic  contempo^ 
rarie^  All  we  ask  for  our  Church,  we  have  said  over,  and 
ov^  4gi0n,  is  **  an,,opep  field  and  £iir  pli^*^'    We  dmand 
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fiir  her  as  a  right,  which  the  state  and  all  individaak  are 
bound  to  respect,  full  liberty  to  profess  and  practise  her 
faith  and  discipline ;  and  what  we  claim  for  her  in  face  of 
the  civil  authority,  or  of  secular  society,  we  have  uni- 
formly expressed  our  readiness  to  concede  to  the  sects, 
nay,  if  it  were  necessary,  to  defend  for  them,  for  we  hold  the 
absolute  incompetency  of  the  state  in  spirituals. 

The  sentence,  that  *'  the  Catholics  of  America  are  bound 
to  abide  by  the  interpretation  put  upon  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  by  the  Pope  of  Rome,^'  we  have 
seen,  in  some  secular  prints,  ascribed  to  the  editor  of  this 
periodical ;  but  its  veiy  style  should  have  saved  him  from 
such  an  indignity.  We  have  never,  in  speaking  or  in 
writing,  in  pubhc  or  in  private,  expressed  any  such  doc- 
trine, for  we  have  never  claimed  for  the  Pope  any  power 
at  all  to  interpret  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
or  any  other  civil  constitution,  except  that  of  the  Papal 
States  themselves.  What  we  have  said  is,  that  Catholics 
are  bound  in  conscience  to  obey  the  civil  government  in 
all  things  not  repugnant  to  the  law  of  Grod  ;  and  we  envj 
not  the  man  who  will  maintain,  either  that  he  is  not 
bound  in  conscience  to  obey  the  civil  authority  at  all,  or 
that  he  is  bound  to  obey  it  when  it  commands  what  the 
law  of  God  forbids.  Assuming  that  we  are  thus  hound, 
we  are  bound  to  obey  every  constitutional  enactment, 
unless  the  Constitution  itself  authorizes  things  repugnant 
to  the  law  of  God.  Thus  we  have  reasoned  against  those 
who,  on  the  ground  of  conscience,  or  the  Higher  Law,  as 
they  call  it,  m))ect  to  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law.  That  law 
is  constitution^],  and  the  Constitution  authorizes  nothing 
repugnant  to  the  Divine  law,  and  therefore  you  cannot 
plead  conscience  or  the  Higher  Law  against  it.  Now  here 
are  two  assumptions,  one  as  to  the  constitutionality  of  the 
law,  and  the  other  as  to  the  repugnance  or  non-repugnanoe 
of  the  Constitution  to  the  law  of  Grod.  These  are  two 
questions,  neither  of  which  can  the  private  citizen  decide  for 
himself.  The  former,  the  constitutionality  of  the  law,  is  a 
question  for  the  Supreme  Court,  the  proper  civil  tribunal, 
and  does  not  for  CatnoUcs,  any  more  than  for  non-Catholics, 
come  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  ecclesiasttcal  authority, 
for  it  is  a  purely  civil  question,  fiut  the  latter,  whether 
the  Constitution  is  or  is  not  repugnant  to  the  law  of  God, 
is  a  spiritual  question,  and  touches  consdenoe.     We  can 
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oonceiTe  that  a  civil  constitution  may  be  incompatible 
with  the  Divine  law.  Such  was  the  constitution  of 
Rome  under  the  empire,  which  made  the  emperor  a  god, 
supreme  pontiff,  and  supreme  civil  ruler,  and  gave  nim 
the  civil  right  to  command  incen(*e  to  be  offer^  to  his 
statue,  to  the  statue  of  Jupiter,    or  any  of  the   heathen 

Exls.     Here   was    a    civil    constitution   repugnant   to    the 
w  of  Ood,  for  that  law   forbids   idolatry.     So  would  be 
a  civil  constitution  that   should    command    us   to  embrace 
Mormonism ;   and  so  is  the  civil  constitution  in  every  Ma- 
hometan state,  and  in  nearly  every  Heathen   state.      The 
French  people,   led   away   by  Jansenists  and  infidels,  abo^ 
lished  Cnristianity,  forbade  the  exercise  of  the  Catholic  re- 
ligion^ and  adopted  a  constitution  forbidden  by  the  Divine 
law.    It   is  clear,   then,   that  a  civil  constitution   may   be 
repugnant   to   the  law  of  God.      But   who    is    to   decide 
whetber    it   be  so    or    not?     Not   the  private  citizen   for 
himself,    for  that   would   be  anarchy;    not  the   judiciary, 
for  that  holds  under  the  constitution,  and  cannot  go  he^ 
bind  it;   not  the  people,   for  it  is  precisely  their  act   that 
may  be  in  question.      It   is  evident  on  the  least  reflection, 
that  it  must  be  decided  for  each  citizen  by  that  authority, 
whatever  it  be,  which  for  him  is  the  supreme  judge  in  ques- 
tions of  conscience.      This  in  the  case  of  Catholics  is,   as 
everybody  knows,  the  Church,  or  the  Pope  as  head  of  the 
Church.     The   doctrine   we  maintain   is,   that  the  supreme 
court  interprets  the    constitution,    and    decides   whetner  a 
^ven  enactment  be  or  be  not  constitutional,  and  from  its 
interpretation  and  decision  there  lies  no  appeal;    and  that 
fir  Cathaliea  the  Church  or  the  Pope  is  tne  proper  judge 
of  the  spiritual    question,    whether   the  constitution   itsdf 
is  or  is  not  repugnant  to  the  law  of  God,  does  or  does  not 
ordain  anything  contrary  to  conscience,  or  what  the  law  of 
God  forbids.     Now,  what  we  claim   here  for  the  Pope  is 
something  very  different  from  the  power  to  decide  on  the 
constitutionality  of  dvil  enactments.     However   repugnant 
to  American  politicians  may  be  the  power  we  do  claim  for 
the  Pope,  they  need  feel  no  alarm ;  for  the  Pope,  in  permit- 
ting Catholics  to  take  the  oath  to  support  and  defend  the 
Constitution,  has   already  decided  that  it   ordains   nothing 
contrary  to  the  Divine  law.      That   question   for  Catholics 
is  settled   for  ever,  and  no  Catholic  can  ever  plead  con- 
science   for    not    obeying    any    law   passed   in  accordance 
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with  the  Constitution.  We  are  bound  in  oobscieDce  to 
obey  every  law  authorized  by  the  Constitution  of  the 
Union,  and  therefore  it  is  that  we  cannot  join  with  Aboli- 
tionists and  Free-Soilers,  as  little  favourable  as  we  are  to 
slavery.  We  can  advocate  the  emancipation  of  the  slaYes, 
but  their  compulsory  emancipation  only  on  conditioD  of 
full  indemnification  of  their  owners. 

We  are  not  quite  so  simple  as  to  suppose  that  even  this 
explanation  will  satisfy  No-Popery  politicians,  fbr  they  hate 
the  Papacy  with  a  perfect  hatred,  and  are  as  much  opposed 
to  the  Papal  authority  in  spirituals  as  in  temporals.     But 
our  only  rbply  to  them  is,  that  the  supreme  authority  of  the 
Pope  under  God,  in  all  questions  which  touch  conscience, 
is  a  part  of  the   Catholic  religion,   of   the  Catholic  fiitth 
itself;    and  you  cannot  object  to  the  power  we  claim  for 
the  Pope  without  objecting  to  Catholicity  that  it  is  Catho- 
licity,   not    Protestantism.      You    may    object    to   us  oo 
theological   grounds,  if  you    choose,    out  not  on  political 
gibunds,   for   the  political  law  is  and  must  be  subbrdinate 
to  the  religious  law ;  and  we  have,  as  American  citizens,  the 
riglit  to  profess  and  practise  our  religion  without  restraint 
We  are  willing  to  do  di  we  can  in  conscience  to  pacify  our 
enemies,  and  would  never  let  slip  an  opportunity  to  Uirotr 
a  sop  to  Cerbet*u8,  but  we  cannot  be  so  complaisant  as  to 
sacrifice  principle  itself.     We  shall  never,  to  gain  firieDd- 
ship  fbr  ourselves  or  our  co-religionists^  do  the  fi)ul  dis- 
honor to  religion  of  subordinating  her  to  politics.    If  TOiir 
dVil  rlgime  contradicts  religion,  correct  it,  and  not  ask  us 
to  correct  religion ;  if  we  are  to  enjoy  in  this  blessed  land 
religious  liber^,  we  must  ehjoy  the  ri^ht  of  appeaiiiig  to 
the    Supreme  Pontiff  in  every  matter   which   toiscbes  oihr 
consciences  as  Catholics.     You  can  deny  us  this  rights  if 
you  choose,  and  burn  or  hanj?  os,  if  we  presume  to  exer- 
cise it ;  but  you  can  do  so  only  by  vioIatiAg  Ui«t  rehgioii^ 
liberty  you  say  in  this  very  platfonn  is  ^<  to  be  presnred 
inviolate.^ 

^^  Protestantism  has  no  rights  in  presenoe  of  Callraiirfty.^ 
This  sentence  is,  we  believe,  from  oar  Revie^,  and  was 
written  by  its  editor.  We  do  not  deny  il,  and  ar^  pre- 
pared to  stand  by  it.  But  we  have  never  MAr,  ^*  Prtpterf- 
ant8  have  no  rights  in  presence  of  Catholics^*  Between 
the  t^o  assertions  there  is  a  distance.  We  ^V^Bk  as  • 
Cathblic,  and  as  a  Catholic  we  of  ^coorBe  bold  CiaMiaXf 
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to  be  Cbe  true  and  the  only  true  religion.  We  do  not  con- 
pode  thai  ProiteBtantiaoei  10  ot  posfitUy  can  be  true.  In  the 
mind  of  a  Catholic  there  is  00  noom  £br  doubt,  and  on  this 
point  ihere  is  nojthiog  left  to  be  settled.  Catholicity  is 
lrue»  and  Pcotestautism,  as  its  contradictory,  is  and  cannot 
but  be  false.  We  do  not  admit  the  possibility  of  pur  be- 
ing wnong  in  this,  or  of  Protestants  being  rigbt*  We  are 
as  certain  that  we  are  right  as  we  are  that  we  exist,  or 
tbat  it  is  impossible  for  God  to  lie;  and  as  certain  as  we 
are  that  we  are  right,  so  certain  we  are  that  Protestantism 
10  a  huge  error,  a  Satanic  ddusion.  Now,  as  error  can 
pever  have  any  rights  in  presence  of  truth,  Protestantism 
can  ha.ve  none  in  pcesence  of  Catholicity.  This  is  .what 
we  4p  and  must  say  as  a  Catholic,  for  we  are  not  seeking 
for  the  true  religion.  We  hav£  found  it.  You  may  prove 
us  wrong  if  you  can.  But  this  much  you  must  concede, 
that,  if  Catholicity  be  true,  in  its  presence  Protestantism 
bas  and  can  have  no  rights,  unless  you  are  prepared  to  say 
tbat  error  bas  rights  in  presence  of  truth. 

But  Protestants  are  men  as  well  as  Protestants,  and 
Ibey  bave,  in  the  presence  of  Catholics,  who  are  also  men, 
tbe  common  rights,  that  is  to  say,  the  natural  rights  of  ail 
men.  They  are  citisens,  and  in  their  capacity  of  citizens 
ibay  and  Catholics  stand  on  a  footing  of  perfect  equality. 
Before  tbe  state,  for  the  state  is  incompetent  in  spirituals. 
Catholics  and  Protestants  are  equal,  and  have  the  same 
rights.  This  dpctcine  .we  bave  never  denied,  but  always 
nuMmaioed.  We  claim  .the  frjee  exercise  of  our  religion  in 
Ibis  country,  ,on  the  ground  ,af  our  equal  rights  as  American 
citizens;  niuiether  our  religion  .be  .true  or  false  is  no  con- 
cern of  yours  as  politicians  or  statesmen.  You  are  free  to 
OQQtrovert  it  on  theological  grounds,  but  not  on  political 
grounds.  The  American  doctrine  is  that  of  the  equal 
rights  before  the  state  of  all  American  citizens,  and  conse- 
quently, if  one  class  of  citizens  have  the  right  to  the  free 
{Wid  full  enjoyment  of  their  religion,  every  other  class  have 
^n  equal  right  to  the  free  and  full  enjoyment  of  theirs. 
The  free  and  full  enjoyment,  the  free  and  unrestricted  pro- 
£ession  and  practice  of  our  religion  in  its  unity  and  inte^ 
grity,  whether  pleasing  or  offensive  to  Protestants,  is  in- 
cluded in  our  equal  nghts  as  American  citizens;  and  you 
cannot  in  any  respect  restrict  our  religion,  without  doing 
vkdenGe  to  tbe  American  doctrine  of  equal  rights.     But 
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that  Bftme  doctrine  gives  to  the  adherents  of  the  sects,  lo 
long  as  they  do  not  encroach  on  the  equal  rights  of  others, 
or  disturb  under  pretence  of  liberty  of  conscience  the  public 
peace,  the  same  rights  before  the  law.  fiut  under  our 
system  they  possess  these  rights  not  as  Protestants,  but  aa 
citizens,  any  more  than  we  possess  ours  as  Catholics;  for 
neither  Catholicity  nor  Protestantism  is  known  to  our 
laws ;  and  the  protection  the  professors  of  either  can  daim 
fiom  the  government  is  simply  their  protection  in  their  equal 
rights  as  citizens. 

We  can  hardly  suppose  that  the  Know-Nothings  are 
competent  to  understand  these  distinctions;  and  if  they 
were,  they  have  given  us  no  reason  to  suppose  that  they 
have  the  good  faith  and  simple  honesty  to  regard  them. 
The  way  in  which  they  fabricate  false  charges  against  the 
Church,  and  pervert  the  most  innocent  expressions  of  her 
writers  from  their  plainest  and  most  obvious  sense^  in  the 
connection  in  which  they  are  found,  renders  it  imponible 
for  us  to  give  them  more  credit  for  honesty  than  diaoem- 
ment.  We  make  these  explanations  not  for  them,  but  for 
Catholics  and  for  those  liberal  and  honorable  Proteatants 
who  have  the  feelings,  manners,  and  tastes  of  senUemen, 
and  who,  though  not  without  some  anti-Cathdic  preju- 
dices, would  scorn  to  use  any  but  fair  and  honest  means 
against  the  spread  of  Catholicity.  These  gentlemen  must 
see  the  falsehoods  and  calumnies  circulated  against  us; 
they  must  see  the  ungenerous,  the  undignified,  the  nth 
truthful,  and  even  Satanic  spirit  manifest^  b^  our  oppo- 
nents towards  us,  and  be  led,  we  should  thmk,  to  doubt 
.the  possibility  of  there  being  a  good  cause  against  the 
Church. 

But  this  by  the  way.  We  ask  our  readers  to  note  the 
admirable  consistency  of  these  Know-Nothings.  They  tell 
us,  ^*  the  riffht  to  worship  God  according  to  the  dictates  of 
one's  conscience  is  to  be  preserved  inviolate,*^  and  in  the 
same  breath  declare  their  intention  to  deprive  Catholica, 
as  far  as  the  law  can  deprive  them,  of  this  very  right! 
Everybody  knows  that  the  end  and  aim  of  the  party* 
aside  from  the  attainment  of  power  and  place,  is  to  re- 
strain the  free  profession  and  practice  of  the  Catholic 
religion.  They  in  our  Legislature,  last  winter,  even  passed 
an  act  which,  in  their  understanding  and  intention,  dis- 
criminates   between    Catholics    and    Protestants,    and    ex- 
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dudes  Catholics  from  every  office  under  the  State  govern- 
raent  They  have  enacted  an  infamous  test  oath ;  but) 
happily^  Satan  failed  them  for  the  moment,  and  did  not 
assist  them  to  frame  the  oath  so  that  a  Catholic  cannot 
take  it,  if  he  sees  proper.  Their  iniquity  lied  unto  itself. 
They  not  only  aim  to  deprive  us  of  our  civil  status^  and 
therefore  of  our  religious  freedom,  but  they  do  it  under  the 
false  pretence  that  our  Church  is  <*a  po/i/ioo^^cclesiastical 
hiemrchy/'  This  is  false,  and  it  cannot  be  doubted  that 
they  know  it.  Our  bishops  and  clergy  have,  as  citizens, 
the  same  political  rights  with  other  citizens,  and  the  same 
right  to  interfere  in  politics,  if  they  choose,  that  Protestant 
ministers  have.  But  they  have  rarely  intermeddled,  save 
when  the  rights  of  conscience,  the  preservation  of  the 
Union,  and  tne  maintenance  of  social  order,  demanded  the 
intervention  of  every  loyal  citizen;  and  even  then  they 
have  done  so  simply  in  their  capacity  of  private  citizens, 
never  in  their  capacity  as  memoers  of  the  Catholic  hie- 
rarchy. .But  we  cannot  say  as  much  of  Protestant  minis- 
ters. There  was,  some  time  since^  a  solemn  act  of  the 
Presbyterian  assembly,  or  at  least  of  a  Presbyterian  Synod, 
reported  in  the  newspapers,  officially  censuring  a  meas- 
ure of  the  general  government,  and  everybody  must  remem- 
ber a  solemn  admonition,  —  for  petition  we  cannot  call  it, 
— in  respect  to  the  Nebraska-Kanzas  Bill,  agned  by  three 
thousand  New  England  ministers,  in  their  official  character, 
presented  to  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  by  the  Hon. 
Edward  Everett,  a  Senator  at  that  time  from  this  State. 
Was  there  the  name  of  a  single  Catholic  bishop  or  priest 
on  the  list?  Have  the  Catholic  hierarchy  ever  done  any- 
thing of  the  sort  ?  You  know  they  have  not.  There  are 
some  twenty  or  thirty  Protestant  ministers,  it  has  been  said 
sixty,  members  of  our  present  Greneral  Court,  and  the  Speak- 
er of  the  House  of  Representatives  is,  we  believe,  a  Protes- 
tant minister  of  some  sort,  though  of  what  sort  we  pretend 
not  to  say.  Is  there,  or  has  there  ever  been,  a  Catholic 
priest  in  that  august  assembly  ?  What  simplicity  or  what 
rank  hypocrisy  for  the  Know-Nothings,  then,  to  declare 
war  against  Catholics,  on  the  ground. that  its  clergy  are 
a  jM>/t/ico-ecclesiastical  hierarchy!  Men  must  be  far  gone 
in  impudence,  or  laboring  under  a  singular  and  most  Sa-> 
tanic  delusion,  before  they  can  stand  up  before  the  world 
and  accuse  an  innocent  party  of.  the  misdeeds  of  which 
they  themselves  alone  are  guilty. 
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The  platfarm  li^s  <lowfi  m  one  of  itp  |itei>kib  **  reBuUafis 
to  any  fiolitjhpqhe^leswUfal  bi^fwoby  wbkti)  tkcougb  iu 
agen|i»  he  tbey  popi»»  h»»bo|M,  «»r  prifMli^  atteispta  to  iir 
▼adb  ihi^  rigbt  to  worohip  (Sod  Hifroiyliilg  IQ  tjiii»  ^iotatct 
of  01)6^9  ctm^fW^oif^  or  itp  f^E^re  i^oKlieal  f)Ow«r-*  |i  wen 
idie  to  affopt  to  dooJ^t  the  iiH^odod  idlu«ioo.  £>erjr  reader 
knowa  that  the  CothoUc  Cfaujnch  19  rocaol,  Thcee  Koo9« 
NotfaioM  ivoiild  liiaDie  it  b^kv^  tbat  oifir  Cbof«ih  it  a 
potfiicaT  09  ireU  af  #«  «<^e9ia9^ical  body,  Ihat  19*  aoeolir 
as  wel}  as  apiritual)  wbieb  is  fake ;  aed  ihuat  abfe  is  aeekiaf 
to  iBvaie  luie  rigbto  of  ponopi^pe,  Mtd  to  Mqiiiise  pQlkicai 
po«ner^  vbicAi  is  fi^se  and  iiismIud^.  Cmi  it  be  wopdcnd 
at,  thait,  wjben  a  iMiiy,  profeasing  to  be  in  a  ^f^^  ^^^""^ 
American,  pubUalieB'  anch  foul  aduianiea»  roaeigoJuini 
Catholics  smuld  man&fast  aa  uaviUinjniess  to  A^naricsar 
ize  and  frat^npize  with  tbe  patives?  )iVby,  ia  tbereaaMM, 
woman,  or  ohiM  ia  the  eowitry,  that  does  not  know  Ihst 
we  havie,  «s  CathotM»9  «vea  more  than  we  ean  da  to  dct 
&nd  our  oiwo  eight  to  worsb^  Qod  aecordiog  ^  the  dia* 
tates  of  our  oonscience,  i^ainat  the  infuriated  attacks  af 
bigots  iiad  fu^atto.?  What  nonsense  to  (talk  of  the  Cbunfi 
invading  the  rigbt  of  copsdeyioef  when  it  is  abe,  as  all  the 
world    knows,    that   is   atr^vggUng   in  «very   land  agsinit 

filiticiaos,  sohiaasaMos,  heselics,  revulutioniat%  d^pota, 
agans,  Mahomcttans,  and  apostates,  for  that  vo^  right. 
Do  the  KooW'Notbin^s  iatafline  that  the  siibjectioo  of 
Qooscieace  to  the  poUtaioal  *ovi^  is  iMi  freedom  i  Then  ss 
to  |K]liticfil  |iOwer,  in  no  age  or  cotiatry  has  the  Catholic 
bierarchgr  aou^bet  to  acquire  it*  Tbis  dwi^  betrays  equal 
ignorance  and  -malignity. 

Hear  again  these  sapient  KoowrNpthioga :  **  Hence  we 
f^bwke  all  attempts  to  wrest  from  thp  laity  and  give  to  the 
priesthood  the  ooiitrol  of  qhutch  property."*  The  reasoniog 
oetje  is  aacording'to  the  Know-Notning,  rather  than  the  Arif> 
totelian  logic,  we  suppose..  But  do  not  these  men  peroove 
that  they  are  striking  a  fatal  blow  at  the  rights  of  propntyf 
one  of  the  bases  of  society  itself?  What  right  has  lbs 
state  to  meddle  with  church  prqparty  P  J'be  ri^  of  prop 
etty  is  a  natural  ri^ht,  a  ri^htfOot  dedved  from  society,  but 
held  anterior  *to  it,  and  independent  of  it.  Civil  sodetjr 
does  not  confar  it,  aiul  it^  duty  is  to  recognize  and  protect 
it.  I  have  the  right  to  dispose  of  my  property  in  anj^  ws^ 
J  plaase^  ^not  jforbidden  iby  tn^  :law  li  God«    1  m»y  ff^t  it 
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to  th^  Church  if  I  olmse^  and  the  state  has  no  right  to 
prohibit  me  from  8o  doing.  If  I  give  it  to  the  Churchi  it 
18  hei^  and  it  is  fat  her^  not  the  legidatiire,  to  say  whether 
it  shall  •be  controlled  by  the  clergy  of  the  laity.  Why,  my 
dear  friend^  you  have  not  as  yet  learnt  the  simplest  eki- 
ments  even  of  civil  liberty.  Vou  have  not  advanced  be^ 
yond  the  liberty  recognized  by  the  Grand  Turk»  who  has 
recently  assumed  for  the  lay  society  all  the  property  of  the 

nies.  You  talk  of  wresting  from  the  laity  the  control 
urcfa  property^  When»  permit  us  to  ask  your  wiai^ 
domsy  was  the  control  of  church  property  vested  in  the 
Isity,  In  point  of  fact*  the  larger  portion  of  the  property  of 
the  Churdi  in  this  country  has  not  even  been  contributed 
by  the  laity.  The  majority  of  the  churches  in  the  United 
States  have  been  built,  in  hnuch  the  greater  parti  by  the 
clergy  with  their  own  means,  out  of  the  fVuits  of  their  own 
hara  earnings*  To  whom  in  natural  right,  then,  ¥rould 
belong  the  control  of  this  property  ?  How  can  placing  its 
control  in  the  clergy  be  regarded  as  wresting  from  the 
laity  any  right  they  ever  possessed,  or  to  which  they  have 
the  least  clwn  in  justice?  The  property  is  vested  in  the 
Church,  and  it  is  for  her  to  decide  who  shall  Control  it« 
She  has  decided  that  the  control  of  the  temporalities  of 
the  Churoh  shall  be  vested  vk  the  bishops  and  clergy  under 
the  Sovereign  Pontiff.  Whether  she  has  done  wisdy  ix 
unwisely  in  so  doing,  is  a  matter  that  concerns  her  alone^ 
and  into  which  jrou  naye  no  right  to  inquire.  It  is  a  lair 
of  the  Churoh,  and,  as  such,  a  part  of  our  religion,— «  pari 
of  the  CatboHc  religion  itsdf  (  and  you  cannot  oppose  it 
without  vidatin^  that  liberty  of  conscience  which  you  say 
must  be  miaintained  "  inviolate*^  It  is  not  for  you  to  dis* 
criminate  and  say  so  much  of  the  Catholic  reiigiob  may 
be  professed,  and  so  much  shall  not.  Cathwdty,  at 
kiat  so  far  as  the  state  is  concerned,  is  a  whole,  and 
yon  must  either  recognize  it  in  its  unity  and  int^;rity, 
as  the  Church  herself  proposes  it,  atei  leave  it  thus  entirety 
ftee,  or  you  deny  us  all  religious  freedom.  Our  freedom 
^oArists  in  professing  and  practising  our  religion  as  we  un- 
derstand it,  not  merely  as  you  choose  to  understand  it  for 
ns.  We  dannot  recognize  the  Papacy  in  the  civil  govertt- 
ment,.  still  less  in  a  Know-Nothiug  Council,  wheth^  com* 
posed  ci  political  demagogues  or  bf  Protestont  parsotis* 
Bui  iHiy  cotttimie  ttitt  tndA  of  romatk?     Nothiog  we 
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can  sty  wiU  haro  any  ^eflM  w  ihe  ^n^gpgim,  iagpti^ 
^d  fanatics  who  are  banded  together  .again*^  ua.  The;^ 
pan  invent  and  circulate  a  thousand  calui^ni^  ^Wk  we 
are  refuting  one.  To  make  them  hear  reason  denumds 
more  than  a  human  power,  and  only  the  almighty  hand  ef 
God  can  arrest  them  in  their  madness  and  folly*  They 
have  no  candor,  no  loyalty,  no  rectitude  oS  heart  or  of 
mind,  and  they  will  do  against  us  all  they  are  permitted, 
but  happily  can  do  no  more  than  they  are  permitlied. 
One  thing,  however,  must  strike  eiiery  reflecting  mind, 
namely,  that  while  English  and  American  Eyangolicd^ 
qombined  with  the  minor  sects  struggling  into  notice,  and 
anxious  to  gain  the  recognition  ot  thar  more  •  orthodoi 
brethren,  are  constantly  prating  of  reli^ons  liberty^  they 
are  in  both  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  cootfjpiF 
ing  to  deprive  Catholics  of  all  their  civil  and  religioui 
rights.  Nothing  is  more  remarkable  than  the  facility  rf 
Evangelicals  at  self-deception.  We  are  inclined  to  be* 
lieve  that  they  are  really  so  deluded  as  to  imagine  that 
they  are  the  advocates  of  religious  liberty,  while  they  are 
warring  i^ainst  it  with  all  their  might,  as  the  Long  Parlia- 
ment in  fighting  affainst  the  king  professed  to  do  so  under 
the  king's  commission.  But  this  much  is  certain,  that  the 
active  and  living  portion  of  English  and  American  Protr 
estants,  those,  we  mean,  represented  by  Exeter  Hall  and 
Nassau  Street,  whatever  their  delusions  or  their  pretences, 
have  no  conception,  and  no  love  of  religious,  or  even  of 
civil  liberty. 

Protestantism  has  always  been  inimical  to  both  religious 
and  civil  liberty,  as  we  have  on  many  occasions  shown 
beyond  the  possibility  of  reply.  Especially  is  this  true  of 
English  and  American  Protestantism,  amfining  the  word, 
as  we  now  do,  to  the  Calvinistic  and  Methooistical  sects. 
The  eloquent  and  learned  author  of  the  History  of  the 
United  States  never  made  a  greater  mistake  than  when 
he  made  John  Calvin  the  founder  of  civil  liberty.  Crfvift 
was,  no  doubt,  a  man  of  extraordinary  natural  abilities; 
and,  entering  Geneva,  whose  citizens  had  recently  rebelled 
against  their  prince,  and  by  the  aid  of  the  Bernese  had  ex- 
pelled him  from  their  city,  he  no  doubt  favored  a  sort  of 
republican  government.  But  it  should  be  remembered 
that  the  Swiss  Cantons  had  been  republics  centuries  before 
he  flourished,  and  that  he  himself  never  had  any  coooep- 
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tioo  of  what,  in  our  times,  are  called  the  rights  of  man. 
He  recognized  only  the  rights  of  the  saints ;  that  is,  of 
Calvinists,  at  most  a  contemptible  minority  of  the  human 
race.  It  is  impossible,  by  any  logical  process  conceivable 
by  us,  to  conclude  from  the  equality  of  Calvinists,  or  even 
of  Protestants,  the  equality  of  all  men,  as  asserted  by  our 
American  patriots  in  1776.  That  equality,  the  equality  of 
all  men  by  the  natural  law,  was  derived  from  the  practice 
of  the  Church  and  the  teaching  of  her  doctors  in  all  ages. 
Hanipden,  Sydney,  Locke,  and  even  our  own  JeiFerson, 
never  taught  it  so  clearly  as  it  is  taught  by  St.  Augustine, 
St  Thomas,  Suarejs,  and  Bellarmine.  Mr.  Bancroft  will 
find  the  doctrine  he  so  ardently  loves  taught  nowhere  with 
more  clearness,  boldness,  and  energy,  than  it  was  taught 
by  the  French  Ligueura  in  their  resistance  to  Henri  Quatre, 
and  the  French  Revolution  only  clothed  the  Catholic  doc- 
trine in  a  Pagan  garb,  and  informed  it  with  a  Pagan  in- 
stead of  a  Christian  spirit.  The  liberty,  equality,  and 
brotherhood  which  that  Revolution  proclaimed,  and  sought 
to  realize,  were  in  themselves  Catholic  conceptions,  and 
never  could  have  been  entertained  b^  a  people  that  had 
not  retained  a  very  distinct  and  vivid  reminiscence  of  its 
Catholic  culture.  The  error  of  the  Revolution  was  not  in 
entertaining  them,  or  in  seeking  their  realization  in  society, 
but  in  its  practical  perversion  and  misapplication  of  them, 
and  in  seeking  to  realize  tiiem  by  unwarrantable  and  im* 
proper  means.     They  were  great  truths  founded  in  eternal 

iustioe,  and  are  dear  to  the  better  instincts  of  all  human 
learts. 

Liberty,  in  every  rational  sense,  is  founded  and  support- 
ed by  the  principles  of  Catholic  theology,  and  by  them 
alone,  because  that  theology  asserts  the  reality  and  perma- 
nence of  the  natural  law,  deriving  its  force  from  the  eter- 
nal law,  the  reason  or  will  of  God,  and  no  other  theology 
does  it  The  positive  law  does  in  no  instance  supersede 
or  abrc^te  the  natural  law  common  to  all  men,  and  rights 
held  under  it  remain  always  the  same  in  the  Christian 
and  the  infidel.  The  infidel  prince  has,  over  his  Christian 
subjects,  all  the  rights  that  he  has  under  the  law  of  nature 
over  any  other  class  of  his  subjects.  If  he  violates  their 
conscience,  if  he  plays  the  tyrant  over  them  and  oppresses 
them,  they  may,  if  able,  depose  him,  and  elect  anotner  in 
his  place;  but  they  cannot  refuse  him  their  allegiance  and 
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loyal  obedience  because  he  is  an  unbeliever,  or  force  him 
either  to  abdicate  or  to  become  a  Catholic.  The  Chuidi 
always  respects,  and  teaches  her  children  and  enjoins  upon 
all  tutors,  rulers^  and  governors,  under  whatever  name  or 
degree,  to  respect,  all  the  natural  rights  of  the  nation  and  the 
individual,  and  that  no  prospect  of  utility  or  of  ^ood  to  be 
gained  in  this  world  or  the  next  can  justify  the  violation  of 
any  one  of  them,  for  we  may  never  do  wrong  that  good 
may  come. 

Hence  it  is  that  Catholics  always  move  slowly  in  reform- 
ing abuses  which,  through  the  frailty  and  pe^ersity  of  hu- 
man nature,  accumulate  with  time;  and  tne  Church  taktt 
care,  in  removing  either  moral  or  social  evils,  to  violate  no 
natural  or  vested  right ;  and  impatient  spirits,  sealoas  for 
mdiorations  and  progress,  are  not  unfrequently  tempted  to 
murmur  at  what  appears  to  be  lier  dilatoriness  and  exoes> 
sive  forbearance.  Sne  detests  slavery,  but  she  has  remect 
to  the  rights  of  the  master  as  well  as  of  t^  slave;  ana  as 
long  as  he  does  not  abuse  his  rights,  she  will  not  suifer 
him  to  be  compelled  to  emancipate  his  slave  witboat  a 
full  indemnification.  She  hates  intemperance,  and  enjohis 
temperance  as  a  cardinal  virtue;  but  she  cannot,  in  order 
to  suppress  intemperance,  trample  on  the  natural  riffht  of 
her  cnildren  to  use  the  good  things  of  God  as  not  aoasing 
them.  She  respects  the  natural  liberty  of  every  man, 
woman,  and  child.  In  this  she  follows  the  example  of  her 
Lord.  Almighty  Grod  could  with  a  word  put  an  end  to  all 
sin^  and  to  its  consequent  evils,  but  he  does  not  do  it,  be- 
cause he  respects  that  freedom,  that  liberty,  with  whidi  he 
has  created  man,  choosing  rather  to  die  on  the  cross  than  to 
offer  it  violence.  The  Church  justifies  the  emptovoKnt  of 
force  to  repel  force  or  to  suppress  violence;  ana  in  thii 
sense  she  has  authoriied  her  cnildren  to  defend  themselvei« 
their  freedom,  religion,  altars,  and  firesidesy  against  the 
attacks  of  heretics,  schismatics,  and  infidels ;  but  ibe  bai 
never  authorized  the  employment  of  force  against  any 
class  of  persons  guilty  of  no  violence  to  the  rights  w 
their  neighbor.     The  employment  of  physical  force  for  the 

Jromotion  of  religion  and  virtue,— the  resort  of  our  Maine 
iiquor  Law  and  no-Popery  men,-^Bhe  strictly  and  un- 
compromisingly  forbids,  and:  teUs  those  who  would  thmi 
employ  it,  **  Ve  know  not  what  manner  of  spirit  ye  are  of* 
She  relies  on  doctrinal  instruction,  on  moral  suaooD,  the 
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flRipermturalgfaoe  of  her  SAcrameiits  and  her  own  spiritual 
diaripline,  to  suppfess  An  and  advance  men  in  the  way  of 
perfection.  It  is  dear,  therefore,  that  the  Church  can 
neither  tyrannize  herself,  nor  suiier  her  ^children  to  tyran* 
Dize ;  and  that  the  natural  tendency,  so  to  speak,  of  the 
Catholic  rdigion,  is  to  liberty,  equality,  and  brotherhood; 
and  Dothine  is  more  historically  certain,  than  that  the  ten-* 
dency  in  tne  modem  world  to  despotism,  to  absolutism, 
or  Caesarism,  whether  of  the  one,  the  few,  or  the  many, 
has  been  in  exact  proportion  to  the  decline  of  the  influ- 
enoe  of  the  Church,  and  the  rejection  of  her  faith  and 
discipline. 

The  whole  theory  and  practice  of  Calvinism,  what  we 
c^  Evangelicalism,  are  in  singular  contrast  with  those  of 
the  Church.  The  Calvinist -— and  the  Calvinistic  is  the 
pervading  spirit  of  most  Protestants,  if  we  except  those 
amiable  gentlemen  and  ladies  called  Puseyites,  who  protest 
against  Protestantism  without  however  abandoning  it  — 
holds  that  only  the  saints,  only  persons  in  grace,  have 
rights,  and  in  face  of  them  all  the  rest  of  the  world  are 
oudaws,  without  any  right  whatever.  Thus  a  Mormon 
elder,  a  true  Evangelical,  said  to  us  one  day :  ^*  The  Lord 
has  given  the  earth  and  all  it  contains  to  his  saints.  We, 
the  Mormons,  are  the  saints,  and  have  a  divine  right  to 
govern,  to  kill  or  slay,  as  we  see  proper,  all  who  are  not 
joined  to  us,  and  to  enter  into  their  possessions.  We  have 
the  right  from  God  himself  to  take  the  wives  or  the  pro- 
perty of  sinners  wherever  we  find  them,  and  whenever  we 
please;  but  we  are  too  weak  at  present  to  render  it  pru- 
dent to  avail  ourselves  of  this  right.^  This  is  the  true 
Calvinist  doctrine,  or  the  strictly  logical  conclusion  from 
the  denial  of  the  natural  law,  and  the  assertion  that  idl 
rights  are  of  grace,  -—  a  doctrine  that  has  an  invincible 
tendency  to  Antinomianism,  if  indeed  it  can  be  logically 
distinguished  from  it.  To  those  who  have  no  rights,  it  is 
impossible  to  do  any  wrong;  consequently  the  saints  are 
under  no  obligation  to  respect  anything  in  sinners,  that 
is.  Catholics  and  unevangelicals,  and  may  rightfully  per- 
secute, fine,  imprison,  exile,  hang,  or  bum  them  as  tney 
please.  Beading  the  old  Testament  and  misapplying  the 
commands  of  God  to  the  Jews  to  exterminate  the  Canaan- 
ites,  they  very  naturally  come  to  the  conclusion,  that  it  is 
not  only  their  right,  but  their  duty,  to  exterminate  Cath- 
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ciics  —  who  are  to  them  the  Canaanites  ^-^  with  fife  and 
sword,  or  at  least  to  reduce  them,  as  the  children  of  Isad 
did  the  Gibeonites,  to  be  **  hewers  of  wood  and  drawen  erf 
water,^  the  condition  to  which  Enffland  for  three  huodred 
years  has  tried  to  reduce  the  Catholics  of  Ireland.  All  sin- 
cere and  earnest  Evangelicals  believe  it  a  national  sin  to 
tolerate  the  Canaanites  iu  the  land  ;  and  to  liave  friendly  rda- 
tions  with  them,  even  in  secular  matters,  is  a  concerting  with 
the  enemy,  and  a  high-handed  rebellion  against  Grod.     They 

Sroan  in  spirit  whenever  they  see  a  Catholic .  Church  rise  in 
leir  midst,  and  can  hardly  restrain  themselves-  from  pulling 
it  down.  Hence  to  persecute  is  not  only  lawful,  but  a  duty, 
for  Evangelicals. 

Then,  again,  they  find  themselves  impotent  to  mtet 
what  they  regard  as  the  evils  of  the  day  by  any  other 
means  than  force,  for  all  civil  action  in  the  last  analysb 
is  force.  We  have  assailed  Protestantism  with  argument, 
and  Evangelicalism  has  replied  to  us  by  calling  on  the  state 
to  deprive  us  of  our  civil  sttUus^  to  exterminate  us^  to 
drive  us  into  exile,  or  to  reduce  us  to  slavery.  Thmugfa  a 
political  necessity,  the  English  Parliament,  strongly  against 
Its  will,  passed  the  Catholic  Relief  Bill  of  1829,  which  cave 
to  the  Catholics  of  the  United  Kingdom  a  partial  freedooL 
Since  then,  Catholicity,  which  demands  nothing  but  finee- 
dom,  has  reared  its  head,  and  attracted  the  choicest  spirits 
of  the  land  within  its  fold.  Evangelicalism  is  alarmed. 
Men  are  everywhere  praying  for  the  conversion  of  Eng- 
land, and  the  Pope  will,  ere  long,  place  her  once  more  as  a 
bright  jewel  in  nis  triple  crown.  This  must  not  be  suf- 
fered. Exeter  Hall  cannot  tolerate  it.  Englishmen  must 
have  an  Enc^lish,  not  a  foreign  religion,  and  worship  an 
English  God,  a  nice  little  national  Grod,  not  the  God 
who  has  created  heaven  and  earth,  and  who  drew  their 
fathers  from  their  savage  state  and  heathen  abominatioas. 
But  to  prevent  it  by  argument,  by  fair  and  candid  appcab 
to  Scripture,  reason,  and  history,  is  out  of  the  questioo. 
Doctrinal  instruction,  moral  suasion,  the  sacraments,  are 
instruments  which  Evangelicals  cannot  use,  and  which 
can  be  and  are  used  with  fearful  eflReot  asainat  them. 
They  resort,  therefore,  to  the  civil  arm.  They  demand 
and  obtain  legislation,  acts  of  Parliament,  against  Cath- 
olics, and  the  most  assiduous  efforts  are  now  making  to 
prepare  the  way  for  the  repeal  of  the  C^diolic  Rdief  liili. 
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land  to  r&tenact  the  old  penal  laws.  No  one  irho  has  at- 
tended to  the  debates  in  Parliament  on  the  anti*CathoUc 
motions  introduced  by  Messrs.  Chambers  and  Spooner 
can  doubt  it.  In  strict  concert  with  Exeter  Hall  are  act- 
ing the  ETangeKcal  portion  of  our  Know-Nothing  party. 
.  This  is  no  accident.  It  lies  in  the  very  nature  and  ne- 
cessities of  Evangelicalism.  We  are,  say  the  Evangeli- 
cals, the  saints,  and  to  us  God  has  given  the  government 
of  the  world.  We  alone,  of  all  the  children  of  men,  have 
rights,  and  hence  with  those  not  joined  to  us  we  may  do 

JUS  we  please.     Evangelicalism  has  then  in  its  own  view  the 

.  right  to  suppress  by  violence,  without  regard  to  individual  or 
personal  rignts,  whatever  it  chooses  to  regard  as  sin  or  evil, 
ilaiving  no  moral  means,  it  is  obliged   to  resort  to  civil 

ifiiroe,  or  fail  of  its  end.  All  its  philanthropy,  all  its  better 
affections,-  perverted  by  its  principles,  urge  it  to  act  the  ty- 
rant and  the  persecutor.  And  to  do  so  is  not  an  exception, 
la 'not  an  inconsequence,  an  aberration  from  its  principles, 
but  to  act  in  strict  and  logitol  conformity  with  them.  It  is 
a  necessity  of  its  nature.  There  is  not  a  sinigle  reform,  of 
whatever  name  or  nature,  that  it  is  able  to  effect  without  a 
fcaort  to  force,  because  it  has  no  moral  means  that  are  ad- 

'eqiiate.  Hence  it  is  that  under  its  influence  everything  wise 
and  good  turns  to  evil.     All  that  is  sweet  in  human  nature 

r  it)8^r^  or  farments  into  an  intoxicating  draught.  It  cannot 
taeliorate  the  political  and  social  condition  of  mankind 
without  vic^ence,  trampling  on   natural  and  vested   rights, 

.  and  asserting  the  principles  of  the  most  odious  tyranny, 
it  cannot  seek  the  emancipation  of  the  slave  without  des* 
potism  to  the  master.  It  cannot  labor  to  suppress  intem- 
perance, that  crying  evil,  without  its  prohibitory  legislation, 
wbich  sacrifices  individual  freedom,  and  violates  the  rights 
of  property,  sacred  in  every  civilized  state.  It  has  only 
ooe  method  of  proceeding.     This  is  to  begin  by  agitating 

.  ftbe.  public  mind  for  the  reform  it  wishes,  and  then  through 
its  agitation  and  affiliated  associations  to  get  possession 
«f  the  legislature,  and  make  a  law  enforcing  it.  It  must 
do  so,  bwause  it  has  not  the  sacraments  or  spiritual  means 
by  which  it  may  reach  the  heart  and  remove  evil  by  puri- 
fying its  source*  The  whole  history  of  the  philanthropic 
And  reform  movements  of  the  day  proves  it,  and  therefore 
that  Evangelicalism  is  deadly  hostile  in  its  own  nature  to 
buth'  oivil  and  idigious  liberty*    The  great  truth  that  this 
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ace  needs  to  lerni  fa,  tb«t  civfl  and  reHgiowi  Kberty  muit 
stond  or  faU  together,  and  that  neither  has  any  support, 
save  in  the  doctrine,  the  discipline,  and  the  sacramenU  of 
the  Catholic  Church,  for  save  by  their  means  there  is  and 
can  be  no  harmonizing  of  nature  and  graces  "■  TJ? 
authority.  Out  of  Catholicity  either  nature  is  demjd, 
as  with  Evangelicals,  or  grace  is  denied,  as  with  tte 
Bationaliste;  and  to  deny  either  is  to  render  our  civU 
liberty  practically  impossible.  ,       «    .  ^« 

The   Evangelical,    otherwise  called    the   P^ntao    party, 
played  a  conspicuous  part  in  what  is  called  the  K«>o™f" 
tion.     Imported  into  ^England  originally  by  Ae   l.«^ 
and  subsequently  from   Geneva,  that  Home  of  Protertaj^ 
ism,    it    attained    to    power    under    Cromwell,     recavea 
a  check  in  the  Restoration,  was  successfully  appwled  to  m 
the  Revolution  of   1688,   and  sunk  into  i^j^A^nce  m 
revived  and  re-invigorated  by  Wesley  and  Wtitefidd.     m 
this  country  it  was  predominant  in  nearly  aU  the  Colomes 
in   their  early  settlement,    but  had   been    shorn    m    ipwt 
measure  of  its  power  prior  to  the  assertion  of  our  in»- 
pendence  of  the  crown  of  Great  Britain.    It  made  a  rally 
under  the  elder  Adams,  but  was  defeated  by  the  «KtooB 
of  Mr.  Jefferson  in  1800,  and  fell  into  a  minority.     It  tm 
never   had    the   control   of  the    General    government,  and 
rarely  has  it  ever  been  in  power  in  any  of  the  State  g^ 
emments.     But  ever   since   the  rise   of  Methodism,   under 
John  Wesley,  in  the  last  century,  it  has  been  with  w«^ 
in  Great  Britain  steadily  on  the  increase.     It  has  worked 
in    secret    as    well    as    openly,    and    with    a    pemeversnce 
worthy  of  the  cause  it  professes  to  be,  but  is  not.     It  has 
availed  itself,  with  consummate  address,   of  everjr  popular 
incident  or  movement  that   seemed  capable  of  being  made 
to  operate  to  its  advantage.     It  has  obtained  the  control 
of  nearly  all  the  great  phimnthropic  movements  of  the  ^y, 
directs  your  abcdition  and  temperance  societies,   and^  enlists 
in  ito  service  the  great  mass  of  British  and  American  in- 
fidelity.    It    has    its    affiliated   societies    for   every  kind  of 
object   subsidiary   to   its   main   purpose^    spread   as  a  vatf 
network    over    the    whole    Hnd,     and     has     succeeded    in 
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tudes  of  modern  history,  become  formidable,  and  may  be 
regarded  as  now  on  the  point  of  seizing  the  political  power  in 
both  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States. 

It  is  this  Evangelical  element,  a  singular  compound  of 
cant  and  hypocrisy,  of  cunning  and  impudence,  of  phi- 
lanthropy ana  hate,  of  infidelity  and  fanaticism,  that  ren- 
ders the  Know-Nothing  party  dangerous,  and  this  element 
enters  into  both  sections  or  divisions  of  the  order,  and  is 
that  which  distinguishes  the  so-called  American  party 
from  the  ordinary  Whig  party  of:  the  country.  In  this 
Know-Nothing  organization.  Evangelicalism  hopes  to  ac- 
cede to  power.  That  it  will  succeed  we  are  unwilling  to 
believe,  and  if  it  were  confined  to  our  own  country  we 
should  confidently  count  on  its  failure,  for  though  it  oon- 
atitutes  the  life  and  vigor  of  Protestantism,  it  is  very  far 
fktim  commending  itself  to  the  whole  Protestant  body. 
But  the  Evangdicals  of  the  United  States  and  of  the 
United  Kingdom  constitute  only  one  and  the  same  peo- 
ple, acting  in  concert  under  the  guidance  of  the  same 
leaders,  and  its  victory  or  defeat  in  one  is  its  victory  or 
defeat  in  the  other.  We  fear  the  aid  the  American  Evan- 
gelicals will  derive  from  their  brethren  in  Great  Britain, 
where  they  are  far  more  formidable  than  with  us,  and  where, 
if  not  met  with  equal  firmness  and  wisdom,  they  will  soon 
have  a  Parliamentary  majority. 

The  danger  in  Great  Britain  would  not  be  so  great  as 
with  us,  were  it  not  for  the  unhappy  divisions  among  the 
Irish  Catholics,  which  neutralize  their  influence  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  However  desirable  may  be  the 
Tenant's  Compensation  Bill,  there  is  at  this  moment  a 
fitr  greater  interest  for  Catholic  Ireland  at  stake.  The 
accession  of  the  Evangelicals  to  power  would  be  the 
destruction  of  the  little  religious  and  civil  liberty  still 
remaining  in  the  United  Kingdom.  All  that  was  gained 
under  O^Connell  would  be  lost,  and  Ireland  most  likely 
would  feel  the  curse  of  another  Cromwell.  We  are  much 
mistaken  if  the  expulsion  from  the  Cabinet  of  the  Earl  of 
Aberdeen,  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  Sir  James  Graham,  Mr. 
Gladstone,  and  Mr.  Sydney  Herbert,  the  men  who  stood 
up  so  firmly  against  the  Ecclesiastical  Titles  Bill,  and  the 
elevation  of  Lord  Palmerston  to  the  premiership,  ought 
not  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  victory  gained  by  tne  Evan- 
gelicals ;  and  certain  we  are  that  civil  and  religious  liberty 
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has  nothing  to  hope,  but  much  to  fear,  from  the  present 
administration.  Still,  such  is  the  complexion  of  parties  in 
the  United  Kingdom,  that  it  must  be  difficult  to  say  oo 
what  side  the  ))atriotic  Catholic  ought  to  cast  his  influence. 
The  Tories  can  hardly  be  trusted  for  Ireland,  and  the 
Whigs  just  as  little  for  England.  The  Tories  insist  upon 
ffoverning  Ireland  through  the  Orange  faction,  and  the 
Whigs  by  nature  and  tradition  belong  to  the  ETangelicals. 
It  is  not  for  us  at  this  distance,  and  with  our  imperfect  in- 
formation, to  say  what  is  the  political  course  most  advisa- 
ble for  our  Irish  Catholic  friends  to  adopt.  It  is  not  our 
business  to  decide  the  political  dispute  between  the  Tablet 
and  the  Telegraph,  but  our  friend,  the  editor  of  the  TVfe- 
graph,  must  allow  us  to  say,  that  we  have  deeply  regretted 
to  find  him  labouring  to  bring  national  prejuaioes  to  bear 
against  Mr.  Lucas  of  the  Tablet.  It  seems  to  us  unwise, 
ungenerous,  and  uncatholic.  Mr.  Lucas  is  not  infallible, 
and  we  are  far  enough  from  approving  all  we  have  seen  in 
his  journal ;  but  we  have  full  confidence  in  him  as  a  sin- 
cere Catholic  and  a  docile  child  of  the  Church.  The 
Catholics  of  England  and  Ireland,  and  we  will  add  of  the 
United  States,  could  ill  spare  such  a  man  in  the  present 
conjuncture  of  their  afiairs.  We  could  ill  spare  him  from 
the  House  of  Commons,  where  he  has  won  by  his  ability, 
his  honesty,  and  his  straightforward,  manly  conduct,  an 
honorable  position.  He  may  in  his  zeal  have  expressed 
himself  on  some  occasions  in  terms  not  decorous  to  some 
members  of  the  hierarchy ;  but  to  pretend  that  he  is  la- 
boring to  set  the  priests  of  the  second  order  against  their 
bishops,  or  to  abolish  the  episcopacy,  seems  to  us  to  be 
simply  ridiculous.  Bishops  and  priests,  when  they  enter 
the  arena  of  politics,  expect  to  be  treated  as  pohticians, 
and  it  may  sometimes  well  happen,  that  the  weU-inten- 
tioned  layman,  in  a  field  in  winch  he  stands  on  the  same 
level  with  them,  may  in  the  heat  of  debate  or  in  the  fervor 
of  his  zeal  forget  for  a  moment  their  sacred  character.  As 
we  understand  the  case,  the  Callan  speech  of  Mr.  Lucas 
was  objectionable,  and  we  certainly  disapprove  in  the 
strongest  manner  of  some  articles  which  we  have  seen 
copied  into  the  Telegraph  from  the  Dublin  Nation;  but 
Mr.  Lucas  is  not  Mr.  Dufiy,  and  we  do  not  think  that 
such  a  man  as  he  should  be  cried  down  by  Catholics,  even 
had  his  fault  been  greater  than  it  has  been.     These  are  not 
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tines  irhett  we  tan  afPord  to  visit  with  excesnve  risot*  the 
improprieties,  rmprudencies,  or  indecorums  of  wcTi-inten* 
tioned,  able,  sincere,  and  earnest  laymen,  who  in  good 
faith  devote  tbemselvea  to  the  defence  of  Catholic  inter- 
ests. Indeed,  there  are  reasons  why  more  than  ordinary 
latitude  should  in  ouf  times  be  -giv^n  them,  and  more 
than  ordinary  indulgence  should  be  shown  to  their  unin- 
tentional errors.  The  controversy  between  Catholics  and 
Protestants  is  now  mainly  a  secular  controversy,  in  which 
laymen  are  far  less  unfitted  to  take  part  than  they  were  in 
former  times,  when  it  was  more  exclusively  tneological. 
We  have  a  high  esteem  for  Mr.  MacCabe,  the  distinguished 
author  of  T^Ae  Catholic  History  of  England^  but  we  must 
i^emind  him,  and  we  do  so  in  all  kindness,  that  there  are 
things  to  be  pardoned  in  him  as  well  as  in  the  editor  of 
tlie  Tablet.  In  fact  none  of  us  are  faultless  enough  to 
be  inexorable  to  what  we  may  regard  as  the  faults  of  others. 
We  hope  that  these  remarks  will  be  taken  in  the  spirit  in 
which  they  are  made.  We  wish  to  see  an  end  to  the  dia- 
edifying  divisions  among  our  Irish  Catholic  friends,  for 
almost  everything  in  the  present  crisis  depends,  under  God, 
on  their  united,  firm,  bold,  energetic,  and  manly  action. 

We  like  exceedingly  the  tone  and  advice  of  the  last 
Dublin  RemeWy  which  seems  to  be  arming  itself  to  meet 
the  new  phasis  assumed  by  the  controversy  between  Catho- 
lics and  Protestants  in  the  United  Kingdom.  It  under- 
stands that  the  enemy,  discomfited  for  the  hundredth  time 
in  the  field  of  theological  controversy,  and  unable  to 
meet  the  arguments,  now  proposes  to  shut  the  mouths, 
of  Catholics.  What  we  Catholics  have  now  to  do  in 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  is  to  defend  civil 
and  religious  liberty  against  the  conspiracy  of  Evangeli- 
cals, led  on  by  such  men  as  Lord  Shaftesbury,  Achilli, 
Gavazzi,  the  Beechers,  the  Clarks,  *and  the  Ned  BuntUnes, 
aided,  no  doubt,  by  all  the  cunning,  subtlety,  and  malice 
of  Satan.  In  this  grand  contest  it  will  serve  little  pur- 
pose to  show  that  we  are  friendly  to  civil  and  religious 
liberty;  we  must  take  higher  ground,  and  show  from  in- 
controvertible facts  and  arguments  that  Evangelicalism  is 
in  its  very  nature  and  tendency  in  the  last  decree  hostile 
to  every  species  of  rational  liberty,  and  that  it  is  only  on 
CathoUc  ground  that  either  civil  or  religious  liberty  can  be 
sustained.      We    must    hurl  back  upon  these  Evangelical 
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canters  and  snifflers  the  charges  which  they  falsely  allege 
against  us  and  our  religion.  Let  there  be  no  timidity,  no 
trimming,  no  compromise.  They  are  the  party  opposed 
to  civil  and  religious  liberty,  ingrained  tyrants  and  despots, 
who  are  ready  to  march  to  power  over  the  grave  of  all  that 
is  dear  and  sacred  to  the  human  heart,  aU  that  is  liberal 
and  ennobling  in  human  culture,  all  that  is  cheerful  and 
recreating  in  human  society,  all  that  is  true  and  holy  io 
religion.  We  can  speak  to  the  public  as  well  as  they, 
and  we  must  undeceive  those  whose  confidence  they  have 
abused,  and  rally  anew  the  real  friend^  of  British  and 
American  freedom. 

We  can  do  this  if  we  will  but  heal  our  divisions,  and 
venture  to  depart  from  the  old  routine  of  controversy,  and 
meet  the  question  as  it  is  practically  presented  to-day. 
We  must  dare  look  it,  in  its  present  form,  in  the  face, 
and  approach  it  .with  strong,  fresh,  and  fearless  thought. 
Consult  the  old  writers  for  principles  we  must,  but  in  their 
application,  in  the  forms  of  our  expression,  we  must  not 
fear  to  be  original,  however  we  may  shock  a  superan- 
nuated pedantry  or  a  cowardly  imbecility.  Our  frieDds 
across  the  water  are  doing  mucn,  and  doing  ft  nobly.  We 
are  amazed  at    the    marvellous    fecundity  of  the  English 

Eress.  Let  Ireland,  who  must  cease  to  call  herself  **  un- 
appy  Ireland,^  feel  that  in  the  present  crisis  the  hopes  of 
Catholics  in  England  and  here  turn  to  her.  Let  her,  from 
her  advantageous  position,  be  true  to  herself,  be  bcdd, 
energetic,  dignified,  commanding,  as  becomes  a  Catholic 
kingdom,  and  this  Evangelical  party,  composed  of  unbe- 
lievers and  fanatics,  assisted,  as  it  may  oe,  by  Satanic 
cunning  and  malice,  will  fail  of  its  purpose,  and  British 
and  American  freedom  be  saved  from  the  grasp  of  its 
deadliest  and  only  foes.  Let  American  and  Britisn  Catho- 
lics deserve  success  by  their  free  and  manly  conduct,  by 
their  firm  and  heroic  spirit,  and  they  may  count  on  suc- 
cess ;  for  then  Almighty  God  himself,  and  all  the  hosts  of 
heaven,  will  be  on  our  side,  and  fight  for  us. 
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AsT.  IV. — La  RaUon  Philoaophique  et  la  Raison  CaihO' 
lique.  Par  le  T.  R.  P.  Vsntuba  ds  Raulica.  Paris : 
Gaume  Freres.    1851-1858.    2  tomes.    8vo. 

A  WARM  personal  friend  of  the  distinguished  Father 
Ventura  has  very  obligingly  presented  us  with  a  copy  of 
this  highly  instructive  ana  most  valuable  work  of  the  ex- 
Greneral  of  the  Theatins,  which  consists  of  discourses 
preached  during  the  season  of  Lent,  at  Paris,  in  the  years 
1851  and  185S,  augmented  and  accompanied  with  remarks 
and  notes  by  the  author.  The  first  volume  had  been  pre- 
viously noticed  by  a  writer  in  this  Review,  but  the  second 
volume  we  meet  now  for  the  first  time.  Of  the  genius, 
learning,  ability,  and  extraordinary  eloquence  of  the  illus- 
trious Italian  it  is  not  necessary  for  us  to  say  a  single 
word.  In  these  respects  he  is  above  any  eulogism  of  ours. 
When  Gregory  the  Sixteenth,  of  immortal  memory,  was 
asked  by  a  Frenchman  who  was  the  first  savant  at  Rome, 
be  replied,  after  a  moment's  reflection,  *^  Father  Ventura.*^ 
^^  We  have,^  continued  his  Holiness,  *^  no  doubt,  many 
distinguished  theologians,  apologists,  philosophers,  publicists, 
orators,  and  men  of  letters,  but  there  is  only  the  Father  Ven* 
tura  who  is  all  these,  and  in  himself  alone.*" 

In  1848  we  made  some  strictures  on  Father  Ventura^s 
Funeral  Oration  on  O^Connell,  for  it  seemed  to  us  to  in- 
cline too  much  to  the  liberalism  of  the  day.  We  regarded 
it  as  likely  to  encourage  the  revolutionary  part^  throughout 
Europe,  and  as  containing  expressions  which,  in  the  state 
of  men^B  mind  at  the  time,  were  likely  to  be  understood 
as  conceding  that  the  Church  had  not  always  been  on  the 
side  of  true  freedom.  His  stay  at  Rome  during  the  Ro- 
man revolution,  and  his  conduct,  as  reported  to  us,  during 
the  short-lived  reign  of  the  Roman  republic,  gave  us  very 
unfavourable  impressi(His  as  to  bis  Catholic  loyalty,  and  we 
feared  that  be  would  prove  another  Lamennais.  But  a 
friend  of  his,  who  professes  to  have  been  with  him  during 
the  period  we  refer  to,  and  to  have  shared  his  confidence, 
has  assured  us  that  the  gravest  things  laid  to  his  charge 
were  fsdse  reports,  and  has  satisfied  us,  if  his  account  be 
correct,  and  we  have  no  reason  to  doubt  it,  that  the  most 
to  be  said  against  him  is  that  he  suffered  his  impulsive 
nature  to   betray  him  into  some  imprudences,  and  perhaps 
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some  improprieties.  But  his  subsequent  conduct,  and  his 
honorable  submission  to  the  censure  of  the  Congregation 
of  the  Index  on  on^  of  his  discourses,  have  amply  repaired 
whatever  faults  he  may  have  been  ffuilty  of,  and  should 
restore  him  to  the  full  confidence  of  the  Catholic  public. 
We  have  nothing  to  censure  ourselves  for  in  what  we  have 
heretofore  said  respecting  him,  for  we  were  never  animated  by 
any  uncatholic  feehng  towards  him,  and  we  spoke  according  to 
the  best  information  at  the  time  within  our  reach.  But  if  we 
have  expressed  at  any  time  any  opinion  respecting  him  per- 
sonally founded  on  false  or  inadequate  information,  we  of 
course  regret  it,  and  assure  him  that  we  are  anything  but  dis- 
posed to  persist  in  it. 

In  the  confusion  of  revolutionary  Himes,  many  false 
iudgments  of  men  and  things  are  inevitable,  even  to  the 
best'  disposed  and  the  best  informed.  In  1848  and  1849, 
though  ardent  lovers  of  liberty,  we  found  ourselves  obliged 
to  oppose  what  was  called  the  republican  or  democratic 
movement,  and  to  oppose  it  both  in  the  name  of  religion 
and  rational  freedom.  We  thought  we  saw  Father  Ven- 
tura on  the  side  of  that  movement,  and  aiding  it  against 
the  Holy  Father  and  the  real  interests  of  Europe,  and  we 
judged  his  doings  and  sayings  by  the  position  in  which  we 
saw  him,  and  the  company  in  which  we  found  him.  If 
he  did  and  said  the  tilings  ascribed  to  him,  we  did  not 
judge  him  too  severely.  Many  of  those  thines,  we  are 
assured  by  his  friend,  were  falsely  ascribed  to  him.  We 
are  told  that  he  did  not  celebrate  High  Mass  on  the  grand 
altar  in  St.  Peter^s  on  a  certain  occasion,  as  reported,  and 
that,  though  present,  it  was  not  as  a  priest,  but  as  the 
Neapolitan  [Sicilian?]  ambassador.  And  we  are  further 
told,  that  he  remained  at  Rome  after  the  escape  of  the 
Holy  Father  to  Gaeta,  in  order  to  do  what  he  could  to 
restrain  the  excesses  of  the  republicans  and  to  protect  the 
interests  of  the  Papacy.  If  this  was  so,  we  can  exonerate 
him  from  the  charge  of  disloyalty  to  religion,  but  we  can- 
not think  very  highly  of  his  discretion.  But  those  things 
are  past,  and  he  has  made  all  the  submission  that  has 
been  required  of  him,  and  we  have  no  right  to  remember 
them  against  him.  We  shall  make  it  a  point,  for  oar- 
selves,  to  give  him  all  the  respect  and  confidence  due  to 
his  eminent  ability,  his  profouna  learning,  his  rare  genius, 
and  his  zealous  and  energetic  labors  as  a  Catholic  priest. 
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Father  Ventura  is  not,  and  never  was,  a  sympathizer 
with  Red-Republicanism ;  he  is  not,  in  the  popular  sense  of 
the  word,  a  democrat ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  his 
sympathies  are  with  the  people  rather  than  with  their  mas- 
ters,—  that  he  would  wish  to  see  the  Catholics  of  Europe 
less  disposed  to  make  common  cause  with  the  superannuat- 
ed dynasties  and  modem  bureaucracy,  and  more  in  earnest 
to  restore  the  free  constitution  of  European  society  which 
generally  obtained  prior  to  the  heresy  and  schism  intro* 
duced  by  the  so-called  Reformation.  In  this  there  is  much 
with  which  we  agree,  but  there  are  serious  difficulties  in 
the  way  of  realizing  what  he  wishes,  and  the  most  serious 
of  all  is  in  the  corruption  of  the  people  themselves.  VV^e 
are  in  favor  of  republicanism,  but  not  on  the  principles  of 
the  party  in  Europe  struggling  for  it.  We  like  the  general 
constitution  of  European  society  as  it  was  during  the  Mid- 
dle Ages,  though  not  the  barbarism  we  meet  there,  side  by 
side  with  Christian  civilization ;  but  joining  the  democracy, 
and  aiding  what  is  called  the  popular  movement  of  the 
day,  will  not  bring  back  what  was  good  in  those  ages,  or 
advance  the  cause  of  civil  freedom.  The  republic,  on  the 
principles  of  English,  American,  or  French  statists,  is  not  a 
whit  better  than  the  cesarism  of  the  courts.  The  funda- 
mental principles  of  caesarism  and  modem  democracy 
are  precisely  the  same,  and  liberty,  in  any  rational  sense, 
is  possible  under  the  reign  of  neither.  Liberty  presup- 
poses the  sovereignty  of  the  spiritual  order,  under  whose 
dominion  authority  and  liberty  are  harmonized.  But  this 
sovereignty  is  rejected  alike  by  modern  democracy  and 
modem  monarchy.  The  one  places  the  monarch,  the  other 
the  people,  above  all  law,  and  the  principle  of  both  is 
political  atheism.  The  people  are  as  averse  to  recogniz- 
ing the  supremacy  of  the  Divine  law  in  the  government 
of  the  world  as  are  kings  and  emperors.  The  shallow 
and  atheistical  political  system,  which  flows  from  the  inno- 
vations of  Luther  in  theology  and  of  Descartes  in  philos- 
ophy, has  penetrated  nearly  the  whole  modem  world,  and 
is  embraced  by  the  Cathonc  populations  almost  as  ^ner- 
ally  as  by  the  Protestant.  Scarcely  a  Catholic  statist  of 
our  acquaintance  retains  any  conception  of  the  profound 
political  philosophy  engendered  by  Catholic  theology;  and 
seldom  do  we  meet  one  who  seems  capable  of  compre- 
hending the  state  as  it  was  comprehended   by  St.  Angus- 
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tine,  St.  Thomas,  or  even  Suarez  and  BeHannioe.  In  the 
political  order  the  mass  of  Catholics,  as  well  as  Protestants 
and  infidels,  follow  either  Bossuet  and  James  the  First  of 
£ngland,  or  Locke  and  the  shallow-pated  Rousseau. 

Here  is  the  grand  difficulty.  It  we  side  with  authority 
and  uphold  the  sovereigns^  we  favor,  and  cannot  help  &- 
voring,  monarchical  despotism,  —  what  we  call  CaBsarism. 
If  we  side  with  the  revolution  and  support  the  popular 
party,  we  favor,  and  cannot  help  favoring,  the  despotism 
of  society,  the  absolutism  of  the  many,  and  the  unlimited 
right  of  the  majority  for  the  time  being,  which  is  scarcely 
less  intolerable.  The  essential  element  of  liberty  is  le- 
jected  alike  by  princes  and  people,  and  we  are  compelled 
to  alternate  lietween  the  despotism  of  the  one  and  the 
despotism  of  the  many.  Gallicanism  so  caUed  with 
Catholics,  and  unbelief  with  Protestants,  have  excluded 
God  from  the  state,  and  no  place  is  given  to  the  Divine 
Idea,  or  to  the  sovereignty  oi  him  who  is  King  of  kings 
and  Lord  of  lords.  Nor  is  this  the  worst.  In  countries 
where  Protestantism  prevails,  we  are  obliged  to  wish  for 
the  success  of  the  party  that  professes  the  least  respect  for 
religion,  for,  politically  speaking,  religious  indifference  is 
less  to  be  deprecated  tnan  Protestant  or  Evangelical  fanat- 
icism. We  have  then  in  Protestant  countries  another 
difficulty.  The  support  we  give  to  religion  as  an  element 
of  government  turns  to  the  advantage  of  Evangelicalism, 
the  predominant  religion  of  Protestants,  and  the  favor  we 
show  the  party  of  indifference,  though  it  may  stave  off 
the  evil  day,  tends  in  the  end  to  undermine  society,  and  to 
render  the  catastrophe  still  more  terrible  when  it  comes. 
The  truth  is,  modern  society,  in  both  Catholic  and  Protes- 
tant countries,  is  pagan,  and  is  everywhere  becoming  a 
prey  to  pagan  errors,  vices,  and  corruptions.  All  we  can 
do  is  to  refrain  from  siding  absolutely  with  either  party, 
and  to  use  what  freedom  we  have  to  recall  men  to  the 
recognition  of  the  Divine  sovereignty^  to  make  our  Catho- 
lic populations,  who  have  as  yet  a  conscience,  as  Catholic 
in  tneir  politics  as  in  thdr  religion. 

The  aivorce  of  Christianity  from  the  Church,  proclaimed 
by  Luther,  led  the  way  to  the  divorce  of  philosophy  from 
theology,  proclaimed  by  Descartes,  which  m  its  turn  led 
to  the  divorce  of  religion  from  the  atate^  proclaimed  by 
Louis  the  Fourteenth  and  his  courtier  bishops,  who  foigot 
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their  God  for  their  king,  and  which  was  popularized  by  the 
philosophers  and  statists  of  the  last  century.  We  must 
labor  to  reunite  in  Catholic  minds  and  hearts  what  God 
has -joined  together,  and  which  no  man  had  the  right  to 
put  asunder;  for  it  is  only  through  the  Catholic  people 
that  we  can  hope  to  save  society.  This  is  a' great  work, 
and  a  work  that  cannot  be  done  without  meeting  opposi- 
tion  on  all  sides,-^K>n  the  side  of  Catholics^  who  have  be- 
come as  Pagans  as  to  their  politics,  as  well  as  Protestants; 
but  nevertheless  we  must  labor  to  accomplish  it,  whatever 
the  opposition,  for  the  salvation  of  society,  of  freedom,  of 
civilization,  depends  on  it.  We  shall  encounter  persecu- 
tion, and  the  land  may  be  saturated  with  our  blood,  as 
was  that  of  Pagan  Rome  with  the  blood  of  the  early 
martyrs;  but  we  know  that  we  are  following  oat  the 
spirit  of  the  Church,  and  that,  if  we  proceed  with  single- 
ness of  heart,  Almighty  Gtxi  will  approve  us,  and  give  us 
success.  We  see  nothing  else  for  us  here  or  dsewhere, 
but  to  devote  ourselves,  heart  and  soul,  for  life  or  death, 
to  the  great  work  of  reconverting  society  relapsed  into 
Paganism  to  the  Gospel  of  our  Blessed  Lord,  and,  to  do 
this,  to  begin  with  ourselves. 

In  one  department  of  this  work  Father  Ventura  has,  in 
the  volumes  oefore  us,  done  manly  and  heroic  service.  His 
aim  has  been,  if  we  may  so  express  it,  to  undo  the  work 
of  Descartes,  that  shallow  thinker  and  but  too  successful 
corrupter  of  modem  thought,  and  to  reunite  theology  and 
philosophy,  which  he  had  divorced*  He  shows,  by  a 
wealth  of  erudition  that  astonishes  us,  and  by  an  elo- 
quence which,  thouffh  he  speaks  and  writes  in  a  foreign 
tongue,  hardly  yields  to  that  of  the  great  Bossuet,  that 
philosophy  divorced  from  theology,  or  human  reason  pro- 
ceeding by  itself  alone,  has  never  in  the  moral  and  intel- 
lectual order  discovered  or  established  a  single  truth,  but 
has  uniformly  made  shipwreck  of  the  common  faith  of 
mankind,  obscured  or  lost  sight  of  the  most  essential 
truths,  and,  falling  from  error  to  error,  has  uniformly 
ended  in  the  frightful  abyss  of  universal  doubt.  He  con- 
trasts, in  all  ages,  the  Catholic  reason  and  the  philosoph- 
ical reason,  and  shows  conclusively  that  by  the  former 
truth  is  attained  and  preserved,  while  by  the  latter  it  is 
lost  and  finally  denied,  even  in  relation  to  the  natural 
order,   as  well   as    to   the   supernatural.     This  our  readers 
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know  is  what  we  have  uniformly  insisted  on,  and  though 
never  accepting  the  doctrines  ascribed  to  the  Traditional- 
ists by  their  opponents,  we  have  never  failed  to  assert 
that  philosophy  or  human  reason  alone  never  can  attain 
to  any  solid  system  of  truth,  even  in  the  natural  or  intelli- 
gible order.  We  are  most  happy,  therefore,  to  find  this 
doctrine,  which  we  regard  as  all-important,  powerfully 
and  conclusively  vindicated  by  so  distinguished  an  ad- 
vocate as  is  the  Very  Beverend  Father  Ventura  de 
Raulica. 

"  If/'  says  the  illustrious  author,  "  man  could  by  his  own  means 
and  private  reflection  formula  his  beliefs  and  duties  easily,  with 
certainty,  and  without  mixture  of  error,  de  facili,  sine  miscela 
erroris,  fixa  certitudine,  as  says  St.  Thomas,*  it  would  be  all 
over  with  revelation;  ^t  ratio  humana  suffidenter  experimentum 
prabet,  iotaliter  excludit  meritum  fidei.\  And  in  fact,  what 
would  be  the  use  of  a  positive  revelation,  if  man  were  able  of 
himself  to  know  what  he  ought  to  believe  and  what  he  ought  to 
do  ?  If  such  were  the  case,  aU  the  world  would  have  the  right  to 
say,  with  the  Grenevau  sophist,  '  I  have  no  need  of  a  revealed  re- 
ligion ;  I  am  contented  with  natural  religion ;'  and  rationalism 
would  be  at  the  same  time  true  religion  and  true  philosc^y. 
This  is  the  doctrine,  which,  as  Clement  of  Alexandria  tells  ns, 
Plato  summed  up  in  these  words  :  '  My  system  is  to  Wlieve  on  no 
authority,  and  to  submit  only  to  the  reasons  which,  after  reflection. 
appear  to  me  the  best.'  Cicero  professed  the  same  doctrine : 
'  Every  one  should  follow  his  own  reason,  for  it  is  difficult  to  obey 
the  reason  of  others,' — '  Cum  suo  quisque  judicio  sit  utendus,  Hf' 
ficile  factu  est  me  id  sentire  quod  tu  velis»  %  It  is  this  doctrine  or 
this  method  that  I  call  the  philosophical  reason, 

"  But  if,  on  the  contrary,  man  cannot  without  a  superior  revela- 
tion in  any  easy  manner  attain  to  a  precise  and  certain  formula  of 
his  beliefs  and  duties,  it  is  necessary  that  our  great  philosophers, 
those  lofty  intelligences  as  empty  as  they  are  proud,  should  pros- 
trate themselves  before  the  doors  of  the  Church,  and  listen  to  the 
instructions  of  life  from  the  God- made  man  ;  Ipsum  amdiie.  If  this 
be  so,  nothing  is  more  reasonable  than  to  submit  their  reason  as 
their  will,  and  rationalism  is  only  a  culpable  delirium  or  an  enor- 
mous extravagance.  This  is  the  doctrine  of  the  Apostle  St.  Paul, 
who  says,  '  Subject  your  intellect  in  obedience  to  Jesus  Christ,  and 
believe  that  this  obedience  is  reasonable,' — '  In  captivitaiem  redi' 
gentes  omnem  intellectum  in  obsequium  Christi RationahUe 

*  Contr,  €^ent.f  Lib.  I.  c.  4.  f  Ibid.  Summa^  2.  2,  q.  il.  tu  10. 
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ohsequium  vestrum.'  *    Anil  this  constitutes  what  I  call  the  Cath" 
olic  reason. 

"  In  these  few  words  is  summed  up  the  whole  question  debated 
to-day  between  the  Church  and  the  School,  between  Catholicity 
and  Rationalism,  between  Religion  and  Philosophy.  On  the  one 
side,  we  have  the  Philosophical  Reason  maintaining  that  man  is 
sufficient  of  himself  to  know  perfectly  his  own  nature,  his  relations 
to  other  beings,  and  his  final  destiny ;  and  on  the  other,  the  re- 
ligious or  Catholic  Reason,  asserting  that,  to  know  all  these  things, 
man  has  great  need  of  GK>d,  and  that  he  must  submit  his  un« 
derstanding  to  the  teachings  of  the  Son  of  Ood  made  man."-— 
Tom.  I.  pp.  d*8. 

The  philosophical  reason,  so  called  by  the  author,  be- 
cause it  pretends  to  be  philosophical  without  being  so,  is 
human  reason  proclaiming  its  own  sufficiency,  operating 
without  accepting  any  aid  from  revelation,  and  refusing  to 
recognize  any  truth  which  it  has  not  by  its  own  unassisted 
efforts  found  out  and  established ;  the  religious  or  Cath- 
olic Reason  is  the  same  human  reason  operating  with 
principles  originally  supplied  it  by  direct  revelation  from 
God,  in  submission  to  those  principles,  and  for  their  pre- 
servation, development,  and  realization  in  the  conouct 
of  life,  intellectual  and  moral.  To  enter  fully  into  the 
thought  of  the  very  reverend  author,  we  must  bear  in 
mind  that  the  revelation  of  which  he  speaks  dates  from 
the  origin  of  the  world,  and  was  made  to  the  first  man, 
and  from  him,  by  means  of  tradition  and  language,  has 
been  propagated  through  all  the  world,  as  has  been  ma- 
terial existence  by  natural  generation.  The  first  man  had 
the  same  revelation  that  we  have,  and  the  same  faith  that 
we  possess.  The  Catholic  faith  began  with  Adam  before 
his  prevarication,  and  has  always  been  in  the  world  as  the 

*  Cor.  X.  6  ;  Rom.  xii.  1.  An  ill*natured  critic  might  cavil  at  the 
applioatipn  of  the  text  from  Romans,  for  the  Apostle  there  does  not  say 
intellect,  but  body :  ^  I  beseech  you,  therefore^  brethren,  by  the  mercy  of 
God,  that  you  present  your  boaies  a  living  sacrifice,  holy,  pleasing  to 
God,  your  reasonable  service."  The  doctnne  is  sound,  but  the  text  does 
not  appear  to  us  to  contain  it.  This  practice  of  forcing  a  meaning  from  a 
sacred  text  which  it  was  apparently  not  designed  to  convey,  though  very 
well  in  ascetic  writing,  where  the  principal  end  is  edincation,  is  not 
very  judicious,  to  say  the  least,  when  arguing  in  defence  of  the  truth 
against  its  adversaries.  It  hurts  rather  wan  serves  our  cause.  There 
can  be  no  doubt,  however,  that  St.  Paul  teaches  all  that  the  learned  and 
eloquent  author  asserts. 
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> 
one  only  true  faitb^  as  the  one  only  means  of  knowing  our 
duty  and  returning  to  God  as  our  final  destiny.  The  pa- 
triarchs believed  as  we  believe,  only  for  them  Christ  was 
to  come  in  the  flesh,  and  for  us  he  has  so  come;  and 
hence  you  find  that  to  the  question.  What  must  I  believe  ? 
the  Apostles  answered,  In  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ;  that  is, 
that  He  who  was  to  come  had  come,  and  was  that  same 
Jesus  of  Nazareth  whom  the  Jews  with  wicked  hands 
bad  crucified,  and  whom  God  had  raised  up  on  the  third 
day  from  the  dead;  for  this  was  all  that  was  necessary  to 
complete  the  faith  of  those  who  retained  the  primitive 
revelation.  Our  Lord  did  not  come  to  giye  a  new  faith 
or  to  found  a  new  religion,  but  to  fulfil  the  promises,  or 
to  accomplish  the  things  promised  in  the  beginning, — to 
perfect  the  faith  of  the  fathers,  which  otherwise  would 
nave  been  vain.  The  Church  dating  from  our  Lord  and 
his  Apostles  is  founded  on  the  fulfilment  of  the  promises, 
but  it  existed  before,  flrom  the  beginning  of  the  world,  as 
founded  on  the  promise  to  be  fulfilled ;  yet  as  it  is  im- 
possible for  God  to  promise  and  not  fulfil,  the  Church  has 
substantially  existed  from  the  beginning,  as  it  will  exist  to 
the  consummation  of  the  world,  the  one  and  the  same 
holy  Catholic  Church,  una  sancta  Ecclesia  cathoUca^  the 
Spouse  of  God,  and  Mother  of  all  the  faithful.  Hence  the 
Abbe  Rohrl)acher  with  perfect  propriety  commences  his 
Universal  History  of  the  Catholic  Cnurch  with  the  crea- 
tion of  the  world,  and  brings  it  down  in  an  unbroken  series 
to  the  pontificate  of  our  present  Holy  Father,  Pius' the 
Ninth.  We  undoubtedly  have  an  explicit  belief  of  many 
things  which  the  patriarchs  believed  only  implicitly ;  but 
the  world  had  in  substance,  as  St.  Thomas  teaches,  the 
same  revelation  of  truth  before  as  it  has  had  since  the 
coming  of  Christ.  On  this  point  the  Holy  Scriptures  are 
explicit.  **  God  created  man  of  the  earth ;  and  made  him 
after  his  own  image He  created  of  him  a  help- 
meet like  unto  himself;  he  gave  them  counsel,  and  a 
tongue,  and  eyes  and  ears,  and  a  heart  to  devise;  and  be 
fiUed  them  with  the  knowledge  of  understanding.  He 
created  in  them  the  science  of  the  spirit ;  he  filled  their 
heart  with  wisdom,  and  showed  them  both  good  and  evil. 
He  set  his  eye  on  their  hearts  to  show  them  the  greatness 
of  his  works,  that  they  might  praise  the  name  which  he 
hath  sanctified ;   and  glory  in  his  wondrous  acts,  that  they 
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loight  declare  the  glorious  things  of  bis  works.  Moreover, 
he  gave  them  instructions  and  the  law  of  life  for  an  in- 
heritance. He  made  an  everlasting  covenant  with  them; 
and  he  showed  them  his  justice  and  his  judgments.  And 
their  eyes  saw  the  majesty  of  his  glory ;  and  their  ears 
heard  his  glorious  voice ;  and  he  said  to  them.  Beware  of 
all  iniquity.  And  he  gave  to  every  one  of  them  command- 
ment concerning  his  neighbor.'*  *  Or,  as  rendered  by  Fa- 
ther Ventura  :— 

"  Gtod  in  creating  man  of  the  earth  and  in  forming  from  his 
body  the  first  woman,  to  be,  since  of  the  same  nature,  his  com* 
panion  through  life,  gave  to  both  the  perfect  use  of  their  senses 
and  their  faculties,  the  rule  of  the  understandiag,  the  law  of  the 
mind  and  heart,  thought,  sentiment,  language  ;  so  that  they  might 
from  the  first  moment  walk,  operate,  think;  understand,  reason, 
will,  and  speak.  Qod  revealed  to  them  evil  that  they  might  avoid 
it,  and  good  that  they  might  practise  it.  He  deigned  also  to  look 
with  a  peculiar  love  upon  these  first  human  souls,  in  order  to  ele- 
vate them  even  to  himself.  He  showed  them  the  divine  mag- 
nificence of  his  works.  He  taught  them  to  render  worship  unto 
fais  name,  not  only  because  that  name  is  all-powerful,  but  also 
because  it  is  alone  holy.  He  taught  them  not  to  glory  in  them« 
selves,  but  in  him,  considering  themselves  as  the  most  noble  works 
of  his  hands,  and  to  relate  to  their  children  the  wonders  of  the 
creation  of  the  world.  In  fine,  he  taught  them  in  what  manner 
they  should  conduct  themselves,  in  giving  them  the  law  of  life, 
which  they  were  to  transmit  as  an  inheritance  to  their  descendants. 
He  established  with  them,  by  his  grace,  an  everlasting  covenant 
of  love,  and  fixed  its  conditions  in  the  revelation  which  he  made 
them  of  the  sanctity  of  his  precepts,  and  the^  severity  of  his  judg- 
ments."— Ibid.,  pp.  8-10. 

This  rendering  of  the  sacred  text,  if  not  literal,  is  just, 
and  does  but  bring  out  its  real  sense.  Hence  the  author 
may  well  say  :— 

"  Thus,  then,  according  to  this  admirable,  this  magnificent,  this 
touching  passage  of  the  Sacred  Books,  God  was  for  the  first  nmo 
what  our  parents,  our  fathers,  have  been  for  us.  Our  parents,  our 
fathers,  have  not  given  ua  merely  physical  life,  which  consists  ii| 
the  union  of  soul  and  body,  but  they  have  also  given  us  intel- 
lectual life,  which  consists  in  the  union  of  the  mind  with  truth* 
Yes,  what  all  fathers  in  the  succession  of  time  have  done  for  their 

*  Ecdes.  xvil.  1-12, 
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children,  Ood  did  iastantaneoutly  for  the  first  man.  When,  there* 
fore,  the  Scriptures  tell  us  (Qenesie  ii.)  that  man  came  forth  froa 
the  hands  of  his  Creator  a  living  soul,  faeius  e»t  in  muautm  vtws- 
tern,  it  is  manifest  that  the  Holy  Ghost  would  tell  us  that  man  from 
the  first  instant  of  his  creation  began  to  live  the  double  life  proper 
to  him, — the  life  of  the  body  by  the  soul,  and  the  life  of  the 
sool  by  the  troth. 

*'  Of  the  grand  fiict  of  a  primitive  revelation,  attested  by  Scrip- 
tare,  the  great  St.  Thomas  gives  the  reason  and  the  proofs.  la 
his  admirable  treatise  De  Seiemtia  ICognitione]  Primi  Hommii,* 
or  on  the  Knowledge  of  the  First  Man,  he  telU  as,  '  that  Adam 
must  have  had  from  the  very  instant  of  his  creation  a  knowledge 
of  natural  things,  not  only  in  their  principles  but  in  their  condu- 
Bions,  because  Ghxi  created  him  to  be  the  fother  of  the  hnman 
race,  and  children  must  receive  from  their  father  not  only  materitl 
existence  by  generatbn,  but  also  the  rule  of  life  by  instractioiL 
Adam  must  then  have  been  perfect  in  all  his  parts,  perfect  under 
the  relation  of  body,  so  that  he  could  become  a  father,  and  perfect 
in  relation  to  knowledge,  so  that  he  could  be  the  teacher  of  man- 
kind. We  cannot  conceive,  we  cannot  admit,  that  the  human 
mind  was  created  a  blank  sheet  on  which  the  hand  of  hie  Creator 
wrote  nothing.  As  the  first  man  knew  not  the  weakness  of  in- 
fancy in  relation  to  the  body,  so  he  knew  not  the  darkness  of 
ignorance  in  relation  to  the  mind.  He  obtained  from  the  fint 
moment,  instantaneously,  all  that  we  learn  successively  during  cor 
early  years.  He  received  by  the  Divine  operation  what  we  re- 
ceive by  human  education,  a  perfect  body,  and  a  mind  endowed 
with  the  full  and  perfect  use  of  reason  admirably  enlightened  by 
the  truth.  It  would  have  been  contrary  to  the  perfection  necessary 
to  the  first  man,  to  have  been  created  without  the  plenitude  of 
science,  'and  obliged  to  learn  it  slowly  and  painfully  from  ex- 
perience. 

"  '  But  independentiy  of  natural  knowledge,  Adam  received  also 
the  knowledge  of  grace.  In  Adamo  duple*  fidt  cognitio,  natur^Hi 
et  gratus.  He  knew  not  only  at  once  natural  things,  which  the 
human  understanding  may  know  by  the  aid  of  first  principles,  hot 
also  many  supernatural  [superintelligible]  things  by  virtue  of  a 
special  revelation,  to  which  reason  by  its  own  strength  cannot 
attain ;  and  in  knowing  these  only  by  revelation,  and  receiving 
them  solely  on  the  authority  of  God  revealing  them,  he  had  from 
the  first  faith.     Adcan  in  prima  statu  fidem  habuit.' 

'*  Now  would  you  know  who  instructed  Adam  in  the  beginniDg 
of  the  world  ?  It  was,  says  Tertullian,  '  the  divine  person  of  the 
Word,  who  was  to  be  made  flesh,— it  was  he  who  instructed  the 

•  Queest.  Disput.    De  Veritate,  Qusest.  XYIII. 
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fir&t  man/  '  Deu»  in  tenia  cum  homimhus  conversarirnon  Mvs 
poimi  nisi  Sermo  IVerbum]  ^nt  caro  erat  fiUwrut.'  *  Thus  he 
whom  the  Sternal  Father  ooastitutes  now  our  Master  in  all  things, 
he  himself  taught  the  first  man  all  the  truths  of  the  moral  and 
intellectual  order,  and  even  of  the  most  elevated  [the  superintelli- 
gible]  order ;  for  St.  Thomas  adds  that  Jesus  Christ  taught  Adam 
the  mystery  of  his  Incarnation  even  before  Adam  had  sinned. 
'  Ante  peccaium,  Adam  hahuit  fidem  explicitam  de  Christi  tncor- 
natione,  prout  ordinabatur  ad  consummationem  gloria,' f  It  was 
then  in  testimony  to  this  same  Divine  Word  before  he  was  incar- 
nated, and  in  supporting  itself  on  this  primitive  revelation  of  the 
Word  preserved  in  the  world  by  the  Word,  that  human  reason 
commenced  from  the  origin  of  the  world  its  progress ;  it  was  sus- 
tained by  this  faith,  enlightened  by  this  light,  that  the  ancient 
patriarchs  fixed  the  public  worship,  developed  the  truth,  defended 
and  preached  it  to  the  world,  which  obtained  them  the  glorious 
title  given  them  by  St.  Peter,  of  '  preachers  of  justice.' 

"  This  is  what  the  Apostle  John  would  tell  us  when  he  says ; 
'  The  Eternal  Word  is  the  light  which  enlighteneth  every  man 
coming  into  this  world,' — '  Lux  vera  qua  illununat  omnem  hominem 
venientem  in  hunc  mundum/  And  it  is  the  light  of  this  primitive 
revelation  of  this  primitive  instruction  given  by  the  Word  to  the 
first  man,  which,  from  the  first  man,  through  tradition  and  language, 
is  diffused  over  the  whole  world,  as  by  material  generation  is  dif- 
fused through  all  the  earth  material  life ;  and  it  is  this  instruction 
which  has  always  remained,  and  which  the  darkness  of  idolatry 
has  obscured,  but  has  never  been  able  to  efface.  Lux  in  tenebris 
lucet,  et  tenebra  earn  non  comprehenderunt.  It  was  in  applying  di- 
vine revelations  to  the  knowledge  of  causes,  to  the  usages  of  human 
life,  that  the  great  men  of  antiquity  developed  the  intellect  of  man, 
founded  public  society,  established  laws,  created  science,  invented 
the  arts.  In  the  primitive  revelation  is  the  origin  of  true  philoso- 
phy, proceeding  always  by  the  light  of  religion,  having  for  its  pur- 
pose to  maintain  and  defend  religion,  and  to  procure  man  the 
greatest  happiness  on  earth  possible  without  losing  sight  of  heaven. 
Thus  true  philosophy  established  in  the  world  with  faith  commences 
also  with  the  world." — Ibid,,  pp.  10-15. 

To  avoid  all  misunderstanding  here,  and  to  keep  clear 
of  the  Jansenistic  heresy,  which  founds  science  on  faith, 
and  involves  the  denial  of  both  faith  and  science,  it  will 
be  well  to  remark,  that,  according  to  St.  Thomas,  the 
primitive  revelation  is  twofold,  of  natural  things  and  of 
things  of  grace,  that  is,  of  two  orders,  which  we  call,  after 
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Gjoberdy  the  intelligible  wd  the  «uperintettigible.  The 
primitive  revelation  make^  known  to  man  superoatanlly, 
for  all  Divine  revelation  is  supernatural,  both  orders,  and 
in  the  conduct  of  life  the  knowledge  of  both  oonstitiitei 
one  inseparable  and  indissoluble  doctrine,  what  our  author 
calls  the  religious  or  Catholic  reason.  But  while  the  truth 
in  either  order  is  revealed,  and  never  could  have  been 
found  out  by  the  human  reasoning  operating  bv  itself  alone, 
we  must  beware  of  confounding  the  truth  of  tlie  one  order 
with  that  of  the  other,  or  of  maintaining  that  the  truths 
of  the  intelligible  order  are  held  only  on  the  authority  of 
the  revelation.  On  this  point  the  illustrious  author  is  not 
9o  clear  and  precise  as  we  could  wish,  and  he  even  seems  at 
times  to  favor  the  notion,  that  the  principles  or  first  truths 
of  natural  science  are  held  on  the  authority  of  £uth,  and 
are  not,  even  when  revealed,  evident  per  se  to  natural 
reason.  This  is  die  error  we  have  so  onen  pointed  out  io 
the  so-called  Traditionalists,  into  which,  as  they  are  pr^ 
sented  by  their  opponents,  they  certainly  fall ;  and  it  is  an 
error  fraught  with  fatal  consequences.  We  are  far  enough 
from  charging  this  error  upon  Father  Ventura,  but  we  are 
obliged  to  say  that,  as  far  as  we  have  seen,  he  does  not 
take  sufficient  pains  to  guard  his  readers  or  bearers  against 
it.  He  no  doubt  for  himself  observes  the  mean  between 
the  two  extremes,  but  he  does  not  always  observe  it  for 
pthers. 

We  agree  perfectly  with  the  illustrious  author,  that  all 
true  science,  all  our  knowledge  in  the  intellectual  and  moral 
order,  as  distinguished  from  the  material  order,  begins  in  the 
supernatural  revelation  made  to  our  first  parents;  but  we 
distinguish,  without  separating,  in  that  revelation,  between 
the  truths  of  the  intelligible  order  and  those  of  the  supe^ 
intelligible.  The  latter  constitutes  the  matter  of  faith,  the 
former  the  matter  of  science,  —  the  principles  of  know- 
ledge, of  philosophy,  as  distinguished  from  Catholic  tbeo- 
^^SY'  ^^^  truths  of  the  superintelligible  order  are  in- 
evident  per  ee  to  natural  reason,  and  are  held  by  us  as 
belief  on  the  authority  of  the  Revealer.  The  truths  of  the 
intelligible  order,  though  they  require,  for  our  dear,  distinct, 
and  reflective  understanding  of  them,  to  be  revealed  and 
presented  to  us  through  tl^  medium  of  language  of  some 
sort,  are,  when  represented  by  language,  evident  per  se  to 
natural  reason.    The  principles  of  science,  or  the  first  truths 
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of  the  natural  order,  must,    although  indemonBtrabte,  be 
evident  to  natural  reason,   or  science  is  impossible;    and  if 
science  is  impossible  faith   is  impossible,  since  gratia  prcB- 
iupponii  natutatn.      The    difference  between  science  and 
belief  is,   that  in  science  the  matter  received  or  assented  to 
is,  in  principle  at  least,  evident  per  Be  to  natural  reason, 
or  our  noetic  faculty,  whereas  the  matter  of  faith,   even  in 
principle,  is  inevident  per  S6,  and  is  evident  only  per  oHumy 
and  is  accepted    on    authority    or    testimony.      It  is  not 
known  in  itself,  and   is   cognizable   only  analogically,   by 
the  analogy  It  bears  to  the  intelligible.     If,  then,  there  lie 
for  us  no  intelligible,  no  science  proper,    there  can  be  no 
faith,    as  there   can  be   then   no  analogical  recognition  of 
the  Unintelligible.      While,    then,    we    recognize    that  the 
primitive    revelation    contained    a  revelation   of  the  princi- 
ples or  first   truths  of  both  orders,    and   that   man   never 
could  have  had  moral  and  intellectual  science  if  it  had  not, 
we  maintain  that  only  those   which    pertain    to  the   super- 
intelligible  are  held   on   the    authority    of   the  revelation* 
and   that  those  which   pertain  to  the  intelligible  order  are 
evident  per  ae,    and  of^  the  domain   of  science  as  distin- 
guished  from  faith.      We    take    as    an    illustration    what 
Oioberti  calls  the  ideal    formula^  L'Ente  crea  Feeistenxe, 
Ens  creat  eanstentias,  or  Real  and  necessary  being  creates 
'existence.      This  formula  every   Christian  of  course  holds 
to   be  true,    and  every   philosopher   worthy   of    the    name 
detects  it  as  the  ideal    and    apodictic    element    of   every 
thought;    but   without  the  revelation,  In  prindpio  crea" 
vit  Deue  caelum  et  terram^   it  never  could   have  oeen  dis- 
covered by  the  human  mind,   and  held  as  a  distinct  truth* 
Yet  when  once  represented  to  the  human  mind  through  the 
medium  of  language,  it  is  evident  per  «6,  that  is,  it  affirms 
or  evidences  itself  to  our  reason  as  an   intelligible  truth, 
and   thei^fore,  as  the  principle  of  science,    as    of   things. 
It  is  held  as  a  formula  known,  not  merely  as  a  formula 
believed. 

With  these  remarks,  thrown  out  solely  as  a  necei^sary 
precaution  to  our  readers,  we  accept  the  doctrine  of  the 
author  with  regard  to  the  primitive  revelation  without 
hesitation  and  without  reserve,  and  contend  with  all  the 
earnestness  of  our  nature,  that  it  is  only  from  that  ireve- 
lation,  as  preserved  by  tradition  and  language,  as  the  sub- 
stance of  the   instruction   which »  through  every  generation. 
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jp()ildneiii  receive,  irom  th«ir  parent»»  we  smst.tali^q  idikf  the 

f  principles  of,our  faitli  «nd  of  our  science. 

The  primitive  revelationy  however  rejected  by  thephib- 
sophical  reason  in  ancient  or  modern  times,  has  neve^  been 
wholly  effaced  from  the  minds  of  the  race  of  Adam. 

**  Bt.  Ireneeas,  TertuUian,  Minntius  Felix,  Amobins;  St^Adgv- 

tine,— ^  tiie  apologists  /  of  Ghristiaiiity,  all  thtM^iaologiaiw  and 

,Chrwtian  philoaophera,r-^wben  twiahing.tp  dwionsMate  Ae.exiat- 

eoee  of  God  fr^ofxi  the^g^e^  consents  of,  j^ianlqiad^  <ha(?e»pnH>td  Att 

,tbe  human  racey  even  after  tb^.  i&ll  into  idpJAtry  4,  preserved  the 

,  idea  of  one  only  God,  Master  and  Crovemor  of  b^ve^  and  e^Mrtjb* 

,)Nofhing.  more  true.     Witb^  Hqmer^  flesioij^  Virgjl/ Ovid,  thfwc 

witnesses  to  the  popular  beUeff,  Jupiter  is  .the^  puissant  God,  Ihe 

Father  o(  gods  an^  men,  tli^e  superior  God,  the  God  whose  will  ja 

tlie  last  reason  o^  tilings,  whose  decrees  arb  fccte, .  which  pothiog 

-can  resist.     It  is  from  lum  that  emanate  wise  laws ;[  it  is  he  wlio 

^IVes  to  kings  their  power,  who  breaks  th^  pride  of  cities,  buns 

the  Hhiinderbolt,  raises  the  tempest,  and  holds  tiief  firsf  tink  dfttbe 

''eh&fin  on  which  hangs  the  nniverto;  it  is'  he  wliO'^brders  aH  efeati, 

'^h6  blesses  the  labor  of  the  fausbtlKlman,'  insptrfab  courage,  ^ 

i«nre8  victory,  protects  persoBS,  gifos  mind,  •  talent,  wcSl^beisg, 

ifichee,  health,  life. 

.  "  With  Cicero  the  orator,  who«  inspired  by  the  ^liefs  of  the 
.  .people,  speaks  far  otherwise)  .than  CSioero  the  philosoph^er^  Jupiter  ^ns 
,,pot  the  Jupiter  of  mytholqgy,.  bfit  ,the  Jehoyah,  or  very  nearly  the 
,  J^ovah  of  the  Jews ;  for  he  was  Ood.  supreme  and  most  peifol, 
.  Deu^  optimus  nuunmns,  the  Eternal ,  Reason,  the  Sovereiga  God, 
Ratio  atema  sutnmi  Jovis,  Author  and  Preserver  of  Nations,  s^t^, 
and  empires. 

" '  Idolaters,*  says  a  great  contemporary  theologian,  l^e  Arch- 
bishop of  Rheims,  whose  lofty  science  and  merits  the  Soterdgn 
Pontiff  has  just  rewarded  with  the  Roman  purple, — '  idolaters  hife 
never  confounded  their  celestial  and  terrestrial  gods  with  the 
Supreme  God.  If  by  Polytheism  you  understand  many  sovefetga, 
independent,  increate,  eternal  gods,  it  is  false  that  the  people  in 
this  sense  have  ever  admitted  a  plurality  of  gods.  Polytheism 
means  the  belief,  not  in  many  equal  gods,  but  in  many  gods  sub- 
ordinated to  one  Supreme  God.  The  notion  of  the  true  God,  it  is 
agreed,  has  never  been  as  distinct,  as  pure,  as  perfect,  with  the  Fs- 
gane  as  with  the  Jews;  but  it  is  nevertheless  true,  that,  though 
altered  or  impaired  by  the  superstitions  of  idolatry,  this  idea  is 
found  everywhere,  and  that,  as  the  martyr  Satuminus  declared  to 
the  Council  of  Carthage  in  the  year  258,  the  Pagans,  although  they 
worship  idols,  yet  know  and  confess  God  sovereign,  father,  and 
creator,— ^tiamviff  idola  colant,  tamen  summum  Deum  pairem  et 
creaiorem  agnoscunt  ei  confitentwr,*  ** — Ibid,,  pp.  21-23. 
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The  Pagan  nations  never,  in  their  most  degraded  state, 
lost  entirely  the  notion  of  the  true  God,  as  we  learn  from 
St.  Paul,  who  makes  their  guilt  consist  in  not  having 
worshipped  him,  although  he  was  known  by  them.  **  The 
wrath  of  Grod  is  revealed  from  heaven  against  all  impiety 
and  injustice  of  those  men  who  detain  the  truth  of  God  in 
injustice,  because  that  which  is  known  of  God  is  manifest 
in  them.  For  GoA  hath  manifested  it  to  them.  For  the 
invisible  things  of  him  are  clearly  seen  from  the  creation 
of  the  world,  being  understood  by  the  things  that  are 
made,  even  his  eternal  power  and  his  divinity ;  so  that 
they  are  inexcusable.  Because  when  they  had  Icnown  God 
they  did  not  glorify  him  as  God,  nor  give  him  thanks; 
but  became  vain  in  their  thoughts,  and  their  foolish  heart 
was  darkened;  for  professing  themselves  to  be  wise,  they 
became  fools.  And  they  changed  the  glory  of  the  incor- 
ruptible God  into  the  likeness  of  the  image  of  a  corruptible 
man,  and  of  birds,  and  four-footed  beasts,  and  of  creeping 
things.^*  Polytheism  may  have  grown  out  of  a  Satanic 
corruption  of  the  true  doctrine  with  regard  to  good  and 
had  angels,  and  of  ministering  spirits.  We  know  on  di- 
vine authority  that  the  gods  of  tne  heathen  were  demons, 
that  is,  fallen  angels,  who  succeeded  in  seducing  men  from 
their  allegiance,  and  in  persuading  them  to  render  theni 
that  service  and  worship  which  they  owed  to  God*  But 
we  are  more  inclined  to  believe  that  Polytheism  originated 
in  Pantheism,  which  certainly  underlies  all  the  mythologi- 
cal  systems  known  to  us.  But  be  this  as  it  may,  all  Poly- 
theism bears  witness  to  the  fact  that  the  notion  of  one 
God,  supreme  Author  and  Ruler  of  the  universe,  was  never 
wholly  ^aced  from  the  minds  of  the  Pagan  people,  and  that 
all  traces  of  the  primitive  revelation  were  never  wholly  lost. 
The  following,  from  our  author,  is  strictly  true  :-^ 

"  By  the  side  and  under  the  shadow  of  this  firat  truth  of  the  ex- 
istence of  one  eternal,  increate  God,  Author  and  Lord  of  all,  the 
various  peoples  of  the  earth  still  preserved,  even  after  they  had 
fallen  into  the  absurdities  and  obscenities  of  idolatry,  many  other 
great  and  important  truths.  They  all  and  always  believed  in  the 
exiatence  of  a  moral  law,  whose  author  is  God,  commanding 
obedience  and  respect  to  parents  and  superiors,  and  forbidding 
theft,  murder,  adultery,  lying,  and  detraction, — ^a  moral  law  which 

«  Rom.  i.  18-23. 
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is  obligatory  on  all,  and  the  oWrvanoe  or  tiolatinn  of  wUdi  con- 
stitutes justice  or  tm,  vixtue  or  vice.  Tliey  have  always  bc^eved 
that  it  is  necessary  to  honor  God  by  sacrifice,  to  propitiate  Idm  by 
repentance,  and  to  seek  his  assistance  by  prayer;  that,  to  show 
that  we  admowledge  him  as  the  Lord  of  the  earth,  of  life»  and  of  the 
means  of  sustaining  it,  we  must  especially  consecrate  to  him  some 
portion  of  space,  by  erecting  temples, — some  portions  of  time,  by 
setting  apart  certain  days  for  festivals  in  his  honor, — some  portiooa 
of  our  aliments  and  goods,  by  the  practice  of  fasting  and  almsgiving ; 
that  besides  this  Supreme  Deity,  we  must  also  honor  with  a  re- 
ligious worship,  always  in  his  name  and  for  his  sake,  those  lesser 
spirits  whom  he  has  been  pleased  to  use  as  his  ministers  in  the  gor- 
emment  of  the  world,  as  also  those  great  men  who,  by  the  perfec- 
tion of  their  lives,  or  by  the  services  they  have  rendered  to  other 
men,  have  visibly  represented  here  below  the  most  beantiiul  attri- 
butes, and  exercised  the  providence  of  the  invisible  Gkid.  Thej 
have  very  nearly  all  and  always  believed  that  the  human  rsce  have 
fidlen  from  their  primitive  happiness  and  perfection;  that  they 
can  be  restored  only  by  the  sacrifice  of  blood ;  that  the  merits  of 
an  innocent,  holy,  and  perfect  being  may  be  communicated  to  a 
ticked,. 'g;uilt^,  and  imperfect  being;  that  the  latter  maybe  re- 
deemed  by  ine^'devot!ion  and  voluntary  sacrifice  of  the  former; 
ibid  that  the  gifts  of  the  gods  and  purely  spiritual  graces  are  con- 
ftrred  and  spread  over  the  human  race  by  corporal  and  senubk 

itoSans-riterf,  ^d  ccremonfes.  "• «  »       ^     ■ 

^^^\  Th^  MVe  kOl  and  alwa^  believed  that  vu-ginity  is  a  MXmt 
'yMfle,  wiAch  renders  man  pleasing  to  God ;  that  the  priest  should 
.be  more  or  less  chaste,  according  to  the  functions  he  is  called 
\ipofti  to  perform  in  the  exercise  of  worship ;  that  there  is  a  com- 
xiiunicable  merit  of  expiation  in  the  volontary  practice  of  chastity ; 
that  every  guilt^  action  displeases  Gk>d,  and  cannot  escape  puimih- 
ment,  just  as  every  virtuous  action  is  pleasing  to  him,  and  will  be 
rewarded  either  in  this  world  or  in  the  other ;  that  in  the  other 
world  there  is  a  paradise  and  a  hell»  where  the  rewarda  of  virtue 
and  the  punishment  of  crime  are  eternal.  Finally,  they  all  and 
always  believed  that,  besides  the  place  of  eternal  punishment,  there 
is  a  place  where  the  souls  of  the  dead  expiate  their  lighter  faults, 
and  are  purified  by  temporal  privations  and  sufferings ;  that  in 
this  state  of  expiation  and  sufiering  they  may  be  assisted,  and  even 
entirely  delivereid,  by  the  prayers  and  sacrifices  of  the  living ;  that 
the  body  of  man,  no  less  than  his  soul,  is  destined  to  be  immortal, 
to  partidre  of  his  eternal  happiness  or  pain.  Thb  is  proved  by  the 
care  and  respect  which  have  always  and  everywhere  been  paid  to 
the  human  corpse,  by  the  rites  which  have  always  accompanied  its 
burial,  and  by  the  profound  and  universal  respect  for  tombs. 
<<  Certainly  these  truths  have  not  been  always  and  everywhere 
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bdieved«  -nor  these  laws  always  and  everTwfaere  understood,  in 
the  same  manner.  At  different  times  and  in  different  places  error 
has  been  more  or  less  mingled  with  truth,  and  vice  with  virtue. 
It  is  thus  that  the  Holy  Scripture  understands  the  work  of  religious 
despotism  of  certain  governments,  and  of  the  license  of  human 
reason  and  passion.  Hence  that  prodigious  difference  of  theogo- 
nies,  worships,  manners,  and  religion  among  the  ancients.  But  i^t 
is  not  less  true,  that  the  symbol  that  I  have  just  traced  was,  at 
bottom,  the  symbol  of  the  human  race,  though  more  or  less  dis- 
figured by  absurd  superstitions  in  its  results  and  application.  The 
gods  of  the  Hindoos  were  not  the  gods  of  the  Medes  and  Persians, 
any  more  than  the  gods  of  the  Egyptians  were  the  gods  of  the 
Greeks  and  Romans.  But  the  supreme,  eternal,  omnipotent  Ood 
was  everywhere  the  same,  under  different  names,  and  even  under 
gross  and  absurd  forms ;  and  Jehovah,  whom  the  Jews  alone  knew 
in  all  his  truth  (notus  in  JwUsa  Deua),  was  worshipped  by  all 
men. 

"  Each  people  had  its  own  religion,  as  it  had  its  own  language ; 
but  these  different  religions,  in  their  general  and  common  princi- 
ples, were  but  the  same  religion  differently  understood  and  dif- 
ferently applied.  Scarcely  an  error  can  be  found  in  their  belief 
which,  as  Bossuet  has  remarked,  had  not  its  root  concealed  in  a 
truth.  Scarcely  a  vice  in  laws  or  manners  which,  as  St*  Thomas 
has  explained,  was  not  the  false  and  absurd  appliqation  of  .soicp^ 
one  of  the  immutable  principles  of  the  natural  law.  There  i^^Mf 
a  riv^a  nation  which  has  not  preserved  more  or  leSs^  pure^ine 
prumtive  traditional  beliefe  of  mankind.  Constantly  and  every- 
where we  perceive  these  belief  floatmg  upon  the  ocean  of  errors, 
fables,  superstitions,  and  obscenities  which  darken  the  surface  of 
the  earth.  We  see  them  everywhere  standing  up  like  an  inex« 
tinguishable  beacon  lighted  by  the  hand  of  Ood  since  the  be- 
ginning of  the  world  for  the  direction  of  man.  Erai  lux  vera» 
illuminans  omnem  hominem  venientem  in  hunc  mundum.  Lux 
in  ienebris  htcetp  et  tenebra  earn  non  comprehenderunt,** — J6td., 
pp.  24-29. 

We  have  permitted  the  author  the  more  fully  to  de- 
velop his  views  on  this  point,  because  many  Catholic 
writers,  misapprehending  the  relation  between  the  intel- 
ligible and  the  superintdligible,  and  more  or  less  affected 
by  the  philosophical  reason,  which  is  by  no  means  con- 
fined to  the  non-Catholic  world,  make  little  or  no  account 
of  the  primitive  revelation  made  by  our  Lord  as  a  good 
father  and  a  wise  instructor  to  otir  first  parents.  In  some 
Catholic  writers  even,  we  find  a  total  forgetfulness  of  the 
real  state  of  the  first  man,  and  the  doctrine  that  the  human 
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iWd6  W^e^ft^^i^  td^llh^«wt!itiil><nJiifatiAl^taieloi^  fiM 
<»ut^'cf1^r7ihihg''by''lheir^  oW»*  kinastMted*  #ea»Mi^>  to  tnnredl 
lAttguilge^  'diMt<t6'4[M^^t'>for-tHefl»K4ties  -aU  'tl»  niaial  nd 
iKMleatitil  Mkftbn.  'H«iH^:  even  they  fMor  Ati  absnid 
floetfhKs  tibal  the  ^age  Was  the  pthnhive  masi,  and  faw* 
IbarMoi  the  primitive  state  of  htiman  Bodc^.  This  doe* 
f Hfle  b  embfaded  by  many  educated  Catholic  laymen,  and 
i&  oD^'6f'  th^  -greatest  omtadeB  we  have  to  aikraioaiit  in 
M^Dvetting  the  ^orld  from  Pagatilsnu.  :  It  fdaoeil  Gad  at 
Mo  giieat  a  distance  from  us,  and  obaeiires  tiie  okne  and 
teller  rdaiions  which 'swibsist  :betii^een  him  arid  us  asaor 
FktherS'  oUr -Teaipher,  otti'  Ckiide^  our  DiHector^  and  enr 
ttiehd: '  It  •'places  a  cofitradiction  bet^aFen  what  k  calkd 
r^soft  atifd^wth,  philosofA^  >  and  i^igion;  which  it  is  al 
biit*' imfN!)teihk'*'t;b  fet^^oiw.  "  Men  beliere  beteuse  liiqr 
iMnk  tb^y  must'  iit  be  damned,  be^tfse  they  are  unabfe  U 
1^'  Wrer  the^  prmrfii  4sf  the  ei^&iliqr  of  €atholioity,  awl 
S^t*adlie  tfifey  see  that '  the  Churdb'  is^'indispenaaUy  nei9» 
safy  t6  'the  ilkiaihtettiEince '  of '  *6rder>  and :  danaistency  in  '^ 
Iigi6n  ahd  nidratsi  iirk^'  both  at<et  ^idea%  ahipwreehol 
^nidmg'th^^ts^,  biifftf  wefe'idlii  tai  pretai^d^  that  betnem 
<th^'>»7tb  'a»a"«rbaf>>Vhey  ^^rd  as^sdwei  iheni*  doeamot 
ttpplea)^  ^ta'^'tlHmi  to"iiavlndbte>  ttiut^ai<>e}>u^nanii^.  '»lFfa^ 
Vsaay  prevent  <  the^i^fiMnli 'daHng^  everibo'dvdw  >t^'tb  -ikamh 
mIv^,'  but  th^y  *f«er  tnlbbk^lU  rteondileUhe^'ifopnoTddfe 
charect^  of  thMr  Ohtit^ch  'Wiih  tf4iat  ^aeensa  •te' thob  thfc 
'progressive  nature  of  tnair  and^adwietv;  anNi'thbyi  woold 
•feel'iho^h  beet^rsatisfi^  with'hfet<(iif  she  wooki  amjit 
'^bi^t'tkey  rega^  asltberal  itled8,<and  pUtevberaelf  in  baiw 

Sony  with  the  spirit  and  tendencies  of  the  age.  "  Thty 
d>  disposed'  to  ^bdiWeitWilf  'ln-«pr<kfelBar  loft-fhnfrtthert'lhas 
i^ti^  Aimv^feA  Htid  ;iic^hiaIht4d'lnT^the.  /Jnt^Uigclte'imkr 
^a  large  Ikkly  'bf  ^  tiMh  iMkaown^'  id  the  'priaMdveifag^ 
'and' which'' tWlbbtiH^  does  not  acdapt^  *nayt*  which* aiie 
Wjetts.'"'   '^i'""  >•'«••     •  i      -.1"'     .'»      i    *)  *      ...     •»'.| 

-  ^di'is'th^'fadt  as  to  th^  8«a<e  of  the  nrfnds  of  muf, 
Atny  dt'\i%g}^t^  ft^as  'We  wilU  amd^it  is  to  this  ateteof 
thftid  W^"itiustl  tMbre'  patiietiWriy  iddrtes  MTsalvefc  We 
l^k^'Say  thih  our  €hflreh'a«depta  and  teadlcs' all  truth,  ftr 

Jmpioua  to  doubt 

;5%'Or  ihe  tendav 
cannot  and  dses 
Hot  yem6Ve,  the  diilieuh'ies  whi^b  «VMi  wdl-dttposed  Gatb- 


end  <taiMMit  J»ut  find.  .  TneN^iia^,  MoUi^r  inik^  aad  a 
difficuU  task,  ioipooedpupon  tbq  iQAtitifftorB.  q{  otif 
tiiDef^*  tbflbi  (hai^  of  mere  appeaU*to  eyUriipfdc  jsuitiionly, 
faeoiiBef  whaterer  the  mqieot  ifdl  foci^auithonty,!  4«!  b/^eveff 
dear  aild  dislinri. -its'voici^,  it  oamiot  ii99fih  }hQ,'he^^4jX 
the  diflSoulty.  » .What  is  waated  is  rnot  positjivfi  ^prnmaffd^ 
to  thewiU,  but  /instruction  .fov  the*  underetandiDg,  an 
act  bid  icleaEing  'ip  of  the.infellfiotaal  difficuJ||tiea  felt.  Our 
faMer  cdntmwecsialistsi  did  not  come  down  at  once  with  the 
aislharity  of  the  Church  upon  misbelievers;  they  soaghl 
first  to  enlighten-  and  to  ooavince  their  understanding!^ 
by:.arg«ments  drawn,  from  sources  which  they  admittec|. 
DIius.  wbeo  the  erring  still  recognized  thf  Scriptures  as  the 
y^ixtd  of  God,  Catholics  appealed  to  them,,  and.  nought 
«d  dhow  the  harmony  •between  the  Catboliq  doptrine  ,f^9) 
tbe.  monifbslSiteRcbingH  of  .  the  Seri|»turf^  ,Tbe  difB^idtj 
«ow)i  lies  deeper;  for  the  philomphi^,  reason ^ of  t  onf  t^ 
fiacm  the  Scriptures  and  the  Chnr^  in  tfie.  ppnm  ^^tl^ 
goty^iaqd.in  jpomt  ef  fent  isi.eten;  Jiess  indisposed,, fo  jeoom' 
maa  :tbe  ilafcter .  than  ^the  fimnev.  We>  bave«^  ^n^  in  nf/:^ 
to*  meal.  tkedifBoullies  now  felt,  to  leour  to  fir^t  .privcijpl^ 
tuid'fto  dioivf  thatth^  philosophical  neasen,  Jm  so.t&Tt.a^  ;H 
oauitos  tliese /difficulties,  is  demonstrably  false,  and  thi^ 
tUavsufiposed  bddy  of  truth,  discoveipecl  and  accumulate^ 
hy  the  I  "ceaseless  .activity  0f  the  human  miad  during,.  i|^e 
ia^^/aod'twbkh  the  Ciuiroh  disowns,  is  iu  reality  no  tptfh 
m^iM,  hbd*  ymm  ima^natjpn^  tior  ipdle.  th^ria^Vg^  Wp;  o^M^ 
nottf  mertfy  iMtfy  (biflf  m.iso,  but  fre  muit  take .  tb#  pai|VB|  tP 

v^frntt.rfirstfrcitepotO'^his.  is,  wiljb.  Vatber  Yewtiires^toi^-ef;^ 
aift<Calli4iiillai<y,  distnrb^wby  tbeMratippa)ujk,ic  pbilospp^y 
;oCt)thd/tiMeSi'rto.(Gatbplic/iVeaim»  Had  «shpw  thepi  whftt  ifk 
irfgafd>r/t»  t^  'humaBijaoe*  hasralw^^s  V^n  the,  gracipus 
providence  of  God,  and  under  what  conditions,  and  what 
oondkidns .  kwly<^  the  bumaii^  intellect  has  been ,  developed 
amd  ifiaank  in-  possesooii  of  in^ectual  apd  i^orajl  trath* 
QTIIe  seooad^alfp  is  to  ^w  tbAtyjus^  in,  ppcoportion.  asjoieq, 
wfaelfaer  }i]|tianceieDt'(x  modem  timai,  overlook,  or  dqpert 
ffonl^  these  <  conditions,  they  \fell,.  jnot.  upon  the  truth,  out 
iBlo  idle,  gravest  enors  and  the  gros^e^t  absurd! ties^  and 
tkerelwe  that  whatr  ^passes  for  .  philosophy  as  detached 
fhmi  ihexjipgy  (is<  nyimfestly.  not   truef.  phifosophyj,  bu|;  a 
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fi^tal  illu^ioa.  Both  of  these  points  have  h^ea  akown  by 
the  illustrious  Ventura  in  these  volumes.  He  proves  that 
in  the  iatell^tual  .and  moral  order  man  started,  througli 
the  bounty  of  his  Maker,  with  the  full  oomfdement  of 
truth,  and  that  philosophy,  whether  ancient  or  modem, 
has  made  no  addition  to  the  origiual  stock,  but  has  wast^ 
ed  the  goods^  it  received,  and  reduced  itself  to  the  con- 
dition oi  the  Prodigal  Son,  that  of  tending  swioe  and 
feeding  on  the  husks  they  eat ;  that  is,  under  it  and  bj  it 
men  have  been  reduced  to  the  low  and  ignoble  oonditioa 
of  mere  animal  life.  This  is  not  idly  said.  Everybody 
knows  that  the  ancient  philosophy  resulted  in  the  deDid 
of  the  moral  and  spiritual  life  of  man,  and  in  representing 
him  as  a  mere  animal.  Horace  did  not  Uush  to  avov 
himself  a  pig  from  the  sty  of  Epicurus,  Bene  curata  enk 
viaea^  Epicuri  de  grege  pareunia  and  a  French  philosopher 
at  the  Deginning  of  the  present  century  defined  man  to 
be  ^<a  digestive  tube,  open  at  both  ends.^  Philosophy, 
taking  its  portion  of  gooas  and  departing  frqm  its  £pittier^s 
bouse,  has  squandered  them,  and  found  itself  unable  tp 
discover  and  establish  anything  more  in  or  for  man  d»a 
this  pig  of  Epicurus,  or  this  digestive  t;ube  of  Cabania. 
But  surely  this  is  not  and  never  has  been  the,  belief  of 
mankinds  We  have  seen  what  were  in  anqep^t  an4  wluif) 
are  in  modem  times  the  beliefs  of  the  hiixnan  r^  wW 
voi  enlightened  }>ff  philosophers;  but  jf  'philoaopbj  cai^ 
attain  only  to  thie  herd  of  swine  or,  to  the  aigestive  tajbe^ 
whence  came  the  human  race  by  these  suuijoQe  belies, 
which  tliey  have  always  had,  and  which  thev  have,  for  the 

S eater  part  always  in  substance  maintained,  in  apite  of 
e  corruptions,  the  darkness,  and  the  abominaticnia  of  Far 
gan  idolatry,  and  in  spite  too  of  the  speculations  ot  {diik^ 
sophears  ?  You  can,  on  the  principle  of  that  very  inductive 
philosophy  you  boast,  account  for  them  only  by  assuming 
the  pnmitive  revelation  the  Holy  Scriptures  assert,  that 
God  was  himself  the  original  instructor  of  mankind.  If 
so,  then  nothing  can  be  more  reasonable  than  in  our  pbi» 
losophizin^  to  recur  to  that  primitive  revelation  for  our 
first  principles,  our  primitive  aaiii^  ot^  so  to  say,  our  pre- 
mises. 

^  The  grand  error  of  philosophers  in  ancient  and  modera 
times  is,  if  they  did  but  know  it,  precisely  in  that  which 
they  regard  as  their  chief  glory,  ninnely,  the  divorce  of  the 
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natural  fh>in  the  supernatural  and  of  the  intelligible  from 
the  superintel]ifi;ib]e,  and  the  attempt  to  build  up  a  com- 
plete system  of  moral  and  intellectual  truth  by  ttie  lights 
of  natural  reason  alone.  No  doubt,  the  rationalistic  phi* 
Ibsophy  beffins  with  an  effort,  in  many  cases  honest,  to 
explain  and  account  for  the  primitive  beliefs  of  mankind; 
but  it  uniformly  ends  by  aenyinff  them.  And  it  cannot 
help  it,  because  it  seeks  their  ongin  and  explanation  in 
unassisted  reason  alone;  because  it  seeks  to  be,  not  the 
servant,  but  the  mistress,  of  faith.  This  rationalistic  phi- 
losophy is  of  comparatively  a  recent  date,  and  b  common- 
ly nxed  for  the  ancient  world  with  Socrates,  and  for  the 
modem  world  with  Descartes.  In  the  ancient  world  prior 
to  the  rise  of  the  Greek  philosophy,  and  in  the  modern 
Christian  world  prior  to  Descartes,  philosophy  was  not 
disengaged  from  theology,  and,  though  cultivated,  was 
cultivated  as  the  rational  element  of  faith,  distinct  but 
not  separate  from  revelation.  At  these  two  epochs  it  was 
separated^  and  took  up  an  independent  course  of  its  own. 
^is  tt  boasts,  and  this  it  calls  its  glory.'  But  what  has 
it  clone  by  its  free  and  independent  action?  What  new 
Hght  pi^  &pd,  man,  or  the  universe  has  it  shed?  You 
ibiii^ne  that  it  has"  in  its  progress  made  a  succession  of 
Btflfiant  discoveries,  and  amassed  a  body  of  truth  un- 
inoiwn  to  the  tnrimitive  "ages  Imd  overlooked  or  denied  by 
the  Church.  It  this  really  were  so,  the  Church  would  and 
odght  to  give  way;  but  if  you  who  think  so  were  called 
upon  to  specify  any  one  of  these  supposed  discoveries,  or 
any  particular  truth,  held  outside  of  tne  Church  and  reject- 
ed or  not  accepted  by  her,  and  from  the  first  making  part 
of  her  doctrine,  you  would  be  not  a  little  embarrassed.  In 
the  purely  material  order,  there  have  no  doubt  been  dis- 
coveries and  inventions  of  greater  or  less  value  to  our 
simple  animal  life,  and  this  we  may  well  assert  without 
supposing  any  corresponding  discoveries  in  the  intellectual 
and  moral  order;  for  the  Holy  Scriptures  assure  us  that 
the  Lord  has  given  the  earth  to  the  children  of  men,  and 
abandoned  it  to  their  disputations.  Whatever  the  free  ac- 
tivity of  the  human  minci  has  accomplished  in  the  material 
order,  out  of  that  order  it  has,  unassisted,  accomplished 
less  than  nothing.  Your  rationalistic  philosophy,  your 
philosophy  emancipated  from  the  tutelage  of  revelation, 
marching  with  its  jEiree  and  independent   step,  has  reduced 
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man  to  a  pig  or  a  digestive  tube  open  at  both  ends.  It 
matters  little  whom  we  cite,  in  order  to  show  that  the 
rationalistic  philosophy  reduces  man  to  a  mere  animal. 
Let  us  take  Horace,  that  almost  universal  favorite  with 
our  polished  classical  scholars^ — Horace,  who  owns  that 
he  is  one  of  the  swineherd  of  Epicurus.  He  tdls  us 
that 

"  The  first  human  heings  spruog,  like  animals,  from  the  earth, 
—a  mute  and  filthy  herd»  making  war  upon  one  another  for  sn 
acorn  or  a  den,  at  first  with  nails  and  fists,  then  with  stIckB,  and 
afterwards  with  artificial  arms.  At  length  they  invented  speecli, 
formed  langaage  for  the  expression  of  their  sentiments,  and  gave 
names  to  things.  They  then  desbted  from  war,  began  to  bdU 
and  fortify  cities,  and  to  found  laws  prohibiting  theft»  murder,  and 
adultery.  For  eren  before  Helen,  woman  had  been  the  most 
ahamefnl  cause  of  war.  Addicted  to  the  pleasures  of  the  flesh, 
without  marriage,  after  the  manner  of  wild  beasts,  they  foqglit 
among  themselves,  the  stronger  overpowering  the  weaker,  as  a  boll 
in  a  herd  of  cattle.  Bat  those  men  have  periahed  unknown.  Ex- 
plore the  annals  and  monuments  of  the  world,  and  you  will  be 
obliged  to  admit  that  laws  originated  in  the  fear  of  the  wicked 
for  nature  is  impotent  to  distinguish  good  from  evil,  the  just  from 
the  unjust,  and  to  separate  what  is  permitted  from  what  is  to  be 
avoided."  * 

So  sings  the  polished  Horace.  Cicero  speaks  to  the  same 
purpose: — 

"  There  was  formerly  a  time  when  men  roamed  the  fields,  fed 
tiiemselves,    and  propagated  their  species   after   the    manner  of 

*  ^  Com  prorepserunt  primis  animalia  terria, 

Mutum  et  turps  pecus,  glandem  atque  cnbilia  propter, 
Unguibus  et  pu^:ni8,  dein  fustibus,  atque  ita  porro 
Pugnabant  armis,  quas  post  fabricaverat  usus  ; 
Donee  verba,  quibus  voces  sensusque  notarent, 
liominaque  invenere  :  deine  absistere  bello, 
Oppida  ocepenint  munire,  et  ponere  leges, 
Ne  quia  fur  esset,  neu  lateo,  neu  quia  adulter. 
Nam  fuit  ante  Helenam  mulier  teterrima  belli 
Causa.    Sed  ignotis  perierunt  mortibus  illi, 
Quos  venerem  inceriam  rapientes,  more  ferarum, 
Viribus  edltior  cndebat,  ut  in  grege  taurus. 
Jura  inveuta  metu  injusti,  fateare  necesse  est, 
Tempora  si  fastosque  veils  evolvere  mundL 
Nee  natura  potest  justo  secemere  iniquum, 
Dividit  ut  bona  diversis,  fugienda  petendis." 

{Sa^n^or.  lib:  I.  S.) 


l^rateiL».(.Xn.tb0''cwdiu;t  of  life  ^f^fyfime^  if^  in8Jtii;ct$of  t^ 
bofiy,  .Wtea4  of  obKByink  the. dictates  of  r^aon,,  Thej  pbse^v^d 
a|B  .jret.iio  religion,  no  T^w,  no  duty.  Iie^itimate  'inapiage  ^| 
^Known.  and  fathers  acknowledged  no^  their  own  children.  'No 
pnQ  understood  the  utility  of  right  and  equity.  Alt  was  igno- 
rance, error,,  ^buse  of  bodi}y  forces,  and  under  the  shadow  of  these 
nnost  pernicious  satellites, '  blind  add  reckless  passioti  dbmitieered 
over  the  soul."  *  ^  "^ 

;'* Whether  you  coriku?t  the"  hhcietjt  of^  imdeth'  j>hSloso- 
j^t^ers,  tills  \s  what  the  rationalistic  phitofipph)^  bppdses,  on 
tl^e  explapation  of  the  origin  of  man  ana  ciyiTizat!6n,  to 
l^f^  doctrine  of  the  Church  f^nd  tbe  universal  traditions  6t 
rt^e^hmnan  race. ,.  Fathi^  Ventura  n)ay  ,well  ask/-^,.     . 

'  ^*'  Can  anything  more  sh&neftil,.  more  fi^^dm]^''fot'  Sian  Be 
^m^gined' than  such  an  e:t|>Ianafidii  of 'Bfs'drigiuV  nktdre,  and* con* 
difibn  ?  Can  there  be  anything^  reaily 'lixoreAsurd'^thkn  this  syn- 
'^tii,  w&fch  assumes  that  teah/'^MIe 'fgnofuifit  atld  ^tupfd' as  a 
eiieep,  was  abl^  to  invent'  Wh^t '  h  inost  |irofoundly  scientilSe, 
^hat  is  gitodest  and  sublitnest  id' his  possession,  that  is  to  sa^, 
reason  and  speech  ?  That  man,  ferocxbis,  degtiEided,  eorrupt  as  a 
tvild  beast,  was  able  to  create  justice,  daty,  laws,  and  voluntarily 
submit  to  them  ?  That  by  its  sole  means,  by  its  own  efforts  alone, 
uie  brut^  is  able  to  make  itself  a  man,  and  that  barbarism  and 
savagism  can  spontaneously  and  without  extrinsic  aid  transfotita. 
tboBsehres  into,  cifdlizatioa ?  ^^.citca.iAipMyd^tlii {admitted  /that 
men  originally  sprung  from  the  vegetation  of  the  earth*  as^onionjai» 
or  from  the  corruption  of  other  beings,  as  insects,  that  they  have 
'created  for  themselves  ideas,  sentiments,  reason,  language,  truth, 
justice,  law,  and  religion,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  also  to  admit, 
that  man  has  nothing  in  common  with  God,  holds  nothing  from  God ; 
that  God  has  revealed  him  nothing,  and  imposed  upon  him  no  law 
whose  execution  he  has  a  right  to  demand ;  that  man  is  his  own 
reason  and  law,  and  in  that  which  concerns  them  he  holds  only 
from  himself ;  that  the  reason  of  each  individual  must  walk  alone, 
and  should  alsknowledge  no  superior  law,  no  authority,  but  should 
regard  itself  as  free  to  do  whatever  seems  to  itself  good.    Here 


•  <<  Nam  fnit  quoddam  tempns  cum  in  agris  homines  passim,  besiiarum 
more^  vagabantur,  et  sibi  victu  ferino  vitam  propagabant.  Nee  rations 
animi  quidquam  sed  pleraque  vii'ibus  corporis  administrabani.  Nondum 
divinee  religionis,  nondum^umani  officii  ratio  colebatur.  Nemo  nuptias 
viderat  legitimas,  non  certos  quisquam  inspexerat  liberos ;  non  jus  eequa- 
bile,  quid  utilitatis  haberet^  acceperai.  Ita  propter  errorem  atque  in- 
scitiam,  c»ca  ac  temeraria  dominatrix  animi  cupiditas,  ad  se  explendum 
viribus corporis abutebatur, pemiciosissimis satellitibus.^  {De Invent,!^) 
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b  the  doetrins  which  eomtiftrt,  as  I  have  nid,  ike  pWo$^Ved 
rMtMa.  Here  then  is  the  ancient  pfailosopfaieal  reason  ori^nating 
in  a  lable  aa  abaord  as  degrading.  Its  origin  is  as  ignoble,  m 
abject,  as  that  of  the  religious  or  Catholic  reason  is  noble,  wcithj. 
and  majestic." — Ihid.,  pp.  19-21. 

Inhere  is  no  difference  between  the  ancient  and  modem 
philosophical  reason,  oty  as  we  prefer  to  say,  rationalistic 
philosophy.  Waiving  or  denying  the  primitive  revelation, 
it  must  suppose  that  man  received  no  instruction,  no  ret* 
son,  language,  or  science  from  his  Maker,  and  therefore 
that  he  b^an  his  career  on  earth  through  the  ages  as  an 
untutored  savage,  nay,  as  a  ferocious  beast,  Kving  a  nurdj 
animal  life.  Now  it  man  b^an  as  a  purely  animal  life, 
and  is  left  to  his  own  resources,  to  his  own  self-develop- 
ment induced  by  his  animal  wants,  nothing  but  a  purely 
animal  life  can  be  arrived  at;  for  you  can  have  nothing 
in  the  development  not  contained  seminally  in  the  priih 
dple.  Hence  your  modem  doctrine  of  progress,  of  whidi 
you  boast,  and  secretly  or  c^nly  conde<nn  ttie  Church  for 
not  acceptmg,  and  which  some  few  Catholic  writers  even 
take  it  vpon  them  to  inform  her  that  she  nnay  accept  with 
advantage  to  her  cause,  based  as  it  is  on  the  denial  of  the 
^mitive  terelation,  and  the  assertion  of  the  purely  ani- 
mal or  vegetable  origm  of  human  beings,  can  at  best  be 
6nlv  a  progress  in  the  growth  or  development  of  the  ani- 
mal or  vegetable  life  of  man.  It  is  a  homely  but  trae 
■^yi^Vi  that  one  cannot  make  a  ailk  purse  out  of  a  sow's 
ear.  It  is,  we  apprehend,  equally  difficult  for  a  sow  to  de- 
velop into  a  moral  and  intellectual^  a  speaking  and  reason- 
ing, human  soul.  Hence  it  is  that,  when  we  analyze  the 
boasted  progress  of  man^  we  find  that  it  is  progress  io 
providons  for  the  wants  of  the  human  body,  or  man  as 
an  animal,  alone.  Nothing  but  the  anitnal  txing  in  the 
premises,  nothing  but  the  animal  can  be  in  the  conclusioD. 
but  this  is  not  tne  worst  of  it.  The  soul  is,  as  the  Church 
has  defined,  forma  eorporis^  and  the  life  of  the  body,  the 
animal  life  itself,  depends  on  the  union  of  soul  and  bodj 
as  one  person,  and  aerives  from  the  soul  itself;  so  that  in 

Eroportioti  as  man  neglects  the  proper  life  of  the  soul  be 
mes  that  of  the  body,  and  suffers  equally  in  his  animal 
life.  We  are  not  to  live  the  life  of  the  soul  for  the  sake  of 
the  body,  but  sensible,  goods  are  in  their  highest  degree 
ettAinabfe  only  by  those  who  live  Ae  rational  life  of  the 
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soul  for  the  sake  of  jGsod.     Hence  our  Lord  sairs^  M  Seek 
first   the  kin^om  of   God   and  his  justice,  and  all  these 
tbinffs  —  sensible    goods    after    which    the  heathen   seek  — 
shall  be  added  unto  you.^     So  it  faUs  out  that  by  neglect- 
ing or  denying  the  primitive  revelation,    and    living    not 
aooording  to  the  law  of  the  soul,  but  according  to  the  in- 
stincts of  the  body,   we  retrograde  in^ead  of  making  pro- 
giess  in  that  order  where   we   freely  admit  a  large  margin 
for  human  progress  Was  left,   nameW^,  in  providing  for  the 
animal  life  of  man.    You  do  the  Church  foul  wrong  when 
you  blame  her  for  opposing  the  doctrine  of  progress  assert- 
ed by  the  rationalistic  philosophy  of  the  day,   because  that 
progress  is  divorced  from  moral  and  intellectual  truth,  be- 
cause it  is  no  real  progress  even  as  to  the  actual  enjoy- 
ments of  animal   life,  and   because  its  tendency   is  to  de- 
stroy the  animal  life  of  the  body  as  well  as  the  moral  life 
of  the  soul.     It  is  not  progress  in    earthly   well-being  the 
Church  opposes,  as  you  focSishly  imagine,   but  the  attempt 
to  effect  that  progress  in  disregard  of  the   only  conditions 
on   which  it  can  be  a  progress  and  not  a  regress.     The 
multiplication  of  sensible  g<xKls,   or  the  increase  and  accu- 
mulation of  material  riches,  do    not    of  themselves  consti- 
tute a  progress  even  in  earthly  well-being,  unless  preceded 
and   accompanied   by  the  higher  life  of  the  soul,  by  caor* 
formity,  after  the  inner  man,  to  the  truth  and  law  of  GUxl 
made  known  to  us  in  the  primitive  revelation.     The  mane 
man  of  the  world,  the  epicurean,  the  sensualist,  is,  as  idl 
experience  proves,   whatever  his  material  wealth,    the  mosi 
wretched    of    mortals.      We  know  well  that  no  CatbaUe 
denies  this;   but  those   Catholics  who  accept   the  modem 
doctrine  of  progress,  and  seek  to  incorporate  it  with  the 
doctrine   of   the  Church,    should  know  that  this  modera 
doctrine  has  for  its  basis  the  vegetable  or  animal  origin 
of  man,  or  the  mere  animal  and  savage  staAe  of  the  primir 
tive  man  asserted  by   Horace  and  Cicero^  or  the  anoiertt 
rationalistic  philosophy,  and  cannot    be    accepted    without 
denying  the  nobler  part    of  man,  without  neglecting  the 
moral  life  of  the  soul,    and  therefore  not  without  losing 
that  very   earthly   well-being  that  is   sought.      This    weU 
understood,  no  Catholic  can   for   a    moment    countenance 
the  modern    rationalistic    philosophy,    fatal    alike   to  soul 
and  body,   or  feel  that  his  Church  does  not  well  in  reject- 
ing  it.     Let  any  man,  Catholic,  or  non-Catholic,   study 
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these  volumes,  and  he  will  understand  this,  and  under- 
stand it  well, '.  .  -  . .  ■  >  \  ■  \  —  /  .  / 
We  have  neither  the'  space  nor  AB'  aMKlji  tap^  a 
complete  analysis  of  these  volumes,  for  they  are  them- 
sd.ve$  only  aa  aiial}fsis  of  i  the  subject  they*  tnsat  We 
have  indicated  a  few  of  their  ttioie  s^eot  pomts^  and  Ihit 
chiefly  for  the  purnoss  of  stinulatiaff  ihe  curiosity  cf  t»r 
readers  to  master  ttieir  eontetits.  *  Whait  dMefly  amsta  ear 
att^tion  is  the  necessity  demonstralrd*  by.iwe  author  of 
i^euniting  reason  and  faiths  religion^  snd  philosophy,  sscsely 
andthf^  Cburdb^  ^  The  idJvprMrpcadbdmedtby.phiioB^ 
in  modem  as  in  aneimt  tiBMBlhanlcdfwIuld  wiitd^inbtiW 
lead,  to  the  most  fatal  results.  .Rdigioci  divoroad  from  res- 
son  becomes  superstition  or  Csnatieim)  pbilosopbyi  divorced 
from  revelation  beooaies  tmOiond,  iioeDtvous,  and  talU  into 
scepticism  and  nullity.  But  we^  must  not  misaiiderstsod 
the  nature  of  ti\e  lUMon  demanded*  Sdtace  must  take 
its  data  from  faith,  not  on  the  authority  <(f  fchh.  Tbe 
primitive  revelation,  preserve  hi  its  chief  elements  by  uni- 
versal tradition  and  laAsuage,  in  its  purity  and  integrity 
with  the  patriarchs,  in  the  Synagogue,  and  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  Apostolic  Church,  solves  all  the  problems  whidi 
require  solution  in  our  present,  state ;  but  it  does  so  in  the 
intelligible  order,  not  bv  force,  ot  authority,  imposing 
dogmas,  and  enjoining  ooedience,  as  is  too  oft^  imag- 
ined, but  by  unfolding,  so  to  speak,  the  grand  scheme  of 
Providence  in  both  the  inteUigible  and  the  superintelligi- 
ble  orders,  which  orders,  -though  distinguishabiey  are  never 
separable  in  that  scheme^  What  pertains  to  the  super- 
intelligible,  bein^  above  but  not  against  the  intelligible,  is 
received  by  faith,  and  on  the  authority  of  the  revealer. 
That  which  ia  thus  received^  shows  us  the  real  ^chanurter 
and  relations  of  the  intdSUgible^  and>  puta<u^  in  the  positimi 
to  apprehend  it  as  it  is,;  but  it  is  affirmed 'by  ua,  not  on  tlv 
authority  of  fiiith,  but  on  its  aiimnation  of  itself  in  noetb 
intuition  or  mtional  dtraonstration  to  our  undeiistandiBg, 
in  its  principles  as  in  its  conclusion,  as  must  always  be  the 
case  with  scibiie  as  distinguished  from  the  -cmttMfa.  The 
doctrine  requires  us  to  reason,  to  philosophise  in-  tiie  io^ 
telliffibie  by  the  light  of  revektion,  by  the  bg^t  which  ftith 
sheds  on  the  natural  order,  but  requires  us  to  accept  no- 
thing  in  that  order  on  extrinsic  authority,  and  kaves  m 
free  to  accept  or  reject  in  the  region  of.  the  inteUigible 
according  to  the  presence  or  absence  of  intrinsic  evidence. 
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The  adminersof  Wdrdswotth,  late  Poet  Lnureote  of  her 
Majesty  the  Queen  iof  Great  'Britain  Imd  Ik^and,  must  hnv^ 
been  pteaecd  with  Meacvs.  Little^  Bro^m,  b  Co/s  beautiful 
and  oDDipfete^  edition  of  hie  •  Poetical  Works.  These  ad- 
mirers are  much  more  numerous  than  they  were;  but 
Wordsworth)  we  conifess^  has  never  been  a  favorite  of 
ourS)  ^and  we  have' bi^eit,  and -even  are,  barbarian  enough 
tU'veiirit  these ortJei'but  witty  lincB  of  ByroB  :^ 

••  Neartr  fcetnes  t!ie  dtttt  tiiscipfe  eyf  thy  school;  * 

'  Tbe mild  apostate frenpbetic  rdle,  "  *   <  ' 

The  simple  Wordsworth,  fhuner  of  a  lay 
As  soft  as  eveniag  in  his  fwvorite  May, 
Who  wamrhis  fnend  to  shake  off  toil  and  trouble 
And  4|iiit  hi9  books  for  fear  of  growiog  double } 
Who*  both  by  precept  and  example,  showa.  / 

That  prose  is  verse,  and  yers^  is  merely  prose ; 
Cooviiicmg  all,  by  demonUration  plain^ 
Poetic  soula  delight  in  prose  insane^ 
Aud  Christmas  stories  tortured  into  rhyme 
Contain  the  essence  of  the  true  sublime. 
Thus  when  he  tells  the  tale  of  Betty  Foy, 
The  idiot  mother  of  *  an  idiot  boy/ — 
' '  A  moonstruck,  silly  lad,  who  lost  his  way. 
And,  likfi  his  bard,  confounded  night  with  day,--^ 
6o  dose  on  eaoh  pathetic  part  he  dwells. 
And  each  adventure  so  aublimely  tells, 
That  all  who  view  the  idiot  in  Ms  glory  • 
Conceive  the  bard  the  hero  of  his  atory/' 

Yet  we  are  willing  to  concede  that  Byron  is  too  se^ 
vere,  and  that  Wordsworth  never  deserved  all  the  ridicule 
of  which  he  was  at  one  period- 'the  butt  We  are  person- 
ally,  no  doubt,  still  under  the  influence  of  our  early  preju- 
dioea  agninst  him  and  his  school,  but  we  are  disposed  to 
be  just,  and  we  should  like  to  be  among  the  warmest  of 
bis  admirers  if  we  could.  Most  of  our  Ktenuy  friends  are 
Wordsworthians,  and  make,  at  least  in  fancy,  annual  pil* 
erimages  to  Rydal  Mount.  We  should  bke  to  sympa- 
thize «frith  them,  and  not  be  looked  upon  by  them  as  an 
untutored  savage,  or  a  literary  heretic;  but  with  all  our 
endeavors,  we  can  succeed  only  in  part,— kinly  so  far  as  not 
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to  think  it  worth  our  while  to  quarrel  with  them  on  bis  ac- 
count, (»r  8Q  {ar  as  to  admit  that  Wordsworth  tried  hard  to  be 
a  poet,  and,  if  he  has  left  us  uo  conriderable  poem  worthy  of 
admiration  throughout,  he  has  manifested  much  true  poetk 
sensibility,  and  written  short  passages  and  sin^e  lines  not 
surpassed  in  their  kind  io  our  language. 

out  aU  this  expresses  only  our  individual  taste  and 
judgment,  and  is  worthy  of  no  respect  from  others..  There 
is  or  should  be  some  recogxiissed  standard  by  wbich  to 
judge  of  matters  of  poetry  as  well  as  in  otner  matters. 
But  unhappily  for  us,  we  have  in  English  no  such  etaod- 
ard,  and  consequently  no  scientific  criticism.  Alisott  has 
given  us  a  work  of  some  merit  On  Taste^  Campbell  says 
some  good  things  in  his  Philo9ophy  of  Mhetorie^  and  much 
just  criticism  may  be  fouod  scatt^ed  through  the  English 
and  American  quarterly  reviews  and  o3)er  periodical 
literature;  but  all  is  unsciaitific,  empirical,  founded  oa 
habit,  prejudice,  or  fashion,  varying  every  hour.  We  have 
no  science  or  philosophy  of  art.  Till  we  have  such  a  sci- 
ence or  philosophy,  we  can  have  no  good  literary  or  artistic 
critics,   and  as   long  as  we  are   mere  senststs  or  psycbokH 

fists,  we  can  never  have  it.  Burke  was  a  great  man,  but 
is  Essay  on  the  Sublime  and  BeauitfiU  is  not  worth 
naming,  far  less  worth  reading;  for  the  author  had  a  false 
system  of  metaphysics,  and  wrote  his  work  on  the  suppo* 
sition  that  the  sublime  and  beautiful  are  mere  subjective 
affections,  or  exist  only  in  the  order  of  oonoeptions  and 
emotions,  not  in  the  or^er  of  reality,  and  axe  tberdbre 
psychological,  not  ontdogical.  The  Grermans,  indeed, 
have  what  they  call  jEathetiOj  or  iEsthetics,  but,  bs  the 
word  implies,  they  make  the  sublime  and  beautiful  either 
sensations  and  emotions,  or  simply  objects  of  the  sensibility. 
Or  if  they  rise  higher,  they  base  their  science  of  art 
on  a  defective  and  false  conception  of  being,  and  give  us 
nothing  but  scientific  ignorance,  hardly  superior,  if  indeed 
equal,  to  the  practical  good  sense  of  English  and  American 
critics. 

Art,  according  to  the  ancients,  is  imitative,  and  its  aim 
is  to  give  expression  to  the  sublime  and  beautiful,  or  as 
we  say  now-a-days,  all  simply,  to  the  beautifuL  Being 
imitative,  we  have  first  to  settle  what  it  is  that  it  does  or 
should  imitate  ?  The  answer  usually  is,  that  Art  sbouU 
imitate  nature.     This  is  correct,  if  we  understand  by  the 
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nature  to  he  ittiit&ted,  th^  naiura  natufims^  ffdt  the  natura 
naturata  of  the  Schooltnen.  Its  province  is  to  imitate  na-^ 
ture  in  her  creative  energy,  and  to  realize,  or  to  clothe 
with  its  own  forms,  the  beautiful,  which  the  soul  of  the 
artist  beholds.  The  beautiful  itself  has  an  objective 
reality,  and  has  been  happily  termed  by  an  Italian,  review- 
ing, in  a  French  periodica],  the  works  of  Silvio  Pellico, 
*^the  splendor  of  the  true.^  The  splendor  of  the  true  is 
not  substantially  distinguishable  from  the  true  itself.  The 
true  in  itsrif  is  identically  Being,  according  to  the  defini* 
tion  of  St.  Augustine,  not  rejected  by  8t.  Thomas,  and 
according  to  the  older  philosophers,  who  teach  us  that  the 
3ummum  terum  and  the  summum  ens  are  identical,  as  afe 
the  9ummu4rn  ens  and  the  summum  bonuftu  The  verum^  the 
eft«,  the  bonuftty  taken  simply  and  ontologically,  are  God, 
who  is  in  himself  the  true,  the  beautifiu,  and  the  good. 
The  beautiful  regarded  in  itself  as  that,  to  use  the  lan- 
guage of  Plato,  by  which  all  beautiful  things  are  beauti- 
ful, is  therefore  indistinguishable  from  supreme  being, 
supreme  truth,  suprefme  good,  or  God  himself,  save  as  the 
splendor  is  distinguishaUe  fi^m  the  resplendeDt,  that  is, 
formally  but  not  really.  Hence,  as  Art  seeks  to  realize 
the  beautiful,  to  embody  or  express  it  in  its  productions,  a 
true  science  of  Art  must  have  an  ontological  basis,  and  is  not 
possible  without  a  true  and  adequate  ontology. 

We  do  not  say  there  can  be  no  Art  without  a  true  and 
adequate  ontolo^cal  philosopliy.  What  we  say  is,  that 
without  such  philosopny  there  can  be  no  true  and  ade- 
quate science  of  Art,  and  therefore  no  really  scientific 
criticism.  The  artist  may  produce  without  fully  compre- 
hending his  process;  genius  is  not  always,  perhaps  sel- 
dom, able  to  explain  itself.  There  is  a  truth  in  these 
lines  of  Emerson  :-^ 

"  The  hand  that  rounded  Peter's  dome. 
And  groined  the  aisles  of  Chrietian  Rome, 
Wrought  in  a  sad  sincerity. 
Himself  from  Qod  he  could  not  free  s 
He  builded  better  than  he  knew. 
The  conscious  stone  to  beauty  grew." 

The  true  ontology  is  expressed  in  the  first  verse  of 
Genesis :  •*  In  prindpio  creavii  Deus  ccelum  ei  terram,'" — 
**  In  the  beginning  Grod  created  the  heavens  and  the  earth." 
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This  oDtology,  this  ideal  element  of  every  one  of  our  judg- 
ments, the  principle  of  all  science  as  of  all  things,  com- 
prises three  terms,  and  forms  a  complete  judgment,  sub- 
ject, predicate,  and  copula.  Reduced  to  the  language^  of 
philosophy,  the  judgment  is,  Being — God — creates  exist- 
ences. Ileing  is  the  subject,  existence  the  predicate,  and 
the  creative  act,  which  is  the  act  of  being,  is  the  copula; 
for  existences  are  united  to  being,  that  is,  exist  only  by 
virtue  of  creation,  or  the  act  of  real  and  necessary  being, 
creating  them  from  nothing.  This  divine  judgment  lu- 
firms  itself  to  us  in  immediate  intuition,  and  is  the  prin- 
ciple of  all  our  intellectual  as  of  all  our  physical  life.  As 
thus  affirming  itself  to  us,  it  is  the  ideal,  and  necessa^,  as 
distinguished  from  the  sensible  and  contingent.  From 
our  intuition  of  it  conjoined  with  experience  flow  all  the 
sciences. 

Now  we  may  direct  our  contemplation  more  especially 
to  one  or  other  of  these  three  terms.  We  may  contem- 
plate being,  so  to  speak,  either  as  quiescent,  or  as  in  ac- 
tion, and  we  may  contemplate  the  action,  the  creative  act, 
either  on  the  side'  of  being  in  which  is  its  origin,  or  on  the 
side  of  existence  which  is  its  external  terminus.*  The 
contemplation  of  the  creative  act  in  its  relation  to  God 
gives  us  the  conception  of  the  highest  degree  of  the  beauti- 
ful, that  is,  the  sublime.  Thus  Longinus  gives  as  the  best 
and  fullest  expression  of  the  sublime,  the  passage  from 
Genesis,  <<  Diantque  Dens :  Fiat  lux.  Et  facta  est  lux^ — 
<*  And  God  said.  Let  there  be  light,  and  there  was  light.^ 
Grod  spoke  and  it  was,  he  commands  and  it  stands  fast. 
When  contemplated  in  existences,  which  are  the  extrinsic 
form  or  terminus  of  the  creative  act,  it  gives  rise  to  the  con- 
ception of  the  beautiful  in  a  lower  form,  to  the  beautiful 
proper,  as  distinguished  from  the  sublime.  The  conception 
of  this  same  judgment  as  superintelligible  and  supema- 
turally  presented  gives  rise  to  the  conception  of  the  mar- 
vellous, which  our  philosophers  generally  underrate,  and 
fiiil  to  explain. 

God  is  our  first  cause,  and  our  final  cause.  Hence  in 
creation  we  must  distinguish  two  cosmic  cycles,  the  pro- 
cession of  existences  by   the  creative  act    of    being  —  not 


*  We  need  not  tell  the  intelligent  reader  that  we  are  here  doing  little 
ore  than  translating  from  GioDerti's  JSMOicf. 
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fiy  emlmatiofn-^frotti  Grdd,  and  rtieir  return,  without  being 
aDsorbed,  to  hfan  as  their  final  cause  or  end.  God  has  cre^ 
ated  all  things  for  the  snprettie  Good,  therefore  for  hiran 
self,  for  he  and  he  alone  w  the  supreme 'Good.  What  we 
calf  the  second  cosmic  cyde,  or  the  return  of  existences 
W<Tod;  is  their  tendericjr  to  the  supreme  Good  as  the  end 
for  whtcb  thcy-^xist.  Deu8  est  simUitudo  return  omnium^ 
ti  w^  are  taught  by  St«  Thomas.  God  is  the  similitude, 
or  idea  eaemptaris'  of  all  things,  and  therefore  all  created 
things,  each  in  its  degree  and  according  to  its  nature, 
copies  ct  imJtafes  God.  To  copy  or  imitate  the  Divine 
afctivity  in  the  "Irst* "cycle  is  art;  to  copy  or  Imitate  the 
same  activity  in  the  second  cycles  is  morality,  etbics,  if  in 
the  natural  order;  sanctity  or  holiness,  if  in  the  supemar 
ttiral.<  Wkb  vhis  imitation  in  the  second  cycle  we  have  now 
no  special  concern,  for  we  are  now  treating  of  art,  not  morality, 
or  sandfity. 

'Art  may  be  defined  to  be  the  imitation'^at  an  infinite 
distatlce,  of  course^-^o/  the  Dwine  actwity  as  first  cause,  or 
creator;  and  is  therefore,  in  the  order  of  second  causes, 
etMti$)e.  Tlie'aim  of  the  artist,  as  distinguished  from  that 
of  the  aHifioer  or  mechanic,  is  to  ea;prese,  embody,  or  cUdhe 
'wUh  emt^H/or  Jbrm^  the  ideal- f^eeent  to  his  intuitive  appra- 
h»nsiiOn*  The  philosopher  oontemj^ates  the  Ideal  as  the 
taru^,  the  moralist  as  the- good,  the  artist  as  the  beautiful. 
Philosophy  is  apeculative,  contemplates  die  three  tdrms 
eT  the  Icteal  Jtidgroent  under  the  relation  of  being,  «id 
siniply  presents  the  truth.  Art  and  morality  ore  both 
practical;'  they  contemplate  the  three  terms  under  the 
iriadon  of  activity,  atid  seek  to  copy  or  imitate  this  activity, 
art '  in  the  first  cycle,  Bnd  morality  in  the  second.  Since 
lieing  ft  primary,  the  highest  rank  belongs  to  pbiloso^ 
phy,  or  rather  theology,  whose  object  is  the  True;  since 
tbe  cyde  of  processibn  of  existoices  from  Ghxi  precedes^ 
and'  mtist  precede,  that  of  their  return  to  him,  art  takea, 
and  aniat  take,  the  step  of  ethics.  Nevertheless,  under 
another  point  of  view,  as  the  end,  the  reason  why,  of  an 
actioD'  kiust  >f>reeede«Tib  ithe  taind  of  the  •  actop.  the  ■  action 
itself,  ethios  must  take  precedence' of-' art,<  andrthe  moral 
philosopha*  of  the  merely  practical  philosopher.  But  as  the 
JDivine  action  in  the  first .  cycle,    oy   which  existences  are 

Erpduced  from,  nothing,  that  is,  the  creative  activity,  is  the 
ighest  action  conceivable  by  M^  in   the  intelligible  order, 
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and  that  which  best  reveals  the  wonderful  power  of  God, 
that  order  of  genius  which  is  able,  as  second  cause,  to 
copy  or  imitate  it,  is  unquestionably  the  highest.  If  then 
we  speak  of  genius,  certainly,  as  all  the  world  hold,  the 
artistic  is  the  sublimest,  the  most  beautiful,  and  the  moat 
godlike.  It  requires  a  higher  order  of  genius  to  produce 
a  great  poem,  picture,  or  symphony,  than  it  does  to  criti- 
cise it.  Even  we  ourselves  have  the  presumption  to  think 
that  we  can  form  a  tolerable  judgment  of  Wordsworth^s 
poetry,  but  we  could  not  have  produced  the  least  worthy 
of  his  poems.  We  do  not  fear  to  form  a  judgment  <m 
Beethoven's  symphonies,  but  we  could  no  more  have 
composed  any  one  of  them  than  we  could  have  created  a 
universe.  We  could  not  even  have  written  Albany  but 
we  can  appreciate^  in  some  degree  its  merits  and  defects. 
The  author  of  Alhan^  however,  is  right  when  he  pronoun- 
ces the  creative  order  of  genius  the  highest,  and  denies  it 
to  us;  but  he  can  write  novels  better  than  he  can  judge 
them.  His  artistic  genius  is  superior  to  his  philosophioil 
genius,  and  he  would  write  better  novels  than  he  has  yet 
written,  if  he  had  a  better  philosophy  of  art,  or  if  none  at  all, 
and  would  write  more  as  the  blackbird  sings. 

As  art  imitates  the  Divine  act  in  the  first  cycle  as  ex- 
pressed in  the  ontological  judgment.  Being — God  —  cre> 
ates  existences,  it  will  be  higher  or  lower  as  it  takes  this 
act,  so  to  speak,  on  the  side  of  Ubing  or  on  that  of  exist- 
ences, and  imitates  the  Divine  act  in  its  primary  revela- 
tion, or  only  as  it  is  copied  by  existences  in  the  order 
of  second  causes.  In  the  former  case,  art  is  sublime,  in 
the  latter  case  it  is  at  best  beautiful,  and  usually  only 
pretty.  Here  the  ancients  excelled  the  moderns.  Modern 
artists,  instead  of  copying  or  imitating,  so  to  say,  the  Di- 
vine act  at  first  hand,  take  it  only  at  second  hand,  in  its 
pale  reflex  in  the  order  of  second  causes,  and  really  ex- 
press or  embody  in  their  productions  only  the  activity  of 
creatures.  Doubtless,  there  is  something  of  the  Divine 
activity  in  creatures  themselves,  for  God  is  actively  present 
in  all  his  works,  and  no  creature  acts  in  its  own  sphere 
even  except  by  the  Divine  concurrence;  but  the  activity 
thus  seizeo  is  divine  only  in  a  participated  sense*  Hence 
it  is  that  all  modern  art  is  feeble,  wants  grandeur  of  con- 
ception, freedom,  and  boldness  in  execution,  and  is  admi- 
raole  only   in  petty   details.     The  only  exception,   if  ex- 
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oeption  there  be,  is  in  regard  to  music,  the  only  species  of  art 
which  is  not  struck  with  the  general  frivolexza  of  the  modem 
world. 

At  the  head  of  what  are  called  the  liberal  arts,  as  the 
highest  species  of  art,  we  place  poetry,  not  only  because  it 
surpasses  all  the  others  in  expressing  the  sublime,  but  be- 
cause  it  expresses  the  sublime  and  beautiful  in  the  great- 
est Tariety  of  forms,  or  under  the  greatest  variety  of 
aspects.  The  other  species  of  art  address  themselves  chiefly 
to  the  senses,  and  do  not  of  themselves  interpret  to  the 
understanding  the  Intelligible  or  Ideal.  Music,  {Anting, 
sculpture,  architecture,  must  be  interpreted  by  the  poet 
before  their  expression  is  complete.  Left  to  themselves, 
their  expression  is  vague,  dreamy,  confused,  revealing  the 
splendor,  it  may  be,  but  not  the  resplendent.  The  poet 
addresses  himself  not  only  to  sense  and  imagination,  but 
also  to  the  intellect  and  heart.  He  expresses  the  true 
and  the  good  under  the  form  of  the  sublime  and  beautiful, 
but  so  that  the  form,  instead  of  concealing,  reveals  them, — 
reveals  them  as  clearly,  as  distinctly,  as  does  the  philoso- 
pher, but,  as  the  philosopher  does  not,  in  their  splendor, 
their, grandeur,  and  their  loveliness.  Of  all  God^s  gifts  in 
the  natural  order,  true  poetical  genius  is  the  greatest ;  and 
it  is  surpassed  only  by  his  gift  of  heroic  virtue  in  the 
supernatural  order,  expressed  in  the  life  of  the  saint. 

Having  made  these  preliminary  remarks,  we  may  now 
ask,  Is  VVordsworth  a  poet?  and  if  so,  what  is  his  rank? 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Wordsworth  had  true  poetic 
sensibility,  and  that  he  aimed  at  being  a  poet  of  the  first 
order.  l)uring  a  long  life  he  devoted  himself  with  praise- 
worthy assiduity  to  the  cultivation  of  his  poetical  powers, 
and  strove  hard  to  produce  something  that  posterity  should 
not  "  willingly  let  die.''  He  had,  too,  some  very  just  no- 
tions of  the  vocation  of  the  poet,  and  of  the  noble  mission 
of  poetry.  He  seems  fully  aware  that  in  all  things,  even 
the  most  common  and  trivial,  as  well  as  in  the  most  extra- 
ordinary and  grand,  there  is  an  ideal  element,  something 
divine,— -that  in  the  lowest  there  is  something  not  low,  in 
the  familiar  something  elevated  and  noble,  m  the  transi- 
tory something  permanent,  in  the  changing  something  ino- 
mutable,  in  the  homely  something  beautiful,-^which  it  is 
the  province  of  the  poet  to  seize  and  embody  in  his  verse. 
All  this  is  true  and  just.     But  he  seems  to  us  to  conceive 
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it  not  unfrequently  in  a  pantheistic  sense,  as  the  emanation 
of  the  Divine  Being,  not  as  God  in  -his  creative  act.  It  is, 
if  we  may  so  say,  being  as  quiescent,  and  not  being  as 
creating,  that  he  contemplates.  Moreover,  he  does  not 
disengage  the  ideal  element,  and  express  it  in  forms  of  his 
own  creation,  wherein  lies  the  essence  of  all  art.  Or,  if 
he  does  so  occasionally,  he  does  not  generally,  nor  fcx* 
more  than  a  moment  at  a  time.  He  starts  with  the  as- 
sumption, which  we  readily  concede,  that  there  is  poetry 
in  common  and  every-day  hfe;  but  when  he  undertakes  to 
express  the  ideal  revealed  by  that  life,  he  copies  or  imitates 
its  common  and  every-day  forms.  Hence  he  gives  us 
every-day  life  itself,    not   its  poetry.     He  imitates  its  ex- 

Jressions,  not  its  ideal  activity.  Take  as  illustrations  The 
diot  Boy,  The  Waggoner,  Seter  Bell,  or  even  The  White 
Doe  of  Kylstone,  and  the  Sonnets  to  the  River  Duddon. 
These,  though  rhymed,  are  veritable  prose,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  now  and  then  a  line,  and  tne  ideal  beauty  there 
may  be,  and  certainly  is,  in  their  subjects,  receives  no  new 
expression,  and  is  expressed  only  under  its  natural  symbols. 
The  author  has  not  given  exterior  forms  to  his  intuitions 
of  the  Ideal ;  he  has  merely  transcribed  the  forms  in  which 
he  apprehended  it.  We  see  no  more  beauty  in  these 
subjects  after  reading  his  poems  than  we  did  before,  and 
the  nature  he  sings  has  received  no  new  embellishment ; 
he  has  added  nothing,  and  they  wear  for  us  no  new  or 
more  vivid  forms.  He  is  a  painter  of  what  is  called  the 
Dutch  school. 

Nobody  can  deny  that  Wordsworth  had  a  remarkable 
oommana  of  fine  poetical  language,  and  his  verses  are 
often  admirable  for  their  harmony  and  liquid  sweetness. 
He  had  a  delicate  sensibility,  and  a  well-tuned  ear,  and 
Byron  is  wrong  in  insinuating  that  his  language  is  prosaic. 
It  is  generally  no  such  thing,  and,  so  far  as  poetic  diction  is 
concerned,  no  poet  has  better  understood  or  more  completely 
mastered  the  resources  of  the  English  language.  His  fee* 
blest  poems,  his  Evening  Walks,  and  Descriptive  Sketches, 
have  always  a  sort  of  soothing  and  lullaby-baby  effect  on 
the  reader,  which  reminds  us  of  Mother  Groose*s  Melo- 
dies, which  we  regard  as  no  inconsiderable  merit,  for  we 
confess  to  reading  those  world-famous  melodies  in  our 
advancing  age  with  undiminishing  pleasure.  But  Words- 
worth  lacks   intellectual    strength.      He  had  the  tempera- 
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ment  of  a  poet,  but  not  the  intellectual  power  to  be  a  great 
poet.  He  never  rises  above  the  creature,  even  when  he 
attempts  to  sing  the  Creator,  and  what  he  sings  is  exist- 
ence, and  quiescent  existence  even  at  that.  He  has  ren- 
dered a  service  to  English  poetry  by  avoiding  the  turgid 
diction  of  the  feeble  imitators  of  rope  and  Dryden,  and  by 
recalling  our  poets  to  the  naturalness  and  simplicity  of 
expression  which  comport  so  well  with  the  genius  of  our 
language;  but  he  has  done  our  poetry  an  equal  disservice 
by  rendering  it  tame  and  feeble. 

Wordsworth,  like  all  English  poets  not  of  the  first  order, 
was  too  fond  of  what  is  called  descriptive  poetry.  De- 
scriptive poetry,  where  description  is  the  end,  is  simply 
no  poetry  at  all.  Of  course  we  do  not  exclude  description 
from  poetry,  and  all  great  poets,  from  Homer  downwards, 
abound  in  descriptions;  but  their  descriptive  passages  are 
not  introduced  tor  the  sake  of  description.  With  great 
poets  description  is  introduced  only  to  illustrate  a  truth  or 
to  heighten  an  effect.  Wordsworth^s  descriptions  are  long 
and  wearisome,  though  no  doubt  exact ;  but  they  serve  only 
a  descriptive  purpose.  They  heighten  no  effect,  illustrate 
no  truth,  bring  home  no  thought  or  sentiment.  Compare 
his  descriptions  with  those  of  Goldsmith  in  his  Deserted 
Village, — a  poem  we  would  not  exchange  for  the  whole 
seven  volumes  of  Wordsworth.  Scott  abounds,  in  his 
poems  and  in  his  novels,  with  descriptions  of  external  na- 
ture ;  but,  unless  he  be  really  the  autnor  of  Moreduny  they 
are  never  introduced  for  their  own  sake,  and  always  serve 
to  heighten  or  help  on  the  action  of  the  piece,  or  to  ex- 

!lain  we  situation  of  the  actors.  So  is  it  with  Byron, 
^here  is  more  description,  we  were  about  to  say,  in  Childe 
Harold  than  in  all  Wordsworth ;  but  it  never  annoys,  for  in 
it  external  nature  is  subordinated  to  moral  and  intellectual 
nature.  The  spiritual  always  triumphs  over  the  material, 
and  matter  succumbs  to  mind.  In  Wordsworth  mind 
succumbs  to  matter,  and  with  all  his  pretensions  to  spirit- 
ualism he  is  in  reality  only  a  very  ordinary  materialist. 
Take  The  Ewcursion^  intended  to  be  the  second  part  of  a 
grand  religious  and  philosophical  poem,  and  you  will  find 
that,  if  the  author  regards  external  nature  as  symbolical  of 
spiritual  truth,  he  seldom  succeeds  in  interpreting  the  sym- . 
1^1.  His  pedler,  intended  to  represent  tlie  views  of  the 
author,  is,  no  doubt,  a  very  remarkable  pedler ;  but  as  tire- 
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some  and  as  little  edifying  in  his  long-winded  discooraes 
as  an  Evangelical  preacher.  His  descriptions  of  wood* 
lands,  meadows,  lakes,  and  paddocks  with  flocks  of  sheep 
and  herds  of  cattle,  may  be  very  truthful,  and  the  result  of 
much  careful  observation ;  but  they  serve  no  purpose  be- 
yond themselves,  bring  home  no  moral  truth,  illustrate  no 
spiritual  dogma,  and  put  us  in  possession  of  nothing  ob- 
jectively true,  good,  or  beautiful.  They  give  us  indeed 
glimpses  of  the  author,  make  us  familiar  with  his  moods  of 
mind,  and  make  us  acquainted  with  his  manner  of  looking 
upon  nature  and  the  problem  of  man'^s  existence  and  des- 
tiny ;  but  they  do  not  raise  us  to  the  intelligible  or  ideal 
world  itself,  as  existing  independently  of  the  poet^  or  ena- 
ble us  to  seize  as  it  were  by  intuition  the  solution  of  the 
problem  about  which  he  discourses  in  such  languid  verse. 
He  sings  himself,  as  it  was  usually  of  himself,  ^t^  poems, 
and  his  theory  of  poetry,  that  he  spoke  with  his  visitors. 

Wordsworth  was  a  man  of  delicate  sensibility,  sweet 
and  gentle  feelings,  perhaps  warm  and  tender  aflTections, — 
one  akely  to  be  held  dear  in  the  circle  of  his  intimate 
friends ;  but  he  strikes  us  as  a  man  of  very  moderate  intel- 
lectual powers.  He  appears  to  have  cultivated  his  powers 
with  great  assiduity,  but  he  always  remained  intellectually 
weak.  His  mind  was  feeble  and  fragmentary,  and  could 
never  grasp  the  universe  as  a  whole.  He  had  some  relig- 
ious sensibility,  some  reverence  for  ecclesiastical  establish- 
ments, and  a  vague  love  of  some  of  the  externals  of  Chris- 
tianity ;  but  he  had  no  clear,  well-defined  religious  con- 
victions, no  strong  and  earnest  faith.  He  paddles  always 
on  the  surface,  and  dwells  on  the  outside  of  things,  and 
never  was  there  a  greater  mistake  than  to  suppose  that 
his  poems  are  written  in  accordance  with  a  profound  and 
world-embracing  philosophy.  They  reveal  or  conceal  no 
such  philosophy ;  they  reveal  to  us  only  the  phases  of  the 
poet^s  own  mind, — his  own  whims,  crotchets,  vagaries, 
dreams,  reveries,  —  his  subjective  moods  or  states.  His 
larger  poems,  where  he  attempts  anything  of  a  little  intel- 
lectual importance,  are  failures,  though  they  may  contain 
now  and  then  a  passage  or  a  line  which  the  readier  values 
in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  the  arid  waste  he  has  trav- 
ellra  over  before  finding  it;  but  we  cheerfully  admit  that 
several  of  his  smaller  poems  are  really  pretty.  We  re- 
member   with    pleasure,    *^  The    Pet    Lamb,*^    ^<  We   are 
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Seven,''  **  Lines  on  Tintern  Abbey,"  and  "  Yarrow  Revisit- 
ed,"' which  assure  us  that,  if  the  poet  had  been  less  ambi- 
tious, he  would  have  been  more  successful.  His  mistake 
was  in  believing  that  he  was  born  to  be  a  great  poet, 
and  that  God  bad  given  him  a  high  and  solemn  poetical 
mission  to  accomplish. 

It  would  be  easy  for  any  one  familiar  with  Words- 
worth's works  to  select  almost  any  number  of  detached 
lines  and  passages  which  would  seem  to  impugn  this 
our  unfavorable  judgment,  —  lines  and  passages  which 
secure  him  no  inconsiderable  number  of  admirers,  among 
the  cultivated,  though  chiefly  of  the  dilettanti  class,  -^ 
persons  who  have  no  great  earnestness  of  character,  and 
who  find  their  interest  in  seeking  for  gems  not  too 
thickly  strewn.  These  persons  have  delicate  stomachs, 
and  cannot  take  strong  food  in  a  concentrated  form. 
They  must  have  bread  made  of  unbolted  flower,  and 
buy  their  wheat  unwinnowed  from  its  chafi^.  They  are 
very  good,  honest,  well-meaning  people,  but  they  are 
shocked  at  strong,  earnest  tones,  or  a  clear,  round,  sono- 
rous voice.  Every  one  must  speak  under  his  breath,  with 
a  half  lack-a-daisical  air,  and  split  his  most  frivolous 
thoughts  into  halves  and  quarters  before  uttering  them ; 
as  some  ovemice  young  ladies  are  said  to  have  been 
known  to  split  a  pea,  and  take  only  a  part  of  it  at  a  time 
into  their  sweet  little  mouths.  Among  these  delicate  per* 
sons  we  have  found  the  greater  number  of  Wordsworth's 
admirers.  But  a  great  poet  is  not  merely  great  in  isolated 
lines  and  passages,  but  Tie  is  great  in  the  whole.  From  a 
poet  or  writer  of  the  first  order  of  genius  you  can  never 
make  an  extract  that  will  not  suffer  by  being  torn  from  its 
connection.  Scott  has  no  separate  passages  or  verses  to 
compare  with  many  we  can  select  from  Wordsworth  ;  and 
yet  what  poem  has  Wordsworth  written,  which,  as  a 
whole,  you  can  read  with  as  much  pleasure  as  The  Lay 
of  the  Last  Minstrel^  or  even  The  Lady  of  the  Lake  f  And 
yet  we  do  not  call  Scott  a  great  poet.  We  can  make  ex- 
tracts from  Wordsworth  which  nothing  in  Coleridge  can 
match,  and  yet  we  know  no  poem  of  Words  wort  n  that 
can  match  either  Christabel  or  The  Ancient  Mariner.  No 
sane  man  would  think  of  naming  Wordsworth  in  the 
same  day  with  Pope  and  Dryden,  far  less  with  Chaucer, 
Spencer,   Milton,  or   Byron,    the  really   great   poets,   after 
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Shakespeare,  of  the  English  language,  and  we  cannot  but 
think  that  his  popularity  is  owing  to  the  frivolesexa  of  the 
modem  cuUivatea  classes,  and  to  a  sort  of  dreamy  and 
misty  German  subjectivism,  which  tends  to  conceal  his 
poverty  of  meaning  and  his  want  of  manly  vigor. 

We  have  expressed  our  judgment  freely,  but  we  have 
no  disposition  to  do  battle  for  it.  For  ourselves,  with  all 
his  faults,  which  are  legion,  we  prefer  Byron  to  Words- 
worth, and  we  doubt  if  he  was  much  less  of  a  Christian 
in  his  real  convictions.  We  are  far  enough  from  holding 
up  the  character  of  Byron  to  admiration ;  morally,  so- 
cially, politically,  and  religiously,  we  are  strongly  opposed 
to  him,  and  we  advise  no  one  to  read  his  poems;  out  he 
was  after  all  a  man,  if  with  the  frailties  of  a  man,  with 
the  strong  and  noble  qualities  of  a  man,  and  as  to  poetical 
genius,  though  he  often  abused  it«  and  terribly  abused  it, 
without  a  peer  among  modern  poets  in  the  whole  civilized 
world.  He  was  our  Napoleon  of  poetry,  and  apparently 
has  left  no  nephew  to  succeed  him.  Thinking  thus  of 
Byron,  nobody  can  expect  us  to  offer  incense  to  the  staid 
and  passionless  Wordsworth.  But  if  our  readers  are  dis- 
posed to  differ  with  us,  it  is  their  right,  and  we  shall  not 
Siarrel  with  them.  We  have  no  very  strong  wish  to  rob 
em  of  the  idol  which  they  have  set  up,  and  which  is  on 
their  part  rather  a  safe  superstition.  Let  the  road  be  open 
to  them  to  make  their  pilgrimages  to  Rydal  Mount,  if  such 
be  their  wish. 

What  we  really  wish  to  impress  upon  our  readers  is 
that  the  present  taste  in  reganl  to  art  in  most  of  its 
branches,  here  and  abroad,  is  frivolous.  We  have  in  our 
art,  aside  from  music,  no  depth  of  thought,  no  religious 
intuition,  no  conception  of  the  Ideal,  no  realization  of  the 
higher  and  loftier  Kinds  of  the  Beautiful.  We  lose  our- 
selves in  the  Pretty,  and  waste  our  energies  in  perfecting 
minute  details.  The  reason  of  this  is,  that  we  nave  lost 
religious  faith,  lost  the  earnestness  of  our  souls,  and  have 
ceased  to  believe  in  the  beautiful  as  in  the  true  and  the 
good  out  of  ourselves.  No  little  of  what  we  r^ard  as 
Wordsworth's  failure  is  due  to  a  false  theory,  borrowed 
from  the  Germans,  that  the  ideal  which  the  artist  must 
seek  to  realize  in  forms  of  his  own  creation  is  in  the  mind 
itself,  and  is  projected  from  the  soul  instead  of  being  simply 
apprehended  by  it.     Nearly  all  our  modern   theories  make 
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the  Beautiful  subjective,  and  send  the  artist  into  himself  to 
find  it.  The  soul,  as  the  work  of  God,  certainly  has  its 
beauty,  and  a  beauty  above  any  other  creature  known  to  us, 
for  it  was  made  in  the  image  and  likeness  of  the  Creator ; 
but  its  beauty  is  derived,  and  is  but  a  pale  reflex  of  the 
Beautiful  itself.  To  send  the  learner  to  contemplate  him- 
self, is  to  send  him  to  contemplate  a  created  beauty,  as 
much  as  if  you  sent  him  to  contemplate  mere  brute  mat- 
ter. The  soul  is  beautiful,  the  heavens  and  the  earth  are 
beautiful,  all  nature  is  beautiful ;  but  not  by  the  beauty 
which  is  shed  over  it  by  us,  or  a  beauty  projected  from  our 
own  souls.  All  things  are  beautiful  by  the  uncreated 
beauty  of  their  Creator,  which  they  in  their  several  degrees 
mirror.  The  true  beauty  is  the  splendor  of  the  Creator, 
which  shines  on  and  through  them  all.  The  Ideal  is  not 
the  soul,  it  is  the  souFs  Maker,  and  with  which  the  soul  is 
created  to  commune.  It  is  up  to  God,  the  eternal  and 
infinite  Beauty,  the  soul  •  must  be  raised ;  and  it  must 
bathe  itself  in  his  splendor,  if  it  would '  work  as  a  true 
artist. 

It  is  only  a  profoimdly  religious  age  that  can  produce 
or  appreciate  the  sublime  forms  of  art.  It  is  not  that  we 
are  born  with  feebler  genius  than  our  fathers  that  we  fall 
so  far  below  them  in  our  artistic  productions^  but  that  we 
have  not  their  religious  faith,  that  we  seek  not  beauty  in  its 
source,  and  neglect  to  commune  with  the  real  ideal.  There 
is  no  God  in  our  philosophy,  there  is  no  reality  in  our  con- 
ceptions. We  are  sensists,  sentimentalists,  psychologists, 
placing  ourselves  in  the  throne  of  the  Highest,  and  seek- 
ing to  draw  all  from  our  own  feeble  natures.  Such  is  our 
religion,  such  our  philosophy,  and  what  but  worthless  can 
be  our  art?  Let  men  return  to  the  ontology  of  the  Cate- 
chism which  they  have  learned  to  despise,  and  their  minds 
will  soon  be  remvigorated ;  genius  now  remaining  unfold- 
ed, or  developed  only  to  prey  upon  itself,  will  expand  in  a 
genial  element,  will  open  its  bosom  to  the  Ideal  as  the 
sunflower  to  the  star  of  day,  and  will  resume  its  creative 
power.  We  live  in  an  atmosphere  now  where  genius 
cannot  thrive.  We  want  that  religious  and  philosophical 
training  which  our  fathers  had,  and  which  the  world  has 
not  had  and  never  can  have  under  the  influence  of  your 
Bacons  and  your  Descartes,  your  Lockes  and  your  Con- 
dillacs,    your    Kants    and    your  Cousins,    your   Schellings 
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and  your  Hegels,  your  Coleridges  and  your  Wordsworths. 
Nothing  is  more  frivolous  than  nearly  all  modem  poetry, 
and  nearly  all  modern  art ;  and  they  will  sink  lower  and 
lower,  if  we  do  not  return  to  the  theology  of  the  Church  and 
the  philosophy  taught  us  by  the  Fathers  and  the  great  Scho- 
lastics. An  age  which  is  unable  to  see  truth  and  beauty 
in  the  Summa  Theohgica^  will  never  rival  Dante  or  the  old 
cathedrals  of  Europe.  The  most  it  can  do  will  be  t6 
copy  the  old  masters,  and  excel  in  petty  details.  We 
must  be  men,  strong  men,  living  men,  before  we  can  be 
artists. 


Art.  VI. — 1.    The  Poor  Scholar^  and  other  Tales  of  In$k 

Life.     By  William  Carleton.     New  York :    D.  &  J. 

Sadlier  &  Co.     1854.     24mo.     pp.  S22. 
2.    New  Lights^  or  Life  in  Galway.     A  Tale.     By  Mw. 

J.  Sadlier.      New  York  :  D.  &  J.  Sadlier  &  Co.     185S. 

24mo.     pp.  443. 

We  complain  very  gravely  of  Messrs.  Sadlier  &  Co. 
that  they  did  not  send  us  a  copy  of  The  Poor  Scholar  by 
Carleton.  We  never  read  it  till  a  day  or  two  since,  but  we 
are  so  well  pleased  with  it,  that  we  give  our  friends  the 
publishers  a  gratuitous  notice  of  it.  It  is  the  best  thing 
that  we  have  seen  from  Carleton,  and  is  a  deeply  interesting 
and  touching  story.  It  is  one  that  we  can  read  without 
offence  to  our  better  feelings  and  our  graver  judgment.  It 
paints  in  vivid  but  truthful  colours  the  domestic  virtues  and 
affections  of  the  Irish  peasantry,  without  neutralizing  them 
by  placing  in  contrast  an  exaggerated  picture  of  the  vices 
and  defects  of  the  Irish  character,  of  which  we  have  beard 
more  than  enough.  He  is  not  as  favourable  to  the  Irish 
character  as  he  might  be,  and  omits  many  noble  traits 
which  he  might  have  added ;  but  he  evidently  has  not  in- 
tended to  depreciate  his  countrymen,  and  upon  the  whole 
he  makes  one  love  and  respect  tnem. 

New  Lights^  or  Life  in  Gaitoay^  we  briefly  noticed  oo  its 
first  appearance.     It  is  lively,  brilliant,  interesting,  bearing 
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the  traces  of  a  fine  and  cultivated  mind,  as  do  all  that 
we  have  read  of  Mrs.  Sadlier'^s  writings.  Mrs.  Sadlier  is 
an  Irish  lady,  with  a  strong  and  lively  attachment  to  her 
country  and  her  race, — for  which  we  honour  her,  —  a  most 
inflexible  Catholic,  and  a  very  interesting  and  agreeable 
lady.  We  could  hardly  be  severe  upon  any  one  of  her 
works,  however  objectionable  it  might  be  to  us  if  written 
"by  another.  As  a  critic,  we  aim  to  be  impartial  and  just, 
but  we  are  not  exempt  from  human  frailty,  and  a  personal 
friend  is  likely  to  find  us  less  inexorable  than  an  enemy. 
We  can  see  many  beauties  in  a  work  written  by  one  we 
love  and  esteem,  which  we  might  not  be  able  to  discover 
in  the  work  of  an  author  we  dislike,  or  to  whom  we  are  in- 
different. This  we  suppose  is  the  case  with  every  literary 
critic,  though  not  every  one  will  own  it,  and  many  a  fault 
has  been  oetected  in  our  own  writings  by  some  of  our 
journalists,  when  they  would  have  seen  only  a  merit  if 
they  had  not  taken  a  sort  of  personal  aversion  to  us,  per- 
haps because  they  had  little  personal  acquaintance  with 
us.  But  however  personally  prejudiced  we  may  be  in 
Mrs.  Sadlier's  favour,  we  think  we  hazard  nothing  in  say- 
ing that  she  is  one  of  our  very  best  popular  writers,  and 
by  her  original  stories  and  her  translations  from  the  French 
is  making  valuable  contributions  to  our  still  scanty  litera- 
ture. 

This  Life  in  Galway  is  designed  to  depict  the  character 
of  what  18  called  the  New  Reformation  in  Ireland,  of 
which  we  have  heard  so  much  during  the  last  few  years, 
and  shows  that  the  number  of  conversions  boasted  of  has 
been  greatly  exaggerated,  and  that  the  conversions  them- 
selves are  not  such  as  the  proselyters  have  much  reason  to 
be  proud  of,  for  they  are  in  no  instance  the  result  of 
sincere  conviction,  and  are  effected  by  means  alike  dishonor- 
able and  unchristian,  —  by  taking  advantage  of  the  pov- 
erty and  helpless  condition  of  the  people.  The  poor  peo- 
ple are  destitute  of  the  means  of  subsistence;  they  see 
their  children  starving  before  their  eyes;  and  they  have  no 
way  of  obtaining  subsistence  by  their  own  exertions.  To 
these  poor  people,  half  distracted  by  the  pangs  of  hunger, 
the  sleek  Evangelical  presents  himself,  and  proffers  relief 
on  condition  that  the  parents  will  let  him  have  their  chil- 
dren for  his  proselyting  school,  and  go  themselves  to  the 
Protestant  meeting,  or,  as  they  say  in  Ireland,  to  church 
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instead  of  chapel.  This  is  ofiering  a  premium  on  hy- 
pocrisy, giving  a  bribe  for  dishonesty,  and  employing  a 
force  infinitely  more  detestable  than  that  of  the  sword. 
We  are  unable  to  conceive  anything  more  dishonorable, 
or  more  immoral  and  corrupting.  This  mode  of  proselyting 
is  of  itself  sufficient  to  stamp  Evangelicalism  as  from  below, 
and  to  prove  that  its  spirit  is  infernal,  not  supernal.  True 
religion  is  never  divorced  from  morality,  and  it  can  never  con- 
sent to  advance  itself  by  immoral,  dishonourable,  or  even 
ungenerous  means.  Its  spirit  is  always  free,  noble,  magnani- 
mous. 

Unhappily,  Evangelicalism  has  no  greatness  of  soul, 
no  tenderness  of  heart,  no  sense  of  honor  or  justice.  It 
has  never  been  able  to  propagate  itself  by  moral  means, 
and  has  always  relied  on  low  -cunning,  corrupting  appeals, 
or  the  employment  of  force  of  some  sort.  It  has  not  even 
the  manly  spirit  of  the  ancient  Graeco-Roman  Gentilism. 
To  it  all  means  are  fair,  are  honorable,  are  iust,  that  will 
detach  people  from  the  Church,  and  make  them  non-Cath- 
olics, although  hypocrites  or  infidels.  The  dragonades  of 
Louis  the  Fourteenth,  and  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholo- 
mew's, even  as  represented  by  the  Protestants,  were  hi^ 
minded  and  praiseworthy  in  comparison  with  the  daily 
practices  of  Evangelicals  in  the  West  of  Ireland,  and  even 
m  83me  of  our  Atlantic  cities.  Evangelicalism  reverses 
all  the  precepts  of  the  Gospel,  and  makes  converts  only 
by  arguments  addressed  to  the  body,  the  flesh,  the  animal 
man,  instead  of  arguments  addressed  to  the  soul,  to  rea- 
son, and  conscience.  It  cannot  be  generous  even  in  its  bene- 
Yolence,  and  it  will  give  a  morsel  of  bread  to  the  famish- 
ing only  in  exchange  for  conscience.  It  would  assist  us 
in  our  poverty  from  its  abundance  to  educate  and  provide 
for  our  children,  but  only  on  condition  that  it  can  rear 
them  up  in  its  own  evil  ways,  that  it  can  make  them 
Evangelicals,  and  twofold  more  the  children  of  bell  than 
its  own  adherents.  If  we  have  the  spirit  to  refuse  its 
assistance  on  such  terms,  it  turns  round  and  accuses 
us  of  being  opposed  to  education,  as  loving  ignorance, 
and  as  having  no  regard  for  the  welfare  of  our  chil- 
dren. If  we  exert  ourselves,  and  from  our  scanty  means, 
after  paying  our  tax  for  the  support  of  the  public  schools, 
provide  schools  of  our  own  for  our  children,  it  raises  the 
hue   and   cry  against   us,   denies  us   the    right   to  educate 
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our  own  children  as  we  see  proper,  charges  us  with 
a  premeditated  design  to  break  down  the  Common  School 
system  of  the  country,  and  of  delivering  over  the  poor 
ioDooent  Protestant  people  body  and  soul  to  the  Pope. 

England  under  Evangelical  influence  has  never  consent* 
ed  to  treat  Catholic  Ireland  as  having  either  the  natural 
or  the  civil   right   to   be   Catholic,   and   for   three  hundred 

J  ears  has  labored  in  all  her  intercourse  with  her  to  force 
er  to  turn  Protestant.  Her  legislation,  her  administra- 
tion, her  beneBcence  even,  has  had  this  end,  and  this  end 
only,  in  view.  Hence  the  reason  why  Ireland  has  never 
been  a  happy  and  contented  member  of  the  British  em* 
pire.  If  she  had  respected  the  religion  of  the  Irish,  and 
been  contented  to  govern  her  according  to  the  principles  of 
common  justice,  we  should  never  have  heard  of  reoellion 
as  the  cnronic  disease  of  Ireland.  But  the  Irish  people 
chose  to  adhere  to  the  religion  of  their  fathers,  and  hence 
the  Evangelical  government  of  England  has  felt  that  it 
has  the  right  to  treat  them  as  brutes,  to  trample  on  all 
their  natural  rights  as  subjects,  to  outrage  their  dearest 
and  most  sacred  affections  as  men,  and  to  make  sport 
of  their  noblest  qualities  and  their  subiimest  virtues  as 
Christians.  Evangelicalism  is  laboring  with  all  its  might 
to  do  the  same  thing  here.  There  is  no  hostility  in  this 
country  to  the  Irish,  simply  as  such.  The  hostility  to  the 
Irish,  which  is  so  general  and  so  deplorable,  is  hostility  to 
the  Catholic  Irish,  and  springs  from  the  Evangelical  ha- 
tred of  Catholicity.  The  Evangelical  finds  a  brother  in 
the  Orangeman,  and  loves  his  "  rich  brogue,^  if  brogue  he 
have.  It  is  the  Catholic,  not  the  Irishman,  that  he  regards 
as  an  enemy,  and  he  hates  the  American-born  Catholic 
even  more  than  the  foreign-born.  All  his  measures 
against    foreigners,    all    his    Native    Americanism,    all    his 

?retended  love  of  republicanism,  all  his  talk  against  the 
rish,  and  about  Americans  governing  America,  are  direct- 
ed solely  against  Catholics,  and  have  for  their  end  to  force 
Catholics  to  become  Evangelicals.  The  appeal  to  the 
Native  American  sentiment  is  a  device  of  Satan,  and  oro- 
ceeds  from  no  love  of  true  Americanism,  but  solely  from 
hatred  to  Catholicity. 

Here  is  a  point  which  we  wish  such  writers  as  Mr.  T. 
I).  McGee  would  consider.  They  make  a  mistake,  and 
defend   the  Irishman,  when  it  is  not  the  Irishman,  but  the 
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Catholic,  they  should  defend  ;  for  it  is  only  for  the  sake  of 
the  Catholic  that  the  Irishman  is  really  attacked.  Their 
defence  of  the  Irishman,  not  of  the  Catholic,  or  of  the 
Catholic  mainly  because  he  is  an  Irishman,  tends  to  excite 
a  national  feeling  against  the  Irish  as  Irish,  and  to  enlist 
against  them  non-Evangelical,  as  well  as  Evangelical 
Americans;  whereas,  if  they  would  defend  the  Catholic 
alone,  or  the  Irishman  only  because  a  Catholic,  they  would 
have  for  their  opponents  only  the  Evangelicals,  not  yet  a 
majority  of  the  American  people.  The  Irish  themselves 
in  this  country  need  no  special  defence,  and  are  best  de- 
fended, not  as  Irish,  but  as  Catholics,  in  common  with  the 
whole  Catholic  population  of  the  country.  That  Catholic 
population  is  made  up  of  native  Americans,  natives  of 
Ireland,  Germany,  Italy,  France,  Spain,  Portugal,  Greece, 
Russia,  Turkey,  and  they  all  have  one  common  enemy, 
one  common  interest,  and  one  common  defence,  and  it  is 
bad  policy  for  them  to  attempt  to  draw  any  lines  of  di- 
vision among  themselves.  They  all  stand  on  the  same 
platform  before  God  and  the  country,  and  should  never  in 
their  defence  separate  themselves  one  from  another.  The 
only  fault  we  find  with  the  writers  we  allude  to  is,  that 
they  defend  themselves  on  national  instead  of  Catholic 
grounds,  and  thus  do  what  they  can  to  compel  Catholics 
to  divide  among  themselves  according  to  their  several 
nationalities,  or  to  seek  union  by  making  themselves  Irish- 
men. They  would  give  the  hegemony  among  the  Cath- 
olics to  the  Irish,  which  is  unjust  to  the  other  national- 
ities. 

We  say  not  this  because  we  are  unfriendly  to  the  Irish, 
or  because  we  do  not  love  and  respect  them  as  much  as 
we  do  our  own  race  or  nation.  We  have  no  great  re- 
sped  for  Irish  politicians,  whether  foreign-bom  or  Ameri- 
can-bom ;  that  is,  a  class  of  men  with  little  solid  talent, 
but  great  volubility,  who  regard  the  portion  of  our  pop- 
ulation born  in  Ireland  or  of  Irish  parents  as  their  stock 
in  trade,  and  seek  to  render  themselves  politically  impor- 
tant by  having  it  believed  that  they  can  command  the 
"  Irish  vote,*"  These  men,  commonly  regarded  as  repre- 
senting  the  Irish  body,  we  hold  in  no  high  esteem,  and 
we  seldom  fail  to  let  them  know  it,  because  their  influ- 
ence»  as  far  as  influence  they  have,  is  injurious  to  the 
country.     But  it  is  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  that  these 
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represent  the  Irish  population  of  this  country,  or  that  they 
are  held  in  any  higher  esteem  by  our  fellow-citizens  of 
Irish  birth  or  extraction  than  they  are  by  ourselves.  Every 
people  has  its  demagogues,  and  after  all,  these  Irish  dema- 
^gues  are  no  worse  than  our  Yankee  demagogues,  if 
indeed  so  bad,  and  if  the  Irish  people  may  be  influenced 
by  demagogues,  everybody  knows  that  the  native  Ameri- 
can people  can  be  influenced  still  more  by  them.  No 
people  on  earth  were  ever  more  completely  under  the  con- 
trol of  demagogues  than  have  been  and  are  the  descendants 
of  the  Puritans  in  this  ancient  Commonwealth  of  Massa- 
chusetts. While  we  confess  we  do  not  like  Irish  dema- 
gogues, we  are  bound  to  say  that  we  do  not  consider  them 
as  worse  than  our  own,  and  that  we  dislike  them  not  be- 
cause they  are  Irish,  but  because  they  are  demagogues, 
and  we  dislike  all  demaeogues. 

But  setting  aside  the  demagogues,  and  coming  to  the 
Irish  people  themselves,  even  as  we  find  them  in  this 
country,  we  appeal  to  every  one  who  knows  them  intimate- 
ly, if  they  do  not  at  least  equal,  in  all  the  private,  domes- 
tic, and  social  virtues,  any  other  portion  of  our  population. 
Every  national  character  has  its  defects,  and  traits  not 
pleasing  to  people  of  other  nations,  and  there  are  traits  in 
the  Irish  character  that  we  do  not  like;  but  when  we  look 
at  the  amiable  qualities  and  solid  virtues  of  the  Irish  people 
as  a  body,  we  are  obliged  to  confess  that  they  are  unsur- 
passed by  any  people  on  the  globe.  The  two  works  named 
at  the  head  of  this  article  describe  the  Irish  peasant  as  he 
is  at  home,  but  they  describe  him  very  much  as  we  find 
him  here.  Our  readers  know  that  we  never  allow  them 
to  forget  our  American  character  or  our  Puritan  descent, 
and  that  we  always  scrupulously  abstain  from  every- 
thing which  might  be  construed  into  a  flattery  of  the 
Irish;  but  in  these  times,  when  so  much  injustice  is  done 
them  by  our  Evangelicals,  and  every  effort  is  made  to 
excite  a  native  American  prejudice  against  them,  it  is  but 
common  justice  to  recognize  their  virtues,  and  to  rebuke 
the  contemptuous  tone  in  which  they  are  too  often  spoken 
of.  The  American  national  t^pe  is  derived  from  the  Eng- 
lish, and  the  people  of  this  country  will  always  be  an 
Anglo-American  people  in  their  predominant  character ; 
but  he  knows  little  of  the  Anglo-American  who  doubts 
that   his  character  is   mellowed    and    greatly  improved   in 
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its  flavor  by  its  contact  with  the  Irish  Catholic.  There  is 
no  portion  of  our  population  superior  to  that  in  which 
there  is  a  large  infusion  of  the  genuine  Irish  element. 
Take  even  the  Irish  peasantry  who  come  here,  and  you  are 
struck  with  their  industry,  their  quiet  and  loyal  dispo- 
sitions, their  domestic  virtues,  and  their  warm  and  tender 
domestic  affecdons.  Visit  their  families,  and  you  feel  that 
you  are  in  a  pure  and  healthy  atmosphere,  and  your 
hearts  are  melted  by  a  love  of  parents  to  children,  of  chil- 
dren to  parents,  of  brothers  and  sisters  for  each  other,  that 
you  have  never  found  in  the  families  of  Puritan  origin. 
They  have  their  vices,  no  doubt ;  but  what  people  has 
not.**  Their  vices  attract  our  notice,  not  because  they  are 
greater  or  more  numerous  than  ours,  but  because  they  are 
different.  Every  people  is  tolerant  of  its  own  national 
vices,  and  intolerant  of  the  national  vices  of  others.  The 
vices  of  the  Irish  are  seen  at  a  glance;  they  are  all  open, 
on  the  outside;  the  vices  of  the  Yankee  are  concealeo  or 
disguised.  The  Yankee  hides  his  vices,  the  Irishman  his 
virtues. 

The  Evangelicals  underrate  the  intelligence  of  the  Irish 
peasantry.  As  a  general  thing,  they  do  not  read  as  much 
as  the  Yankees;  they  are  not  acquainted  with  so  many 
speculative  opinions  in  religion  and  morals,  but  they  have 
even  more  natural  shrewdness,  and  have  more  real,  solid  in- 
telligence in  all  that  relates  to  what  is  highest  and  best  in 
human  life.  Much  which  we  call  knowledge,  and  which 
they  have  not,  is  nothing  but  acquired  ignorance.  Nine 
tenths  of  the  knowledge  we  Americans  boast  of  is  noth- 
ing but  sheer  ignorance  dressed  in  the  garb  of  science. 
If  you  rise  from  the  poor  and  illiterate  to  the  educated 
and  easy  class  of  the  Irish  population  of  the  country, 
you  will  find,  as  a  general  rule,  that  they  are  better  trained 
and  better  informed  than  the  corresponding  class  of  Amer- 
icans of  Puritan  descent.  Their  ideas  are  clearer,  and 
their  information  more  exact.  Not  a  few  of  the  best 
scholars  and  business  men  of  the  country  are  Irish,  or  of 
Irish  descent.  In  point  of  manners  and  the  graces  and 
qualities  which  adorn  society,  the  difference  is  very  great, 
and  by  no  means  to  the  advantage  of  the  Anglo-Ameri- 
can. You  never  find  that  ignorance,  that  coarseness  and 
vulgarity,  in  the  low  Irish,  that  you  find  in  the  low  Eng- 
lishman or  Anglo-American.      There  is  in  the  least  cuiti- 
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yated  Irishman  or  Irishwoman  a  natural  sweetness,  an 
instinctive  delicacy  of  feeling,  a  propriety  and  even  ele- 
gance of  expression,  that  you  will  hardly  find  in  the  same 
class  of  any  other  people.  The  Englishman  is  blunt,  and 
in  the  Anglo-American  we  find,  usually,  something  hard 
and  angular.  Neither  will  in  fact  take  the  highest  polish, 
and  neither  is  pleasing  unpolished  ;  but  the  Irish  please 
us  in  their  least  polished  state,  and  are  susceptible  of  the 
highest  polish.  You  will  find  in  this  country  no  more 
highly  polished  society  than  you  will  find  in  Irish  Ameri- 
can circles.  It  is  well  to  remember  that  all  the  Irish  in 
this  country  are  not  servant  girls  and  mud-diggers,  though 
these  are  not  to  be  spoken  lightly  of.  The  great  mass 
of  the  Irish  were,  no  doubt,  poor  when  they  landed  here, 
but  they  are  not  all  poor  now.  Many  of  tnem  and  their 
children  have  acquired  a  respectable  share  of  the  wealth 
of  the  oountiy,  and  occupy  by  no  means  an  inferior  social 
position.  We  have  mingled  a  little  in  society,  but  the 
most  charming  society  we  have  ever  found  is  that  of  the 
better  class  of  Catholics;  and  among  Catholics  we  have 
found  none  more  charming  than  in  Irish  Catholic  families 
who  have  retained  their  faith  and  are  well  ofi^  in  the  world. 
Society  in  its  best  sense  is  never  found  except  among 
Catholics,  or  where  Catholic  influences  predominate.  We 
know  excellent,  amiable,  and  well-brea  people  amongst 
Protestants,  but  we  always  miss  in  them  a  certain  sweet- 
ness, freedom,  and  grace,  which  we  find  among  Catholics 
of  a  corresponding  class.  The  Catholic  religion  brings 
out  to  their  best  advantage  all  the  social*  quaUties  of  our 
nature,  and  in  no  people  does  it  do  this  more  efiectually 
than  in  our  Irish  Catholic  population. 

The  American  people  regard  poverty  as  a  crime,  and 
after  Catholicity  their  greatest  dislike  to  the  Irish  is  for 
their  poverty.  Thiey  speak  of  them  as  paupers.  There 
are,  no  doubt,  some  Irish  paupers;  but  it  should  be  re- 
membered that  Massachusetts,  for  instance,  collects  by  a 
tax  on  immigrants  some  thousands  of  dollars  annually 
more  than  she  expends  for  the  support  of  foreign-bom 
paupers.  This  talk  about  foreign  paupers  is  all  moon- 
shine. In  late  years  the  immigrants  nave  brought  an- 
nually from  twelve  to  fourteen  millions  of  dollars  in 
specie  into  the  country,  and  everybody  knows  that  the 
wonderful  material  progress  of  the  Umted  States,  during 
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the  last  ten  or  fifteen  years,  has  been  rendered  possible 
only  by  the  extraordinary  influx  of  foreign  immigrants. 
Immigration  since  1846  has  added  to  our  population  not 
less  than  three  millions,  hardly  less  than  four  millions  of 
inhabitants,  which  must  be  counted  as  an  addition  of  not 
less  than  two  thousand  millions  of  dollars  to  the  wealth 
of  the  country ;  for  the  principal  wealth  of  a  country  is  its 
population,  let  political  economists  say  what  they  may. 
We  may  judge  our  gains  by  Great  Britain^s  loss,  and  her 
loss  we  may  estimate  by  the  high  price  she  is  obliged  to 
pay  for  labor,  and  the  difiiculty  she  finds  in  recruiting  her 
army.  Emigration  and  the  war  with  Russia  will  go  &r 
to  enable  us  to  undersell  her  in  the  markets  of  the  world, 
and  deprive  her  of  her  commercial  supremacy.  Then, 
again,  if  the  immigrants  are  poor  on  arriving  here,  they  do 
not  continue  poor.  The  thnft  of  the  German  immigrants 
is  acknowledged  by  all;  but  the  Irish  are  far  less  inferior 
to  them  in  this  respect  than  is  commonly  supposed,  and  is 
superior  to  that  of  our  native  Yankee  population.  By  far 
the  larger  part  of  them  ultimately  attain  to  competence, 
and  not  a  few  to  wealth.  Take  the  city  of  Boston,  and 
every  observer  must  be  aware  that  the  Irish  population 
are  gradually  rising  in  the  scale,  and  that  in  a  very  few 
years  they  can  hardly  fail  to  have  their  proportionate  share 
of  the  wealth,  and  carry  on  their  proportionate  share  of  the 
business,  of  the  city.  This  objection  of  being  poor,  which 
weighs  so  much  with  a  worldly-minded  generation,  will 
very  soon  cease  to  exist,  and  the  great  difficulty  will  be  to 
obtain  an  adequate  supply  of  labor. 

Politically,  again,  tne  Irish  do  not  deserve  the  sweeping 
censures  brought  against  them.  Escaping  from  a  peren- 
nial despotism  to  a  land  of  professed  liberty  and  equality, 
they  may  at  first  be  disposal  to  run  into  an  extreme  of 
democracy ;  but  they,  with  the  Germans  and  other  Catho- 
lics, constitute  the  strongest  and  most  reliable  conservative 
bod^  in  the  country.  Some  few  of  them  may  be  a  little 
excited  and  noisy  at  elections,  but  the  conduct  of  the  Nar 
tive  American  party  at  Louisville  in  Kentucky  proves  that, 
whatever  their  faults  in  this  respect,  they  are  nothing  in 
comparison  with  those  of  our  own  countrymen.  They  are 
free  from  all  the  ivma  and  fanaticisms  of  the  day,  and  are 
never  found  trying  to  use  the  government  to  carry  ont  the 
measures  of  reform  whidi  annihilate  individual  liberty  and 
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the  rights  of  property.  You  never  find  them  Abolitionists, 
Maine-liquor-law  men,  or  Enow-Nothings.  They  love 
personal  liberty  and  they  respect  authority.  You  will  find 
them  in  the  coming  Presidential  election  voting  to  a  man  on 
the  side  of  the  honor,  the  good  faith,  and  the  true  interests 
of  the  country.     They  have  a  conscience,  and  can  act  from 

fmnciple,  which  is  saying  everything  in  their  favour,  if  we 
ook  to  the  terrible  want  of  principle  m  all  political  parties. 

As  to  the  readiness  of  foreign-born  Catnolics,  Irish,  Ger- 
mans, or  Poles,  to  defend  the  country,  we  need  say  nothing. 
The  Mexican  war  is  still  remembered,  and  they  compose 
a  large  part  of  our  regular  army.  Their  fidelity  in  time 
of  war  to  the  American  flag  can  no  more  be  questioned  than 
their  bravery. 

We  have  made  these  few  remarks  because  they  are  due 
to  a  class  of  our  population  now  most  grossly  abused,  and 
because  we  woula  convince  the  soun^r  portion  of  the 
American  people  that,  in  warring  against  the  Catholic 
Irish,  they  are  warring  against  themselves  and  the  best 
interests  of  the  country.  We  have  made  them  not  so 
much  as  a  Catholic  as  an  American  citizen,  as  remarks 
which  any  honest  man  and  true  patriot  may  accept.  It 
were  to  act  like  fools  and  madmen  to  join  with  the  Evan- 

Selicals  against  our  Irish  Catholic  population,  and  seek  to 
eprive  them  of  their  equal  rights,  or  to  drive  them  from 
the  country.  We  in  common  with  others  a  year  ago 
dreaded  the  influx  of  infidel  foreigners,  but  the  Know- 
Nothing  folly  has  reassured  us,  and  we  have  now  little  to 
fear  from  their  action.  They  will  henceforth  be  our  politi- 
cal friends  rather  than  enemies,  and  get  up  no  more  Be- 
dini  riots.  Hence  we  have  no  further  fear  of  the  non- 
Catholic  foreign-bom  population  of  the  country.  The 
German  infidels  even  are  no  longer  to  be  dreaded,  and 
foreign-bom  radicals  will  find  themselves  compelled  by  the 
force  of  circunistances  ^to  support  a  truly  conservative 
policy. 
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Messrs.  D»  and  J.  Sadlier's  Publicaiums, 

1.  Life  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary.  Mother  of  God ;  with  the 
History  of  the  Devotion  to  Her.  Completed  by  the  Traditions  of 
the  East,  the  Writings  of  the  Fathers*  and  the  Private  History  of 
the  Jews.  TVanslated  from  the  French  of  the  Abb6  Orsini,  by 
Mrs.  J.  Sadlier.  Meditations  on  the  Litany  of  the  Blessed  "Nnrgin. 
By  the  Abb^  Edouard  Barthe.  Translated  by  Mrs.  J.  Sadlier. 
1854.     4to. 

[The  style  in  which  this  volume  is  presented  to  the  pablic  does  great 
honor  to  the  publishers.  The  engravings  are  well  executed  and  selected 
from  the  best  models.  Like  all  of  Mrs.  Sadlier*8  translations,  it  is  care- 
fully and  correctly  translated.  One  can  read  it  without  having  the 
thouG^ht  of  its  being  a  translation  continually  before  the  mind.  The  Abb^ 
Barthe's  Meditations  on  the  litany  of  Loretto,  also  translated  by  Mn. 
Sadlier,  greatly  enhance  the  value  of  this  volume.  We  most  heartily 
commend  it  to  all  those  who  wish  to  possess  the  most  valued  Life  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin  which  has  appeared  in  this  country.] 

2.  The  Life  of  St.  Flrances  of  Rome.  By  Lady  Oeorgiana  Ful- 
lerton ;  of  Blessed  Lucy  of  Navin,  of  Dominica  of  Paradise,  and 
of  Anne  de  Montmorency :  with  an  Introductory  Essay  on  the 
Miraculous  Life  of  the  Saints.  By  J.  M.  Capes,  Esq. — 3.  Cath- 
olic Legends:  a  New  Collection,  selected,  translated,  and  ar- 
ranged from  the  best  Sources. — 4.  Pictures  of  Christian  HerotBin. 
With  Preface  by  the  Rev.  Henry  Edward  Manning,  D.D. — 5. 
The  Witch  of  Melton  Hill.  A  Tale.  By  the  Author  of  "  Moont 
St.  Lawrence,"  "  Mary,  Star  of  the  Sea,"  &c. — 6.  Heroines  of 
Charity :  containing.  The  Sisters  of  Vincennes.  Jeanne  Biscot. 
Mile.  Le  Gras,  Mde.  de  Miramion,  Mrs.  Seton,  The  Little  Sisters 
of  the  Poor,  &c.,  &c.  With  a  Preface  by  Aubrey  de  Vere,  Esq.— 
New  York  :  D.  &  J.  SadHer.    1855. 
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Murphy  and  Co's  Publications. 

7.  A  Treatise  of  Analytical  Geometry,  proposed  by  Rev. 
Benedict  Sestini,  S.  J.,  Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy  and  As- 
tronomy, in  Georgetown  College.  Washington  :  Gideon  &  Co., 
Printers.  1852. — 8.  Elementary  Algebra*  By  B.  Sestini,  S.  J-i 
Author  of  "  Analytical  Geometry."  Second  Revised  and  £a- 
larged  Edition. — 9.  A  Treatise  on  Algebra.  By  B.  Sestini,  S.  J 
Author  of  "  Analytical  Geometry,"  and  "  Elementary  Algebra. 
— 10.    Rudiments  of   the   Greek    Language ;    arranged  for  the 
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Students  of  Loyola  College,  Baltimore.     Upon  the  Basis  of  Wet* 
tenhall. — ^Baltimore :  John  Murphy  &  Co.     1855. 

[We  hare  examined  with  much  pleasure  the  mathematical  treatises  of 
Father  Sestini.  They  omit  nothing  that  can  he  desired^  and  although  we 
sometimes  think  he  dwells  too  long  on  a  point  of  comparatively  small  im-> 
portanoe,  stiU,  as  this  is  only  a  matter  of  taste,  it  eannot  greatly  affect  the 
value  of  his  hooks.  We  hope  to  see  them  used  in  all  Uie  Catholic  schools 
and  colleges  in  the  country.  We  may  say  the  same  as  regards  the  Greek 
Grammar  which  we  have  received  from  the  same  puhlisners.  It  is  ar- 
ranged after  Wettenhall,  and  is,  we  think,  the  hest  Greek  Grammar  that 
we  nave  seen.  It  is  small  and  comprehensive,  and  will  not  overcharge 
the  memory  of  the  student  with  matter  which  is  not  necessary  to  he  re- 
membered. Once  more  we  hope  these  books  will  be  adopted  as  text-books 
in  all  our  schools.] 

11.  The  Studies  and  Teaching  of  the  Society  of  Jesus,  at  the 
Time  of  its  Suppression,  1750-1773.  Translated  from  the 
French  of  M.  I'Abb^  Maynard,  Honorary  Canon  of  Poitiers, 
Professor  of  Rhetoric  at  Pontlevoy. — 12.  The  Devotion  to  the 
Sacred  Heart  of  Jesus.  With  an  Introduction  on  the  History  of 
Jansenism,  by  John  Bernard  Dalgavins,  Priest  of  the  Oratory  of 
St.  Philip  Neri.  First  American  from  the  Second  London  Edi- 
tion.— 13.  The  Immaculate  Conception  of  the  Mother  of  Qod, 
An  Exposition.  By  the  Right  Rev.  Bishop  Ullathome,  "  Tota 
pulchra  es,  et  macula  non  est  in  te."  Cantic.  iv.  7.  With  the  Ap- 
probation of  the  Most  Rev.  Archbishop  of  Baltimore.— -14.  The 
Blessed  Sacrament ;  or.  The  Works  and  Ways  of  God.  By  Fred- 
erick William  Faber,  D.D..  Author  of  <*  All  for  Jesus,"  *'  Growth 
in  Holiness,"  &c.,  &c.  Republished  with  Sanction  and  Corrections 
of  the  Author. — ^Baltimore :  John  Murphy  &  Co.     1855. 
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15.  The  Mysteries  of  the  Faith  :  The  Incarnation*  Containing 
Meditations,  Discourses,  and  Devotions  on  the  Birth  and  Infancy  of 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  By  St.  Alphonsus  Maria  de  Ligouri, 
Bishop  of  St.  Agatha,  and  Founder  of  the  Congregation  of  the 
Most  Holy  Redeemer.  Newly  translated  from  the  Italian,  and 
edited  by  Robert  A.  Coffin,  Priest  of  the  Congregation  of  the  Most 
Holy  Redeemer. — 16.  The  Christian  Virtues  and  the  Means  for 
obtaining  them.  Containing,  The  Practice  of  the  Love  of  Our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ ;  Treatise  on  Prayer  as  the  great  Means  of  obtaining 
Salvation ;  Directions  for  acquiring  the  Christian  Virtues ;  Rules 
of  life  for  a  Christian,  &c«  By  St.  Alphonsus  Maria  de  liguori. 
Bishop  of  St.  Agatha,  and  Founder  of  the  Congregation  of  the 
Most  Holy  Redeemer.  Newly  translated  from  the  Italian,  and 
edited  by  Robert  A.  Coffin,  Priest  of  the  Congregation  of  the  Most 
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Holy  Redeemer. — 17.  Brooksiana;  or.  The  Cbntrorersy  between 
Senator  Brooks  and  Archbishop  Haghes»  growing  out  of  the 
recently  enacted  Church  Property  Bill.  Witi^  an  Introductioii  by 
the  Most  Rev.  Archbishop  of  New  York. — 18.  Life  of  the  B.  F. 
Peter  Claver,  of  the  Society  of  Jesus.  Abridged  from  the  lives  of 
the  Saints  and  Servants  of  God,  by  the  Fathers  of  the  Oratory.—* 
The  Catholic  Missionary:  Father  Claver  in  India.— The  Life  of 
the  Blessed  John  de  Britto,  Martyr,  of  the  Society  of  Jesus. — T^nd 
Jesuits  in  Paraguay. — Life  of  the  Blessed  Ignatius  Azevedo,  and 
his  Thirty-nine  Companions,  Martjrrs,  of  the  Society  of  Jesus. — ^life 
of  the  Blessed  Andrew  Bobola,  Martyr,  of  the  Society  of  Jesus.— 
19.  Blind  Agnese ;  or.  The  Little  Spouse  of  the  Blessed  Sacit- 
ment.  By  Cecilia  Caddell.  —  20.  Chateau  Lescure ;  or.  The 
Last  Marquis.  —  21.  A  School  History  of  the  United  States. 
From  the  Earliest  Period  to  the  Present  Time.  By  John  G, 
Shea. 

[So  fiar  as  we  have  observed,  this  is  a  very  good  abstraet  of  the  histoiy 
of  the  United  States,  and  a  good  book  for  swools.  We  yery  cheeifoUy 
commend  it  to  our  heads  of  schools.] 


22.  Eucharistica ;  or  a  Series  of  Pieces,  Original  and  Trans- 
lated, on  the  Most  Holy  and  Adorable  Sacrament  of  the  Eucharist 
By  the  Most  Rev.  W.  Walsh,  Archbishop  of  Halifax.  — New 
York :  Dunigan  and  Brothers. 

23.  Essai  Gouronn^. — Le  Canada,  Les  Institutions,  Ressooioes, 
Produits,  Manufactures,  etc.  etc.  Par  Hector  L.  Langevin,  Avo- 
cat.     Quebec:  Lovell  et  Lamoureux.     1855. 

24.  A  Monograph  on  Mental  Unsoundness,  By  Francis  Whar- 
ton.   Philadelphia :  Kay  &  Brother.     18d5. 

25.  The  Mind  and  its  Creations  :  An  Essay  on  Mental  Phikso- 
phy.  By  A.  J.  X.  Hart.  Published  for  the  Author.  New  York : 
Appleton  &  Co.     1 853. 

26.  Sociology  for  the  South ;  or  the  Failure  of  Free  Society. 
By  George  Fitehugh.    Richmond :  A.  Morris.     1854. 

27.  Crime :  its  Cause  and  Cure.  An  Essay.  By  Cyms  Peiiee. 
Boston  :  Crosby,  Nichob,  &  Co.     1854.  * 

28.  Bickerton ;  or.  The  Immigrant's  Daughter.  A  Tale.  New 
York:  P.  O'Shea.     1855. 

[A  very  well  written  Tale,  adapted  to  the  times,  and  the  first  publla- 
tion  by  a  most  deserving  CatJiolic  bodEseUer.] 
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29.  The  Unholy  Alliance:  an  American  View  of  the  War  in 
the  EaBt.  Bj  William  Giles  Dix.  New  York :  Charles  B.  Nor- 
ton.    1855. 

[Contains  remarks  on  the  Eastern  war  worthy  of  serions  consideration.] 

30.  "  Mene,  —  Tekel.  —  Upharsin."  The  Bible  weighed  in 
the  Balance  and  found  Wanting.  By  James  Blake,  M.D.,  Member 
of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  London,  and  Licentiate  of  the 
Royal  Lying-in  Hospital,  Dublin.  Boston:  Patrick  Donahoe. 
1855. 

31.  Laura  and  Anna;  or.  The  Effect  of  Faith  on  the  Charac- 
ter. A  Tale.  Translated  from  the  French.  By  £.  B.  H.,  late 
of  St.  Joseph's,  Emmittsburg.  Philadelphia :  P.  F.  Cunningham. 
1865. 

32.  The  Soul  on  Calvary,  meditating  on  the  sufferings  of  Jesus 
Christ,  and  finding  at  the  Foot  of  the  Cross  Consolation  in  her 
Troubles.  With  Prayers,  Practices,  and  Examples  of  Various 
Subjects.  By  the  Author  of  "  The  Elevation  of  the  Soul  to  God." 
Baltimore :  Hedian  and  O'Brien.     1855. 

33.  The  Whole  French  Language.  By  T.  Robertson,  Author 
of  "Nouveau  Cours  Pratique,  Andytique,  Th^rique,  et  Synth6- 
tique  de  Langue  Anglaise,"  "  Lemons  Pratiques  de  Langue  An- 
glaise,"  etc.  etc.  Edited  by  Louis  Ernst.  New  York;  Roe» 
Lockwood,  and  Son.     1855. 

34.  Key  to  the  Whole  French  Language.  By  T.  Robertson. 
Edited  by  Louis  Ernst.  New  York:  Roe,  Lockwood,  and  Son. 
1855. 

Carlton  and  PhiUips's  Publications. 

35.  Life  and  Times  of  Rev.  Elijah  Hedding,  D.D.,  late  Senior 
Bishop  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  By  Rev.  D.  W.  Clark, 
D.D.  With  an  Introduction.  By  Rev.  Bishop  E.  S.  James. — 
36.  The  Life  of  the  Rev.  Robert  Newton,  DJ).  By  Thomas 
Jackson.  New  York :  Carlton  and  Phillips.  1855.— 37.  The 
Early  Dead;  containing  Brief  Memoirs  of  Sunday- School  Chil- 
dren.—  38.  Memoirs  of  Old  Humphrey;  with  Gleanings  from 
his  Portfolio,  in  Prose  and  Verse.  —  39.  A  Model  for  Men 
of  Business;  or.  The  Christian  Layman  contemplated  among 
his  Secular  Occupations.  Revised  and  modified  from  the  Lec- 
tures of  Rev.  Hugh  Stowell,  M.A.,  Incumbent  of  Christ  Church, 
Salford.  With  an  Introduction  by  Rev.  Daniel  Curry.  —  40. 
Essays  on  the  Preaching  required  by  the  Times,  and  the  Best 
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Methods  of  obtainiDg  it ;  with  Reminisoencea  and  IHiistntioiu 
of  Methodist  Preaching.  Inclading  Rules  for  Extemporaneoiu 
Preaching,  and  Characteristic  Sketches  of  Olin,  Flsk,  Bascom, 
Cookman,  Summerfield,  and  other  noted  Extemporaneoas  Preach- 
ers.   By  Abel  Stevens.     New  York  :  Carlton  and  Phillips.     1855. 

[Interesting  to  Methodists,  not  worth  much  for  Catholics.] 


It  is  impossible  for  us  to  read  and  notice  all  the  new  publtcatbos 
sent  us  by  our  good  friends  the  booksellers,  but  we  shall  always 
make  it  a  point  to  publish  in  a  quarterly  list  the  titles  of  all  works 
sent  us,  not  of  an  immoral  tendency.  More  than  that  we  cannot 
promise  to  do. 


APPENDK : 


CONTAINING  LITEEABY  NOTICES 


OF 


WOEKS  OF  CATHOLIC  INTEREST. 


Abridgment  of  the  History  of  England  hj  John  Linoabd,  D.D.,  with 
Continuation  from  1688  to  the  Reign  of  Queen  Victoria,  adapted  for 
the  use  of  Schools.  By  Jambs  Bubkb,  Esq.,  A.B.,  Barrister-at-Law. 
London:  Dohnan.     1855.     12mo. 

Thb  proprietor  of  the  copyright  of  Dr.  Ungard's  great  and  valuable 
work  has  conferred  most  meritorious  service  on  the  public  by  authorizing 
this  abridgment ;  for,  as  Mr.  Burke  very  properly  observes,  "  at  no 
period  has  it  been  of  more  importance  than  at  the  present,  that  Catholic 
youth  should  be  fully  instructed  on  the  rise,  progress,  and  development  of 
those  institutions  which  form  the  basis  of  the  greatness  of  the  British 
empire,  and  no  mode  could  be  better  calculated  to  lead  to  this  result  than 
to  place  in  their  hands  a  fiEtithfiil  epitome  of  Dr.  Lingard's  true  and  impor- 
tant history."  Nor  to  *'  Catholic  youth  "  alone  is  this  of  consequence, 
but  catholically  to  all  youth  ;  inasmuch  as,  we  venture  to  say,  that  if  it 
18  at  all  necessary  that  youth  should  be  instructed  in  the  elements  of  the 
history  of  their  own  country, — a  point  which  no  one  can  question, — it  is 
beyond  all  things  necessary  that  such  instruction  should  be  accurate  and 
unbiassed.  It  is  this  rigid  accuracy  and  strict  adherence  to  fact,  united  to 
close  and  persevering  analysis  of  evidence,  which  has  so  stamped  the  work 
of  Lingard  as  to  plaos  it  foremost  in  the  rank  of  modem  historical  litera- 
ture, and  which  has  won  for  it,  even  from  its  adversaries,  political  and 
theological,  the  highest  meed  of  praise,  independent  of  the  charm  and 
dassicxil  simplicity  of  its  diction. 

Mr.  Dolman  has  been  very  fortunate  in  his  selection  of  Mr.  Burke,  who 
appears  to  have  entered  on  his  task  with  an  enthusiasm  equal  to  the  ability 
which  he  has  displayed  in  executing  it.  With  judicious  and  pious  reve- 
rence he  has  avoided  as  far  as  possible  any  deviation  from  Uie  author's 
language,  and  has  left  intact  Dr.  Lingard's  descriptions  of  the  main  great 
events,  the  battlefields,  and  the  characters  of  the  various  sovereigns,  which 
called  forth  so  much  admiration  in  the  principal  work.   In  addition  to  this, 
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he  has,  in  a  style  by  no  means  infelicitous,  continued  to  the  accession  of 
our  present  sovereign  the  intervening  events  since  the  period  of  the  Hero* 
lution,  at  which  Dr.  Lingard's  labours  terminated ;  and  has  prefixed  a 
summary  sketch  of  the  British  constitution,  with  relative  tables,  and  a 
series  of  questions  for  examination,  at  the  end  of  each  chapter.  He  bas 
thus  formed  a  manual  of  British  history,  not  merely  the  best  for  the  o(:gect 
of  aim, — the  instruction  of  youth, — but  a  volume  of  safe  reference  for  those 
of  riper  years  ;  and  we  cannot  but  think— at  we  hope  and  trust— that  it 
must  ere  long  entirely  supersede  other  text-books  now  in  use  in  schook 
and  seminaries  of  every  denomination.  It  is  well  printed,  on  good  paper, 
and  neatly  bound,  and, — which  mast  weigh  with  many, — is  attamable 
at  a  price  uncommonly  moderate. 


Diciionnaire  d' Arch^ologie  SacrSe,  2  vols.  Dhtionnaire  d^EpigmpMt- 
2  vols.  Diciionnaire  de  Numismatique.  I  vol.  All  in  royal  8to. 
Paris:  J.  P.  Migne.     1852. 

Thbsb  three  works,  each  in  itself  complete,  are  portioDs  of  the  exten- 
sive iVbtn;e//e  Encyclopedic  Thediogifue,  conducted  by  the  Abb^  Migoe, 
who  seems  resolved  that  no  branch  of  universal  knowledge  shall  be 
excluded  from  that  very  important  publication  which  he  has  originated 
and  carried  on  with  such  success ;  thus  practically  testifying  to  the 
natural  and  legitimate  connection  which  ought  to  subsist  between  sdence 
and  religion.  Sinailar  works  on  heraldry,  diplomacy,  bibliography,  &c., 
have  been  included  in  the  series  ;  but  it  is  to  the  five  volumes  before  os, 
as  specially  of  immediate  use  to  the  archaeologist,  that  we  solicit  attention 
at  present. 

The  first*mentioned  lexicon,  that  of  sacred  archaeology,  is  compiled  by 
the  Abb6  Bourass^,  Canon  of  Tours,  whom  we  believe  to  be  well  known  in 
France  for  his  scientific  labours.  It  contains,  digested  in  alphabetical 
order,  whatever  relates  to  ancient  ecclesiastical  architecture  and  arts,  scalp* 
ture,  glass,  painting,  enamels,  vestments,  &o.  &c. ;  these  are  followed  by 
methodical  tables,  that  remedy  whatever  inconvenienoe  to  the  complete 
subject  incidentally  arises  from  an  alphabetical  arrangement,  by  an  analytie 
tabk  of  the  various  matters,  and  an  archaeological  bibliogmphy,  with  list 
of  the  authors  cited  in  the  course  of  the  work.  The  whole  terminates  with 
a  new  and  very  complete  edition,  with  translation  and  notes,  of  the  oefe* 
brated  treatise  by  Theophilus,  priest  and  monk,  which  is  a  cydopaedta  of 
Christian  art  in  the  twelfth  century.  M.  Bouraaa^'s  care  hiaa  thus  pro* 
duced  a  manual  indispensable  to  the  student  of  ^e  prineipleaauid  eleiienti 
of  what  may  be  termed  the  criticism  of  mediaeval  monuments. 

The  second  article  of  our  rubric,  the  Dietitmrnaire  d^Epigrmpkie,  by  sa 
anonymous  editor,  is  a  compilation,  also  alphabetically  amuoged,  of  inscrip- 
tions of  the  Christian  middle  agee,  since  the  earliest  period.  It  is  dedi* 
cated  to  the  late  eminent  prelate  Cardinal  Mai,  to  whose  learned  laboan 
the  editor  ackaowledgea  himself  to  have  been  mnch  mdebtrd. 
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Although  the  editor  hae  made  no  pretenBions  to  a  complete  eoUectioii, 
he  has  nevertheless  produced  a  work  which  must  to  a  great  extent  facilitate 
the  researches  of  those  who  are  principally  engaged  in  the  study  of  French 
and  Italian  inscriptions.  But  not  to  these  is  his  book  exclusively  confined* 
since  many  inscriptions  in  England  and  other  countries  are  recorded  in  its 
pages :  neither  has  his  search  extended  to  the  whole  of  France ;  a  circum- 
stance to  be  regretted,  since  the  epigraphes  of  Lorraine,  for  example, 
which  are  remarkably  interesting,  would  have  supplied  him  with  nearly  an 
entire  list  of  the  hereditary  dukes  of  that  province. 

The  Dictionnaire  de  NumisnuUique^  the  last  on  our  list,  is  also  by  an 
anonymous  compiler,  on  the  same  plan  as  the  preceding  work.  It  enters 
chiefly  into  the  royal,  baronial,  and  ecclesiastical  coinage  of  France,  the 
medals  of  the  various  pontiffs,  and  the  coins  of  the  Crusaders,  as  issued  by 
Godfrey  de  Bouillon  and  his  companions,  and  their  successors,  until  the 
loss  of  the  Holy  Land.  And  it  is  particularly  valuable,  as  uniting  in  one 
yolome  many  essays,  diffused  through  separate  collections  or  treatises, 
which  it  might  frequently  be  difficult  to  bring  together.  Another  most 
interesting  portion  is  that  which  is  devoted  to  the  science  of  seals, — a  branch 
of  archaeology  now  beginning  once  more  to  be  sedulously  studied,  and  for 
promoting  the  objects  of  which  a  SoddU  de  Sphragistique  has  been  esta- 
blished in  France.  The  proceedings  of  this  society,  issued  monthly,  merit 
the  attention  of  all  who  desire  to  penetrate  the  science  of  mediaeval 
diplomatics. 

If  the  possessor  of  these  five  volumes,  thus  cursorily  noticed,  is  not  an 
adept  iu  the  branches  which  it  is  the  object  of  their  compilers  to  expound. 
the  fault  must  be  his  own.  and  certainly  cannot  be  attributed  to  any  error 
or  omission  on  the  part  of  the  learned  fellow-labourers  of  the  indefatigable 
M.  Migne. 


The  Life  of  Teresa,  written  by  Herself,  and  translated  from  the  Spanish,  by 
the  Very  Rev.  Canon  Daltok.  Second  Edition.  London :  Dolman. 
1855.    Crown  8vo. 

Thb  circumstance  of  a  second  edition  of  this  work  being  required  within 
less  than  three  years,  sufficiently  proves  that  the  taste  for  mystic  theology 
is  on  the  increase  in  this  country,  as  well  as  it  testifies  to  the  ability  of  the 
translation  of  the  learned  Canon  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  this  modem  and 
much  improved  version.  St.  Theresa's  autobiography,  written  by  desire  of 
Father  Garzia,  vras  translated  with  her  other  works,  except  her  letters,  by 
Mr.  Abraham  Woodhead,  a  distinguished  convert,  in  1669  ;  but  this  has 
long  been  of  much  rarity,  and  only  procurable  at  a  price  beyond  the  means 
of  ordinary  people.  It  is  one  of  those  books,  which,  according  to  Baillet. 
occupies  the  first  place  in  the  Church  after  the  Confessions  of  St.  Augustine: 
and  by  thus  placing  it  within  the  reach  of  the  great  body  of  the  faithful. 
Mr.  Daltonhaa  singularly  contributed  to  their  temporal  comfort  and  eternal 
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welfare.  Mr.  Dalton  has  also  published  the  holy  saint's  Way  of  PerfeC' 
tion,  similar  in  form  and  size  to  the  present  work,  and  will  probably  con- 
tinue his  pious  labours  of  translation  until  a  complete  edition  of  her  works 
has  been  achieved. 


A  Pastoral  Charge.  By  the  Right  Rev.  Bishop  Gillis,  on  the  recent 
dogmatical  D^Lnition  of  the  Immaculate  Conception  of  the  most  Blessed 
Virgin  Mary.    Edinburgh  :  Marsh  and  Beattie.     1855. 

Thb  hearts  of  the  fieuthful  in  Scotland  were  deeply  afflicted  that  every 
other  quarter  of  the  known  world  where  the  Standard  of  the  Cross  has  been 
reared,  was  represented  at  the  glorious  assemblage  in  the  Holy  City  on  the 
8th  of  last  November,  save  that  portion  of  it  in  which  it  was  Uieir  lot  to  be 
cast.  And  still  more  acutely  did  the  apparent  apathy  of  their  superiors  k 
regard  to  the  festival  of  Her  in  whose  due  honour  the  "white-robed  Choir" 
had  met  at  the  feet  of  our  Holy  Father,  strike  upon  their  spirits.  They  felt 
in  their  desolation  like  the  Hebrews  in  their  Egyptian  bondage:  the 
heathen  were  around  them,  and  they  could  not  raise  the  voice  of  song. 
Nevertheless,  forth  from  that  mysterious  silence  first  broke  the  most  ele- 
vated annunciation  of  the  great  event,  that  has  yet  proceeded  from  the 
hierarchical  teachers  of  Great  Britain ;  the  earliest  in  promulgation,  as  the 
most  dignified  and  stately  in  character  and  expression.  For  albeit,  without 
the  slightest  invidiousness,  or  attempt  at  comparison,  brilliant  or  solemn  as 
have  been  the  pastorals  of  other  prelates,  none  that  as  yet  we  have  perused 
strikes  us  with  admiration,  or  communicates  to  us  pleasure,  equal  to  that  of 
the  accomplished  Vicar- Apostolic  of  the  eastern  district  of  Caledonia.  From 
such  a  document,  so  consecutively  composed  as  almost  to  preclude  selection, 
we  can  only  with  great  detriment,  both  to  the  extract  and  the  original,  offer 
fragmentary  specimen. 

After  proving  incontrovertibly,  that  the  pious  belief  in  the  Immaculate 
Conception  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  which  the  recent  dogmatical  definition 
has  raised  to  the  doctrinal  level  of  an  Article  of  Faith,  is  no  novelty  in  the 
Church,  but  has  been  held  through  ages,  the  learned  prelate  thus  points  to 
the  inconsistency  of  any  doubt  on  a  question  so  evident  as  the  stainless 
creation  of  the  Mother  of  God. 

**  Can  it  for  a  moment  he  imM;inedy  dear  brethren^  that  She  who  from  sU 
eternity  had  been  so  linked  in  the  thoughts  of  God  with  the  work  in  which 
all  his  divine  affections  were  centred,  should  not  have  been  herself  from  the 
beginning  the  object  of  His  most  special  tenderness  ? — that  angels  or  archangels 
could  ever  have  been  more  dear  to  him  than  Mary  ?  or  that  She  who  was  to 
be  the  Mother  of  a  more  perfect  creation,  that  thromgh  her  Son  we  might 
become,  as  the  apostle  St.  James  expresses  it,  *  some  beginning  of  His  crea- 
ture,' should  have  been  ushered  into  life  a  less  perfect  being  than  was  Ere, 
*^Eve  who,  together  with  her  shipwrecked  innocence,  forfeited  the  brightest 
jewel  of  her  womanly  crown — ^the  power  from  the  b^inning  of  bending  over 
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innocence^  and  caUing  it  her  child  ?  Or,  can  it  he  admitted,  that  God  could 
ever  have  loved  a  sinful  nature  1  or  that,  whereas  from  all  eternity  His  love 
was  perfect  for  His  incarnate  Son,  it  never  could  have  rested  on  Her  through 
whom  that  Son  was  in  time  to  become  Man,  until  She  had  been  previously 
cleansed  from  the  stain  of  a  polluted  origin  ?  No,  beloved  brethren,  even  when 
*  taking  upon  himself  the  form  of  a  servant,  and  being  made  in  the  likeness 
of  men,*  such  is  the  sanctity  of  God,  that  our  very  reason  recoils  from  the 
thought  of  the  first  earthly  tabernacle  in  which  He  chose  to  rest,  having  ever 
for  a  moment  given  shelter  to  sin.  And  hence  that  teaching  of  the  heart,  laid 
down  in  the  11th  century  by  the  great  St.  Anselm  of  Canterbury,  and  the 
principle  on  which  all  Catholic  Divines  have  since  built  their  ai^guments  in 
defence  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Immaculate  Conception :  *  It  was  beseeming  that 
the  purity  in  which  that  Virgin  gloried,  should  be  greater  of  its  kind  than  all 
other  conceivable  holiness,  save  the  holiness  of  God.' 

**  Then  Mary,  the  Mother  of  the  Incarnate  Deity,  must  have  come  sinless 
into  the  world ;  and  her  Immaculate  Conception  is  but  a  more  distant,  though 
not  less  irrefragable  inference,  from  the  singular  privilege  of  Her  eternal 
election,  and  of  Her  mission  in  time.  Like  her  wondrous  Maternity,  her 
permanent  Virginity,  and  her  immunity  through  life  from  all  actual  sin,  this 
last  prerogative  of  Mary  is  drawn  bv  the  Church,  as  a  rigorous  deduction  from 
the  second  article   of   her  Apostolic  Symbol :    *  I  believe  in  Jesus   Christ 

our  Lord,  who  was  conceived  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  bom  of  the  Virgin 

Mary.'" 

His  Lordship  then  exposes  the  ignorant  impugners  of  St.  Bernard's 
orthodoxy,  who  on  their  gross  misunderstanding  of  the  words  of  that  holy 
father,  have  based  those  pedantically  ridiculous  arguments  with  which  the 
Protestant  press  has  of  late  groaned  against  the  dogma.     He  then  pro- 


**  Most  wondrous  destiny  of  the  Church  of  Christ !  Like  Peter's  bark,  ever 
abandoned  apparently  to  tiie  merciless  tossing  of  the  raging  tempest,  vet  ever, 
recalling  the  words  of  the  Evangelist :  *  Then  rising.  He  commanded  the  winds 
and  the  sea,  and  there  was  made  a  great  calm.'  But  half  a  century  ago, 
dear  brethren,  and  that  Faith  of  the  Redeemer,  which,  as  Bossuet  writes,  had 
first  appeared  to  the  world  in  the  garb,  as  it  were,  of  *  an  illustrious  stranger,' 
nvould  nave  been  depicted  more  truthfully  as  a  slave  in  irons.  Her  report 
-was  discredited;  her  temples  were  violated,  and  her  altars,  where  not  torn  down, 
polluted  by  unholy  rites  ;  her  prophets  were  stoned,  her  people  hunted  like 
wild  beasts,  and  her  priests  and  pontiffs  led  like  lambs  to  tne  slaughter.  The 
chief  shepherd  of  her  fold  was  an  insulted  prisoner,  dying  in  captivity  beside 
that  river,  on  whose  banks  many  of  his  mitred  ancestors  had  reigned  ;  and  the 
cry  had  become  wild  among  the  intoxicated  enemies  of  Christian  Rome,  that 
Antichrist  had  fallen,  and  that  his  reign  would  be  no  more. 

**  Yet  how  stand  things  now?  I^  to  use  the  words  of  the  Psalmist,  ^the 
kings  of  the  earth  have  stood  up,  and  its  princes  met  together,  against  the 
Lord  and  against  his  Christ,'  the  blast  of  Heaven's  anger  has  since  swept 
their  kingdoms  like  the  hurricane,  and  the  avenging  justice  of  God  has  had 
its  day  of  retribution.  Crowns  and  sceptres  have  been  broken,  and  thrones 
borne  awav,  like  the  fragments  of  the  forest,  upon  the  wave  of  the  torrent 
stream.  The  hand  of  the  destroying  angel  that  wrote  of  old  upon  the  wall, 
has  been  sent  again  to  sow  the  world  wiui  evil,  as  with  the  seeds  of  coming 
Death  ;  and  War,  and  Pestilence,  and  Famine,  have  revelled  in  turn  in  their 
savage  and  ghastly  work  ;  and  the  harvest-fields  of  Christian  Europe  have 
yielded  up  their  golden  hues,  to  be  dyed  purple  with  the  blood  of  men ;  and 
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they  have  not  been  broad  enough,  to  provide  a  grare  for  the  oonntleM  ihomr 
■ands  of  the  slain. 

^  Meanwhile,  dear  brethren,  the  fetters  hare  fallen  from  the  hands  of  Christ* i 
Church ;  and  her  aspect  is  now  serene  as  ever,  as  she  snules^  in  a  manner  oa 
the  receding  storm  ;  and,  amidst  the  clamorings  of  an  age  that  boasts  so  loudlj 
its  independence  of  thought,  the  reii^ous  teachers  of  nine-tenths  of  the  world 
are  still  at  her  call,  and  the  believing  mind  of  the  world  is  once  more  at 
her  feet ;  and,  as  Isaiah  foretold,  *  Her  land  that  was  desolate,  shall  bloaaom 
as  the  rose  ;  and  the  glory  of  Lebanon  shall  be  given  to  it,  and  the  exoellency 
of  Carmel  and  Sharon,  and  the  whole  earth  shall  again  see  the  glory  of  bar 
Lord,  and  the  beauty  of  her  Grod.' 

**  Would,  dear  brethren,  that  we  could  here  find  becoming  expression,  and  a 
ready  way  into  your  hearts,  for  the  crowd  of  Catholic  hopes  and  feelings  that 
come  welling  up  from  our  own  on  this  all-auspicious  occasion,  and  we  woald 
open  for  you  now  a  new  field  of  thought,  by  treating  more  at  large  than  leisure 
permits,  of  those  peculiar  features  of  time  and  circumstance  more  immediately 
connected  with  the  late  pronouncing  of  the  Church  on  Mary's  Imioaculats 
Conception.  We  would  not  be  diffuse  ;  yet  we  cannot  refrain  from  touching 
for  a  moment  on  the  considerations  that  follow.  One  is,  that  whereas  is 
issuing  most  of  her  past  dogmatical  decrees,  the  Church  of  God  ever  appeals 
as  if  engaged  in  the  discharge  of  a  stem  duty ;  she  seems,  in  the  prescat 
instance,  as  bent  only  on  crowning  a  long  labour  of  love.  For  ages  and  ages 
past,  have  the  generations  of  men  who  were  to  call  Mary  *  blessed,'  sighed  for 
the  bright  day  that  has  so  recently  dawned  upon  us.  Martj^rs  and  Confessors 
of  the  Divinity  of  fier  Son,  had  hailed  her  from  the  beginning,  as  the  Yiigin 
ever  free  from  all  stain  of  sin.  Fathers  of  the  early  days,  and  Doctors  of 
the  latter  times,  have  vied  with  each  other  in  bringing  together  all  that  pious 
learning  could  accumulate,  for  building  u^  the  penect  temple  of  Maiy's  noli- 
ness.  All  objections  to  Her  Immaculate  origin  have  been  reverentially  mooted, 
and  all  objectors  have  been  silenced,  and  have  become  the  supporters  of 
what  they  previously  scrupled  to  admit.  For  whole  centuries  back,  princes 
and  people  have  prayed,  that  God  might  usher  in  at  length  the  day  so  long 
desired.  Festivals  have  been  celebrated,  alms  have  been  given,  austerities 
have  been  undergone,  and  times  without  number  the  Holy  SiEhcrifice  has  been 
offered  up,  to  accelerate  its  coming ;  when,  having  filled  up  at  last  the  wishes 
of  God's  people  like  a  chalice  of  benediction,  and  poured  its  libation  of  love 
upon  the  tomb  of  Peter,  Pius  IX.  the  257th  heir  of  his  supreme  Pontificate, 
breathed  forth,  in  a  manner,  the  last  traditional  sounds  of  the  ^Church's 
solicitude,  in  the  following  exquisitely  simple  words,  addressed  to  her  assem- 
bled bishops,  of  whom  he  was  now  about  to  take  leave :  *  We  have  done  much 
for  M^y ;  we  have  prayed  much  and  worked  much,  to  increase  Her  gloiy. 
We  have  done  so  mucli,  though  it  belongs  not  perhaps  to  us  to  say  it,  that 
we  see  not  what  more  could  be  done  on  earth,  to  give  additional  lustre  to  the 
name  of  that  most  tender  Mother,  that  Queen  of  glory  and  of  heavenly 
power.' 

**  Now,  we  confess,  dear  brethren,  to  our  earnest  expectation,  that  when 
earth  has  for  once  loved  so  faithfully  and  long.  Heaven  will  not  be  found  slow 
in  vouchsafing  to  its  children  a  generous  return.  We  confess  that  we  entirely 
share  the  general  hope  of  the  Catholic  Church,  that  the  solemn  homage  recently 
rendered  to  the  faultless  sanctity  of  the  Mother  of  Grod,  will  open  wide  for 
us  all  the  gates  of  eternal  mercy ;  for  there  seems  a  strange  Providence  in  all 
that  now  surrounds  us.  If,  as  in  the  Apocalyptic  vision,  one  angel  has  been 
sent  to  pour  out  the  vial  of  the  wrath  of  God  upon  the  earth,  we  feel  as  if  we 
beheld  another  angel  inclining  towards  it  the  golden  chalice  of  His  mercies ; 
and  as  if  the  smoke  of  that  incense  were  tliickening  above,  in  which  the 
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praven  of  the  saints  ascend  up  before  God.  A  solemn  act  has  been  performed 
in  Christ's  earthly  kingdom,  such  as  ages  past  have  not  witnessed,  such  as  ages 
to  come  will  never  witness  again  ;  and  we  own  to  too  deep  a  conviction  of 
its  importance,  to  bring  ourselves  to  view  it  as  unconnected  in  the  mind  of 
God,  with  so  many  other  striking  events  now  preparing  to  fill  up  the  next 
vacant  page  of  this  world's  history.  If,  for  instance,  dear  brethren,  it  be  not 
wrong  to  pray,  can  it  be  presumptuous  to  hope  that,  dark  as  the  cloud  is 
which  now  lowers  over  the  fortunes  of  our  jbastem  battlefield,  there  may 
rise  ere  long  above  its  camp  as  a  pillar  of  calm  light,  to  lead  to  greater  and 
better  deeds  than  the  mere  destruction  of  an  eartluy  fortress ;  that  whatever 
the  passing  mission  of  the  Muscovite  monarch,  the  signal  may  already  have 
been  given  above  for  the  paling  of  the  Prophet's  crescent ;  and  that  one  re- 
sult of  that  deadly  fieht,  where  for  the  first  time  on  human  record,  the 
gentle  hand  of  female  heroism  has  been  lifted  in  mercv's  name,  to  throw  its 
veil  upon  the  fallen,  mav  be  the  granting  of  some  bright  boon  from  Heaven 
to  woman's  kind  ;  and  oecause  of  Mar^,  and  of  Islam's  belief  in  her  Im- 
maculate Conception,  the  reconquering  for  Islam's  daughters  of  that  wreath 
of  freedom  which  God  has  woven  for  woman's  brow !     - 

**  Then  God  speed  the  arms  of  Britain  and  of  France  !  for  Britain's  faith  was 
greatof  old  in  Mary's  protection;  while  Catholic  France  still  hoists  with  reverence 
Uie  Virgin's  banner  as  the  proud  oriflamme  of  her  fleet,  and  hangs  the  Virgin's 
medal  over  the  heart  of  her  every  soldier,  from  the  highest  leader  of  he? 
forces  down  to  the  little  drummer-boy.  Nor  can  we  overlook  the  coinci- 
dence, that  the  first  battlements  of  the  enemy  fell  before  the  valour  of  our 
united  troops  on  the  festive  anniversary  of  Mary's  Assumption  into  heaven  ; 
and  that,  after  months  of  protracted  and  almost  hopeless  negotiation,  the  first 
earnest,  let  us  trust,  of  certain  victory,  if  not  the  first  dawn  of  peace,  was 
vouchsafed  to  us,  on  the  eve,  we  may  call  it^  of  the  Feast  of  her  Immaculate 
Conception. 

*'  And  if  we  turn  again,  dear  brethren,  to  this  prerogative  of  Mary  as  to  a 
timely  subject  of  meditation  during  the  present  holy  season,  oh,  what  a  world 
of  honour  shall  we  not  find  in  it  for  us  all,  as  we  view  it  beside  the  great 
mystery  of  the  Divine  Maternity  ;  since  through  that  innate  holiness  of  hers^ 
vras  finally  rehabilitated  the  original  dignity  of  our  common  nature.  Eve 
too  had  come  stainless  from  the  hand  of  God ;  but  Eve  had  fallen,  ere  she 
reached  for  the  first  time  the  honours  of  motherhood.  Now,  what  Eve  had 
blotted  out  from  the  beauteous  picture  of  God's  intended  creation — a  mother 
in  whom  ail  was  innocence, — Mary,  dear  brethren,  came  to  restore  at  Bethle- 
hem ;  nor  was  the  dignity  of  fallen  humanity  then  less  perfectly  retrieved  in 
her,  than  its  guilt  was  redeemed  through  her  wondrous  Child.  It  was  a 
grand  imagining  of  Tertullian,  that  when  God  said,  *  Let  us  make  man  to  our 
image  and  likeness,'  He  looked  not  on  the  Adam  of  Eden's  paradise,  but  on 
Him  in  whom  He  was  always  to  be  well  pleased, — the  Man  of  Calvary. 
But  if,  in  one  sense  it  be  true  to  say,  that  the  Divine  intention  in  Adam's 
creation  was  not  thoroughly  carried  out,  until  completed  in  the  model  which 
was  shown  to  us  on  that  mount,  can  it  be  less  true  to  assert  that  the  motherly 
dignity  of  woman,  such  as  God  had  at  first  designed  it,  never  would  have 
been  realized,  unless  She  who  was  in  time  to  give  birth  to  a  sinless  Son,  had 
herself  been  ever  free  from  sin  ? 

^  One  word  more,  dearly  beloved,  and  we  have  done  ;  but  that  word  is  an 
important  one.  Search -the  records  of  every  Council  that  has  been  held  within 
the  history  of  the  Church  Catholic,  and  you  will  find  that,  when  question  of  any 
contested  belief  in  reference  to  her  Lord  and  Founder,  her  aim  has  ever  been,  if 
we  may  use  such  an  expression,  to  keep  Him  God.  Magnify,  on  the  other 
hand,  as  much  as  thoi^ht  or  words  can  do,  the  privileges  she  has  declared 
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as  belonging  to  His  earthly  Mother,  and  the  more  Mary  is  exalted,  tl&e  mon 
forcibly  does  she  remain  in  the  mind  of  the  Chorch,  a  Creatuxey— «n<l 
though  a  '  Blessed  One/  still  onfy  a  Creature. 

**  But  that  creature  was  the  Mother  of  Him  whose  cradle  was  in  Bethk* 
hem ;  who  died  on  Calvary's  rood ;  and  whose  name  in  hearen  is  abon 
every  other  name,  that  unto  it  every  created  knee  shall  bow.  All  blessed, 
then,  be  that  Holy  Name,  that  our  lot  should  have  so  been  cast,  as  to  be 

SrivUcffed  now  to  promulgate  to  you,  dear  brethren,  that  the   Chnrch  has 
efined  it  as  henceforward  an  obligatory  article  of  her  Divinely  revealed 
Faith,  —  that  Mart,  the  Mother  of  Jesus,  was  cokceivbd  without 
Sin." 


Biblioth^que  des  JEcrivaifu  de  la  Compagnie  de  Jesus,  &c.  Far  Anonsrur 
et  Alois  db  Backer,  de  la  m6me  Compagnie.  Vols.  I.  and  II.  li^ : 
Grandmont  Donders.     1853-54.    Royal  8vo. 

A  BiBLioGRAPHT  of  the  Jesuit  fathers  has  long  been  wanted  ;  for  not 
only  is  the  work  of  Ribadeneira,  first  published  fifty  years  after  the  founda- 
tion of  the  Order,  and  its  continuation  by  Abgambe  and  Southwell  down 
to  1676,  both  extremely  rare  and  expensive,  but,  firom  the  prodigiona  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  authors,  comparatively  the  skeleton  of  what  such  a 
publication  requires  to  be ;  it  being  observable  that,  in  the  space  of  three 
centuries,  more  than  ten  thousand  writers  have  adorned  the  Society  by 
their  labours  in  every  department  of  literature  and  science.  In  that  to  which 
they  have  devoted  themselves,  the  brothers  Backer  are  unrivalled. 

The  volumes  before  us  form  only  a  portion  of  their  labour,  which  will 
probably  extend  to  three  or  four  more,  each  in  handsomely  printed  roysi 
octavo,  double  columned,  and  comprising  about  800  pages.  Bach  contains 
a  complete  and  independent  alphabetic  series ;  and  at  the  end  of  the  last 
will  be  a  general  table  of  the  authors,  and  of  the  sources  whence  the  nodces 
of  them  have  been  drawn.  This  arrangement,  the  Messrs.  Backer  observe, 
may  at  first  sight  appear  defective ;  but  it  is,  nevertheless,  attended  with 
many  advantages.  It  enables  them  to  make  their  work  more  complete  and 
less  difi&cult ;  to  make  use  of  their  daily  discoveries,  without  subjecting  them 
to  the  great  expense  which  a  new  edition  would  involve  ;  and  to  avoid  the 
destiny  of  their  predecessors  in  the  same  field,  such  as  Fathers  Bnonanni, 
Oudin,  and  Zaccaria,  who,  after  having  accumulated  vast  materials,  have 
either  died  or  grown  weary  of  the  occupation,  and  their  long  labours  have 
been  left  without  any  definite  result.  An  account  of  these  abortive  fruits 
will  be  given  in  the  final  volume. 

By  adopting  this  plan — the  only  one  it  seems  to  us  practicable — the 
Messrs.  Backer  have  much  simplified  their  very  painful  task :  one  rendered 
more  than  usually  so  from  the  diversity  of  languages,  the  number  of  the 
authors,  and  the  misfortunes  of  which  the  Order  has  been  a  victim,  and 
which  has  caused  the  dispersal  and  destruction  of  its  libraries  and  muni- 
ments. Not  only  in  this  bibliography  is  the  exact  title  of  every  work 
faithfully  given,  but  the  particuliurs  and  variations  of  each  edition,  the  dis- 
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cussion  theological  and  literary  to  which  any  work  has  given  rise,  the 
translations  of  such  works,  and  dates  of  the  birth,  death,  and  particular 
phases  of  the  life  of  the  author.  As  an  example  of  the  comprehensive 
minuteness  of  their  plan,  it  may  be  stated  that  the  article  devoted  to 
Cardinal  Bellarmine  extends  to  upwards  of  twenty-two  pages.  Not  a 
single  pamphlet,  in  any  language,  seems  to  have  escaped  their  researches ; 
and  pseudonymes,  anonymous,  or  attributed  works  are  all  carefully  recorded. 
In  short,  this  book  of  Messrs.  Backer  is  the  beau  ideal  of  what  biblio- 
graphy should  be.  The  price,  we  may  remark,  is  in  the  inverse  ratio  of 
the  value  of  this  noble  work. 


Lectures  on  the  Principal  Doctrines  and  Practices  of  the  Catholic  Church, 
Delivered  at  St,  MAry's,  Moorfields,  during  the  Lent  of  1836.  By 
Nicholas  Wiseman,  D.D.,  now  Cardinal  ^chbishop  of  Westminster. 
Third  Edition,  Revised  and  Corrected.  London :  Dolman.  1855. 
2  vols*  (in  one).     12mo. 

Thksb  celebrated  lectures,  delivered  at  a  time  when  what  is  generally 
known  by  the  name  of  the  "  Oxford  movement"  was  beginning  to  be  fully 
developed,  excited  much  and  merited  attention  and  produced  many  happy 
results.  What  the  End  of  Controversy,  by  Dr.  Milner,  effected  in  his  day, 
has,  from  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  age,  been  more  than  exceeded 
by  these  lectures  of  Dr.  Wiseman  in  our  own  ;  and  the  constant  demand 
^nrhich  has  induced  Mr.  Dolman  to  issue  the  present  cheap  edition,  marks 
the  satisfactory  appreciation  of  them  by  the  public.  Like  all  the  other 
compositions  of  His  Eminence,  they  are  impressed  with  an  erudition, 
simple  dignity,  and  calm  invincibility  of  logical  argument,  that  contrast 
strongly  with  the  shallow  objections,  invective,  and  ignorant  declamation 
of  his  numerous  adversaries.  We  cannot  imagine  that  any  unprejudiced 
reader  can  fail  to  be  convinced  by  these  "  marked  verities." 

From  a  work  so  widely  circukited  and  generally  known  it  would  seem 
unnecessary  to  make  extracts  here ;  and  indeed,  without  treating  at  length 
some  of  the  principal  heeuis  of  discussion,  it  would  be  difficult  to  do  so. 
But  we  cannot  exclude  the  following  beautiful  example  of  the  Cardinal's 
style,  from  the  thirteenth  lecture,  wherein  he  brings  under  review  the  doc* 
trine  of  the  Invocation  of  the  Blessed  Saints  in  Heaven. 

**  There  is  a  doctrine  inculcated  in  every  creed,  known  by  the  name  of  the 
Communion  of  Saints.  Perhaps  many  wno  have  repeated  the  apostles*  creed 
again  and  again,  may  not  have  thought  it  necessary  to  examine  what  is  the 
meaning  of  these  words,  or  what  is  the  doctrine  they  inculcate.  It  is 
a  profession  of  belief  in  a  certain  communion  with  the  saints.  ^  How 
does  this  communion  exist  between  us  and  them?  May  any  friendly 
offices  pass  between  us  ?  Or  if  no  such  intercourse  be  permitted,  in  what 
can  this  communion  consist  ?  For,  communion  among  the  faithfuL  among 
the  members  of  a  family,  or  among  the  subjects  of  a  state,  implies  that 
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there  is  among  Ihem  an  interchange  of  mutual  good  officea,  and  that  one  ia^  in 
Bome  way,  res^y  to  assist  the  other.  If  therefore  we  believe  in  a  connnnnian 
between  us  and  the  saints,  assuredly  there  must  be  acts,  reciprocal  acts,  -vrbidh 
form  the  bond  of  union  between  them  and  us.  How  then  is  this  kept  up  ?  The 
Catholic  Church  has  always  been  consistent  in  its  doctrines.  It  does  not  fear 
examining  to  the  quick  any  proposition  which  it  la^s  down,  or  any  dogma  to 
which  it  exacts  submission  from  all  its  subjects ;  it  is  not  afraid  of  poabing  to 
the  farthest  scrutiny  all  the  consequences  that  flow  from  its  doctrines.  Con* 
sequently,  if  you  ask  a  Catholic  w-hat  he  means  by  the  communion  of  aainta^ 
he  has  no  hesitation  on  the  subject ;  his  ideas  are  clear  and  defined,  he  tells 
you  at  once  that  he  understands  by  it,  an  interchange  of  good  offices  between 
the  saints  in  heaven,  and  those  who  are  fighting  here  below  for  their  crown ; 
whereby  they  intercede  on  our  behalf,  look  down  upon  us  with  s^rmpathy, 
take  an  interest  in  all  that  we  do  and  suffer,  and  make  use  of  the  innuenee 
which  they  necessarily  possess  with  Grod,  towards  assisting  their  frail  and 
tempted  brethren  on  earth.  And  to  balance  all  this,  we  have  our  offices  to- 
wards them,  inasmuch  as  we  repay  them  in  respect,  admiration,  and  love : 
with  the  feeling  that  they  who  were  once  our  brethren  having  run  their  oonrsi^ 
and  being  in  possession  of  their  reward,  we  may  turn  to  them  in  the  confidenee 
of  brethren,  and  ask  them  to  use  that  influence  with  their  Lord  and  eon, 
which  their  charity  and  goodness  move  them  to  exert. 

This  is  a  portion  of  the  doctrine,  and  seems  to  enter  so  naturally  and  fitly 
into  all  our  ideas,  of  Christianity,  as  to  recommend  itself  at  once  to  any  nnjat- 
judiced  mind.    For  what  is  the  idea  which  the  Gospel  gives  us  of  the  Chrisuan 
religion  ?    I  showed  you  on  another  occasion,  how  the  very  expresmona  and 
terms  applied  to  religion  in  the  Old  Law  were  continued  in  the  New ;  whence 
I  deducea,  that  the  religion  of  Christ  was  the  perfection,  the  completion,  but 
still  the  continuation,  of  that  which  preceded  it.    Well,  in  like  manner  do  we 
find  that  the  very  terms  and  expressions  which  are  applied  to  the  Church  of 
Christ  on  earth,  are  constantly  adopted  in  allusion  to  the  Church  in  Heaven, 
the  reign  of  the  saints  with  God.    This  likewise  is  spoken  of  as  the  kingdom 
of  God,  the  kingdom  of  the  Father  and  of  Christ,  precisely  as  is  the  Church  on 
earth ;  as  though  it  formed  with  us  but  one  Church  and  community  of 
brethren — they  in  a  glorified  and  happy,  and  we  in  a  suffering  and  tempted, 
atate— still  having  a  certain  connection  implied,  and  being  considered,  in  the 
same  manner,  under  the  government  of  God.    It  is  spoken  of  in  these  terms 
by  St.  Paul.     Instead  of  representing  the  Blessed  in  Heaven  as  removed 
immeasurabl  V  from  us,  as  Lazarus  in  Abraham's  bosom  was  from  the  rich 
man  in  hell,  ne  speaks  as  if  we  already  enjoyed  society  with  them — ^as  if  wv 
had  already  come  to  the  heavenly  Jerusalem,  and  to  the  company  of  many 
thousands  of  angels,  and  to  the  spirits  of  the  just  made  perfect ;  thus  ahowiai 
that  the  death  of  Christ  had  actually  broken  down  the  barrier  or  partittoo 
wall,  made  all  extremes  one,  and  joined  the  Holy  of  Holies  to  the  outward 
precincts  of  the  Tabernacle. 

We  are  told  likewise  by  St.  Paul,  that  those  virtues  which  existed  on  earth 
are  annihilated  in  heaven — all  except  one,  and  that  is  Charity  or  Love. 
Faith  and  Hope  are  there  extinguished,  but  Charity,  afi^ection,  remains  unim- 
paired, and  even  is  become  the  essence  of  that  blessed  existence.  Who  will 
for  a  moment  imagine — who  can  for  an  instant  entertain  the  thought,  that  the 
child  which  has  been  snatched  from  its  parent  by  having  been  taken  from  a 
world  of  suffering,  does  not  continue  to  love  her  whom  it  has  left  on  earth, 
and  sympathise  with  her  sorrows  over  its  grave  ?  Who  can  believe  that,  when 
friena  is  separated  from  friend,  and  when  one  expires  in  the  prayer  of  hope, 
their  friendship  is  not  continued,  and  that  the  two  are  not  united  in  the  same 
warm  affection  which  tliey  enjoyed  here  below  ?  And  if  it  was  the  privilege  of 
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loye  on  earth — if  it  was  one  of  its  holiest  duties,  to  pray  to  the  Almighty  for 
him  who  was  so  perfectly  beloved^  and  if  it  never  was  surmised  that  injury 
^ms  thereby  inflicted  on  God,  or  on  the  hon6ur  and  mediatorship  of  Christ, 
can  we  suppose  that  this  holiest,  most  beautiful,  and  most  perfect  duty  of 
charity,  hath  ceased  in  heaven  ?  Is  it  not,  on  the  contrary,  natural  to  sup- 
pose, that  as  that  charity  is  infinitelv  more  vivid  and  glowing  there  than  it 
was  here,  in  its  exercise  also,  it  must  be  infinitely  more  powerful ;  and  that  the 
same  impulse  that  led  the  spirit,  clogged  and  fettered  with  the  body,  to  venture 
to  raise  its  supplications  to  the  clouded  throne  of  God  for  its  friend,  will  now, 
after  its  release,  act  with  tenfold  energy,  when  it  sees  the  innumerable  pitfalls 
and  dangers,  the  immense  risks,  and  the  thousands  of  temptations,  to  which 
he  is  exposed,  and  the  infinite  joys  he  is  destined  to  possess :  which  experience 
now  teaches  it  are  thousands  and  millions  of  times  more  than  earth  can  possibly 
g\ye  or  take  away.  Seeing  clearly  in  vision  the  face  of  God,  enjoying  the 
fulness  of  His  glory  and  splendour,  having  the  willingness  and  power  to 
assist-— can  we  believe  that  it  will  not  with  infinitely  more  efiect  raise  its  pure 
and  faultless  prayers  in  a  tone  of  confident  supplication,  in  favour  of  him  to 
whom  it  was  linked  in  affection  here  below  ?  Uan  we  believe  that  God  would 
deprive  charity  of  its  highest  prerogative,  when  he  has  given  it  its  brightest 
crown  ?  Truty  then,  my  brethren,  there  is  nothing  repugnant  to  our  ideas 
of  God  or  of  His  attributes  or  institutions  in  all  this ; — on  the  contrary,  it 
seems  absolutely  necessary  to  fill  up  the  measure  of  His  mercy,  and  to  com- 

C^  te  the  picture  of  His  Church  here,  as  connected  to  that  above,  which  He 
exhibited  to  us  in  His  word." 


Florine,  Princess  of  Bnrgundy :    a  Tale  of  the  First  Crusaders.      By 
William  Barnabd  MacCabe,     Dublin  :  Dufily.     1855.     24mo. 

This  is  a  most  powerful  ta]e»  wherein  with  what  is  fictitious  is  amal- 
gamated so  much  fact  and  accuracy  of  detail  as  almost  to  force  upon  the 
reader  a  conviction  of  its  reality.  The  author  has  contrived  to  arrange 
the  incidents  detailed  in  the  writings  of  the  chroniclers  of  the  period  in  a 
manner  so  highly  dramatic,  and  has  grouped  his  scenes  in  a  style  so 
artistic,  that  his  narrative  combines  in  it  more  oilvanhoe  and  the  Talisman, 
and  partal^es  of  the  character  of  Scott's  best  efforts,  far  beyond  any  of 
those  of  the  professed  imitators  of  the  Scottish  Ariosto  that  we  have  ever 
perused.  The  sincerity  of  our  opinion  may  be  gathered  from  this,  that  it 
is  the  only  novel  we  have  been  able  to  peruse  for  many  years  ;  and  we  were 
only  constrained  to  do  so  by  the  name  of  its  author ;  who  in  this,  as 
in  all  that  he  writes,  manifests  the  scholar  and  the  gentleman,  the  man  of 
science  and  the  Christian.  Were  all  "  light  readiog,"  as  it  is  termed, 
such  as  that  by  which  Mr.  MacCabe  while  unbending  his  own  mind,  cul- 
tivates and  charms  the  intellect  of  others,  we  might  safely  and  advan- 
tageously devote  no  small  portion  of  our  time  to  it.  This  excellence  seems 
inseparable  from  the  author  of  a  Catholic  History  of  England,  whose 
pen  is  unceasingly  employed  delectando  pariterque  monendo. 
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Catalogue  of  the  tlnivertal  Circulating  Musical  Library.  With  Supplement 
By  GusTAY  ScRiUKMANK.    Loodon,  1855.     8to.  pp.  888. 

The  rexy  successful  establishment  of  perhaps  the  largest  Musical  libnuy 
in  the  world,  has  induced  its  enterprising  proprietor  to  issue  a  Catalogue  of 
its  contents ;  and  it  is  because  of  the  excellent  character  of  its  arrange- 
ment, which  gives  it  at  once  a  place  among  the  scientific  bibhographies, 
that  we  bring  it  before  the  notice  of  our  readers,  many  of  whom,  no  donbt, 
are  "  enamoured  of  sweet  sounds,"  and  to  these  M.  Scheurmann  "  speaica 
in  many  sorts  of  music,"  when  he  submits  to  them  the  choice  of  42,000 
distinct  compositions.     Nor  is  it  merely  in  a  bibliographical  point  of  ^ew 
that  we  call  attention  to  this  Catalogue,  we  would  seek  thereby  to  intro- 
duce  a  knowledge  of  the  existence  of  numerous  most  exquisite  works,  the 
names  of  which  and  of  their  authors,  are  possibly  entirely  unknown  m 
England,  where  Music  in  its  highest  departments  is,  after  all,  yet  m 
its    (very  promising)    infancy.       Since   the  science  is  now  beooning 
popular,  there  is  the  greater  need  for  guiding  the  taste  of  the  multitude  to 
that  which  is  best  in  each  variety;  and  the  more  so,  because  nothing 
can  be  so  conducive  to  the  elevation  of  the  mind  and  the  refinement  of  the 
manners  of  the  nation  as  a  diffusion  of  the  love  of  music,  and  its  sister 
arts,  based  upon  sound  principles.     To  Catholics,  to  the  divine  offices  of 
whose  religion,  music  is  so  prominent  an  accompaniment,  this  Catalogue 
is  of  great  value  as  pointing  out  that  which  is  best  ackipted  for  small 
choirs — say  of  four  voices.     Of  these  the  solenm,  majestic,  and  touching 
Masses  by  Fiihrer,  Van  firee,  Verhulst;  the  h3^mns  of  Mohring,  Fanseron, 
Rungenhagen,  Franz  Schubert,  and  many  more,  are  probably,  we  might 
almost  say  with  certainty,  quite  unknown  :  yet  these,  combining  as  they 
do  convenience  and  pure  grandeur,  are  invaluable  for  our  rural,  or  less 
extensive  churches  and  chapels.     To  Catholics  accordingly  we  particulaiiy 
recommend  this  interesting  publication,  to  the  utility  of  which  we  have 
spoken :  but  we  must  not  omit  to  point  out  that  the  benefits  derivsUe 
from  the  LisaART,  thus  ably  and  distinctively  arranged,  are  to  be  procured 
at  a  cost  entirely  incommensurate  with  the  trouble  and  care  bestowed  m 
its  formation  and  maintenance ;  efforts  which  have  been,  and  cannot  fail  to 
be,  rewarded  by  a  widely  extended  and  discriminating  patronage,  as 
M.  Scheurmann  in  each  department^  whether  vocal  or  instrumentaJ,  has 
made  a  point  of  selecting  that  which  is  the  best. 
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Hke  End  of  the  World ;  or,  the  Second  Coming  of  Our  Lord  and  Saviour 
Jesus  Christ.  By  the  Very  Bev.  John  Baptibt  Paoani.  London : 
Dolman.     1855.     16mo. 

* 

Thb  second  advent  of  our  Blessed  Bedeemer  is,  and  ever  has  been,  a 
solemn  article  of  belief  by  Christians  of  every  denomination.  It  is  as  fairly 
imbedded  in  their  convictions  as  His  Death  -and  Ascension,  and  is  incul- 
cated alike  by  the  words  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  and  the  writings  of  the 
Fathers.  The  precise  period  of  this  great  event  is.  like  all  &e  other 
mysteries  of  God,  concealed  from  mankind ;  and  although  prophecy  in- 
dicates  a  series  of  occurrences,  both  natural  and  supematurd,  as  precursory 
of  it,  our  Saviour  himself  has  positively  declared,  that  "  of  that'  day  and 
hour  no  one  knoweth,  no,  not  the  angels  of  heaven,  but  the  Father  alone." 
While,  therefore,  it  would  be  little  short  of  impious  temerity  to  seek  to 
penetrate  the  veil  so  rigorously  drawn  before  the  future,  the  natural 
tendency  of  human  aspirations,  tempered  by  fedthful  hunulity,  may,  without 
censure  or  presumption,  permit  us  to  dwell  upon  the  signs  so  predicted. 
Accordingly,  from  the  earliest  ages  this  has  formed  the  subject  of  medi- 
tation and  conjecture ;  and  although,  in  more  recent  times  especially,  it 
has  too  frequently  led  to  well-intended  but  dangerous  investigation  that 
has  produced  untenable  and  erroneous  conclusions,  the  field  is  still  open 
and  permissible  to  the  thoughtful  inquirer. 

Proceeding  in  the  right  course,  and  actuated  by  suitable  sentiments,  the 
Very  Beverend  and  learned  Dr.  Pagani  has  in  the  small  volume  before  us 
submitted  those  views  which  have  occurred  to  him,  *'  after  many  years  of 
meditation  on  this  great  truth."  How  judiciously  and  ably  he  has  per- 
formed this  self-appointed  task,  those  who  are  previously  conversant  with 
the  writings  of  the  learned  Provincial  of  the  Order  of  Charity  may  easily 
comprehend ;  and  we  therefore  restrict  ourselves  to  a  sketch  of  the  man-* 
ner  in  which  he  has  set  out  and  treated  the  subject. 

The  work  is  divided  into  five  parts:  of  these  the  first  embraces  the 
principal  events  which,  according  to  Scriptural  predictions,  must  precede  the 
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second  coining  of  Christ ;  the  second, — ^the  state  of  the  wodd  at  Ae  time 
of  His  coming ;  the  third, — the  mode  of  His  coming ;  the  fourth,— ^e 
principal  events  coincident  with  His  coming ;  and  die  fifth, — the  piin- 
cipal  events  which  will  follow  that  coming. 

The  general  subdivision  of  the  first  of  these  concerns  and  relates  to  the 
coming  of  Antichrist  and  the  establishment  of  his  kingdom,  in  which  are 
considered  the  whole  predictions  of  Daniel,  St.  Pfetul,  and  St.  John ;  the 
marks  which  must  characterize  Antichrist ;  the  Fall  of  Babylon ;  the  oni- 
yersal  preaching  of  the  Gospel ;  the  conversion  of  the  Jews,  and  the 
restoration  of  their  kingdom. 

That  which  treats  of  the  state  of  the  world  examines  its  d^neruy, 
religious  and  moral.  The  time  of  coming  shows  the  opinions  d  some  of 
the  Fathers ;  the  sudden,  glorious,  and^triumphant  appearance  of  the  Lord. 
The  prindpal  events  refer  to  the  destruction  of  the  earth  by  fire,  the  bind* 
ing  of  Satan,  the  first  resurrection,  and  the  change  of  the  then  living  jost, 
and  their  union  with  Christ. 

The  final  division  of  the  subject — "  of  the  principal  events  which  w31 
follow  the  seoQud  coming"— -discourses  of  the  milkawvrian  question,  and 
the  various  opinions,  ancient  and  modem,  that  have  been  broached  on  this, 
in  our  opinion,  non-determinable  point. 

It  is  very  obvious  that,  as  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Lisle  Fhillipps,  the  events  of 
the  present  day  have,  and  unavoidably,  considerable  influence  on  the  ksined 
finthor's  mind :  for  example,  the  identificaUon  of  Mahomet  and  the  Turkish 
empire  with  Antichrist  and  his  dominion  ;  the  parallel  between  Bahylon 
and  JLondon;  and  so  forth.  But  there  is  neither  pretension,  assumptum, 
nor  dogmatism  expressed,  either  on  these  or  any  other  portions  of  the 
subject }  and  the  volume  is  rather  a  manual  of  prophepiea,  selected  ss  !«• 
lating  to  one  great  question*  and  snggestive  of  cautions  ecmsidentioa,  than 
a  decided  adjudication  upon  it ;  on  which  acecount  it  is  the  more  valnahle. 

As  a  specimen  of  the  work,  we  subjoin  the  first  chapter  of  the  second 
part,  which  shows  that  at  the  time  of  the  second  advent  the  worid  willhe 
in  a  frightfully  degenerate  state  :— 

**  The  docUiae  of  Scripture  and  traditioii  declares  that  ihe^  day  of  the  Loid 
will  come  as  a  snare  upon  mankind,  in  the  midst  of  a  period  eminently  chsiM- 
terized  by  wickedness,  and  profligacy  and  violence,  and  lawlessness  and  ia- 
fidelity. 

"^The  Apostle  St.  Paul  thus  writes  to  Tnnothy :  «ln  the  Ust  days  shall 
eome  on  dangerous  times.  Men  shall  be  lovers,  of  themselves,  cowd<fOMt 
haughty,  proud,  blasphemous^  disobedient  to  parents,  nngiwlefnl,  wicked, 
without  affection,  without  peace,  sUnderera,  incontinent,  unmeiciiul,  withont 
kindness^  traitozsi  stubborn,  puffed  up^  and  Ipversof  pleasure  more  than  God; 
having  an  appearance  indeed  of  godliness,  but  denying  the  power  thsno^ 
ever  learning,  and  never  attaining  to  the  knowledge  of  trutlu  •  .  •  Now,  at 
Jannes  and  Mambres  resisted  Moses,  so  these  also  resist  the  truth,  men  oor- 
rupted  in  mind,  reprobate  concemmg  the  hXih*  (2  Tim.  iiL  1,  8.}  Ana 
again :  <  There  snail  be  a  time  when  men  will  not  endure  sound  doctrine ;  bot, 
according  to  their  own  desires,  they  will  heap  to  themsdves  leadiers  hsriii^ 
itohing  ears :  and  will  indeed  turn  away  their  hearing  from  the  trath,  Imi| 
wlU  be  turned  unto  faUes.'  (lb.  iv.  a^  4)  SU  Peter  perfectly  mm  with 
St.  Paul  in  his  description  of  the  same  period :  *  Behold»  Mys  he^  *tbis  smoimi 
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epistle  I  writato  yon,  iny  dearly  beloved^  in  which  I  stir  up  by  wav  of  admo'* 
lutioii  your  rinoeora  min^  that  you  may  be  mindful  of  those  woras  which  I 
told  you  befoxe  from  the  holy  prophets,  and  of  your  Apostles^  of  the  precepts 
of  tlie  Lord  and  Saviour.  Knowing  this  first,  that  in  tne  last  days  there  shall 
come  deceitful  scoffers,  walking  after  their  own  lusts.  Saying,  Where  is  His 
]«t)mi8e  or  His  coming?  for  einoe  the  time  that  the  fathers  sle]>t,  all  things 
continue  as  they  were  from  the  beginning  of  Creation*'     (2  Pet.  lii.  1,  4.) 

^*St.  Jude  speaks  still  to  the  same  purpose.  He  thus  describes  the  cha- 
racter of  these  wicked  men,  whom  the  Lord  Jesus  will  destroy  at  his  coming. 
*  These  men  defile  the  flesh,  and  despise  dominion,  and  blaspheme  majesty. 
When  Michael  the  archangel  disputing  with  the  devil,  contended  about  the 
body  of  Moses,  he  durst  not  bring  against  him  the  judgment  of  railing  speech, 
but  said :  The  Lord  command  thee.  But  these  men  blaspheme  whatever 
things  they  know  not,  and  what  thinss  soever  they  naturally  know,  like 
dumb  beasts,  in  these  they  are  corrupted*  Woe  unto  them,  for  they  have  gone 
in  the  way  of  Cain,  and  after  the  error  of  Balaam,  they  have  for  reward 
poured  out  themselves,  and  have  perished  in  the  contradiction  of  Core.  These 
are  spots  in  their  banquets,  feasting  together  without  fear,  feeding  themselves, 
gIouob  without  water^  which  are  carried  about  by  winds  ;  trees  of  the  autumn, 
unfruitful,  twice  dead,  plucked  up  by  the  roots ;  raging  waves  of  the  sea^ 
foaming  out  their  own  confusion ;  wanderine^stars,  to  whom  the  storm  of 
darkness  is  reserved  for  ever.  Now  of  these,  JSnoch  idso,  the  seventh  from 
Adam,  prophesied,  saying :  Behold,  the  Lord  cometh  with  thousands  of  his 
saints^  to  execute  juagment  upon  all,  and  to  reprove  all  the  ungodly,  for  all 
the  works  of  their  ungodliness,  whereby  they  have  done  un'godly,  and  of  all 
the  hard  things  whieh  ungodly  sinners  have  spoken  against  God.  These  are 
murmurers,  full  of  complaints,  walking  according  to  their  own  desires ;  and 
thdr  mouth  speaketh  proud  things,  admiring  persons  for  gain's  sake.  But  you, 
my  dearly  beloved,  be  mindful  of  the  words  which  have  been  spoken  befoxe 
by  the  Apostles  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who  told  you  that  in  the  last  tim» 
there  should  come  mockers,  widking  according  to  their  Own  desires  in  ungod- 
liness ;  these  are  they  who  separate  themselves,  sensual  men,  having  not  Uie 
Spirit.'     (Jude  i.  8, 19.) 

^Four  things  are  here  especially  predicted  by  the  Apostles,  concerning  th^ 
condition  of  the  world  in  the  latter  days  !-^lst.  A  frightrul  corruption  of  hearty 
men  walking  after  their  own  lusts,  and  turning  the  mce  of  God  into*  lascivi- 
ousness.  2nd.  A  disregard  for  the  sound  doctrine  of  Christ,  which  many  will 
abandon  to  turn  themselves  to  fables,  and  to  follow  teachers  having  itching 
ears*  3rd.  A  contempt  for  higher  powers,  and  a  great  prevalence  of  the  schis- 
matical  spirit,  resulting  in  the  separation  of  many  from  the  unity  of  faith. 
4th.  A  deep  hypocrisy,  men  having  the  form  of  godliness,  but  denying  the 
power  thereof. 

**  But  what  shows  still  more  clearly  the  frightful  state  of  corruption  and 
depravity  in  which  the  world  will  be  plunged  at  the  time  of  the  second  coming 
of  Christ,  is  the  prediction  of  our  blessed  Saviour  himself :  *  As  in  the  days  ot 
Noah,'  says  He,  *so  shall  also  the  coming  of  the  Son  of  Man  be.  For,  aa^ 
in  the  days  before  the  Flood,  they  were  eating  and  drinking,  marrying  and 
giving  in  marriage,  even  UU  that  day  in  whicn  Noah  entered  into  the  ark, 
and  tney  knew  not  till  the  flood  carae<  and  took  them  all  away ;  so  also  shall 
the  coming  of  the  Son  of  Man  be.'  (Matt.  xxiv.  37,  38,  39.)  We  have  here 
a  sufficiently  strong  indication  of  the  frightful  state  of  the  world  at  the  time 
of  the  second  coming  of  Christ.  A  particular  characteristic  of  mankind  in 
the  dayaof  Noah,  was  their  intense  worldliness  ;  the  world  was  their  treasure ; 
indulgence  of  the  appetites  their  delight ;  the  gratification  of  the  flesh  their 
enjoyment.  Forgetful  of  supernatural  things,  tliey  centered  their  thoughts, 
iiffectipnS)  and  cares  in  the  good  things  of  this  earih.    Thb  world  was  their 
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all ;  they  made  the  most  of  it ;  they  weze  eating  and  drinkinff,  inanyiiig  and 
nving  in  marriage.  Similar  mil  lie  the  conduct  of  mankina  at  the  tone  of 
Uhrist's  second  advent.  Careless  of  the  fdtore,  and  intent  only  upon  the  pre- 
sent, even  amidst  the  most  awfol  political  convulsions  whicn  ever  agitated 
the  nniverse,  men  will  loee  siffht  of  their  f atnre  destiny,  they  will  disrenri 
the  blessinffs  of  faith,  they  wiu  consider  this  world  and  the  enjoymoit  of  the 
world,  as  tneir'great^good,  and  will  devote  themselves  to  the  wwship  either 
of  Belial  or  Mammon. 

^  But  there  is  another  striking  point  of  resemblance.  The  ^oiod  which 
precedes  the  second  advent  of  Clmst  will  not  be  more  distingiiished  by  the 
prevalence  of  iniquity  than  by  the  want  of  faith.  The  antedilnviaa  vfoild 
seems  to  have  been  eminently  characterised  b  v  a  daring  spirit  of  infiiMity, 
which,  originating  with  Cain,  gradually  infected  the  whole  human  race,  lliere 
was  amongst  men  a  total  disbelief  of  the  testimony  of  Noah,  as  to  the  awful 
visitation  which  was  impending  upon  the  earth.  When  Noah  predicted  thai  the 
flood  should  shortly  come,  how  did  they  receive  this  prediction  ?  Eitlier  in 
scorn  or  n^lect ;  and  in  like  manner,  the  postdiluvian  world  will  be  in  sack 
a  state  at  the  time  of  Christ's  second  advent,  that  even  the  elect  will  be 
in  danger  of  being  seduced  into  error,  and  were  it  possible,  drawn  iate 
perdition. 

^  Since  Christ  has  chosen  the  Church  to  be  Hb  bdoved  spouse  for  ev«r, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  gates  of  hell  riiall  never  prevul  against  her ;  sm  the 
spotless  bride  of  the  Holy  One,  she  will  never  cease  to  generate  and  cheriah  in 
her  bosom  children  worthy  of  Hb  love,  such  children  who,  by  the  pudty  of 
their  manners  and  the  hohness  of  their  Uves,  will  form  her  gloiy  and  her  ooq- 
solation  until  the  consummation  of  ages.  Yet  we  are  assured  that  in  the  last 
days  the  spirit  of  wickedness  shall  so  far  prevail,  even  amonest  Christiaii^ 
that  numy  will  abandon  the  pillar  and  ground  of  the  truth  to  follow  the  eedne- 
tion  of  imquitv,  the  spirit  ofunbelief.  Hence  Jesus  Christ  says,  *  The  Son  o€ 
Man,  when  He  cometh,  shall  He  find,  think  you,  fiiith  on  earth  I '  (lioke 
xviii.  8.)  Which  words,  although  addressed  by  Jesus  in  a  question  to  the 
Pharisees,  contain  a  distinct  prophec;|^  respecting  the  state  of  unbelief  whi^ 
shall  prevail  amongst  many  at  the  time  of  his  second  advent.  And  if  ho^ 
faith,  whidi  is  the  foundation  of  all  supernatural  blessings,  shall  tiien  be  rare 
upon  earth,  what  shall  be  the  condition  of  the  world  as  to  religion  in  general 
and  Christian  morality? 

*'  On  comparing  the  several  characteristics  which  mark  the  time  of  Chriat^s 
second  advent  with  those  which  distinguish  the  period  in  which  we  are  now 
living,  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  perceive  that  we  are  fast  approaching  the  time 
of  that  great  event.  We  are  told,  that  in  the  latter  days  the  heart  of  man  wiH 
be  deceitful  above  all  things  and  desperately  wicked.  But  is  man's  heart  now 
unchargeable  with  this  ?  In  our  days  people  make  great  boast  of  civUiation ; 
but  does  this  civilization  make  them  better  men  according  to  Grod?  does  it 
make  them  more  humble,  more  pious,  more  charitable,  more  righteous  I  or 
does  it  not  rather  make  them  worse,  by  swelling  their  pride,  and  filling  them 
with  tiie  love  of  the  world  %  Can  we  say,  that  as  men  are  now  more  d^iaeed, 
they  are  adso  more  sanctified  than  their  ancestors  ?  Can  we  assert  that  the 
hearts  of  men  are  now  raised  higher  from  earth  to  heaven,  and  drawn  cloeer 
and  nearer  to  God  than  thev  were  in  former  times  ?  Have  we  not  reason 
rather  to  think  the  contrary  i  Do  not  the  awful  and  flagrant  crimes  whidi 
inundate  the  earth  show  that  man's  heart  has  corrupted  its  way  1 

*^  It  is  also  said  that,  in  the  latter  davs,  *  men  will  not  endure  sound  doc- 
trine, but  according  to  their  own  desires  will  heap  to  themselves  teachers 
having  itching  ears.  Behold  here  another  feature  which  corresponds  bat  too 
>vell  with  our  own  days.  The  men  of  our  days  display  everywhere  great 
anxiety  for  learning ;  next  to  the  love  of  mammon,  the  hunger  and  thirst  after 
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knowledge  is  beriiapB  the  strongest  and  most  general  aspiration  of  the  human 
heart.  But^  alas !  now  few  are  really  anxious  to  attain  that  only  true  and 
solid  learning  which  can  make  them  wise  unto  salvation !  Hie  generality 
long  only  ma  a  yain  knowledge  which  puffeth  up,  and  disdain  that  heavenly 
wisdom  which  edifieth.  They  cannot  endure  the  just  severity  of  sound  doc- 
trine, hut  seek  after  the  delusions  of  their  corrupt  imagination,  *  They  will 
jiot  hear  the  law  of  God,  But  they  say  to  the  seers :  1^  not.  And  to  them 
that  behold :  Behold  not  for  us  those  things  that  are  right ;  speak  unto  us 
pleasant  things,  see  errors  for  us.  Take  away  the  way  from  us,  turn  away 
nom  us  the  path ;  let  the  Holy  One  of  Isiael  cease  from  before  us.'  f  Isa« 
zxx.  9^  10, 11.)  They  anxiously  seek  the  truth  in  those  things  which  please 
them,  m  those  things  which  gratify  their  passions,  and  disdain  to  seek  it  where 
it  is  really  to  be  found.  In  short,  they  are  fond  of  a  mere  appearance  of 
truth  which  flatters  them,  aod  hate  the  real  and  severe  truth  whicn  would  save 
them. 

^  And  what  shall  I  say  of  the  schismatic  spirit,  which  is  another  mark  cha- 
racterizing the  period  of  the  coming  of  Christ?  Look  around  through  the 
various  nations  of  the  earth,  and  you  tiHQI  meet  everywhere  the  strongest 
proofs  that  the  present  age  cannot  be  very  far  from  realizing  this  mark  also. 
What  more  is  wanting  to  the  triumph  of  tnis  evil  spirit  in  England,  where  the 
devil  of  discord  seems  to  have  established  its  throne  ?  What  nation,  since  the 
establishment  of  Christianity,  ever  swarmed  with  so  many  opposing  relieious 
sects  as  England  does  now?  And  if,  to  the  desolation  prevamng  in  England, 
in  Crermany,  and  in  Europe  generally,  we  add  the  evils  which  previkil  in 
America,  and  still  more  the  great  ruin  effected  in  Asia,  by  the  Mahometan 
apostasy  and  the  Greek  schism,  have  we  not  reason  to  conclude,  that  the  time  of 
our  Saviour's  second  comiuff  cannot  be  very  far  distant  ?  Another  remarkable 
feature  of  the  period  of  Cnrist's  second  advent  is  an  extreme  worldliness ; 
men  idolizing  the  world  and  its  pleasures.    Now,  who  can  consider  the  state 
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How  few  live  as  pilgrims  upon  earth,  longing  after  their  true  countr^r  whicn 
is  to  come  ?  How  few  keep  their  loins  girt,  and  tiieir  lamps  burning  in  their 
hands^  in  earnest  expectation  of  the  coining  of  their  Lord  1  ^  The  generality  of 
men  are  totally  absorbed  in  the  love  of  earthly  things ;  their  hearts,  instead  of 
aspiring  after  the  blessings  of  grace,  after  the  treasures  of  heaven,  aim  onW  at 
the  accumulation  of  wcSilth,  at  the  enjoyment  of  earthly  pleasures.  They 
have  substituted  mammon-worship  for  Clirist's  law  of  love ;  they  have  ex- 
changed the  purity  and  humility  o£  the  cross  for  the  pride  and  corruption  of 
their  own  hearts. 

*<  The  last  feature  which  will  mark  the  period  of  Christ's  second  coming,  is 
the  spirit  of  infidelity.  How  far  this  feature  corresponds  with  our  times,  we 
may  arffue  from  this,  that  the  present  age  has  by  infidel  writers  been  even 
expressnr  denominated  the  ape  of  reoBcn;  an  appellation  which,  in  their 
phraseology,  means  no  other  than  the  age  of  unkeUrf^  Who  can  deny  that 
there  are  now  many  in  every  country  who  make  an  open  and  mtematic  pro- 
fession of  unbelief — ^men  who  scornfully  reject  Jesus  Christ  and  His  doctrine, 
who  despise  all  revealed  religion,  who  make  their  own  proud  and  corrupt 
reason  the  only  rule  of  truth  and  righteousness— men  who  oppose  everything 
sapematural  and  divine,  and  exalt  themselves,  as  it  were,  above  everything 
which  is  called  God  ?  It  is  now  some  years  since  persons  of  this  description 
hegan  their  infernal  mission  amongst  men,  and  unfortunately  they  nave 
efiScted  great  ruin  amongst  the  nations. 

*«  *  Reason,'  says  the  patriarch  of  modern  infidelity,  *  shall  be  the  only  book 
of  laws,  tile  sole  code  of  man.    This  is  one  of  our  great  mysteries.    Man  is 
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wicked ;  beMiue  relif^ion,  the  elafce^  and  bad  exam'ple  pervert  him.  Lei 
at  length  be  the  religion  of  man ;  and  the  pioUem  le  solTed.  I>iiring  the  fint 
age  men  eigoyed  the  ineetimable  bleaeingB  of  eqnalitv'  and  liberty:  tiny 
enjoyed  them  to  their  utmost  extent.  Ae  families  multiplied^  the  mftM  k 
subsisienoe  began  to  fail ;  the  nomade  life  ceased ;  and  property  started  LdIo 
existence.  Hence  liberty  was  rained  in  its  foundation,  and  equality  dia^ 
peared.  Men  then  had  passed  from  their  peaceable  stale  to  the  yoke  of  tern- 
tude :  Eden,  that  terrestrial  Paradise,  was  lost  to  them.  The  secret  sehools  of 
philosophy,  which  have  been  in  all  ages  the  archives  of  nature  and  of  tiit 
.rights  of  man,  shall  one  day  retrieve  the  fall  of  human  natute :  and  piinen 
and  nations  shall  disappear  from  the  face  of  the  earth.* 

**  Let  us  now  mark  tne  completion  of  these  projects,  which  were  carried  oa 
through  the  medium  of  secret/ocietiee^  particularly  that  of  the  corrupted  fwt- 
masonry  of  the  Continent. 

<<  *  On  the  11th  of  November,  17d3,'  says  an  eye-witness  of  what  he  detail 
'a  grand  festival,  dedicated  to  Reason  and  Truth,  was  celebrated  in  the  Itte 
cathedral  of  Paris.  In  the  middle  of  this  church  was  erected  a  mount ;  tad, 
on  it,  a  very  plain  temple,  the  front  of  which  bore  the  following  inscriptioa: 
**  To  Philosophy.'*  B^pre  the  gate  of  this  temple  were  placed  the  busts  of  the 
most  celebrated  philosophers.  The  torch  of  Truth  was  on  the  sumimt  of  the 
mount  u]x>n  the  altar  of  Reason,  spreading  light.  The  Convention  and  ill 
the  constituted  authorities  assistea  at  the  ceremony.' — {Baruel,  Mem.  of 
Jacobin.)  Such  are  the  signs  of  the  times ;  and  as,  on  tiie  one  hand,  they  in- 
dicate the  near  approach  of  the  coming  of  the  Son  of  Man,  so^  on  the  other 
hand,  they  ought  to  arouse  our  faith,  and  urge  us  carefully  to  watch  and  to 
make  ourselves  ready  for  the  great  day." 


Th^  True  Religion.  What  it  i$;  or,  a  Protestant* »  Objections  to  (ktkoiicitji 
fuUy  and  fairly  answered.    In  a  Series  of  Letters  to  R.  W,  Kemuard, 
Esq,    By  the  Rxv.  P.  Maclachlak,  of  Fialkirk.    Edinburgh :  Marsh 
and  Beattie.     1855.     16mo. 

The  occasion  of  this  small  volume  is  briefly  thus :  a  fanatical  minister 
of  the  Scottish  Free  Kirk  having,  by  reason  of  the  restlessness  inci- 
dental to  heads  un  peu  monties,  indulged  his  locomotive  propensities  in  t 
rapid  scamper  across  Spain  and  Portugal,  was  pleased,  after  his  retnra 
home,  to  edify  his  chosen  herd  with  a  course  of  "  Lectures  on  the  Evange- 
lization of  the  Continent,  and  the  present  aspect  of  Popery."  The  Spanish 
highroads,  not  being  constructed  on  the  plan  of  M'Adam,  would  seem  to 
have  militated  as  much  with  the  ease  of  his  body  as  the  "  horrors  and 
destructive  tendenciea  of  papacy  "  with  his  mind ;  and  in  otter  oblivioD 
that  the  commission  to  the  apostles  and  their  successors  was  not  to  make 
roads,  but  to  cure  souls,  he  discovered,  that  all  these  minor  temporal  incoo- 
veniences  were  assignable  to  Catholicity ;  and  on  this,  and  similar  abundant 
non'Sequiturs,  his  theological  battery  appears  to  have  been  planted. 

The  Rev.  Paul  Maclachlan,  a  stalwart  and  uncompromising  defender  of 
the  faith,  happened  to  make  some  comments  on  these  absurdities,  in  one 
of  a  course  of  lectures  which  he  was  shortly  thereafter  delivering  to  his 
congregation.     These  were,  as  usual,  misrepresented  in  tlie  columns  of  the 
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local  new8p^>er,  which  Ml  into  the  hands  of  one  Mr.  Kennard,  a  metro- 
politan merchant,  who  had  then  recently  been  put  to  some  expense  on  the 
removal  of  a  huge  steam-engine  from  one  part  of  Spain  to  another.  This 
gentleman,  curiously  and  felicitously  combining  the  services  of  God  and 
Mammon,  seized  hold  of  the  detriment  done  to  the  latter,  as  a  ground  for 
coming  forward  as  a  vindicator  of  the  former,  by  attacking  His  Church 
through  the  very  respectable  medium  of  the  Morning  Advertiser  /  and  it 
is  to  his  extremely  disreputable  style  of  controversy  that  this  series  of  letters 
by  Mr.  Madachlan  forms  a  reply. 

It  had,  certainly,  been  as  weU  for  the  merchant  to  have  adhered  to  his 
proper  vocation ;  for,  as  might  be  anticipated,  on  every  point  at  issue,  even 
of  his  own  mischievous  and  incohesive  heresy,  this  Mr.  Kennard  proves  him- 
self, and  is  shown  by  Mr.  Mackchlan,  to  be  either  lamentably  Uliterate,  or 
wickedly  unfair  in  his  axgumehtation.  This  is  the  great  advantage  which 
CatholiciBm  ever  has  over  its  adversaries,  that,  being  in  itself  true,  all  which 
flows  from,  or  relates  to  it,  must  necessarily  be  so  likewise :  while  Protes- 
tantism, that  fearful  aggregation  of  all  forms  and  phases  of  heresy,  being  in 
itself  false,  even  its  very  best  principles  are  found^  on  a  mendacious  basis. 
Hence  its  defenders  inevitably  are  swamped  in  their  own  quagmire ;  and 
the  more  they  labour  to  escape,  the  deeper  and  more  inextricably  they  sink. 
Thus  has  it  fared  with  Mr.  Kennard,  whom  Mr.  Maclachlan  has  convicted 
of  the  grossest  errors,  mistranslations,  and  delinquencies,  historical,  literary, 
and  doctrinal ;  and  pilloried  in  the  framework  of  his  own  presumption, 
which  he  had  erected  out  of  the  rubbish  and  rotten  materials  that  have 
formed  the  constant  missiles  of  Protestant  assault.  Apart  from  being  a 
refutation  of  ridiculous  and  obstinately  perverse  charges,  these  letters  of 
his  Reverence  form  a  luminous  exposition  of  Catholic  belief,  well  meriting 
the  attentive  study  of  the  reader,  whether  within  or  without  the  pale  of  the 
Church.  His  style  is  witty  and  tranchant,  as  his  illustrations  are  appro- 
priate and  incontrovertible ;  and  he  pins  his  antagonist  fut,  allowing  him 
not  the  slightest  outlet  through  which  to  slip.  We  should  regret  to  be  in 
the  deplorable  discomfiture  of  Mr.  Kennard,  who  probably  will  abstain  from 
the  lists  of  controversy  in  future ;  at  least  if ,  as  is  to  be  hoped,  he  is  old 
enough  to  gather  wisdom  from  experience.    Ne  sutor  ultra  crepidam  / 
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VEglUe  OrietUale;  Expos^  historique  de  sa  siparation  et  de  sa  reunion 
avec  celle  de  Rome,  Accord  perp^tuei  de  ces  deux  Eglises  dans  les 
dogmes  de  la  Foi,  La  continuation  de  leur  union.  L'apoataaie  du  ClergS 
de  Constantinople  de  I'Egliee  de  Rome;  sa  violation  des  institutions  de 
VEglise  Orientale,  et  ses  vexations  contre  les  Chritiens  de  ce  rite.  Seuls 
mogens  praticables  pour  r^tahlir  Tordre  dans  FEglise  Orientale,  ei 
arriver  par  ^  it  Punion  ginirale  et  ^  la  restauration  sociale  de  tous 
les  Chretiens.  Par  Jacques  G.  Pitzifios,  Fondateor  de  la  Soci^t6 
Ghr^tienne  Orientale.  Rome,  Imprimerie  de  la  Propagaode,  1855. 
Londres:  Dolman.     8vo. 

This  learned  volume,  the  contents  of  which  are  set  forth  with  adequate 
precision  in  its  very  comprehensive  title,  must  necessarily  at  any  period 
have  attracted  attention ;  hut  still  more  does  it  do  so  at  the  present  time, 
when  the  eyes  of  Christendom  are  directed  to  the  eventful  operations 
in  the  Crimea,  and  we  consider  the  real,  or  alleged,  grounds  of  conflict 
hetween  the  respective  powers.  Besides  this,  there  has  long  heen  a  strong 
yearning  on  the  part  of  earnest  and  thoughtful  men  for  a  reunion  of  the 
Eastern  and  Western  branches  of  the  Universal  Church ;  and,  which  is 
of  more  mark  still,  among  certain  members  of  the  Anglican  establishment, 
an  ardent  anxiety  has  been  shown  for  such  a  union  between  the  Oriental 
Church  and  their  own  State-creation, — ^in  the  vain  supposition  that  their 
theories  can  amalgamate  with  its  dogmas,  and  that  these  dogmas — ^like 
their  theories — are  opposed  to  the  teaching  and  practice  of  Rome.  Such 
of  these  amiable  enthusiasts  who  have  penetrated  beneath  the  surface 
of  the  question,  have  either  reluctantly  fallen  back  on  their  own  mistaken 
position,  or  have  been  compelled  to  find  refuge  from  doubt  and  uncertainty 
in  the  bosom  of  the  Mother  Church ; — ^like  as,  most  tardily,  their  learned 
Coryphaeus  did,  some  few  months  ago.  The  fact  is,  there  is  no  doctrinal  . 
difference  between  the  Churches,  and  Protestantism  will  find  itself^as 
little  at  home  in  Constantinople,  as  it  does  in  the  Eternal  City. 

APPENDIX   TO   BROWNSOX'^S    REVIEW.  a 
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It  18  a  remarkable  fact,  that  about  the  very  time  (in  1853)  when  Father 
Pitzipioa— -an  orthodox  Greek,  and  author  of  the  erudite  work  before  ui— 
founded  the  Christian  Society  of  the  East,  for  the  reanum  of  the  two 
CharcheSt  a  pamphlet  adyocating  the  same  object  appeared  in  Rnssa;  tod 
a  few  months  thereafter  some  Protestants  in  France  established  a  sodetj 
having  a  similar  end  in  view.  While,  just  as  the  first  portion  of  the 
present  book  emanated  from  the  press,  a  long  article  in  one  of  the  grvnat 
periodicals  of  Germany  (the  Politische  Wochemschrtft  v.  Florencoart  Jskrg) 
made  known  that  the  same  idea  was  already  engaging  the  minds  ol  tbe 
pious  and  learned  of  that  reflective  nation ;  and,  still  more,  that  in  the 
course  of  last  year  it  had  so  far  evolved  itself  in  Prussia, — before  tie 
existence  of  Father  Pitzipios*  Institution  was  known  in  that  covatry,— that 
a  meeting  composed  of  Christians  of  the  two  separate  Churches,  ss  well 
as  of  Protestants,  had  been  held  at  Berlin ;  when  the  assembly,  after  a 
dose  investigation  of  the  details  and  bearings  of  the  question,  unammondy 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Christian  reunion  was  realizable.  Sndi 
spontaneous  dispositions  on  the  part  of  Christians  of  different  nations 
strongly  lead  not  merely  to  the  hope,  but  the  belief,  that  this  union  of  tbe 
one  and  in()ivisU)te  Church  of  Christ  is  likely  to  be  accomplished  in  our 
own  times. 

The  wodk  of  Fatiier  Pitzipioe  is  divided  into  four  parts.  Of  dieie,  the 
first  is  appropriated  to  a  historical  summary  of  tiie  focts  openting  the 
resp^tive  schisms  between  the  Churches  firom  the  earliest  disagreeiaeot  in 
433 ;  their  reconciliations  and  definite  separation ;  and  to  an  ezplsnatioii 
of  the  dogmas  mutually  maintained  by  the  Churches,  and  of  the  sppsresi 
difference^ — for«  in  redity,  they  are  only  apparent, — between  them  on 
these  points.  This  first  portion  of  the  volnme  demands  the  doseit  sttes- 
tion  and  reflection. 

The  second  and  third  divisions  continue  the  history  of  the  Easten 
Church  from  the  Councils  of  Ferrara  and  Florence,  which  were  held  in  tbe 
middle  of  the  fifteenth  century,  for  the  purpose  of  effecting  a  reunion;  of 
the  means  whereby  this  salutary  result  was  subsequentiy  defeated  tbroo^ 
the  depravity  and  vices  of  the  chief  cleigy  <^  Constantinople ;  and  of  the 
position  of  matters  at  the  presei^t  dfiy.  llie  author  in  the  fourth  part  of 
the  work  examines  the  arguments  for  and  against  the  possihili^  of  t 
reunion,  the  obstacles  to  be  surmounted,  and  &e  mode  in  which  the  end 
pan  be  acccnnpliahed.  This  latter  branch  of  the  subject  we  propose  here 
to  epitomize,  chiefly  in  tiie  words  of  Father  Pitzipios. 

Iliey,  whose  minds  cling  tp  old  impressions,  which  habit  and  not 
inquiry  have  confirmed,  incline  to  believe  that  the  re*eatablishmeDt  of 
the  £act  oi  union,  actually  of  right  existing  between  the  two  Chnichei, 
is  impracticable,  or  at  least  of  tbe  utmost  difiloilty.  on  three  groonda: 
1.  Because  of  the  wide  difference  which  they  imagine  to  exist  between  the 
dogmas  of  the  two  Churches.  2.  Bee^ase  of  the  inveterate  pngndioea 
which  lead  them  to  believe  that  an  obstinate  fonatioism  aepsrates  the 
Christians  of  the  Eastern  rite  from  those  of  the  Western ;  a  pnjadioe 
which  accuses  theni  of  having  preferred  to  lose  their  national  eziateoce 
and.  become  the  slaves  of  a  barbarous  horde,  rather  than  leonite  dien- 
selves  to  the  Church  of  Rome  when  the  Byzantine  Empire  was  meoaoed 
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by  the  Turks.     Aiitl  3.  Biscause  tfaey  say  that  every  effort  of  the  Church 
of  Home  to  arrive  at  this  reunion  has  proved  abortive. 

The  first  of  these  objectioDS  is  based  upon  ignorance  of  the  historical 
facts  and  motives,  elafooxatBly  detailed  in  the  previous  parts  of  Father 
Pitadpios'  work,  which  prove  incontestaUy  the  dogmas  of  the  two 
Churches  to  be  identical,  by  the  institutions  of  the  Eastern  Church, 
the  vnritings  of  all  its  ancient  Fathov,  as  well  as  the  liturgies,  offices, 
hymns,  and  prayers,  in  use  by  that  very  Church  at  the  present  moment; 
and  that  it  is  precisely  from  this  identity  of  dogma  that  the  clergy  of 
Constantinople  is  in  flagrant  contradiction  with  itsdf, — ^this  clergy  having 
become  apostate  and  schismatic,  and  not  the  people,  upon  whom  it  forces, 
by  deceit  and  persecution,  its  own  sins,  and  thinks  ever  to  enthral  them. 

The  second  objeoticm  has  as  Uttle  weight  as  its  predecessor;  proceeding: 
in  like  manner  from  ignorance  both  of  history  and  of  the  natoral  character 
of  the  people,  who,  so  far  from  beiiig  actuated  by  any  fenaticai  dislike  to 
Rome,  have  latterly,  goaded  by  the  open  deviation  of  their  own  clergy 
from  the  precepts  of  Christianity,  and  disgusted  with  the  shameful 
demoralization,  crass  ignorance,  and  horrible  abuses  of  their  own  prelates, 
testified  both  in  Greece  and  in  Italy  a  marked  and  unreserved  tendency  to 
Protestantism  and  its  natural  result, — Deism. 

The  third  objection,  —  the  hitherto  ineffectual  efforts  of  Rome  to 
establish  a  reunion, — is  combated  by  an  analysis  of  the  argument,  and 
the  circumstances  on  which  it  is  rested. 

It  IB  sufficiently  notorious,  that  from  the  instant  of  the  deplorable 
separation  of  the  two  Churches,  that  of  Rome  has  incessantly  striven  to 
restore  the  unity  and  peace  of  the  Church  in  a  soUd  and  permanent 
manner.  It  has  seized  upon  every  opportuuity  that  seemed  ftivourable  for 
an  end  so  desired  ;  no  sacrifice  has  seemed  too  great  for  it  to  attain  this 
object ;  and  at  this  very  time  it  attaches  the  highest  importance  to  this 
work.  And  its  non-success  is  equally  notorious,  notwithstanding  that  its 
arguments  are  based  upon  the  most  sublime  and  irrefutable  religious  and 
moral  truths ;  and  without  taking  into  view  the  immense  social  advantages 
which  would  naturally  be  derived  by  die  separated  Christians  firom  their 
reunion  with  Rome.  The  want  of  success,  then,  of  that  Church  arises 
neither  ftt)m  the  obstinacy,  fiuiaticism,  or  want  of  intelligence  of  the  people 
of  the  Eastern  rite ;  but  is,  unhappily,  the  effect  of  the  means  which 
it  has  adopted,  and  which  have  not  been  in  full  conformity  with  the 
principles  of  that  very  Church  of  Rome,  as  it  is  also  the  result  of  other 
fatal  circumstances,  narrated  in  the  previous  portion  of  the  book.  Besides* 
from  these  likewise  it  will  be  seen,  that  the  real  motives  which  especially 
established  the  final  separation,  wete  at  bottom  purely  politieal  or  per- 
sonal, with  nothing  but  the  semblance  of  religious  groUUds.  Conse- 
quently the  Chnrch  of  Rome,  from  the  circufiistlmces  so  narrated,  aft  above- 
said,  could  not  but  foil  in  its  endeavours  to  reclaim  the  EaMem  to  the  fold* 
The  third  objection  being  disposed  of.  Father  Pitzipios  proceeds  to  show 
that  the  real  obstacle  to  a  restoration  of  unity  between  the  Churches  may 
properly  be  reduced  to  five:  1.  The  antipathy  that  e»sts  between  the 
Christians  of  the  two  rites :  2.  The  erroneous  opinion  which  the  Westerns 
have  always  had  of  the  natural  character  of  the  people  of  the  Bast :  3.  The 
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temporal  power  which  the  soltaiis  have  conceded  to  tbe  clergy  of  Con- 
stantinople over  their  co-religioniBts,  subjects  of  Turkey:  4.  The  arbitrary 
denial  on  part  of  that  clergy  of  the  dogmas  of  the  fiuth  of  the  Eastern 
Charch  itself:  and,  5.  The  departure  of  die  same  clergy  from  the  princi- 
ples of  ecclesiastical  and  communal  administration. 

These  being  examined,  the  author  applies  himself  to  pcnnt  out  what  he 
considers  the  only  practicable  means  of  surmounting  them,  and  of  effiscting 
the  grand  object  of  reunion,  in  conformity  with  the  precepts  of  our 
religion,  and  the  interest  of  the  Eastern  people,  the  Ottoman  Govemment, 
and  all  the  Christian  Powers.  And  he  determines  that  neither  can  the 
Church  solidly  re-establish  the  union  without  the  concurrence  of  the 
Christian  powers;  nor  can  they  ever  restore  the  East  without  the  as- 
sistance of  the  Church.  And  that  there  are  three  antecedent  operataons, 
without  which  neither  these  Powers,  nor  the  Church,  can  ever  do  anything 
in  the  East.  These  measures  are:  1.  The  extirpation  of  the  motives 
which  keep  up  the  existing  antipathy  of  the  Eastern  Christiana  to  those 
of  the  West :  2.  The  emancipation  of  the  Easterns  from  the  temporal 
power  of  their  own  clergy :  and,  3.  The  restoration  of  the  Hierarchical 
Order  in  the  Eastern  Church  according  to  the  ancient  institutions  of  that 
Church: — 

*'  These  three  operations  have  not  escaped  the  sagadtj^  of  present  diplomaqr. 
Kft^aX  part  of  its  different  combinations  on  the  Question  of  the  East  proves 
evidently^  that  these  antecedent  operations  are  tne  only  steady  foundations 
upon  which  it  must  consolidate  the  great  works  which  it  wishes  to  introdaoe 
in  the  East.  The  advices  wluch  the  ambassadors  of  the  great  Powers  have 
always  given  to  the  Sublime  Porte  on  the  religious  and  social  condition 
of  its  C&istian  subjects^  the  different  decrees  wmch  they  have  caused  it  to 
publish  in  their  favour,  their  intervention  in  everv  circumstance  to  procure 
tor  them  iJl  the  advantages  and  comforts  possible^  are  acts  which  loudly 
attest  what  we  advance.  In  short,  Uie  last  proposals  of  Busria  towards  the 
Ottoman  Porte  had  equally  for  their  object  the  reliffious  and  social  interests 
of  these  people.  The  Ottoman  Government  itself  had  thoroughly  compre- 
hended the  immense  importance  of  such  operations;  for,  as  we  know,  it 
proposed  on  its  part  last  year  to  the  Patriarch  of  Constantinople  to  proclaim 
that  Ruida^  bett^  tepanOed  from  the  Church  of  (kmttantinopU^  had  made 
estmtial  chamgea  in  the  dogmae  of  the  Etutem  dureA,  and  could  not  consefmeatiff 
he  coneidered  of  the  same  religion  as  the  Christians  under  the  Pairtarehal 
jurisdiction.  Do  we  need  more  striking  proofs  that  all  diplomatists  in  genend 
are  thoroughly  impressed  with  the  necessity  of  such  measures,  and  are  con- 
vinced that  it  is  only  by  such  dispositions  they  can  attain  to  the  real  restoration 
of  the  East?" 

Father  Pitzipios  then  discusses  these  three  operations,  and  spedaUy 
considers  Russia,  Greece,  the  Amenians,  and  Protestants,  in  relation  to 
the  restoration  of  the  hierarchical  order  in  the  Eastern  Church.  He  next 
proves  that  the  restoration  of  sodal  order  in  Europe  depends  solely  on 
Christian  union  under  one  and  the  same  spiritual  pastor,  and  shows  the 
imprescriptible  right  of  the  pope's  supremacy  over  the  Eastern  Church, 
even  according  to  civil  law  alone. 

We  should  have  desired  to  extract,  rather  than  to  merely  indicate,  the 
erudite  a|id  logical  disquisitions  of  Father  Pitzipios ;  for,  to  do  them 
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jastice,  condensation  is  impossible.  But  our  space  does  not  admit  of 
this ;  and,  perhaps,  it  is  unnecessary,  since  no  one  who  feels  interested  in 
the  subject  (and  who  is  there  that  is  not  ?)  will  fail  instantly  to  acquire 
and  make  himself  master  of  the  contents  of  this  remarkable  volume,  of 
which  we  perceiye  a  translation  by  the  author  into  his  native  language  is 
about  to  be  published.  We  cannot,  however,  refrain  from  quoting,  as 
peculiarly  attractive  at  the  present  time,  the  chapter  which  treats  of 
"  Russia  considered  in  relation  to  the  re-establishment  of  the  Hierarchical 
order  in  the  Eastern  Church : — " 

"  A  glance  over  the  history  of  Russia  since  the  year  988,  the  period  when 
she  received  ChristianitVy  to  the  present  time,  induces  a  very  remarkable 
observation  ;  this  is  :  Tnat  the  consequences  produced  by  the  Christian  reli- 
gion on  the  interests  of  the  sovereign,  as  well  as  those  of  the  clergy  and  of 
the  people,  were  in  that  country  entirely  different  from  those  to  whidi  it  had 
given  birth  at  Constantinople.  The  sentiments  also  of  these  three  classes 
of  society  towards  the  Church  of  Rome  have  always  been  completely  opposite 
in  these  two  countries  of  Christians  of  the  Eastern  rite. 

*^At  Byzantium,  Christianity  had  been  introduced  in  a  miraculous  and 
altogether  singular  manner :  and  it  was  upon  the  basis  of  this  Christian 
religion  that  the  emperors  of  that  new  country  founded  their  policy  and  their 
government.  The  emperors  of  Byzantium,  not  having  received  the  principles 
and  institutions  of  religion  by  foreign  intervention,  were  naturally  the  masters 
of  the  or^nization  of  every  branch  of  their  government,  and  all  classes  of 
their  subjects,  so  that  the  new  religion  went  hand-in-hand  with  the  govern- 
ment, and  favoured  all  its  interests.  They  could  even,  from  the  very  first, 
make  religion  an  instrument  of  their  political  interests,  as  in  fact  they  have 
done  so.  But  in  Russia  it  was  quite  the  reverse ;  the  sovereigns  of  that 
country  desiring  by  conscientious  conviction  to  embrace  Christianity,  and 
introduce  it  Lu  their  States,  were  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  foreign  eccle- 
siastics who  should  instruct  them  in  Christianitv,  and  they  applied  to  the 
clergv  of  Constantinople.  If  the  Bvzantine  cfeivy,  who  came  to  Russia 
for  that  purpose,  had  really  possessea  the  evangelical  virtues  which  every 
priest  ought  to  have,  es^eciallv  when  so  exalted  a  mission  is  the  question, 
these  ecclesiastics  rendering  to  Vassar  what  belonged  to  CoBsary  and  to  Ood  whai 
heUmoi  to  Ood^  would  have  confined  themselves  to  teaching  relinon  to  that 
neophyte  people,  pointing  out  to  them  the  institutions  of  the  Church,  and 
instructing  them  m  all  uiat  was  indispensable  for  consolidating  them  in  the 
Christian  faith,  without  mixing  themselves  up  in  the  affairs  and  interests  of 
the  government.  But  it  was  not  so.  The  clergy  of  Constantinople  arrived 
In  Russia,  as  a  band  of  adventurers  go  in  our  own  times  to  work  m  India  or 
California.  Their  principal  obiect  was  to  introduce  their  special  system  there 
at  first ;  next,  to  create  material  resources  for  themselves ;  and,  finally,  to  pro- 
cure for  their  masters,  the  emperors  of  Byzantium,  a  political  influence  over 
this  nascent  state  by  means  or  religion.  To  that  effect,  they  created  there,  as 
we  have  seen,  a  Russian  clergy  entirely  after  their  own  system  ;  it  compelled 
the  people,  in  the  name  of  religion,  to  obey  them  blindly ;  and  settlea  that 
the  metropolitans  and  bishops  of  all  the  oioceses  of  that  State  should  all 
be  sent  by  Uie  Patriarch  of  Constantinople,  and  taken  from  the  subjects 
of  the  Byzantine  emperors :  so 'that  in  Russia  the  Christian  religion,  instead 
of  becoming  as  at  Constantinople,  the  organ  of  the  government,  should  not 
even  concur  with  it.  On  the  contrary,  it  immediately  erected  a  formidable 
opposition  to  it,  and  subjected  the  sovereigns  of  that  country  to  the  will 
of  the  clergy,  by  the  unlimited  power  which  they  had  acquired  over  the 
people.   The  Tzars,  dismayed  at  tnis  state  of  matters,  employed  in  vain  every 
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means  to  deliver  themselves  fiom  the  enonnoas  inflaence  of  the  <Skafgy,  Th«y 
hoped  eyen  to  profit,  in  one  w&y  or  another^  by  the  union  formed  between  the 
Churches  of  Constantinople  and  Rome^  at  the  Coundl  of  Florence.  Bat  the 
Russian  clergy  of  that  period  had  benefited  too  well  by  the  lessons  of  their 
masters,  to  submit  so  easily  ;  so,  as  the  clergy  of  Constantinople  did  in  our 
own  time  with  the  privileges  granted  to  the  Christian  people  by  the  Tinzxmat, 
they  of  Rutoia  knew  then  to  turn  stlH  to  their  own  adrsnttu^  that  circnm- 
stance  and  the  proceeding  of  tiieir  sorereigns.  They  accepted  with  pteasm 
the  prerogatives  which  Basil  Basiievitz,  and  his  son  Ivan  III^  procured  for 
them,  in  rendering  them  independent  of  the  Church  of  Conatantmople ;  but 
they  would  not  renounce  the  absolute  power  which  they  had  over  the  peopk, 
a  power  by  which  tiiey  pretended  even  to  hold  their  own  soverngn  in  tuor 
fetters  in  the  name  of  religion.*  At  last  Peter  the  6reat»  after  haTip^^ 
exterminated  the  Strelitzs,  a  body  of  troops  similar  to  that  of  the  Janizaiies 
of  Turkey,  being  unable  to  subvert  this  enormous  and  extraordinary  power 
of  the  clergy,  who  impeded  by  their  interference  every  proceeding  of  the 
government,  declared  himself  Supreme  Protector  of  Religion,  Be  (hen 
abolished,  as  we  have  seen,  the  Patriarchate  of  Russia,  and  replaced  it  with 
a  College  of  Bishops,  to  weaken  the  power  concentratea  in  the  person  of  the 
patriarch  by  dividing  it  among  many  individuals.  Peter  the  Great,  in  order 
thus  to  habituate  the  clergy  to  the  idea  that  he  was  not  €ka<)cephaUc^  caused 
them  to  acknowledge  the  Patriarch  of  Constantinople  as  spiritual  head  of  the 
orthodox  Church.  This  authority,  which  he  had  the  anpearanoe  of  gimg 
to  the  latter,  besides  that  it  was  only  imaginary,  could  no  longer  gire  any 
umbrage  to  the  real  authority  of  the  sovereigns  of  Russia  over  the  clergy.  Go 
the  contrary,  it  was  very  favourable  to  the  policy  of  Peter  the  Great  towards 
the  East. 

"  Moreover  the  ancient  sovereigns  of  Russia,  become  Christians,  had  not 
been  pre-occnpied,  like  those  of  Constantinople,  with  the  ridiculously  tain 
idea  of  making  use  of  the  supreniacy  of  their  Church  over  all  other^  u 
a  means  of  augmenting  their  politiced  influence  over  their  Christian  netgii- 
bours.  On  the  contrary,  the  Russian  sovereigns  beihg,  from  the  earliest 
period  of  their  conversion,  strongly  incommoded'  by  this  powerful  lever,  which 
the  Byzantine  emperors  employe(f  against  the  interests  of  the  other  Christian 
sovereigns,  were  desirous,  at  least  until  the  fell  of  the  Byzantine  Empire,  tbM 
this  lever  should  be  removed  from  politics^  and  be  transferred  to  Borne, 
whence  thev"  had  nothing  to  fear.  Such  was  the  reason  why  the  Russian 
sovereigns  had  exhibited  until  that  time  an  anxious  eagerness  to  unite  them- 
selves with  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  testified  for  it  on  aJl  occasions  Uie  most 
sincere  disposition.  The  Russian  people  also,  not  having,  like  the  Eastern, 
either  ancient  grudges  to  recall  against  the  Romans,  or  social  interests  which 
might  sufier  mm  it,  would  have  accepted  this  reunion  without  any  dissatis- 
faction :  it  would  have  sufficed  that  the  clergy  tbld  them  tbAt  it  was 
conformable  to  the  precepts  of  religion.f 

*  The  single  example  of  the  threat  which  the  metropolitan  of  Moscow  made  to  the 
Tzsr  Ivan  III.,  of  going  out  at  the  oppoeiie  gate  of  the  city,  ff  that  prince  permitted 
the  pope'e  legate^  who  accompanied  the  Prineeet  Sophia  hit  intended  wj/V,  to  enlfr 
Moscow  preceded  by  a  Latin  croee^  proves  the  enormous  power  which  the  RDMia 
dergj  still  had  over  the  State,  eren  after  the  fall  of  the  Byaantme  Empire. 

t  This  complete  abaenoe  of  all  special  antipathy  on  the  part  of  the  Rnarians  to  tbe 
Westerns  extends  alao  to  the  clergy.  Fbr  they  acknowledge  many  of  the  religiM* 
dbaemmces  which  tboae  of  Constantinople  deny,  for  the  solo  reaaon  that  the  LsIibs  aie 
them :  such  as  baptiam  by  aspersion,  genuflection,  i^  manner  of  admmlrtaiiV  Mf 
water,  &c.  It  is  alao  on  account  of  tlua  same  reaaon  that  we  aee  daily  a  great  ny^ 
of  Russians,  especially  in  the  higher  ranka  of  aodety,  rennita  themsahea  to  the  Cbva 
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^  **  Russia  then,  although  for  some  ages  she  has  heen  freed  from  the  incen- 
diaries whom  the  clergy  of  Constantinople  had  fraudulently  introduced  into 
that  country  under  the  mask  of  religion ;  although  her  present  cleigy  go  along 
with  the  government  and  the  interests  of  the  country ;  nevertheless,  it  cannot 
be  said  that  at  this  day  they  have  returned  to  the  religious  condition  worthy 
of  a  great  empire.  Her  sovereigns  obliged,  as  we  have  seen,  to  take  possession 
theniselve^  indirectly,  of  the  administration  of  the  Church,  to  restrain  the 
enormous  influence  of  the  Russian  clergy,  and  break  down  the  sort  of  oppo- 
sition which  the  system  of  that  of  Constantinople  had  created  to  them  in 
their  ovm  States,  have  been  compelled  to  place  themselves  in  a  false  position. 
They  took  pubUdy  the  title  which  the  religion  permitted  them  to  assume, 
that  of  Protectors  of  the  Chureh\  whilst  in  r^iUty  they  had  become,  with 
reigret  perhaps,  and  against  their  own  conviction,  its  direct  admmstrators, 

^*  However^  that  conduct  of  the  Russian  sovereigns  was  not  only  an 
indisuensable  consequence  of  the  ancient  ecclesiastical  disorder  into  which 
the  clergy  of  Constimtinople  had  dragged  the  country.  It  was  also  a  measure 
ueoeflsary  for  the  new  political  interests  which  the  Russian  cabinet  had 
formed  with  rtt;ard  to  Turkey.  Thus  it  was^  aJUiough  tiie  object  of  Russia, 
in  relation  to  the  cleigy,  was  to  restrain  their  power  by  any  sort  of  depen- 
dence, it  has,  nevertheless,  been  unwilling  to  recall  them  to  submission  to 
the  Church  of  Rome ;  for  the  system  of  these  new  political  interests  im- 
periously exacted,  that  they  should  remove  as  far  as  possible  firom  that 
Church,  to  enable  them  to  approach  nigher  to  that  of  Constantinople. 

*'  The  present  position  of  tne  Russian  Church  in  regard  to  that  of  Rome 
is  only  a  consequence,  then,  of  the  policy  of  its  own  sovereigns  towards  the 
East.  It  is  naturally  very  painful  for  Christianity  to  see,  that  in  that  oountrpr 
political  interests  have  had  the  ascendancy  over  that  of  the  Church.  But  is 
it  in  Russia  only  that  Christian  sovereigns  pursue  a  similar  conduct  towards 
religion?  However,  as  the  old  svstem  of  Uussian  politics  has  within  thirty 
years  been  altered  by  the  force  (^circumstances,  whatever  may  be  the  result 
of  the  present  conmct,  it  may  be  very  possible,  that  in  the  end  even  the 
political  interests  of  that  Power  may  fall  in  rather  in  its  reunion  with  the 
Church  of  Rome,  than  in  the  separation  in  which  it  has  remained  hitherto  in 
favour  of  its  external  policy.    Let  us  explain : 

^**  No  one  doubts  that  Russia,  whatever  may  be  the  turn  which  affairs  may 
take  after  the  present  war,  wUl  always  continue  to  be  one  of  the  great 
Christian  Powers,  and  that  it  will  never  cease  to  pretend  to,  and  to  have, 
a  great  preponderance  in  the  European  balance.  Its  separation,  however^ 
from  the  Universal  Church  will  alw^s  prevent  it  from  having  the  entire 
confidence  of  the  Christian  nations  of  Europe,  which  its  system  of  conserva- 
tion and  order  make  it  otherwise  justly  to  deserve:  a  system  which  has 

become  in  our  time  the  desire  and  the  wii^  of  all  nations  who  seek  true 
social  prosperity.  Russia  by  its  reunion  with  the  Church  of  Roine  would 
also  come  to  apply  really  in  itself  in  great  part  the  principid  basis  of  fits 
constitutive  system,  noHmal  unity.  For  it  is  only  by  that  reunion  that  it  can 
accomplish  the  fusion  of  a  larp^e  portion  of  its  subjects,  whom  the  separation 
of  the  two  Churches  will  continue,  so  long  as  it  shall  exist,  to  characterize 
as  strangers  to  their  own  government,  in  spite  of  the  identic  of  their  lan- 
guage, their  education,  their  rights  and  obligations^  and  even  of  their  political 
opinions. 

of  Rome ;  whilst  luch  an  example  is  Tcry  rare  among  the  ChriBtiana  of  the  Eastern  rite* 
who  are  natires  of  Turkey  or  of  Greece.  Although  in  Rossis  they  who  declare  them- 
selves reconciled  to  the  Church  of  Rome  incur  great  lones,  and  other  very  disagreeable 
consequences ;  and  in  Turkey  and  Greece  they  gain  by  it  even  ad?antages. 
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^  The  reanion  of  Russia  to  the  Universal  Church  would  in  like  maimer 
delirer  that  government  from  another  very  tQ>uble8ome  and  eipbamwh^ 
position,  very  incompatible  with  the  ()ignity  of  a  great  Power.    It  is  the  posi- 
tion to  which  it  exposes,  day  by  day  the  more,  the  individual  return  to  nmon 
with  the  Church  oi  Rome  of  a  great  number  of  the  members  of  the  highest 
famUies  of  that  country.    At  present  there  are  few  famUiee  of  distinetioii  in 
Russia  who  have  not  a  Roman  Catholic  among  them.    The  return  of  all 
these  persons  to  the  bosom  of  Uie  Mother  Ghiwcl^.'ls  ▼eiyfar  freai  Wing 
suspected  of  having  for  its  cause  moral  depravity,  or  any  mercenary  i&teraat) 
since,  on  the  contrary,  it  carries  with  it  great  material  disadvanU^es.   Tbe 
Russians  who  become  reconciled  to  the  Church  of  Rome,  are  generally 
deprived  of  the  administration  of  their  property  ;*  they  lose  their  places  and 

Eoiitical  rights ;  and,  which  is  more,  Uie^  cannot  re^it  the  land  of  their 
irth.  All  such  persona  are,  therefore,  indisputably  people  of  the  purest 
morals,  since  they  resign  themselves  to  so  many  sufferings  for  the  mere  Hereof 
truth.  These  individuals  consequently  belong  to  that  class  of  citimii,the 
loss  of  whom  every  government  accounts  as  a  serious  injuiy.  Nevei^^l<3as 
the  Russian  government  is  compelled,  by  means  of  its  anomalous  position 
towards  the  Church  of  Rome,  to  proscribe  in  spite  of  itself  all  these  excellent 
citizens,  and  to  set  them  against  it.  Can  it  have  escaped  the  sagacity  of  a 
government  so  wise  and  so  foreseeing,  that  this  national  division,  wmch  is 
constantly  increasing,  will  sooner  or  bter  form  a  species  of  the  most  ^Bubai- 
rassing  and  most  dangerous  opposition  7 

**'  In  short,  would  it  not  be  much  more  suitable  to  the  dignity  of  the 
emperors  of  Russia,  much  more  advantageous  to  their  own  interests,  and 
more  conformable  to  their  own  conscience,  to  take  Uie  title,  and  to  be  *  7^ 
Protectors  of  the  CathoUe  Chmrch^  than  to  style  themeelvea  sMiefy  *The 
Protectors  of  the  Eastern  Church  f 

**  The  reunion  of  Russia  with  the  Universal  Church  would  also  proemi  to 
the  clere^  of  that  nation  the  full  satisfaction  of  their  own  conscience^  as  well 
as  the  dignity  to  which  their  education,  piety,  and  moral  conduct  entiil^ 
them.  Is  it  possible  that  the  enlightened  and  pious  conscience  of  that  clerg}' 
is  insensible  to  the  void  which  mis  separation  makes  in  the  hierarehieil 
order  ?  Can  it  be  that  clergy  so  learned,  of  such  strict  morals  as  those  of 
Russia,  must  be  forced  to  admit  that  they  acknowledge  as  supreme  head  of  t^ 
Church  the  Patriarch  of  Constantinople  ;  that  is  to  say,  a  system  of  biahopa 
apostates  to.  the  Universal  Church,  and  prevaricators  of  all  me  institutions  of 
their  own  Eastern  Church ;  a  system  which,  abusing  the  pious  amplieity 
of  the  Russian  people  and  their  sovereigns,  sows  in  tluit  country,  under  iM 
holy  mask  of  religion,  tlie  baleful  tares  of  distress  and  opposition  between  its 
clergy  and  their  sovereigns,  and  which  was  the  principal  cause  of  ^^ 
anomalous  state  in  which  the  clergy  and  the  government  of  that  ooontr)' 
are  still  found :  in  short,  a  system  composed  at  the  present  mcanent  of  tli 
that  is  most  ignorant,  deprave<],  and  contemptible  among  the  Christians  of  the 
East?" 
— * _    ■_    _,._■■■  — "^"^^^^ 

*  See  Ukase  of  March  21, 1840. 
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The  Rectdver ;  or,  the  Two  Sieters  of  7%(met.  Compiled  by  the  Atttfaoress 
of  "  The  Indian  Princess/'  ••  Miraculous  Crucifix/'  "  Mystical  Rose/' 
&c.  &c.  London  :  61,  New  Bond-street;  and  Sold  by  ail  Booksellers. 
1855.     16mo. 

We  regret  to  see  the  imprint  of  61,  New  Bond-street,  to  rubbish  so 
contemptible.  In  this  hash  of  wretched  doggrel  and  ungrammatical  prose 
there  is  neither  point  nor  story,  rhyme  nor  reason  :  and  should  the  books 
enumerated  in  the  rubric  as  proceeding  from  the  same  compiler  be  in 
any  respect  similar  to  the  present — ^wbich  is  more  than  probable — ^we 
would  earnestly  direct  the  attention  of  the  physician  to  tiie  authoress, 
rather  than  that  of  the  public  to  her  works.  Really,  in  this  age  of 
▼illanqusly-stupid  and  senseless  publications,  those  who  add  to  the  con- 
glomerated nuisance  deserve  to  be  considered  as  literary  felons. 


The  Hidden  Dreaeure;  or,  the  Value  and  Excellence  of  Holy  Mass:  with 
a  practical  astd  devout  method  of  hearing  it  with  profit.  By  the  Blessed 
LioNABD,  of  Port-Maurice.  Translated  from  the  Italian,  at  the  par- 
ticular instance  of  the  Bishop  of  Southwark ;  with  an  Introduction  by 
His  Lordship.    Edinburgh:  Marsh  and  Bes^e.    1855. 

In  our  simplicity,  we  should  have  thought  that  we  possessed  already  so 
many  excellent  works  in  our  own  language  on  the  subject  of  the  Holy 
Sacrifice,  as  to  render  any  foreign  ones  unnecessary ;  but  it  is  dear  that 
we  were  gpierously  in  error,  since  here  we  have  the  treatise  of  the  Blessed 
Leonard,  translated  at  the  desire  of  an  English  prelate  (himself  a  treasure), 
lii^ensed  by  a  Scottish  Vlcar-Apostolic,  and  dedicated  (permissiv^)  to 
Cardinal  '^^seman,  our  Metropolitan.  It  comes,  therefore,  with  a  three- 
fold recommendation  to  the  feithful ;  and  **feUces  ter  et  amplius,**  who 
make  a  good  use  of  the  boon  so  conferred  upon  them.  The  transla- 
tion has  been  executed  with  becoming  fidelity  by  a  asealous  convert* 
Mr.  Monteith,  of  Carstairs,  who  requests  from  the  charitable  reader  a 
"Hail  Mary;" — a  grateful  acknowledgment  of  his  pious  labour,  which 
will  be  cheerfully  ooroeded  by  all  to  whom  his  supplication  is  preferred. 


The  Use  of  Boohs;  in  two  Lectures;  being  the  inaugural  ones  of 
Literary  Session  of  1854-55,   delivered  to  the  Cork  Young  M 


the 
men  s 
Society.    By  John  Gxobgi  MacCaatht,  President.    Cork :  O'Brien. 
1855. 


An  admirable  institution,  "  The  Cork  Young  Men's  Society,"  is  in  pos* 
sessbn  of  a  wdl-selected  library  and  reading-room ;  and,  in  addition  to 
these  advantages,  lectures  are  oocasionally  given  to  its  members  in  the 
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various  departments  of  literature  and  science.  The  society  is  equ% 
fortunate  in  its  president,  Mr.  MacCarthy/ whose  eloquent  inangisil 
discourses  for  the  session  of  1854-55  have  been  printed  for  circulation  iat 
convenient  form.  In  the  hope,  and  with  the  view  of  making  the  society 
more  generally  known,  we  extract  from  the  first  of  these  lectores  the 
following  gpraceful,  and  not  less  truthful,  remarks : — 

**•  The  growth  and  diffusion  of  literature  in  the  present  day  is  just  the  one 
distinctiye  circumstance  which  marks  off  our  times  from  all  previous  times. 
Be  the  chan^  for  good  or  evil^  it  has  taken  place ;  and  it  is  the  most  moment 
tons  change  m  modem  history.    Important  as  are  the  results  of  the  increued 
facilities  of  modem  transit,  they  are  trivial  in  comparison  to  those  brooght 
about  by  the  increased  facilities  of  intellectual  communication— iacilitio 
which  bring  you,  me,  and  every  man,  more  or  less  in  connexion  with  the  most 
active  mind  and  the  most  varied  knowledge  of  tlie  present  and  all  past  times. 
The  diffusion  of  literature  has  established  a  quicker  and  subtler  oommunic*- 
tion  than  electricity  can  ever  achieve,  and  a  more  intimate  and  general  inter- 
course between  the  minds  of  men  than  steam  can  eyer  accomplisL    The 
industrial  activity  of  the  present  day  and  the  necessities  of  modem  society 
have,  indeed,  wrought  a  great  change  in  the  condition  of  man's  existence  by 
coercing  most  of  us  into  a  live-long,  life-and-death  struggle  for  the  goods  ci 
this  world  —  but,  after  aU,  we  are  spirits  still ;  and  these  things  do  Bci, 
except  indirectly,  enter  into  the  Spint-Land — ^the  realm  of  principles  and 
affections.    One  might  almost  say  it  was  an  essential  change — ^for  the  mind  of 
a  man  who  even  reads  the  newspapers  and  an  occasional  book  is  essentiillj 
different  from  that  of  a  man,  two  hundred  years  ago,  who  never  drtaxned  of 
either  :  and  the  condition  of  a  society,  where  many  such  exist,  is  essentially 
different  from  that  of  a  society  where  there  are  scarcely  any  such.    Into  the 
tissue  of  both  individual  and  social  life  a  new  and  mo&t-  remarkable  material 
has  been  introduced  whose  golden  threads  gleam  through  all  the  complex  rela- 
tions  of  existence.  Nor  is  it  intellectual  people  only  whom  this  change  affects; 
the  least  cultivated  mind  in  the  conmiunity  has  had  its  ideas  filtrated  down  to 
it  from  the  sources  of  literature,  and  its  existence  is  modified  by  the  intdlec' 
tual  activity  which  is  going  on  all  round  about  it.  Into  our  very  atmo^here» 
so  to  say,  the  literary  element  has  got ;  and  you  can  scarcely  breathe  wiUioot 
imbibing  some  of  its  influence.    In  more  favoured  instances  the  first  stir  of 
the  higher  faculties  brings  the  mind  more  or  less  under  the  influence  of  Uten- 
ture — ^the  earliest  sense  of  that  glorious,  most  significant  thirst  for  knowled^ 
attracts  the  soul  to  its  fountains.    Almost  all  education,  eood  and  bad,  tf 
imparted  through  the  medium  of  books— and  to  the  end  of  life  books  are  oor 
teachers  stilL    A  great  part  of  the  real  business  of  life,  from  the  investi^tion  of 
the  philosonher  to  the  labours  of  the  politician,  is  conducted  through  its  into^ 
vehtion.    Restrained  by  no  social  distinctions^  it  now  entors  the  palace,  the 
shop,  and  the  cottage.    Peculiar  to  no  age,  it  addresses  the  child,  and  then^ 
and  the  grandsire.    Restricted  to  no  method,  it  adopts  itself  to  the  iniimte 
variety  of  our  tastes^  capabilities,  and  dispositions.    It  comes  to  us  on  ereij 
occasion,  appeals  to  us  in  every  emergency,  infoims  us  on  every  topi^  ^^ 
ders  with  us  every  doubt.    For  every  question  it  has  answeis  or  siitfnp^^ 
answer.    For  every  danger  it  has  aids  and  obstacles.    It  has  amusement  for 
our  leisure^  and  assistance  for  our  work,  occupation  for  our  sloth  and  deve- 
lopment for  our  faculties— dixirs  of  immortal  life  and  the  poison  ^^^^^^ 
death.    Its  great  minds  lead  the  present^  practical  world.    Down  alon£  v^ 
valley  of  the  dead  murmur  their  various  voices ;  out  unto  the  ^^^?{J^ 
rin^  their  various  calls.  By  their  transmitted  words  or  by  their  reported  dee^ 
their  influence  has  descended  to  us^  helping  or  hurting,  enabling  or  disabung, 
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as  the  case  mav  be,  teaching  or  deluding,  raising  our  hearts  high  above  the 
dull  earth,  or  dragging  them  back  by  the  foulest  ties  or  the  vilest  sympathies. 
In  health,  literature  speaks  to  us  with  its  thousand  voices.  In  sickness,  it 
whispers  at  our  bedside.  By  the  bright  hearth  of  home  it  stands — and  in  the 
silent  places  of  study.  The  morning  has  scarcely  dawned  when  it  hurries  to 
us  witn  the  message  of  the  world's  news  and  its  own  commentary  on  the  mes- 
sage :  the  evening  has  scarcely  closed  when  it  is  with  us  again  brimming  with 
new  facts  and  new  observations.  It  follows  the  maiden  to  her  chamber,,  and 
communes  with  her  when  none,  but  God,  is  nigh.  It  follows  the  merchant  to 
his  club  and  tells  him  of  all  he  knew  but  mercnandise.  It  follows  the  poet  to 
the  woods  and  sings  to  him  amidst  the  rustling  of  the  leaves.  It  follows  the 
boy  to  school  and  supplies  his  tasks.  It  follows  the  student  to  the  closet  and 
speaks  to  him  in  the  depths  of  midnight  of  the  things  wherewith  his  soul  is 
full.  It  follows  the  rou^  to  his  haunts  and  converses  with  him  in  his  own 
vile  strain.  It  follows  the  saint  even  to  the  Altar's  foot  and  whispers  to  him 
the  burning  thoughts  it  was  given  to  the  holy  dead  to  speak.  It  follows  us  all 
from  our  various  labours,  and  fascinates  us — ^and  no  wonder  that  it  should  ; 
for  has  it  not  the  world  to  show  us,  and  the  light  of  genius  and  the  glory  of 
knowledge,  to  shed  around  our  humble  homes?  It  has  audience  of  the 
mourner  in  his  grie^  of  the  traveller  on  his  journey,  of  the  mother  amidst  her 
cluldren,— of  us  all  in  our  most  unprepared,  as  well  as  our  most  guarded, 
moments.  A  great,  multiform,  man^-coloured  Fact,  full  of  glorious  advan- 
tages, fraught  with  fearful  dangers,  it  has  taken  its  place,  for  good  or  evO,  In 
the  structure  of  modem  society,  and  in  the  life  of  every  person  in  this  room. 
It  is  set  up  for  the  rising  or  the  fall  of  many  in  Israel.  Many  things  we  may 
do  with  it.  We  may  use  it.  We  may  abuse  it.  We  accept  whatever  chance 
sends  us  ;  or  we  may  select  for  ourselves  according  to  reason  and  religion.  We 
may  avaU  of  its  advantages.  We  may  be  the  victims  of  its  dangers.  We 
may  shut  our  eyes  to  it  and  run  away  from  it,  like  children— or  we  may  con- 
front it  and  use  it,  like  men.  One  thing  we  cannot  do  regarding  it.  We  can- 
not -no  one  of  us  can — escape  its  influence." 


